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PREFACE. 


"  Our  Planet  is  snrrotinded  by  two  great  oceans,"  says  Dr.  Maury, 
the  eminent  American  savant :  "  the  one  visible,  the  other  invisible ; 
one  is  under  foot,  the  other  over  head.  One  entirely  envelopes  it,  the 
other  covers  abont  two-thirds  of  its  surface."  It  is  proposed  in  "  The 
Ocean  World  "  to  give  a  brief  record  of  the  Natural  History  of  one 
of  those  great  oceans  and  its  living  inhabitants,  with  as  little  of  the 
nomenclature  of  Science,  and  as  few  of  the  repulsive  details  of  Ana- 
tomy, as  is  consistent  with  clearness  of  expression ;  to  describe  the 
ocean  in  its  majestic  calm  and  angry  agitation  ;  to  delineate  its  inha- 
bitants in  their  many  metamorphoses ;  the  cimning  with  which  they 
attack  or  evade  their  enemies;  their  instructive  industry;  their 
quarrels,  their  combats,  and  their  loves. 

The  learned  Schleiden  eloquently  paints  the  living  wonders  of  the 
deep  :  "  If  we  dive  into  the  liquid  crystal  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
most  wondrous  enchantments  are  opened  to  us,  reminding  us  of  the 
fairy  tales  of  childhood's  dreams.  The  strangely-branching  thickets 
bear  living  flowers.  Dense  masses  of  Meandrineas  and  Astreas  con- 
trast with  the  leafy,  cup-shaped  expansions  of  the  Explanarias,  and 
the  variously-branching  Madrepores,  now  spread  out  like  fingers,  now 
rising  in  trunk-like  branches,  and  now  displaying  an  elegant  array  of 
interlacing  tracery.  The  colouring  surpasses  everything ;  vivid  greens 
alternate  with  brown  and  yellow ;  rich  tints,  ranging  from  purple  and 
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deepest  bine  to  a  pale  reddish-brown.  Brilliant  rose,  yellow,  or  peach- 
coloured  NulUpores  overgrow  the  decaying  masses :  they  themselves 
being  interwoven  with  the  pearl-coloured  plates  of  the  Retipores, 
rivaUing  the  most  dehcate  ivory  carvings.  Close  by  wave  the  yellow 
and  lilac  Sea-fans  (Gorgonia),  perforated  like  delicate  trellis- work. 
The  bright  sand  of  the  bottom  is  covered  with  a  thousand  stmnge 
forms  of  sea-urchins  and  star-fishes.  The  leaf-like  Flvstrae  and  Escharas 
adhere  like  mosses  and  lichens  to  the  branches  of  coral — the  yellow, 
green,  and  purple-striped  limpets  clinging  to  their  trunks.  The  sea- 
anemones  expand  their  crowns  of  tentacula  upon  the  rugged  rocks  or 
on  flat  sands,  looking  like  beds  of  variegated  ranunculuses,  or  sparkUng 
like  gigantic  cactus  blossoms,  shining  with  brightest  colours. 

"  Around  the  branches  of  the  coral  shrubs  play  the  hufnming-birds 
of  the  ocean :  little  fishes  sparkling  with  red  or  blue  metallic  glitter, 
or  gleaming  in  golden  green  or  brightest  silvery  lustre ;  like  spirits  of 
the  deep,  the  delicate  milk-white  jelly-fishes  float  softly  through  the 
charmed  world.  Here  gleam  the  violet  and  gold-green  Isabelle,  and 
the  flaming  yellow,  black,  and  vermilion-striped  Coquette,  as  they 
chase  their  prey ;  there  the  band-fish  shoots  snake-like  through  the 
thicket,  resembhng  a  silvery  riblon  glittering  with  rose  and  azure 
hue.  Then  come  the  fabulous  cuttle-fishes,  in  all  the  diaphanous 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  but  with  no  definite  outline. 

•*  When  day  declines,  with  the  shades  of  night  this  fantastic  garden 
is  hgh^ed  up  with  renewed  splendour.  Millions  of  microscopic  medusaa 
and  crustaceans,  like  so  many  glowing  sparks,  dance  through  the 
gloom.  The  Sea-pen  waves  in  a  greenish  phosphorescent  light. 
Whatever  is  beautiful  or  wondrous  among  JisJies,  Echinoderms,  jelly- 
fishes  and  polypi  and  mollusca,  is  crowded  into  the  warm  and  crystal 
waters  of  the  Tropical  ocean." 

It  is  stated  on  the  Title-page  that  "  The  Ocean  World  "  is  chiefly 
translated  from  M.  Louis  Figuier's  two  most  recent  works.  In  justice 
to  that  gentleman,  we  must  explain  this  statement.  The  History  of  the 
Ocean  is  to  a  large  extent,  but  not  wholly,  compiled  from  '*  La  Terre 
et  les  Mers,"  one  of  the  volumes  of  M.  Figuier's  '^  Tableau  de  la 
17ature ;"  but  the  larger  portion  of  the  work  is  a  free  translation  of 
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that  anthors  latest  work,  "La  Vie  et  les  Moeurs  des  Animanx." 
Other  chapters,  such  as  "  Life  in  the  Ocean,"  the  chapter  on  Crusta- 
ceans, and  some  others,  are  compiled  from  various  sources ;  they  will 
not  be  found  in  either  of  M.  Figuier's  volumes ;  but  in  other  respects 
Lis  text  has  been  pretty  closely  followed. 

M.  Figuier's  plan  is  to  begin  the  study  of  animals  with  the  less 
perfect  beings  occupying  the  lower  rounds  of  the  Zoological  ladder,  his 
reason  for  doing  so  being  an  impression  that  the  presence  of  the 
gradually  perfecting  animal  structure,  from  the  simplest  organisms  up 
to  the  more  perfect  forms,  was  specially  calculated  to  attract  the 
reader.  "  What  can  be  more  curious  or  more  interesting  to  the  mind," 
ae  asks,  "  than  to  examine  the  successive  links  in  the  uninterrupted 
chain  of  living  beings  which  commence  with  the  Infusoria  and  ter- 
minate in  Man  ?" 

The  work,  he  hopes,  is  not  without  the  impress  of  a  true  cha- 
racter of  novelty  and  originality ;  at  least  he  knows  no  work  in  which 
the  strange  habits  and  special  interests  of  the  Zoophytes  and  Molluscs 
can  be  studied,  nor  any  work  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  represent 
them  by  means  of  designs  at  once  scientifically  correct  and  attractive 
from  the  picturesque  character  of  the  illustrations,  most  of  which 
have  been  made  from  specimens  selected  by  Monsieur  Ch.  Bevalet 
from  the  various  museums  in  Paris. 

One  of  those  charming  plain-speaking  children  we  sometimes  meet 
with  lately  said  to  M.  Figuier,  "  They  tell  me  thou  art  a  vulgariser  of 
Science.     What  is  that  ?" 

He  took  the  child  in  his  arms,  and  carried  it  to  the  window,  where 
there  was  a  beautiful  rose-tree  in  blossom,  and  invited  it  to  pull  a  rose. 
The  child  gathered  the  perfumed  flower,  not  without  pricking  itself 
cruelly  with  the  spines ;  then,  with  its  little  hands  still  bleeding,  it 
\\ent  to  distribute  roses  to  others  in  the  room. 

"  Thou  art  now  a  vulgariser,"  said  he  to  the  child ;  "  for  thou  takest 
to  thyself  the  thorns,  and  givest  the  flowers  to  others  !*' 

The  parallel,  although  exaggerated,  is  not  without  its  basis  of  truth, 
and  was  probably  suggested  by  the  criticism  some  «(jf  his  works  have 
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met  with ;  the  critics  forgetting  apparently  that  these  works  are  an 
attempt  to  render  scientific  subjects  popular,  and  attractive  to  the 
general  reader. 

In  the  present  edition  of  "  The  Ocean  World  "  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add  to  the  above  (dated  January,  1868),  that  the  work  lias  been 
revised  throughout,  and  some  not  unimportant  errors  corrected.  For 
several  of  these  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  0.  G.  Napier,  who  has  re- 
arranged the  whole  of  the  MoUusca.  Mr.  David  Grieve  has  kindly 
revised  and  added  to  the  Crustacea ;  and  to  the  Messrs.  Johnston  of 
Montrose,  and  Dr.  Wilson  Johnston  of  the  Bengal  service,  I  am 
indebted  for  some  valuable  practical  information  respecting  the  salmon 
and  the  various  modes  of  taking  it. 

W.  S.  0. 

March  1,  1869. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  OCEAN. 
"ApuTToif  fiir  i;8wp— <«The  best  of  all  things  U  water."— Pikda*. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  sesk  covers  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  The  calculation,  as  giyen  by  astronomers,  is  as  follows : 
The  surface  of  the  earth  is  31,625,625^4.  square  miles,  that  portion 
occupied  by  the  waters  being  about  23,814,121  square  miles,  and 
that  consisting  of  continents,  peninsulas,  and  islands,  being  7,811,504 
miles ;  whence  it  follows  that  the  surface  covered  with  water  is  to 
dry  land  as  3*8  is  to  1*2.  The  waters  thus  cover  a  Httle  more  than 
seven-tenths  of  the  whole  surface.  "  On  the  surface  of  the  globe," 
Miclielet  remarks,  *'  water  is  the  rule,  dry  land  the  exception." 

Nevertheless,  the  immensity  and  depth  of  the  seas  are  aids  rather 
than  o])stacles  to  the  intercourse  and  commerce  of  nations ;  the  mari- 
time routes  are  now  traversed  by  ships  and  steamers  conveying  cargoes 
and  passengers  equal  in  extent  to  the  land  routes.  One  of  the  features 
most  characteiistic  of  the  ocean  is  its  continuity ;  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  inland  seas,  such  as  the  Caspian,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  some 
others,  the  ocean  is  one  and  indivisible.  As  the  poet  says,  "  it  em- 
braces the  whole  earth  with  an  imintennipted  wave." 

Tlfpl  iracay  ff  fl\t<T(rofityou 

ALs  HVLUs  iu  J'romct'teits  Vinci ul. 

The  mean  depth  of  the  sea  Ls  not  verj'  exactly  ascertained,  but 
certain  phenomena  obsen'ed  in  the  movement  of  tides  are  supi)osed  to 
be  incapable  of  explanation  without  admitting  a  mean  depth  of  three 
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thousand  five  itttndred  fathoms.  It  is  true  that  a  great  nninber  of 
deep-sea  soundings  fall  short  of  that  limit ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  others  reach  seven  or  eigtit  tnousand.  Admitting  that  three 
thousand  fathoms  represents  tihe  mean'  depth  of  the  ocean.  Sir  John 
Herschel  finds  that  the  voltime  of  ^  its  waters  would  exceed  three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  million  cubic  yards. 

This  vast  volume  of  water  is  divided  by  geographers  into  five  great 
oceans :  the  Arctic,  the  Atlantic,  Indian,  Pacific,  and  Antarctic  Oceans. 

The  Arctic  Ocean  extends  from  the  Pole  to  the  Polar  Circle ;  it  is 
situated  between  Asia,  Europe,  and  America. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  commences  at  the  Polar  Circle  and  reaches 
Cape  Horn.  It  is  situated  between  America,  Europe,  and  Africa,  a 
length  of  about  nine  thousand  miles,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  two 
thousand  seven  hundred,  covering  a  surface  of  about  twenty-five 
million  square  miles,  placed  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 
Beyond  the  Cape  of  Storms,  as  Cape  Horn  may  be  truly  called,  it  is 
only  separated  by  an  imaginary  line  from  the  vast  seas  of  the  south, 
in  which  the  waves,  which  are  the  principal  source  of  tides,  have  their 
birth.  Here,  according  to  Maury,  the  young  tidal  wave,  rising  in  the 
circumpolar  seas  of  the  south,  and  obedient  to  the  sun  and  moon,  rolls 
on  to  the  Atlantic,  and  in  twelve  hours  after  passing  the  parallel  of 
Cape  Horn  is  found  pouring  its  flood  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  whence 
it  is  projected  in  great  waves  across  the  Atlantic  and  round  the  globe, 
sweeping  along  its  shores  and  penetrating  its  gulfs  and  estuaries, 
rising  and  falling  in  the  open  sea  two  or  three  feet,  but  along  the 
shore  having  a  range  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  Sometimes,  as  at  Fundy 
on  the  American  coast ;  at  Brest  on  the  French  coast ;  and  Milford 
Haven,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  risiiig 
and  falling  thirty  or  forty  feet,  "  impetuously  rushing  against  the 
shores,  but  gently  stopping  at  a  given  line,  and  flowing  back  to  its 
place  when  the  word  goes  forth,  '  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no 
farther.'  That  which  no  human  power  can  repel,  returns  at  its 
appointed  time  so  regularly  and  surely,  that  the  hour  of  its  approach 
and  the  measure  of  its  mass  may  be  predicted  with  unerring  certainty 
centuries  beforehand." 

The  Indian  Ocean  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Asia,  on  the  west 
by  Africa,  on  the  east  by  the  peninsula  of  Molucca,  the  Sunda  Isles, 
and  AustraUa. 
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The  Pacific,  or  Great  Ocean,  stretches  from  north  to  south,  from 
the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  Circle,  being  bonnded  on  one  side  by 
Asia,  the  i^nd  of  Sunda,  and  Australia ;  on  the  other  by  the  west 
coast  of  America.  This  ocean  contrasts  in  a  striking  manner  with 
the  Atlantic :  the  one  has  its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south,  the 
other  from  east  to  west ;  the  currents  of  the  Pacific  are  broad  and 
slow,  those  of  the  other  narrow  and  rapid ;  the  waves  of  this  are  low, 
those  of  the  other  very  high.  If  we  represent  the  volume  of  water 
which  fells  into  the  Pacific  by  one,  that  received  by  the  Atlantic  will 
he  represented  by  the  figure  5.  The  Pacific  is  the  calmest  of  seas, 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  the  most  stormy. 

The  Antarctic  Ocean  extends  from  the  Antarctic  Polar  Circle  to 
the  South  Pole. 

It  is  remarkable  that  one  half  of  the  globe  should  be  entirely 
covered  with  water,  whilst  the  other  contains  less  of  water  than  dry 
land.  Moreover,  the  distribution  of  land  and  water,  if,  in  considering 
the  germ  of  the  oceanic  basins,  we  compare  the  hemispheres  separated 
by  the  Equator  and  the  northern  and  southern  halves  of  the  globe,  is 
found  to  be  very  unequal. 

Oceans  communicate  with  continents  and  islands  by  coasts,  which 
are  said  to  be  scarped  when  a  rocky  coast  makes  a  steep  and  sudden 
descent  to  the  sea,  as  in  Brittany,  Norway,  and  the  west  coast  of 
tLe  British  Islands.  In  this  kind  of  coast  certain  rocky  indentations 
encircle  it,  sometimes  above,  sometimes  under  water,  forming  a 
Lib'.'rinth  of  islands,  as  at  the  Lands  End,  Coniwall,  where  the 
S:illy  Islands  foiin  a  compact  group  of  from  one  to  two  hundred 
rocky  islets,  rising  out  of  a  deep  sea ;  or  in  the  case  of  the  Channel, 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  France,  where  the  coast  makes  a  sudden 
dc-^ent,  forming  steep  cliffs  and  leaving  an  open  sea.  The  coast  is 
said  to  Ik)  flat  when  it  consists  of  soft  argillaceous  soil  descending  to 
the  shore  with  a  gentle  slope.  Of  tliis  description  of  coast  there  are 
two,  namelv,  sandv  Ix^aches,  and  hillocks  or  dunes. 

T\Tiat  Ls  the  average  depth  of  the  sea  ?  It  Ls  difficult  to  give  an 
exact  answer  to  this  question,  because  of  the  great  difficulty  met  with 
in  taking  soimdings,  caused  chiefly  by  the  deviations  of  submarine 
<  iirrents.  No  reliable  soundings  have  yet  been  made  in  water  over 
five  miles  in  depth. 
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Laplace  found,  on  astronomical  consideration,  that  the  mean  depth 
of  the  ocean  could  not  be  more  than  ten  thousand  feet.  Alexander 
von  Humboldt  adopts  the  same  figures.  Dr.  Young  attributes  to  the 
Atlantic  a  mean  depth  of  a  thousand  yards,  and  to  the  Pacific,  four 
thousand.  Mr.  Airy,  the  Astronomer  Boyal,  has  laid  down  a 
.  formula,  that  waves  of  a  given  breadth  will  travel  with  certain  velo- 
cities at  a  given  depth,  from  which  it  is  estimated  that  the  average 
depth  of  the  North  Pacific,  between  Japan  and  California,  is  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  fathoms,  or  two  miles  and  a 
half.  But  these  estimates  fall  tax  short  of  the  soundings  reported  by 
navigators,  in  which,  as  we  shall  see,  there  are  important  and  only 
recently  discovered  elements  of  error.  Du  Petit  Thenars,  during  his 
scientific  voyage  in  the  frigate  VenuSy  took  some  very  remarkable 
soundings  in  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean :  one,  without  finding 
bottom  at  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  eleven  fftthoms ;  another, 
in  the  equinoctial  region,  indicated  bottom  at  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety. 

In  his  last  expedition,  in  search  of  a  north-west  passage.  Captain 
£oss  found  soimdings  at  five  thousand  fathoms.  Lieutenant  Walsh, 
of  the  American  Navy,  reports  a  cast  of  the  deep-sea  lead,  not  far 
from  the  American  coast,  at  thirty-four  thousand  feet  without  bottom. 
Lieutenant  Berryman  reported  another  unsuccessful  attempt  to  fathom 
mid  ocean  with  a  line  thirty-nine  thousand  feet  in  length.  Captain 
Denman,  of  H.  M.  S.  Herald,  reported  bottom  in  the  South  Atlantic 
at  the  depth  of  forty-six  thousand  feet ;  and  Lieutenant  J.  P.  Parker, 
of  the  United  States  frigate  Congress,  on  attempting  soundings  near 
the  same  region,  let  go  his  plummet,  after  it  had  run  out  a  line  fifty 
thousand  feet  long,  as  if  the  bottom  had  not  been  reached.  We 
have  thie  authority  of  Lieutenant  Maury  for  saying,  however,  that 
"  there  are  no  such  depths  as  these."  The  under-currents  of  the  deep 
sea  have  power  to  take  the  line  out  long  after  the  plummet  has 
ceased  to  sink,  and  it  was  before  this  fact  was  discovered  that  these 
great  soundings  were  reported.  It  has  also  been  discovered  that  the 
line,  once  dragged  do\sTi  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  runs  out  un- 
ceasingly. This  difficulty  was  finally  overcome  by  the  ingenuity  of 
Midshipman  Brooke.  Under  the  judicious  patronage  of  the  Secretary 
to  the  United  States  Navy,  Mr.  Brooke  invented  the  simple  and  in- 
genious apparatus  (Fig.  1),  by  which  soundings  arc  now  made,  in  a 
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muuMi  wbioh  ikot  ooly  eeUUiahee  the  depth,  bnt  brings  up  specimms 
<tf  Uw  botttnn.  The  aoanding-lme  in  this  appuatiiB  ia  attached  to  a 
wogh^  nd  of  iron,  the  lower  eztremit7  of  which  contains  a  hollow 
«ap  tac  the  zeoepid(ni  of  tallow  or  some  other  soft  gnhetanoe.  This 
rod  is  passed  tbnragh  a  hole  in  a  thirty-two  pound  e^erieal  shot, 
being  sappcnted  in  its  positiim  by  simga  a,  which  are  hooked  on  to 
the  line  by  the  swirds  a.    When  the  rod  strikee  the  bottcnn,  the 


tension  on  the  line  ceases,  the  swivels  are  reversed,  the  slingB  n  are 
thrown  out  of  the  hooks,  the  ball  ialls  to  the  ground,  and  the  rod, 
released  &om  ita  weight,  is  easily  drawn  np,  bringing  with  it  portions 
of  the  bottom  attached  to  the  greasy  snbetance  in  the  cap.  By 
means  of  this  apparatus,  specimens  of  the  bottom  bsTe  been  brought 
dp  from  the  depth  of  fonr  miles. 
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The  greatest  depth  at  which  the  bottom  has  been  reached  with  this 
plummet  is  in  the  North  Atlantic  between  the  parallels  of  thirty-five 
and  forty  degrees  north,  and  immediately  south  of  the  great  bank 
of  rocks  oflf  Newfoundland.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand  feet  deep.  "  The  basin  of  the  Atlantic,"  says 
Maury,  "  according  to  the  deep-sea  soundings  in  the  accompanying 
diagram,  is  a  long  trough  separating  the  Old  World  from  the  New,, 
and  extending,  probably,  from  pole  to  pole.  In  breadth,  it  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  Pacific  Ocean.  From  the  top  of  Ghimborazo  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic,  at  the  deepest  place  yet  reached  by 
the  plummet  in  that  ocean,  the  distance  in  a  vertical  line  is  nine 
miles." 

"  Could  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  be  drawn  off,  so  as  to  expose  to 
view  this  great  sea  gash  which  separates  continents,  and  extends  from 
the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  Seas,  it  would  present  a  scene  the  most 
rugged,  grand,  and  imposing ;  the  very  ribs  of  the  soUd  earth  with  the 
foundations  of  the  sea  would  be  brought  to  Ught,  and  we  should  have 
presented  to  us  in  one  view,  in  the  empty  cradle  of  the  ocean,  *  a 
thousand  fearful  wrecks,'  with  the  array  of  *  dead  men's  skulls,  great 
anchors,  heaps  of  pearls,  and  inestimable  stonej^,'  which,  in  the  poet's 
eye,  lie  scattered  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  making  it  hideous  with 
the  sight  of  ugly  death." 

The  depth  of  the  Mediterranean  is  comparatively  inconsiderable* 
Between  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta,  Captain  Smith  estimates  the  depth 
at  about  five  thousand  seven  hundred  feet,  and  from  one  to  three 
thoTisand  in  the  narrower  parts  of  the  straits.  Near  Nice,  Saussure 
found  bottom  at  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty.  It  is  said 
that  the  bottom  is  shallower  in  the  Adiiatic,  and  does  not  exceed 
a  hundred  and  forty  feet  between  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Po. 

The  Baltic  Sea  is  remarkable  for  its  shallow  waters,  its  nmximuin 
rarely  exceeding  six  hundred  feet. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  sea  has  similar  inequalities  to  those 
observed  on  land ;  it  has  its  mountains,  valleys,  hills,  and  plains. 

The  Deep-sea  Sounding  Apparatus  of  Lieutenant  Brooke  has  already 
furnished  some  verj'  remarkable  results.  Aided  by  it,  Dr.  Maury  has 
constructed  his  fine  orographic  map  of  the  basin  of  the  Atlantic,  which 
is  probably  as  exact  as  the  maps  which  represent  Africa  or  Australia. 
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Dr.  Maory  has  also  pablisheil  many  charts,  giving  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  the  substance  of  which  is  given  in  tho  accompanying  map,  which 
represents  the  configuration  of  the  Atlantic  np  to  the  tenth  degree  of 
south  latitude,  not  in  figures,  as  in  Dr.  Maury's  charts,  hut  in  tints ; 
diagonal  lines  from  right  to  left,  representing  the  shores  of  both  hemi- 
spheres, indicate  a  depth  of  less  than  a  thousand  fathoms ;  from  left 
to  right,  indicate  bottom  at  one  thonsand  to  two  thousand ;  horizontal 
lines,  two  to  three  thonsand  fothoms ;  cross  hues  show  an  average  depth 
of  three  to  four  thousand  fathoms ;  finally,  the  perpendicular  lines  in- 
dicate a  depth  of  four  thousand  fathoms  and  upwards.     Solid  black 


indicates  continents  and  islands;  waving  lines,  surrounding  lx)th 
continents  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  indicate  the  sands  which 
surround  the  coast  line  at  a  little  distance  from  the  shore. 


The  question  may  be  asked,  wliat  useful  purpose  is  served  hy  taking 
soundings  at  great  depths?  To  this  wc  may  quote  the  answer  of 
Franklin  to  a  question  of  similar  tendency,  addressed  to  aeronauts — 
"What  purpose  is  sen-ed  by  the  birth  of  a  child?"  Every  fact  in 
pliyaics  is  interesting  in  itself;  it  forms  a  rallying  point,  round  whicli, 
sooner  or  later,  others  will  meet,  in  order  to  establish  some  useful 
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truth ;  and  the  importance  of  making  and  recording  deep- 
K£&  Bonndings  is  established  by  the  snccesaful  immersion 
of  the  transatlantic  telegraph. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  there  exists  a  remark- 
able plat€an,  extending  firom  Cape  Bace  in  Newfonndland,   I 
to  Cape  Clear  in  Ireland,  a  distance  of  over  two  thoasand 
miles,  with  a  breadth  of  fonr  hundred  and  seventy  miles : 
its  mean  depth  along  the  whole  tonte  is  estimated  at  two 
miles  to  two  miles  and  a  half.     It  is  npon  this  telegraphic 
pUt«ftn,  as  it  has  been  called,  that  the  attempt  was  made 
to  lay  down  the  cable  in  1858,  and  it  is  on  it  that  the  I 
enterprise  has  been  so  sncceaafdly  completed,  dttriug  the  I 
year  1866.     Tabular  annelids,  capable  of  boring  into  all  [ 
organic  snletances,  are  natire  to  this  platean,  and  have  I 
materially  asdsted  in  destroying  the  electric  cable.  ~  The  [ 
snHace  of  the  platean  had  been  previonsly  explored  l^ 
means  of  Brooke's  appamtns,  and  the  bottom  was  found  I 
to  be  composed   chiefly  of  microscopic  calcareons  shells  I 
(Foraminifera),  and  a  few  siliceous  shells  {Diaiomacea). 
These  dehcate  and  fragile  shells,  which  seemed  to  strew  I 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  beds  of  great  thickness,  were  I 
hronght  np  by  the  sonnding-rod  in  a  state  of  perfect  I 
preservation,  which  proves  that  the  water  is  remarkably  I 
qniet  in  these  depths, — an  inference  which  is  fnlly  borne  I 
ont  by  the  condition  in  which  the  cable   of  1658  wa^  I 
fonnd,  when  picked  np  in  1866, 

The  first  exploration  of  this  platean  was  undertaken  by  I 
the  American  brig  Dolphin,  which  took  a  hundred  sound- 
itigB  one  hundred  miles  from  the  coast  of  Scotland,  after- 
wards taking  the  direction  of  the  Azores,  to  the  north  of  I 
which  bottom  was  fonnd,  consisting  of  chalk  and  yellow  I 
sand,  at  nine  thousand  six  hundred  feet.  To  the  south  of  I 
Newfoundland,  the  depth  was  found  to  be  sixteen  thousand  I 
five  hundred  feet.  In  185(),  Lieutenant  Berryman,  of  the  I 
American  steamer  Arctic,  completed  a  line  of  soundings  I 
from  St.  John,  Newfoundland,  to  Valentia,  off  the  Irish  [ 
coast,  and  in  18')?,  Lieutenant  Dayman,  of  the  English  I 
steamship  Cyclops,  repeated  the  same  operation :  this  last  I 
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line  of  BonndingSy  the  resnlt  of  which  is  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying section,  differed  slightly  from  that  followed  by  Lieutenant 


La  t&e  (xnlf  of  Mexico,  the  depth  does  not  seem  to  exceed  seven 
thousand  feet ;  the  Baltic  does  not  in  any  place  exceed  eleven  hun- 
dred. The  depth  of  the  Mediterranean  is,  as  we  have  said,  very  variable. 
At  Nice,  according  to  Horace  de  Sanssnre,  the  average  depth  is  three 
thonaaiid  three  hundred  feet.  Between  the  Dalmatian  coast  and  the 
month  of  the  Po,  bottom  is  found  at  a  hundred  and  forty  feet. 
Oaptain  Smith  found  soundings  at  from  one  thousand  to  nine  thou- 
mid  £Bet  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  at  ten  thousand  feet 
IjetuFeeu  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta,  where  the  breadth  exceeds  sixteen  miles. 
Between  Bhodes  and  Alexandria,  the  greatest  depth  is  ten  thousand 
fiaet.  Between  Alexandria  and  Candia  it  is  ten  thousand  three  hun- 
dred. A  hundred  and  twenty  miles  east  of  Malta  it  is  fifteen  thousand. 
Tbe  peculiar  form  of  the  Mediterranean  has  led  to  its  being  compared 
to  a  YBBk  inverted  tunnel. 

The  Arctic  Ocean  has,  probably,  no  great  depth.  Hence  salt  water, 
tcSkming  the  general  law  of  contracting  as  it  is  cooled  until  it  freezes, 
no  ioe  can  be  formed  on  its  surfEice  till  the  temperature  has  fallen 
through  its  entire  depth  nearly  to  freezing  point,  when  the  entire 
mass  ia  consolidated  into  pack-ice.  According  to  Baron  Wrangel,  the 
bottom  of  the  glacial  sea,  on  the  north  coast  of  Siberia,  forms  a  gentle 
slope,  and,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  miles  from  the  shore,  it  is 
still  only  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  feet.  Nevertheless,  in  Baffin's 
Bay,  Dr.  Eane  made  soundings  at  eleven  thousand  six  hundred  feet. 

The  inequahties  of  the  basin  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  are,  comparatively, 
unknown  to  us.  The  greatest  depth  observed  by  Lieutenant  Brooke 
in  the  great  ocean  is  two  thousand  seven  hundred  fathoms,  which  he 
found  in  fifty-nine  degrees  north  latitude  and  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  degrees  east  longitude.  Applying  the  theory  of  waves  to  the  billows 
propelled  from  the  coast  of  Japan  to  California,  during  the  earth- 
quake of  the  23rd  of  December,  1854,  Professor  Bache  calculated  that 
the  mean  depth  of  this  part  of  the  Pacific  is  fourteen  thousand 
four  hundred  feet.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  latitude  sixty  degrees 
south  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  degrees  east  longitude,  he  found 
soundings  at  fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  feet — about  two  miles  and 
a  half.     Another  cast  of  the  lead  in  the  Indian  Ocean  was  made  in 
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seven  thousand  and  forty  fathoms,  but  without  bringing  up  any  soil  from 
the  bottom.  Among  the  fragments  brought  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Coral  Sea,  a  remarkable  absence  of  calcareous  shells  was  noted,  whilst 
the  siliceous  fragments  of  sponges  were  found  in  great  quantities.  Other 
soundings  made  in  the  Pacific,  at  a  depth  of  four  or  five  miles,  were 
examined  by  Ehrenberg,  who  found  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  difierent 
forms  of  infusoria  represented,  and  among  them  twenty-two  species  new 
to  him.  Generally  speaking,  the  composition  of  the  infusoria  of  the 
Atlantic  are  calcareous;  those  of  the  Pacific,  siliceous.  These  ani- 
malcules draw  from  the  sea  the  mineral  matter  with  which  it  is 
charged — that  is,  the  lime  or  siUca  which  form  their  shell.  These 
shells  accumulate  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  and  form  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean.  The  animals  construct  their  habitations  near  the  surfece ; 
when  they  die,  they  faU  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  where  they 
accumulate  in  myriads,  forming  mountains  and  plains  in  mid  ocean. 
In  this  manner,  we  may  remark,  en  passant,  many  of  the  existing  con- 
tinents had  their  birth  in  geological  times.  The  horizontal  beds  of 
marine  deposits,  which  are  called  sedimentary  rocks,  and  especially 
the  cretaceous  rocks  and  calcareous  beds  of  the  Jurassic  and  Tertiary 
periods,  all  result  from  such  remains.* 

The  sea  level  is,  in  general,  the  same  everywhere.  It  represents 
the  spherical  form  of  our  planet,  and  is  the  basis  for  calculating  all  ter- 
restrial heights ;  but  many  gulis  and  inland  seas  open  on  the  east  are 
supposed  to  be  exceptions  to  this  rule :  the  accumulation  of  waters, 
pressed  into  these  receptacles  by  the  general  movement  of  the  sea 
from  east  to  west,  it  is  alleged,  may  pile  up  the  waters,  in  some 
cases,  to  a  greater  height  than  the  general  level. 

It  had  long  been  admitted,  on  the  faith  of  inexact  observation,  that 
the  level  of  the  Bed  Sea  was  higher  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  has  also  been  said  that  the  level  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  Panama  is 
higher  by  about  forty  inches  than  the  mean  level  of  the  Atlantic  at 
Ghagres,  and  that,  at  the  moment  of  high  water,  this  difference  is 
increased  to  about  thirteen  feet,  while  at  low  it  is  over  six  feet  in  the 
opposite  direction.  This  has  been  proved,  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes, 
to  be  error  in  what  concerns  the  difference  in  level  of  the  Bed  Sea  and 
Mediterranean ;  and  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  is  near  at 
hand,  will  probably  furnish  still  more  convincing  proofs.    Becent 

♦  «•  World  before  the  Deluge."    Second  edition. 
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soundings  show  that  the  mean  level  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
Oceans  are  identical. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  all  the  waters  of  the  several  seas 
gathered  together  would  form  a  sphere  of  fifty  or  sixty  leagues  in 
diameter,  and,  supposing  the  surface  of  the  globe  perfectly  level,  that 
these  waters  would  submerge  it  to  the  depth  of  more  than  six  hundred 
feet.  Again,  admitting  the  mean  depth  of  the  sea  to  be  thirteen 
thousand  feet,  its  estimated  contents  ought  to  be  nearly  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  cubic  miles  of  water ;  and,  if  the 
sea  could  be  imagined  to  be  dried  up,  all  the  sewers  of  the  earth 
would  require  to  pour  their  waters  into  it  for  forty  thousand  years,  in 
order  to  fill  the  vast  basins  anew. 

If  we  could  imagine  the  entire  globe  to  be  divided  into  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-six  parts  by  weight,  we  should  find  approxi- 
mately, according  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  that  the  total  weight  of  the 
oceanic  waters  is  equivalent  to  one  of  these  parts. 

The  specific  weight  of  sea  water  is  a  httle  above  that  of  fresh  water, 
the  proportion  being  as  a  thousand  to  a  thousand  and  twenty-seven. 
The  Dead  Sea,  which  receives  no  fresh  water  into  its  bosom  to  main- 
tain itself  at  the  same  level  as  other  seas,  acquires  a  liiglier  degree  of 
saltness,  and  is  equal  to  a  thousand  and  twenty-eight.  The  specific 
gravity  of  sea  water  is  about  the  same  as  the  milk  of  a  healthy  woman. 

Tlie  colour  of  the  sea  is  continually  varying,  and  is  chiefly 
caused  by  filtration  of  the  solar  rays.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  the  majority  of  observers,  the  ocean,  seen  by  reflection,  presents 
a  fine  azure  blue  or  ultramarine  {cieriileiun  mare).  When  the  air 
is  pure  and  the  surface  calm  this  tint  softens  insensibly,  until  it 
is  lost  and  blended  with  the  blue  of  the  heavens.  Near  the  shore  it 
becomes  more  of  a  green  or  glaucus,  and  more  or  less  brilliant, 
according  to  circumstances.  Tliere  are  some  days  when  the  ocean 
assumes  a  hvid  aspect,  and  others  when  it  becomes  a  very  pure  green ; 
at  other  times,  the  green  is  sombre  and  sad.  When  the  sea  is  agitated, 
the  green  takes  a  brownish  hue.  At  sunset,  the  surface  of  the  sea  is 
illumined  with  tints  of  every  hue  of  purple  and  emerald.  Placed  in  a 
vase,  sea  water  appears  perfectly  transparent  and  colourless.  According 
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to  Scoresby,  the  Polar  seas  are  of  brilliant  tdtramarine  bine.  Gastaz 
says  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  it  is  celestial  blue,  and  Tockey 
describes  the  equinoctial  Atlantic  as  being  of  a  vivid  blue. 

Many  local  causes  influence  the  colours  of  marine  waters,  and  give 
them  certain  decided  and  constant  shades.  A  bottom  of  white  sand 
will  communicate  a  greyish  or  apple-green  colour  to  the  water,  if  not 
very  deep ;  when  the  sand  is  yellow,  the  green  appears  more  sombre ; 
the  presence  of  rocks  is  often  announced  by  the  deep  colour  which  the 
sea  takes  in  their  vicinity.  In  the  Bay  of  Loango  the  waters  appear 
of  a  deep  red,  because  the  bottom  is  there  naturally  red.  It  appears 
white  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  yellow  on  the  coast  of  Japan,  green  to  the 
west  of  the  Canaries,  and  black  round  the  Maldive  group  of  islands. 
The  Mediterranean,  towards  the  Archipelago,  sometimes  becomes  more 
or  less  red.  The  White  and  Black  Seas  appear  to  be  named  after  the 
ice  of  the  one  and  the  tempests  to  which  the  other  is  subject. 

At  other  times,  coloured  animalcules  give  to  the  water  a  particular 
tint.  The  Bed  Sea  owes  its  colour  to  a  deUcate  microscopic  algss 
{Trychodesmium  erythrasum),  which  was  subjected  to  the  microscope 
by  Ehrenberg ;  but  other  causes  of  colouration  are  suggested.  Some 
microscopists  maintain  that  it  is  imparted  by  the  shells  and  other 
remains  of  infusoria;  others  ascribe  the  colour  to  the  evaporation 
which  goes  on  unceasingly  in  that  riverless  district,  producing  salt 
rocks  on  a  great  scale  all  round  its  shores.  In  the  same  manner 
sea  water,  concentrated  by  the  action  of  the  solar*  rays  in  the  salt 
marshes  of  the  south  of  France,  when  they  arrive  at  a  certain  stage  of 
concentration  take  a  fine  red  colour,  which  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
some  red-shelled  animalcules  which  only  appear  in  sea  water  of  this 
strength.  The  saline  lakes  on  the  Great  Thibetian  water  sheds  are 
due  to  this  cause.  Strangely  enough,  these  minute  creatures  die 
when  the  waters  attain  greater  density  by  further  concentration,  and 
also  if  it  becomes  weaker  from  the  effects  of  rain. 

Navigators  often  traverse  long  patches  of  green,  red,  white,  or  yellow 
coloured  water,  all  of  which  are  due  to  the  presence  of  microscopic 
crustaceans,  medusae,  zoophytes,  and  marine  plants ;  the  Vermilion  Sea 
on  the  Califomian  coast  is  entirely  due  to  the  latter  cause. 

The  phenomenon  known  as  Phosphorescence  of  the  Sea  is  due  to 
analogous  causes.    This  wonderful  sight  is  observable  in  all  seas,  but 
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is  most  £reqtient  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Arabian  Gnlf,  and  other 
tropical  seas.  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  Captain  Eingman,  of  the  American 
ship  Shooting  Star,  traversed  a  zone  twenty-three  miles  in  length  so 
filled  with  phosphorescent  animalcules  that  at  seven  hours  forty-five 
minntes  the  water  was  rapidly  assuming  a  white,  milky  appearance, 
and  during  the  night  it  presented  the  appearance  of  a  vast  field  of 
snow.  "  There  was  scarcely  a  cloud  in  the  heavens,"  he  continues, 
"  yet  the  sky,  for  about  ten  degrees  above  the  horizon,  appeared  as 
.Uack  as  if  a  storm  were  raging ;  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  shone 
with  a  feeble  light,  and  the  *  Milky  Way  '  of  the  heavens  was  almost 
entirely  ecHpsed  by  that  through  which  we  were  sailing."  The 
^nimRlg  which  produced  this  appearance  were  about  six  inches  long, 
and  formed  of  a  gelatinous  and  translucent  matter.  At  times,  the 
8ea  was  one  blaze  of  hght,  produced  by  countless  millions  of  minute 
globular  creatures,  called  NodUucw.  The  motion  of  a  vessel  or  the 
plash  of  an  oar  will  often  excite  their  lucidity,  and  sometimes,  after 
the  ebb  of  tide,  the  rocks  and  seaweed  of  the  coast  are  glowing  with 
them.  Various  other  tribes  of  animals  there  are  which  contribute  to 
this  luminous  appearance  of  the  sea.  M.  Peron  thus  describes  the 
efiket  produced  by  Pyrosoma  Atlanticumy  on  his  voyage  to  the  Isle  of 
France  :  "  The  wind  was  blowing  with  great  violence,  the  night  was 
dark,  and  the  vessel  was  making  rapid  way,  when  what  appeared  to 
be  a  vast  sheet  of  phosphorus  presented  itself  floating  on  the  waves, 
and  occupying  a  great  space  ahead  of  the  ship.  The  vessel  having 
passed  through  this  fiery  mass,  it  was  discovered  that  the  light  was 
occasioned  by  animalcules  swimming  about  in  the  sea  at  various  depths 
round  the  ship.  Those  which  were  deepest  in  the  water  looked  like 
red-hot  balls,  while  those  on  the  surface  resembled  cylinders  of  red-hot 
iron.  Some  of  the  latter  were  caught :  they  were  found  to  vary  in 
gize  from  three  to  seven  inches.  All  the  exterior  of  the  creatures 
bristled  with  long  thick  tul^ercles,  shining  like  so  many  diamonds,  and 
these  seemed  to  be  the  principal  seat  of  their  luminosity.  Inside  also 
there  appeared  to  be  a  multitude  of  oblong  narrow  glands,  exhibiting 
a  high  degree  of  phosphoric  power.  The  colour  of  these  animals  when 
m  repose  is  an  opal  yellow,  mixed  with  green ;  but,  on  the  shghtest 
movement,  the  animal  exhibits  a  spontaneous  contractile  power,  and 
assumes  a  luminous  briUiancy,  passing  through  various  shades  of  deep 
red,  orange  green,  and  azure  blue." 
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The  phosphorescence  of  the  sea  is  a  spectacle  at  once  imposing  and 
magnificent.  The  ship,  in  plunging  through  the  waves,  Jseems  to 
advance  through  a  sea  of  red  and  blue  flame,  which  is  thrown  off  by 
the  keel  like  so  much  lightning.  Myriads  of  creatures  float  and  play 
on  the  surface  of  the  waves,  dividing,  multiplying,  and  reuniting,  so 
as  to  form  one  vast  field  of  fire.  In  stormy  weather  the  luminous 
waves  roll  and  break  in  a  sUvery  foam.  Glittering  bodies,  which 
might  be  taken  for  fire-fishes,  seem  to  pursue  and  catch  each  other — 
lose  their  hold,  and  dart  after  each  other  anew.  From  time  im-  . 
memorial,  the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea  has  been  observed  by 
navigators.  The  luminous  appearance  presents  itself  on  the  crest  of 
the  waves,  which  in  falling  scatters  it  in  all  directions.  It  attaches 
itself  to  the  rudder  and  dashes  against  the  bows  of  the  vessel.  It 
plays  round  the  reefe  and  rocks  against  which  the  waves  beat,  and  on 
silent  nights,  in  the  tropics,  its  effects  are  truly  magical.  This 
phosphorescence  is  due  chiefly  to  the  presence  of  a  multitude  of 
mollusks  and  zoophytes  which  seem  to  shine  by  their  own  light ; 
they  emit  a  fluid  so  susceptible  of  expansion,  that  in  the  zigzag 
movement  pursued  they  leave  a  luminous  train  upon  the  water,  which 
spreads  with  immense  rapidity.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  minute  mollusks  is  a  species  of  Ptjrosoma,  a  sort  of  mucous  sac 
of  an  inch  long,  which,  thrown  upon  the  deck  of  a  ship,  emits  a  light 
like  a  rod  of  iron  belated  to  a  white  heat.  Sir  John  Herschel  noted 
on  the  surface  of  calm  water  a  very  curious  form  of  this  phosphores- 
cence ;  it  was  a  polygon  of  rectilinear  shape,  covering  many  square 
feet  of  surface,  and  it  illuminated  the  whole  region  for  some  moments 
with  a  vivid  Ught,  which  traversed  it  with  great  rapidity. 

The  phosphorescence  of  the  sea  may  also  result  from  another  cause. 
When  animal  matter  is  decomposed,  it  becomes  phosphorescent.  The 
bodies  of  certain  fishes,  when  they  become  a  prey  to  putrefaction,  emit 
an  intense  light.  MM.  Becquerel  and  Breschet  have  noted  fine  phos- 
phorescent effects  from  this  cause  in  the  waters  of  the  Brenta  at 
Venice.  Animal  matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  proceeding  from 
dead  fish  which  floats  on  the  surface  of  ponds,  is  capable  of  producing 
large  patches  of  oleaginous  matter,  which,  piled  upon  the  water,  com- 
municates to  a  considerable  extent  the  phosphorescent  aspect. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  elsewhere,  there  are  local  causes  which 
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affect  the  coloTir  of  the  waters  in  certain  rivers,  and  even  originate 
their  names.  The  Gnamia,  which  with  the  Gasiqnaire  forms  the  Bio 
Negro,  is  of  a  deep  brown,  which  scarcely  interferes  with  the  limpidity 
of  its  waters.  The  waters  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Casiqnaire  have 
also  a  brownish  colour.  The  Ganges  is  of  a  muddy  brown,  while  the 
I>jumna,  which  it  receives,  is  green  or  blue.  The  whitish  colour 
belongs  to  the  Eio  Bianco,  or  White  Biver,  and  to  many  other  rivers. 
The  Ohio  in  America,  the  Torgedale,  the  Qoetha,  the  Traun  at  Ischl, 
and  most  of  the  Norwegian  rivers,  are  of  a  deUcate  limpid  green.  The 
Yellow  Biver  and  the  Blue  Biver  in  China  are  distinguished  by  the 
characteristic  tint  of  their  waters.  The  Arkansas,  the  Bed  Biver,  and 
the  Lobregat  in  Catalonia,  are  remarkable  for  their  red  colour,  which, 
like  the  Dart  and  other  English  rivers,  they  owe  to  the  earth  over 
which  they  flow,  or  which  their  waters  hold  in  suspension. 

The  water  of  the  sea  is  essentially  saUy  of  a  peculiar  flavour,  slightly 
acrid  and  bitter,  and  a  Uttle  nauseous.  It  has  an  odour  perfectly  sui 
generis,  and  is  slightly  viscous.  In  short,  it  includes  a  great  number 
of  mineral  salts  and  some  other  compounds,  which  give  it  a  very  dis- 
agreeable taste,  and  render  it  unfit  for  domestic  use.  It  contains 
nearly  all  the  soluble  substances  which  exist  on  the  globe,  but 
principally  chloride  of  sodium,  or  marine  salt,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
of  potassium,  and  of  lime. 

Pure  water  is  produced  by  a  combination  of  one  volume  of  oxygen 
and  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen,  or  in  weight,  100  oxygen  and  12*50 
Ljtlrogen.  Sea  water  is  composed  of  the  same ;  but  we  find  there, 
besides,  other  elements,  the  presence  of  which  chemistry  reveals  to  us. 
In  1000  grains  of  sea  water  the  following  ingredients  are  found : — 

Water 962-0 

Chloride  of  soclium 27'1 

Chloride  of  magnesium 5'4 

Chloride  of  potassium 04 

Bromide  of  magnesia 0*1 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 1*2 

Sulphate  of  lime 0*8 

Carbonate  of  lime 01 

Leaving  a  residuum  of    ...      .  2-9 

1000 

consisting  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  iodine 
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iron,  copper,  and  even  silver  in  yarions  quantities  and  proportions, 
according  to  the  locality  of  the  specimen.  In  examining  the  plates  of 
copper  taken  from  the  bottom  of  a  ship  at  Valparaiso,  which  had  been 
long  at  sea,  distinct  traces  of  silver  were  found  deposited  by  the  sea. 
Finally,  we  find  dissolved  in  the  ocean  a  peculiar  mucus,  which  seems 
of  a  mixed  animal  and  vegetable  nature,  and  is  evidently  organic 
matter  proceeding  from  the  successive  decomposition  of  the  innumerable 
generations  of  animals  which  have  disappeared  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world.  This  matter  has  been  descril^  by  the  Count  Marsigli, 
who  designates  it  sometimes  under  the  name  of  fflu,  and  sometimes  as  an 
unctuosiiy.  It  is  the  "  ooze  "  of  marine  surveyors,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  ninety  per  cent,  of  which  is  formed  of  minute  animal 
organisms.  Its  mealy  adhesiveness  results  from  the  pressure  of  the 
superimposed  water.  The  numerous  salts  which  exist  in  the  sea  can 
neither  be  deposited  in  its  bed,  nor  exhaled  with  the  vapour,  to  be 
again  poured  upon  the  soil  in  showers  of  rain.  Particular  agents  retain 
these  salts  in  solution,  transform  them,  and  prevent  their  accumula- 
tion. Hence  sea  water  always  maintains  a  certain  degree  of  saltness 
and  bitterness,  and  the  ocean  continues  to  present  the  chemical 
characters  which  it  has  exhibited  in  all  times,  varying  only  in  certain 
localities  where  more  or  less  fresh  water  \a  poured  into  the  sea  basin 
from  rivers :  thus  the  saltness  of  the  Mediterranean  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  ocean,  probably  because  it  loses  more  water  by  evaporation 
than  it  receives  from  its  fresh-water  affluents.  For  the  opposite  f 
reason,  the  Black  and  the  Caspian  Seas  are  less  charged  with  these 
salts.  The  Dead  Sea  is  so  strongly  impregnated  with  salt  that  the 
body  of  a  man  floats  on  its  surface  without  siliking,  like  a  piece  of 
cork  upon  fresh  water.  The  supposed  cause  is  excessive  evaporation 
and  the  absence  of  rivers  of  any  importance. 

The  saltness  of  the  sea  seems  to  be  generally  less  towards  the  poles 
than  the  equator ;  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this  law.  In  the  Irish 
Channel,  near  the  Cumberland  coast,  the  water  contains  salt  equal  to 
the  fortieth  of  its  weight ;  on  the  coast  of  France,  it  is  equal  to  one 
thirty-second ;  in  the  Baltic,  it  is  equal  to  a  thirtieth  ;  at  Tenerifle,  a 
twenty-eighth ;  and  ofl*  the  coast  of  Spain,  to  a  sixteenth.  Again,  in 
many  places  the  sea  is  less  salt  at  the  surface  than  at  the  bottom.  In 
the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  at  Constantinople,  the  proportion  is  a.s 
seventy-two  to  sixty-two.    In  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  as  thirty-two 
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to  twenty-nine.  It  is  also  stated  that  as  the  salt  increases  at  a  certain 
depth,  the  water  becomes  less  bitter.  At  the  mouth  of  the  great 
rivers  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  water  is  always  less 
saline  than  on  shores  which  receive  no  supplies  of  fresh  water ;  the 
same  remark  applies  to  sea  water  in  the  vicinity  of  polar  ice,  the 
melting  of  which  is  productive  of  much  fresh  water.  A  recent  analysis 
of  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  by  M.  Koux  gives  about  two  pounds  of 
salt  to  one  gallon  of  water.  No  mineral  water,  if  we  except  that  of 
the  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  is  so  largely  impregnated  with  saline  substances ; 
the  quantity  of  bromide  of  magnesia  is  0'35  grammes  to  the  litre. 
The  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  is,  according  to  these  proportions,  the 
richest  natural  depository  of  bromide,  which  it  might  be  made  to 
furnish  abundantly.  The  waters  of  the  great  Lake  of  Utah  and  Lake 
Ourmiah  in  Persia  are  both  highly  saline.  In  Lake  Ourmiah,  as  in 
the  Dead  Sea,  the  proportion  of  salt  is  six  times  greater  than  in  the 
ocean.  Many  of  our  fresh-water  lakes  were  probably  salt  originally, 
but  have  by  degrees  lost  their  saline  properties  by  the  mingling  of 
their  waters  with  those  of  the  rivers  which  traverse  or  flow  into  them. 
Among  the  lakes  which  appear  to  have  been  divested  of  their  saline 
properties  may  be  mentioned  the  great  lakes  of  Canada  and  the  Sea 
of  Baikal,  in  all  of  which  seals  and  other  marine  animals  are  still 
found,  which  have  become  acclimatized  as  the  wkter  gradually  became 
fresh. 

The  saltness  of  sea  water  increases  its  density,  and  at  the  same 
time  its  buoyancy,  thus  adapting  it  for  bearing  ships  and  other 
burdens  on  its  bosom ;  moreover,  to  abbreviate  slightly  Dr.  Maury's 
remark,  "  the  brine  of  the  ocean  is  the  ley  of  the  earth."  From  it 
the  sea  derives  d}'Tiamical  power,  and  its  currents  their  main  strength 
It  is  the  salt  of  the  sea  that  imparts  to  its  waters  those  curious 
anomalies  in  the  laws  of  freezing  and  of  thermal  dilatation,  that  assist 
the  rays  of  heat  to  penetrate  its  bosom ;  the  salts  of  the  sea  invest  it 
with  adaptations  which  fresh  water  could  not  possess.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  inftTciTrmTn  density  would  be  thirty-nine  degrees  two  seconds  F. 
instead  of  twenty-seven  degrees  two  seconds  F.,  when  the  dynamical 
force  of  the  sea  would  be  insuflScient  to  put  the  Gulf  Stream  in 
motion.     Nor  could  it  regidate  those  climates  we  call  marine. 

We  have  said  that  sea  water  contains  nearly  all  the  soluble  sub- 
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stances  which  exist  in  the  globe.  Nevertheless  its  exhalation  is  com- 
paratively pure.  "  The  water  which  evaporates  from  the  sea,"  says 
Yomnan,  in  his  "  Chemistry,"  "  is  nearly  pure,  containing  but  very 
minute  traces  of  salts.  Falling  as  rain  upon  the  land,  it  washes  the 
soil,  percolates  through  the  rocky  layers,  and  becomes  charged  with 
saline  substances,  which  are  borne  seaward  by  the  returning  currents. 
The  ocean,  therefore,  is  the  great  depository  of  all  substances  that 
water  can  dissolve  and  carry  down  from  the  surface  of  the  continenis ; 
and,  as  there  is  no  channel  for  their  escape,  they  would  constantly 
accumulate,  were  it  not  for  the  creatures  which  inhabit  the  seas,  and 
utilize  the  material  thus  brought  within  their  reach."  These  sub- 
stances are  chloride  of  sodium  or  marine  salt,  sulphates  of  magnesia, 
potassa,  lime,  and  other  substances  which  the  water  of  various  seas  is 
found  to  contain. 

In  the  year  1847, 1  made  an  analysis  of  water  taken  a  few  leagues 
from  the  coast  at  Havre,  which  gave  the  following  residt,  from  one 
Htre  (1  pint  -760773) :— * 

Grammes. 

Chloride  of  sodium 25-704 

Chloride  of  magnesium 2*005 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 2  462 

Sulphate  of  lime 1*210 

Sulphate  of  potassa 0094 

Carhonate  of  lime 0132 

Silicate  of  soda 0*017 

Bromide  of  sodium ,.     .       0*103 

Bromide  of  magnesium 0*030 

Oxide  of  iron,  carbonate  and  phospliate  of  mag-)  Only 
nesia,  and  oxide  of  manganese )  traces. 

32*657 

The  water  of  the  Mediterranean  contains  more  salts  than  that  of 
the  ocean. 

The  following  are,  according  to  M.  UsigUo,  who  was  one  of  a  com- 
mission sent  to  examine  the  different  kinds  of  salt  water  in  the  south 
of  France,  the  component  parts  of  one  hundred  gallons  of  Mediter- 
ranean water : — 

*  Examen  Compaiatif  des  Principales  caux  Min^rales  Salines  de  Fiance  et  d'AlIe- 
magne,  par  MM.  L.  Figuier  et  Mialhe.  Read  at  tlic  Acad^mie  de  M^ccin,  23rd  of 
May,  1848. 
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lbs. 

Chloride  of  sodimn 29524 

Chloride  of  potassimn 0'405 

Chloride  of  magnesium 3*219 

Sulphate  of  magneaia 2*477 

Chloride  of  oalciom 6*080 

Sulphate  of  lime 1*557 

Carhonate  of  lime 0*114 

Bromide  of  sodium 0*356 

Protoxide  of  iion 0*003 

Total     .     .     .  43*735 


We  oonclnde,  from  the  quantity  of  sea  salt  contained  in  the  water 
of  the  ocean,  that,  if  it  were  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  it 
would  form  a  layer  of  more  than  thirty  feet  in  height. 

The  salt  contained  in  sea  water  gives  it  a  greater  density  than  fresh 
water;  its  average  specific  weight  is  1*027.  The  density  of  the 
water  of  the  Mediterranean  is,  according  to  M.  Usiglio,  1*025  wheu 
at  the  temperature  of  seventy  degrees.  But  the  saltness  of  the  sea 
varies  very  much  under  the  influence  of  a  great  many  local  circum- 
stances, among  which  we  must  count  principally  currents,  winds 
favourable  to  evaporation,  rivers  coming  from  the  continents,  &c. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  sea  is  less  salt  towards  the  poles 
than  at  the  equator ;  that  the  saltness  increases,  in  general,  with  the 
distance  from  laud,  and  the  depth  of  the  water ;  that  the  interior  seas, 
such  as  the  Baltic,  the  Black  Sea,  the  White  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, and  the  Yellow  Sea,  are  less  salt  than  the  ocean.  The  Mediter- 
ranean is  an  exception  to  this  last  rule ;  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  Salter 
than  the  ocean.  This  diflerence  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
quantity  of  fresh  water  brought  into  it  by  rivers  is  less  than  that  lost 
by  evaporation.  The  Mediterranean  must  therefore  grow  Salter  with 
time,  unless  its  water  is  discharged  into  the  ocean  by  a  counter 
current,  which  would  run  under  the  current  coming  from  the  Atlantic 
by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

The  Black  Sea,  on  the  contrary,  the  water  of  which  has  a  density 
of  only  1*013,  receives  from  rivers  more  fresh  water  than  it  loses  by 
evaporation.  The  saltness  of  this  interior  sea  is  only  half  as  intense 
as  that  of  the  ocean. 

The  Sea  of  Azov  and  the  Caspian  Sea  are  still  less  salt  than  the 

Black  Sea. 

c  2 
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The  following  table  shows  the  relative  composition  of  the  water  in 
these  three  interior  seas : — 


In  100  Gallons  of  Water. 


Chloride  of  sodium 
Chloride  of  potassium . 
Chloride  of  magnesium 
Sulphate  of  magnesia  . 
Sulphate  of  lime    . 
Bicarbonate  of  magnesia 
Bicarbonate  of  lime 
Bromide  of  magnesium 


Black  Sea. 

Sea  of  Azov. 

CaapUn  Sea. 

Density 

Density 

Density 

1013 

1009. 

1-005 

14  0105 

0-G583 

3-6731 

i     9  1892 

0-1279 

0-0761 

1-3045 

0-8870 

0-6324 

1-4704 

0-7642 

1-2389 

01047 

0-2879 

0-4903 

!     0-208G 

0-1280 

00129 

.   1     0-3G4G 

0  0221 

0  1705 

k 

0-0052 

0-0035 

traces 

17-6663 

1 

11-8795 

6-2942 

In  lakes  without  any  outlet,  as  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Lake  of 
Ural,  the  degree  of  saltness  is  considerably  augmented.  Numerous 
experiments  have  proved  that  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  six  times 
Salter  than  that  of  the  ocean.  MM.  Boutron  and  O'Henry  analysed, 
in  April,  1850,  after  the  rainy  season,  some  water  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
taken  at  about  two  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan ;  its  density 
was  then  1*10. 

The  saltness  of  sea  water  makes  it  more  fitted  to  float  ships, 
because  its  density  is  increased  by  the  salts  wliich  are  dissolved  in  it. 
Besides  this,  these  salts  contribute  to  prevent  the  water  becoming 
contaminated  with  decomposed  organic  matter. 

By  the  table  representing  the  composition  of  the  water  of  the 
ocean  and  of  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  we  see  that  salts  of  lime  and 
potassium,  as  well  as  iodine  and  siUca,  are  only  found  in  infinitely 
small  quantities.  Nevertheless,  the  lime  and  silica  contained  in  the 
sea  water  are  of  very  great  importance ;  for  these  quantities,  which 
appear  to  us  so  small  in  the  table  of  a  chemical  analysis,  become 
enormous  in  the  entire  extent  of  the  ocean.  The  marine  plants  take 
in  the  lime,  the  siUca,  the  potassa,  and  the  iodides  which  are  dis- 
solved in  the  sea  water ;  these  mineral  substances  enter  into  their 
textures.  It  is  from  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  sihca  that  the 
marine  animals  form  their  solid  covering,  their  shell  or  carapace. 
The  infusoria  make  use  of  the  lime,  sihca,  and  potassa  for  the  same 
purpose.  It  is  by  the  life  and  habits  of  the  polypi  that  we  explain 
those  Coral  Islands  found  in  the  sea,  the  existence  of  which  has  been 
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a  subject  of  much  astonishment,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  find  a  place 
in  this  chapter. 

The  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  are  studded  with  islands  in  a  state 
of  formation,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  polypi  and  corallines. 
These  zoophytes  extract  from  the  sea  water  the  lime  and  silicium 
which  are  found  there  in  the  state  of  soluble  salts.  In  order  to  grow 
and  develop,  they  must  be  continually  under  water.  They  are  con- 
stantly producing  calcareous  deposits;  these  deposits  rise  rapidly, 
and  at  last  reach  the  surface  of  the  water.  Then  the  seaweed  and 
rubbish  of  all  kinds  that  the  sea  carries  along  with  it,  arrested  by 
these  emerged  masses,  cover  them  with  a  layer  of  fertile  soU,  which  is 
soon  covered  with  vegetation,  as  the  birds  and  the  waves  bring  seeds 
thither. 

The  Coidl  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  which  are  described  in  another 
chapter,  are  formed  in  this  manner. 

Besides  the  substances  named,  sea  water  also  contains,  in  infinitesi- 
mally  small  quantities,  metals,  such  as  iron,  copper,  lead  and  silver. 
The  old  copper  collecting  round  the  keels  of  ships  sometimes  so 
much  silver  that  it  has  been  thought  worth  extracting !  A  curious 
calculation  has  been  attempted,  based  on  the  age  of  ships  and  the 
distance  they  have  gone  during  all  their  voyages,  to  show  that  the 
sea  contains  in  solution  two  million  tons  of  silver  * 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  whence  comes  the  salt  and  other 
substances  held  in  solution  in  sea  water  ?  If  om*  readers  will  turn 
back  to  the  first  few  pages  of  "  The  World  before  the  Deluge,"  they 
will  tetter  understand  the  very  simple  geological  explanation  that  we 
are  going  to  give  of  the  origin  of  different  substances  dissolved  in 
sea  water. 

In  the  first  stage  of  our  planet,  before  the  water}'  vapours  contained 
in  the  primitive  atmosphere  were  condensed,  and  before  they  had 
begun  to  fall  on  the  earth  in  the  form  of  boihng  rain,  the  shell  of  the 
earth  contained  an  infinite  variety  of  heterogeneous  mineral  substances, 
some  soluble  in  water,  others  not.  When  rain  fell  on  the  burning  sur- 
face for  the  first  time,  the  waters  became  charged  with  all  the  soluble 
substances,  which  were  reunited  and  afterwards  deposited,  accumu- 
lating in  the  large  depressions  of  the  soil.     The  seas  of  the  primitive 

•  Sir  J.  Herecherd  "  Physical  Geogropby,'  p.  22,  gives  the  basis  and  details  of  this 
ealculatioa. 
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globe  were  tlius  formed  of  rain  water,  holding  in  solution  all  that  the 
earth  had  given  up,  collected  in  large  basins.  Chloride  of  sodium,  sul- 
phates of  soda,  magnesia,  potassium,  lime,  and  siUca,  in  the  form  of 
soluble  siUcate ;  in  a  word,  every  soluble  matter  that  the  primitive  globe 
contained  formed  part  of  the  mineral  contingent  of  this  water.  If  we 
reflect  that  through  all  time  up  to  the  present  day  none  of  the  general 
laws  of  nature  have  changed — if  we  consider  that  the  soluble  substances 
contained  in  the  water  of  the  primitive  seas  have  remained  there, 
and  that  the  fresh  water  of  the  rivers  constantly  replaces  the  water 
which  disappears  by  evaporation — we  have  the  true  explanation  of 
the  saltness  of  sea  water.  "  It  is  a  very  simple  theory,  it  is  true,"  adds 
M.  Piguier,  "  but  one  that  we  have  found  nowhere,  and  the  responsi- 
bihty  of  which  we  therefore  claim.  The  chloride  of  sodium  is  by  no 
means  the  only  substance  dissolved  in  sea  water.  It  contains,  besides, 
many  other  mineral  substances :  in  short,  every  sduUe  saU  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  and,  along  with  them,  portions  of  different  metals  in 
infinitely  small  quantities." 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  nearly  the  same 
as  the  atmosphere,  so  long  as  no  currents  of  heat  or  cold  interpose 
their  perturbing  influence.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tropics,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  surface  of  the  water  is  shghtly  warmer  than  the  ambient 
air,  but  experiments  on  the  temperature  of  the  sea  from  the  surface  to 
the  bottom  reveal,  according  to  our  author,*  "  some  evidence  which 
establishes  a  curious  law.  In  very  deep  water  a  perfectly  uniform 
temperature  of  four  degrees  below  zero  prevails,  which  corresponds,  as 
physics  have  established,  to  the  maximum  density  of  water.  Under  the 
Equator  this  temperature  exists  at  the  depth  of  seven  thousand  feet.  In 
the  Polar  regions,  where  water  is  colder  at  the  surface,  this  tempera- 
ture is  maintained  at  four  thousand  six  hundred  feet.  The  isothermal 
lines  of  four  degrees  form  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Zones, 
where  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  colder,  and  those  where  it  is  warmer 
than  the  bed  of  four  degrees  below  zero."  This  is  more  clearly  shown 
in  Fig.  4,  which  represents  a  section  of  the  ocean,  the  curved  Une 
which  touches  two  points  at  the  surface  indicating  the  depths  where 
the  temperature  is  constantly  fixed  at  four  degrees. 

Dr.  Maury  8  account  of  this  phenomenon  is  asserted  with  less  confi- 
dence.    The  existence  of  an  isothermal  floor  of  the  ocean,  as  he  calls 

♦  -  La  Terro  ct  lea  Mers."  p.  517.    Troidcmo  EtL 
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it,  wafl  first  suggested  by  the  obserrations  of  Kotzebne,  Admiral 
Beechey,  and  Sir  James  C.  Boss.  "Ita  temperature,  according  to 
Eotzebne,  is  thirty-six  degrees  Fahr.,  or  four  degrees  Cent ;  the 
depth  of  this  bed,  of  invariable  and  uniform  temperature,  is  twelve 
himdred  btboms  at  the  Equator ;  thence  it  gradually  rises  to  the 
parallel  of  about  fifty-six  degrees  north  and  south,  when  it  crops  out, 
and  there  the  temperature  of  the  sea  from  top  to  bottom  is  conjectured 


la  be  permanent  at  thirty-flii  degrees.  The  place  of  this  outcrop,  no 
doubt,  shifts  with  the  seasons,  vibrating  north  and  south,  after  the 
maoncr  of  the  Calm  belts.  Proceeding  onwards  to  the  Frigid  zones, 
this  aqueous  stratum  of  an  unchanging  temperature  dips  again,  and 
continues  to  incline  till  it  reaches  tho  Poles,  at  the  depth  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  fathoms ;  so  that  on  the  equatorial  side  of  the  out- 
crop the  water  above  the  isothermal  floor  is  the  warmer,  hut  in  Polar 
seas  the  supernatant  water  is  the  eokler," 

la  the  saline  properties  of  sea  water  Maury  discovers  one  of  the 
principal  forces  from  which  currents  in  the  ocean  proceed,  "  The 
brine  of  the  ocean  is  the  ley  of  the  earth,"  he  says ;  "  from  it  the  sea 
derives  dynamical  powers,  and  its  currents  their  main  strength. 
Hence,  to  understand  the  dynamics  of  the  ocean,  it  is  necessary  to 
study  the  efiecta  of  their  saltness  upon  the  equilibrium  of  the  waves. 
l\Tiy  ia  the  sea  made  salt  ?  It  is  the  salts  of  the  sea  that  impart  to 
its  waters  those  curious  anomalies  in  the  laws  of  freezing  and  of 
thermal  dilatation.  It  is  the  salts  of  the  sea  that  assist  the  rays  of 
heat  to  penetrate  its  bosom."  The  circulation  of  the  ocean  is  indis- 
pt-iisable  to  the  distribution  of  temperature— to  the  maintenance  of 
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the  meteorological  and  climatic  conditions  which  rule  the  develop- 
ment of  life;  and  this  circulation  could  not  exist — at  least,  the 
character  of  its  waters  would  be  completely  changed — if  they  were 
fresh  in  place  of  salt.  "  Let  us  imagine,"  says  M.  Julien,  "  that 
the  sea,  now  entirely  composed  of  fresh  water,  of  one  uniform 
temperature  from  the  Pole  to  the  Equator,  and  from  the  surfece  to 
its  greatest  depths ;  the  solar  heat  would  penetrate  the  liquid  beds 
nearest  to  the  Equator;  it  would  dilate  them,  so  as  to  raise  them 
above  their  primitive  level ;  by  the  single  eflfect  of  gravitation,  they 
would  glide  on  the  surface  towards  the  polar  zones.  The  absence  of 
all  solar  radiation  would  tend,  on  the  contrary,  to  cool  and  contract 
them  without  this  tendency.  An  exchange  would  be  established 
from  the  extremities  towards  the  centre ;  in  other  words,  a  counter 
current  of  cold  and  heavy  water,  calculated  to  replace  the  losses  occa- 
sioned by  the  action  of  solar  radiation,  would  descend  from  the  Poles, 
but  quite  maintaining  itself  beneath  the  light  and  warm  current  from 
he  Equator." 

In  a  like  system  of  general  circulation,  the  physical  properties  of  pure 
water,  which  attains  its  maximum  of  density  seven  degrees  two  seconds 
F.  below  zero,  would  produce  the  most  singular  consequences.  As  its 
temperature  rose  above  that  point,  the  water  would  become  lighter, 
having,  consequently,  a  tendency  to  ascend  towards  the  upper  beds.  After 
this,  the  equatorial  current,  meeting  in  its  progress  towards  the  Poles 
the  cold  water,  would  itself  be  cooled  down ;  and  when  its  temperature 
had  reached  four  degrees  below  zero,  being  now  heavier  than  the  polar 
current,  would  change  places  with  it,  descending  until  it  reached  water 
equally  dense,  while  the  polar  current  would  ascend.  Hence  would 
arise  a  sort  of  confusion  of  currents  which  would  give  to  a  fresh-wnter 
ocean  the  strangest  results,  disarranging  every  instant  the  regular 
circulation  of  its  waters.  It  could  not  be  so,  however,  in  an  ocean  of 
salt  water,  which  attains  its  maximum  specific  gravity  at  four  degrees 
eight  seconds  F.  below  zero.  By  evaporation  at  the  surface  it  is  con- 
centrated and  precipitated,  and  thus  rendered  denser  than  that  imme- 
diately below  the  surface.  It  consequently  sinks,  while  the  lower  beds 
come  up  to  replace,  in  order  to  modify  it,  and  in  turn  to  be  precipitated 
in  the  same  manner.  "  In  this  manner  we  find  established  a  continually 
ascending  and  descending  movement,  which  carries  down  into  the  depths 
of  ocean  the  water  warmed  at  the  surface  by  the  solar  rays  of  the  Torrid 
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zone.  This  double  vertical  current  facilitates  and  prepares  the  gi-and 
horizontal  current  which  puts  these  submarine  reserroirs  of  heat  in 
communication  with  the  lower  beds  of  the  glacial  sea.  In  the  Arctic 
basin  the  clouds,  the  melted  snow,  and  the  great  rivers,  which  have 
their  mouths  on  the  north  of  both  continents,  pix)duce  considerable 
quantities  of  fresh  water,  which,  mixing  with  the  waves  of  the  Polar 
Sea,  form  a  bed  of  mean  density  hght  enough  to  maintain  itself  and 
flow  off  towards  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  These  surface  movements  deter- 
mine in  the  lower  regions  certain  contrary  movements,  whence  origi- 
nate the  powerful  counter  currents  which  ascend  the  Straits  from 
Baffin's  Bay  and  reappear  in  the  mysterious  *  Polynia '  of  Kane,  diffus- 
ing there  its  treasure  of  heat  brought  from  intertropical  seas."  Dr. 
Eane,  in  his  interesting  Narrative,  reports  an  open  sea  north  of  the 
parallel  of  eighty- two  degrees,  which  he  and  his  party  crossed  a  barrier 
of  ice  eighty  miles  broad  to  reach,  and  before  he  reached  it  the  ther- 
mometer marked  sixty  degrees.  Beyond  this  ice-bound  region  he  found 
himself  on  the  shores  of  an  iceless  sea,  extending  in  an  unbroken  sheet 
of  water  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  towards  the  Pole.  Its  waves  were 
dashing  on  the  beach  with  the  swell  of  a  great  ocean ;  the  tides  ebbed 
and  flowed.  Now  the  question  arises,  Where  did  those  tides  have  their 
origin  ?  The  tidal  wave  of  the  Atlantic  could  not  have  passed  under  the 
icy  barrier  which  De  Haven  found  so  firm ;  therefore  they  must  have 
been  cradled  in  the  cold  sea  round  the  Pole ;  in  which  case  it  follows 
tliat  most,  if  not  all,  the  unexplored  regions  about  the  Pole  miLst  l^e 
covered  with  deep  water,  the  only  source  of  strong  and  regular  tides. 
Seals  were  sporting  and  waterfowl  feeding  in  this  open  sea,  as  Dr. 
Kane  tells  us,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  which  rolled  in  and 
dashed  at  his  feet  with  measiured  beat  was  thirty-six  degrees,  while 
the  bottom  of  the  icy  bamer  of  eighty  miles  was  probably  hundreds 
of  feet  below  the  surface  level. 

"  The  existence  of  these  tides,"  says  Maury,  "  with  the  immense 
flow  and  drift  which  annually  take  place  from  the  Polar  Seas  and  the 
Atlantic,  suggests  many  conjectures  as  to  the  condition  of  these  unex- 
plored regions.  Whalemen  have  always  been  puzzled  as  to  the  breed- 
ing place  of  the  great  whale.  It  is  a  cold-water  animal,  and,  following 
up  the  train  of  thought,  the  question  arises,  Is  not  the  nursery  for  the 
great  wliale  in  this  Polar  Sea,  which  is  so  set  about  and  hemmed  in  by 
a  hedge  of  ice,  that  man  may  not  trespass  there  ?'' 
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One  or  two  points  worthy  of  notice  may  be  recorded  here.  Shallow 
water,  and  water  near  the  coast,  or  covering  raised  sand-banks,  is  colder 
than  water  in  the  open  sea.  Alexander  von  Humboldt  explains  this 
phenomenon  by  supposing  that  deep  waters  of  higher  temperature 
reaflcend  from  the  lowest  depths  and  mingle  with  the  upper  beds. 
Fogs  are  frequently  formed  over  sand-banks,  because  the  cold  water 
which  covers  them  produces  a  local  precipitation  of  atmospheric  vapour. 
The  contour  of  these  fogs  are  perfectly  defined  when  seen  from  a 
distance:  they  reproduce  the  form  and  accidents  due  to  the  sub- 
marine soil.  Moreover,  we  often  see  clouds  arrested  over  these  points, 
which  look  from  a£ax  like  the  peaks  of  mountains. 


(    27    ) 


CHAPTEE  II. 

CUBBENTS  OF  THE  OCEAK. 


seas  that  sweep 

Th«  threenlecker's  oaken  mast."  TEXSiaag. 


The  ocean  is  a  scene  of  unceasing  agitation ;  "  its  vast  snrface  rises  and 
falls,"  to  use  the  image  suggested  by  Schleiden,  "as  if  it  were  gifted 
with  a  gentle  power  of  respiration ;  its  movements,  gentle  or  powerful, 
slow  or  rapid,  are  all  determined  by  differences  of  temperature." 

Heat  increases  its  volume  and  changes  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
water,  which  is  dilated  or  condensed  in  proportion  to  the  change  of 
temperature.  In  proportion  as  it  cools,  water  increases  in  density,  and 
descends  into  the  depths  until  it  reaches  a  constant  temperature  of 
four  degrees  twenty-five  minutes  Cent,  below  zero,  which  it  preserves 
in  aU  latitudes  at  the  depth  of  a  thousand  yards,  according  to 
M.  DTJrville. 

If  the  water  continues  to  cool,  and  reaches  zero,  it  becomes  Ughter 
than  it  was  at  four  degrees  twenty-five  minutes  Cent.,  and  ascends  in 
a  state  of  congelation — a  process  which,  by  an  admirable  provision  of 
nature,  can  only  take  place  at  the  surface.  So  long  as  the  tempe- 
rature is  above  four  degrees  twenty-five  minutes,  water  is  light,  and 
ascends  to  the  surface,  while  colder  water  sinks  to  the  bottom. 
Below  four  degrees  twenty-five  minutes  the  process  is  reversed ;  the 
firbt  phenomenon  is  always  in  force  under  the  Equator,  the  second 
near  the  Poles.  The  evaporation,  which  is  in  continual  operation  in 
warm  seas,  forming  vast  rain-clouds  at  the  expense  of  the  sea,  is  com- 
pensated by  unceasing  currents  of  colder  water  flowing  from  the  Poles. 
This  evaporation  has  a  direct  influence,  moreover,  on  the  density  of 
sea  water,  and  is  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Maury  as  a  remarkable  instance 
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of  the  compensations  by  which  the  oceanic  waters  are  governed : 
"  According  to  Kodgers'  observations,"  he  says,  "  the  average  specific 
gravity  of  sea  water  on  the  parallels  of  thirty-four  degrees  north  and 
south,  at  a  mean  temperature  of  sixty-four  degrees,  is  just  what  it 
ought  to  be,  according  to  saline  and  thermal  laws ;  but  its  specific 
gravity,  when  taken  from  the  Equator  at  a  mean  temperature  of  eighty- 
one  degrees,  is  much  greater  than,  according  to  the  same  laws,  it  ought 
to  be— the  observed  difierence  being  '0015,  whereas  it  ought  to  be 
•0025.  Let  us  inquire,"  he  adds,  "  what  makes  the  equatorial  waters 
so  much  heavier  than  they  ought  to  be. 

"  The  anomaly  occurs  in  the  trade-wind  region,  and  is  best  de- 
veloped between  the  parallel  of  forty  degrees  in  the  North  Atlantic  and 
the  Equator,  where  the  water  grows  warmer,  but  not  proportionally 
lighter.  The  water  sucked  up  by  the  trade-winds  is  fresh  water,  and 
the  salt  it  contained,  being  left  behind,  is  just  sufficient  to  counteract 
by  its  weight  the  eflect  of  thermal  dilatation  upon  the  specific  gravity 
of  water  between  the  parallels  of  thirty-four  degrees  north  and  south. 
The  thirsting  of  the  trade- winds  for  vapour  is  so  balanced  as  to  pro- 
duce perfect  compensation,  and  a  more  beautiful  instance  than  we  have 
here  stumbled  upon  is  not,  it  appears  to  mc,  to  be  found  in  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  universe." 

The  oceanic  currents  are  due  to  a  gi*eat  number  of  causes:  the 
duration  and  force  of  the  winds,  for  instance;  the  rise  and  fall  of 
tides  all  over  the  globe ;  the  variations  in  the  density  of  the  waters, 
according  to  its  temperature,  and  the  evaporating  powers  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  the  depth  and  degree  of  saltness  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded ;  finally,  to  the  variations  of  barometric  pressure. 

The  currents  which  furrow  the  ocean  present  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  inmiobility  of  the  neighbouring  waters;  they  form  rivers  of  a 
determinate  breadth,  whose  banks  are  formed  by  the  w^ater  in  repose, 
and  whose  course  is  often  made  quite  perceptible  by  the  vrachs  and 
other  aquatic  plants  which  follow  in  their  train. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  origin  of  these  pelagic  rivers,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  laws  which  gov€*n  the  atmospheric  currents, 
in  particular  the  trade-ivinds,  "  Hence,"  says  Maury,  "  in  studying 
the  system  of  oceanic  circulation,  we  set  out  with  the  very  simple 
assumption,  that  from  whatever  part  of  the  ocean  a  current  is  found 
to  run,  to  that  same  part  a  current  of  equal  volume  is  bound   to 
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for  on  this  principle  is  based  the  whole  system  of  currents 
inter  currents."  The  differences  of  temperature  between 
tdal  and  polar  countries  generate  two  opposing  currents, 
)er  one  proceeding  from  the  Equator  to  the  Poles,  the  lower 
acted  from  the  Poles  towards  the  Equator.  On  reaching  the 
r,  the  cold  current  of  air  from  the  Poles  is  warmed  and  rarefied, 
ends  to  the  upper  beds  of  the  atmosphere,  whence  it  is  again 
its  point  of  departure ;  there  it  is  again  cooled,  and  returns 
le  lower  current  towards  the  tropical  regions.  But  the 
'  movement  of  the  earth  modifies  the  direction  of  these  atmo- 

currents.  The  movement  by  which  it  is  carried  from  west  to 
ng  almost  nothing  at  the  Poles,  but  inconceivably  rapid  under 
lator,  it  follows  that  the  cold  air,  in  proportion  as  it  advances 

the  Tropics,  ought  to  incline  a  little  towards  the  west.  This 
what  takes  place  with  these  coimter  currents.  The  northreast 
inds,  which  prevail  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  jnove  in  a  sort 
1  curve,  turning  to  the  west  as  they  rush  from  the  Poles  to  the 
r,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  as  they  move  from  the  Equator 
;  the  Poles;  the  immediate  cause  of  this  motion  being  the 
I  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.     "The  earth,"  says  Dr.  Maury, 

from  west  to  east.  Now,  if  we  imagine  a  particle  of  atmo- 
ftt  the  North  Pole,  where  it  is  at  rest,  to  be  put  in  motion  in  a 
b  line  towards  the  Equator,  we  can  easily  see  how  this  particle  of 
ling  from  the  very  axis  of  diurnal  rotation,  where  it  did  not  par- 
the  diurnal  motion,  would,  in  consequence  of  its  own  vis  inertiee, 
it  travelled  south  that  the  earth  was  slipping  from  under  it,  as  it 
nd  it  would  appear  to  be  coming  from  the  north-east  and  going 
}  the  south-west ;   in  other  words,  it  would  be  a  north-east 

he  same  manner,  the  upper  currents  of  air,  which  proceed 
5  the  Poles  with  equatorial  rapidity,  ought  to  outstrip  the  atmc- 
beds,  which  are  gifted  with  much  smaller  rapidity  of  motion 
3  the  Poles,  and  turn  them  towards  the  east  in  consequence, 
sure  the  south-west  and  north-west  counter  trade-winds,  which, 
;  above  the  north  and  south-east  trades,  often  sweep  the  surface 
sea  in  the  latitudes  of  the  Temperate  zone.  The  two  trades  are 
«ed  by  a  belt  more  or  less  broad,  where  the  friction  experienced 
Buxface  of  the  sea  neutralizes  their  impulse  towards  the  west ;  in 
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general,  the  current  of  air  there  is  an  ascending  current.  This  belt, 
^hich  does  not  exactly  correspond  with  the  Equator,  is  called  the  Zone 
of  Cdlm8y  where  atmospheric  tempests  frequently  occur,  and  the  winds 
make  the  entire  tour  of  the  compass,  which  has  acquired  for  them  the 
name  of  tornadoes. 

The  trade- winds,  whose  movement  towards  the  west  is  retarded  by 
the  friction  which  the  waves  of  the  ocean  oppose  to  them,  communi- 
cate to  these  waves,  by  a  sort  of  reaction,  a  tendency  towards  the  west, 
or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  towards  the  south-west  in  the  northern  hemisr 
sphere,  and  towards  the  north-west  in  the  opposite  hemisphere.  The 
currents  on  the  surfiEu^  of  the  water  which  result  from  this  reaction, 
reunite  under  the  Equator,  and  form  the  grand  equinoctial  current 
which  impels  the  waters  of  the  east  towards  the  west.  This  movement 
is  stronger  at  the  edges  than  in  the  middle  of  the  current,  because  the 
force  which  produces  it  acts  there  with  more  energy :  it  results  from 
this,  that  the  currents  bifurcate  more  readily  when  any  obstacle  pre- 
sents itself  to  its  movement.  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  bifurcation  takes 
place  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Equator ;  the  southern  branch  desoends 
along  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  probably  returns  by  reascending  along  the 
west  coast  of  Africa.  The  northern  branch  follows  the  coast  of  Brazil 
and  Guiana,  enters  the  Sea  of  the  Antilles,  and  directs  its  course,  rein- 
forced by  the  current  which  reaches  it  from  the  north-east,  into  the 
Bay  of  Honduras,  traverses  the  Yucatan  Channel,  and  enters  the  Oulf 
of  Mexico,  whence  it  debouches  by  the  Florida  Channel,  under  the 
name  of  the  Onlf  Stream.  Of  this  oceanic  marvel  Dr.  Maury  obsenrai 
that  "  there  is  a  river  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean ;  in  the  several 
droughts  it  never  £Edls,  and  in  the  mightiest  floods  it  never  overflows ; 
its  banks  and  its  bottom  are  of  cold  water,  while  its  current  is  of  warm ; 
it  takes  its  rise  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Aictie 
Seas.  This  mighty  river  is  the  Gulf  Stream.  In  no  other  part  of  the 
world  is  there  such  a  majestic  flow  of  water ;  its  current  is  more  rajud 
than  the  Amazon,  more  impetuous  than  the  Mississippi,  and  its  volume 
is  more  than  a  thousand  times  greater.  Its  waters,  as  fieur  as  the 
Carolina  coast,  are  of  indigo  blue ;  they  are  so  distinctly  indicated 
that  their  line  of  junction  can  be  marked  by  the  eye."  Such  is  Dr. 
Maury's  description  of  this  powerful  current  of  warm  water,  which 
traverses  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  influences  in  no  slight  manner  the 
climate  of  Northern  Europe,  and  especially  our  own  shores. 
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The  Gulf  Stream  thus  described  by  the  AmerieiEkn  savard  issues  from 
the  Florida  Ghannel^  with  a  breadth  of  thirty-four  miles,  and  a  depth 
of  two  thousand  two  hundred  feet,  moying  at  the  rate  of  four  and  a 
half  miles  per  hour.  The  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  vicinity  is 
about  thirty  degrees  Cent.  From  the  American  coast  the  current  takes 
a  north-east  direction  towards  Spitzbergen,  its  velocity  and  volume 
diminishing  as  it  expands  in  breadth.  *  Towards  the  forty-third  degree  of 
latitude  it  forms  two  branches,  one  of  which  strikes  the  coast  of  Ireland 
and  of  Norway,  whither  it  frequently  transports  seeds  of  tropical  origin : 
it  also  warms  the  frozen  waters  of  the  glacial  sea.  The  other  branchy 
inclining  towards  the  south,  not  far  from  the  Azores,  visits  the  coast 
of  Africa,  whence  it  returns  to  the  Antilles.  Throughout  this  vast 
dreoit  may  be  seen  all  sorts  of  plants  and  driftwood,  with  wai&  and 
strays  of  every  description  borne  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean.  "  Mid- 
way the  Atlantic,  in  the  triangular  space  between  the  Azores,  Gana- 
riee,  and  Cape  de  Yerd  Islands,  is  the  great  Sargasso  Sea,  covering  an 
area  equal  in  extent  to  the  Mississippi  Valley :  it  is  so  thickly  matted 
over  with  the  Gulf  Weed  {Sargassum  hacciferum),  that  the  speed  of 
veaseb  passing  through  it  is  actually  retarded,  and  to  the  companions 
of  Columbus  it  seemed  to  mark  the  limits  of  navigation ;  they  be- 
came alarmed.  To  the  eye  at  a  little  distance  it  seemed  sufficiently 
substantial  to  walk  upon."  These  moving  vegetable  masses,  always 
green,  which  tail  off  to  a  steady  breeze,  serving  as  an  anemometer 
to  the  mariner,  afford  an  asylum  to  multitudes  of  mollusks  and 
crustaceans. 

The  Gulf  Stream  plays  a  grand  part  in  the  Atlantic  system.  It 
carries  the  tepid  water  of  the  equinoctial  regions  into  the  high  latitudes ; 
beyond  the  fortieth  parallel  the  temperature  is  sixteen  degrees  Cent. 
Urged  by  the  south-west  winds  which  predominate  in  that  zone,  its 
tepid  waters  mix  with  those  of  the  Northern  Sea,  softening  the  rigour 
of  the  climate  in  these  regions.  To  the  south  of  the  great  bank  of 
Newfoundland,  the  warm  current,  in  vast  volume  rushing  from  the 
Florida  Straits,  meets  the  cold  currents  descending  from  the  Arctic 
Circle  through  Baffin's  Bay  and  the  Sea  of  Greenland,  running  with 
equal  velocity  towards  the  south.  A  portion  of  these  waters  reascend 
towards  the  Pole  along  the  western  coast  of  Greenland.  It  is  to  this 
conflict  of  the  polar  and  equatorial  waters,  that  the  formation  of  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland  is  ascribed.    Each  of  these  great  currents 
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Laving  unceasingly  deposited  the  d^ris  carried  in  its  bosom,  the 
bank  has  been  thus  formed  bit  by  bit  in  the  concourse  of  ages. 

The  difference  of  temperature  between  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the 
waters  it  traverses  gives  birth  inevitably  to  tempests  and  cyclones.  In 
1780  a  terrible  storm  ravaged  the  Antilles,  in  which  twenty  thousand 
persons  perished.  The  ocean  quitted  its  bed  and  inundated  whole 
cities ;  the  trunks  of  trees,  mingled  with  other  debris,  were  tossed 
into  the  air.  Numerous  catastrophes  of  this  kind  have  earned  for  the 
Gulf  Stream  the  title  of  the  King  of  the  Tempests.  In  consequence 
of  the  numerous  nautical  documents  which  have  been  placed  at  the 
command  of  the  National  Observatory  of  Washington,  and  the  admir- 
able use  made  of  them  by  the  late  Naval  Secretary  and  his  assistants, 
the  directions  and  range  of  these  cyclones  engendered  by  the  Gnlf 
Stream  may  be  foreseen,  and  their  most  dangerous  ravages  turned 
aside.  As  an  example  of  the  utihty  of  Dr.  Maury's  labours  in  settling 
the  direction  of  storms  in  the  traject  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  we  quote  a 
well-known  instance :  In  the  month  of  December,  1859,  the  American 
packet  San  Francisco  was  employed  as  a  transport  to  convey  a  regi- 
ment to  California.  It  was  overtaken  by  one  of  these  sudden  storms, 
which  placed  the  ship  and  its  freight  in  a  most  dangerous  position. 
A  single  wave,  which  swept  the  deck,  tore  out  the  masts,  stopped  the 
engines,  and  washed  overboard  a  hundred  and  twenty-nine  persons, 
oflScers  and  soldiers.  From  that  moment  the  unfortunate  steamer 
floated  upon  the  waters,  a  waif  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the  wind. 
The  day  after  the  disaster  the  Sail  Francisco  was  seen  in  this  desperate 
situation  by  a  ship  which  reached  New  York,  although  xmable  to  assist 
her.  Another  ship  met  her  some  days  after,  but,  hke  the  other,  conld 
render  no  assistance.  Wlien  the  report  reached  New  York,  two 
steamers  were  despatched  to  her  assistance ;  but  in  what  directi<m 
were  they  to  go  ?  what  part  of  the  ocean  were  they  to  explore  ?  The 
luminaries  of  Washington  Observatory  were  appealed  to!  Having 
consulted  his  charts  as  to  the  direction  and  limits  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
at  that  period  of  the  year.  Dr.  Maury  traced  on  a  chart  the  spot  to 
which  the  disabled  steamer  was  Ukely  to  be  driven  by  the  current,  and 
the  course  to  be  taken  by  the  vessels  sent  to  her  assistance.  The  crew 
and  passengers  of  the  San  Francisco  were  saved  before  their  arrivaL 
Three  ships,  which  had  seen  their  distressing  situation,  had  been  able 
to  reach  them,  and  the  steamers  sent  to  their  assistance  only  arrived 
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to  witness  the  safety  of  the  passengers  and  crew.  Bat  the  point 
where  the  steamer  foundered  shortly  after  they  were  transferred  to 
the  lescning  ships  was  precisely  that  indicated  by  Dr.  Maury.  If  the 
ships  sent  to  their  assistance  had  reached  in  time,  the  triumph  of 
ScKKCE  would  have  been  complete. 

The  equinoctial  currents  of  the  Pacific  are  very  imperfectly  known. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  they  traverse  the  Great  Ocean  in  its 
whole  length,  and  bifurcate  opposite  the  Asiatic  coast,  where  the 
weakest  branch  bends  northward  until  it  encounters  the  polar  current 
from  Behring's  Straits,  when  it  returns  along  the  Mexican  coast.  The 
larger  branch  inclines  towards  the  south,  passing  round  Australia, 
where  it  is  met  by  one  or  many  counter  currents  coming  from  the 
Indian  Ocean — of  the  compUcated  and  dangerous  nature  of  which 
both  Cook  and  La  Peyrouse  speak. 

The  cold  waters  from  the  Antarctic  Pole  are  carried  towards  the 
Equator  by  three  great  oceanic  rivers.  The  first  bifurcates  in  forty- 
five  degrees ;  one  portion  goes  round  Cape  Horn ;  the  other — Hum- 
boldt's current — ascends  the  Chilian  and  Peruvian  coasts  up  to  the 
Equator,  ameliorating  the  rainless  climate  as  it  goes,  and  making  it 
delightfuL  A  second  great  current  takes  the  direction  of  the  Afridhn 
coast,  and  is  divided  at  the  Cape,  ascending  both  the  east  and  west 
coasts  of  Africa.  On  either  side  of  the  waim  current  which  escapes 
from  the  intertropical  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  especially  along 
the  Australian  coast,  a  polar  current  wends  its  way  from  the  Antarctic 
regions,  carrying  supplies  of  cold  water  to  modify  the  climate  and 
restore  the  equilibrium  in  that  part  of  the  world.  This  cold  current 
turns  at  first  towards  the  west,  then  towards  the  south  in  the  direction 
of  Madagascar ;  more  to  the  south  still  it  is  driven  back  by  the  polar 
current  from  Cape  Horn.  It  is  thus  that  the  warm  waters  from  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  pressed  by  the  Indian  polar  current,  circulate  between 
Aiirica  and  Australia,  one  lateral  branch  of  the  current  sweeping  along 
the  south  coast  of  this  vast  continent. 

The  monsoons  which  reign  in  the  Indian  Ocean  tend  still  more  to 
compUcate  the  currents,  already  sufficiently  intricate  and  confused. 
But  it  is  not  intended  at  present  to  occupy  the  reader's  attention 
further  with  these  questions  of  intricate  currents. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  a  submarine  current  which  appears  to 
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carry  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its 
existence  is  in  some  respects  estabUshed  by  calculations  which  proye 
that  the  quantity  of  salt  water  supplied  by  the  upper  current  through 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  is  equal  to  seventy-two  cubic  miles  per  annum, 
while  the  quantity  of  fresh  water  brought  down  by  the  rivers  is  equal 
to  six,  and  the  quantity  lost  by  evaporation  to  twelve  cubic  miles  per 
annimi.  This  would  leave  an  annual  excess  of  sixty-six  cubic  miles, 
if  the  equihbrium  was  not  re-established  by  an  under  current  flowing 
into  the  Atlantic.  This  hypothesis  would  appear  to  have  been 
confirmed  by  a  very  curious  fact. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  Dutch  brig,  pursued 
by  the  French  corsair  PhoeniXy  was  overhauled  between  Tangier  and 
Tari£Et,  and  seemed  to  be  sunk  by  a  single  broadside ;  but,  in  place  of 
foundering  and  going  down,  the  brig,  being  freighted  with  a  cargo  of 
oil  and  alcohol,  floated  between  the  two  currents,  and,  drifting  towards 
the  west,  finally  ran  aground,  after  two  or  three  days,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tangier,  more  than  twelve  miles  from  the  spot  where  she 
had  disappeared  under  the  waves.     She  had  therefore  traversed  that 
distance,  drawn  by  the  action  of  the  under  current  in  a  direction 
op{K)site  to  that  of  the  surface  current.     This  ascertained  fact,  added 
to  some  recent  experiments,  lend  their  support  to  the  opinion  which 
admits  of  the  existence  of  an  outward  current  through  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar.    Dr.  Maury  quotes  an  extract  from  the  "  log  "  of  Lieute- 
nant Temple,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  bearing  the  same  inference. 
At  noon  on  the  8th  of  March,  1855,  the  ship  Levant  stood  into 
Almeria  Bay,  where  many  ships  were  waiting  for  a  chance  to  get 
westwards.    Here  he  was  told  that  at  least  a  thousand  sail  were 
waiting  between  the  bay  and  Gibraltar,  "  some  of  them  having  got 
as  far  as  Malaga  only  to  be  swept  back  again.    Indeed,"  he  adds,  "  no 
vessel  had  been  able  to  get  out  into  the  Atlantic  for  three  months 
pasi"    Supposing  this  current  to  run  no  faster  than  two  knots  an 
hour,  and  assuming  its  depth  to  be  four  hundred  feet  only,  and  its 
width  seven  miles,  and  that  it  contained  the  average  proportion  of 
solid  matter,  estimated  at  one-thirtieth,  it  appears  that  salt  enough  to 
make  eighty-eight  cubic  nules  of  solid  matter  were  carried  into  the 
Mediterranean  in  those  ninety  days.    '^Now,"  continues  Dr.  Maury, 
''  unless  there  were  some  escape  for  all  this  solid  matter  which  has 
been  running  into  the  sea,  not  for  ninety  days,  but  for  ages,  it  is  very 
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clear  that  the  Mediterranean  woold  long  ere  tliia  hare  been  a  Tat  of 
strong  brine,  or  a  bed  of  cubic  crystals." 

For  the  aame  reason,  Br.  IHaury  considers  it  certain  that  there  is 
an  under  current  to  tbe  soath  of  Cape  Horn,  which  carries  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  the  overflowings  of  the  Atlantic  In  fact,  the  Atlantic 
is  fed  nnceaaingly  by  the  Great  American  rivers,  while  the  Pacific 
receives  no  important  affluent,  but  ought  to  be,  and  is,  subjected  to 
enormons  losses,  in  consequence  of  the  evaporation  continnaUy  taking 
place  at  the  surface. 

Tides. 

Tiiea  are  periodical  movements  produced  by  the  attraction  of  tbe 
suu  and  moon.  This  action,  which  influences  the  whole  mass  of  the 
earth,  is  made  manifest  by  the  swelling  movement  of  the  waters. 
Tbe  attractive  force  exercised  by  the  moon  is  three  times  that  of  the 
snn,  in  consequence  of  its  approximation  to  the  earth,  as  compared  to 
the  greater  Inminary. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  theory  of  tides,  we  shall  first  consider 
the  lunar  influences,  putting  aside  for  a  moment  the  solar  action. 


The  attraction  which  the  moon  exercises  upon  any  pomt  on  tbe 
earth's  suriace  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  its  distance. 

D  1 
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K  we  draw  a  straight  line  from  the  moon  passing  through  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  this  line  will  meet  the  surface  of  the  waters  at  two  points 
diametrically  opposite  to  each  other— namely,  z  and  n  (Fig.  5) ;  one 
of  these  points  would  be  to  the  moon  its  zenith,  the  other  its  nadir. 
The  point  of  the  sea  which  has  the  moon  in  the  zenith — namely, 
that  above  which  the  moon  is  perfectly  perpendicular — will  be  nearest 
to  the  planet,  and  will  consequently  be  more  strongly  attractive  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  while  the  points  diametrically  opposite  to  which 
the  moon  is  the  nadir  will  be  more  distant,  and  consequently  less 
strongly  attracted  by  that  luminary.  It  follows  that  the  waters 
situated  directly  under  the  moon  will  be  attracted  towards  it,  and 
form  an  accumulation  or  swelling  at  that  point ;  the  waters  at  the 
antipodes  being  less  strongly  attracted  to  the  moon  than  to  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  will  form  also  a  secondary  swelling  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  thus  forming  a  double  tide,  accumulating  at  the  point  nearest  the 
moon  and  at  its  antipodes.  At  the  intermediate  points  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  globe,  where  the  waters  are  not  subjected  to  the 
direct  attraction  of  the  moon,  the  sea  is  at  low  water,  as  represented 
in  Fig.  5. 

The  earth,  in  its  movement  of  rotation,  presents,  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours,  every  meridian  on  its  surface  to  the  lunar  attrac- 
tion ;  consequently,  each  point  in  its  turn,  and  at  intervals  of  six  hours, 
is  either  under  the  moon,  or  ninety  degi-ees  removed  from  it:  it 
follows,  that  in  the  space  of  a  lunar  day — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
time  which  passes  between  two  successive  passages  of  the  moon  on 
the  same  meridian — the  oceanic  waters  will  be  at  high  and  low  tide 
twice  in  the  month  on  every  point  of  the  surfece  of  the  globe.  But 
this  result  of  attraction  is  not  exercised  instantaneously.  The  moon 
has  passed  bom  the  meridian  of  the  spot  before  the  waters  have  attained 
their  greatest  height ;  the  flux  reaches  its  maximum  about  three  hours 
after  the  moon  has  culminated ;  and  the  watery  mountain  follows  the 
moon  all  round  the  globe,  fix)m  east  to  west,  about  three  hours  in  its 
rear. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  great  inequalities  of  the  bottom  of 
the  sea ;  the  existence  of  continents ;  the  slopes  of  the  coast,  more  or 
less  steep ;  the  different  breadths  of  channels  and  straits ;  finally,  the 
winds,  the  pelagic  currents,  and  a  crowd  of  local  circumstances, — must 
materially  modify  the  course  of  the  tides.    Nor  is  the  moon  the  only 


celestial  body  which  influences  the  rise  and  fell  of  the  waters  of  the  sea. 
We  have  already  said  that  the  snn  asserts  an  influence  on  the  waves. 
It  is  trne  that,  in  conseqnence  of  its  great  distance,  this  only  amonntB 
to  a  thirty-eight-hundicdth  part  of  that  of  the  earth's  sateUite.  The 
ineqtiahty  which  exists  between  the  solar  and  lunar  days — the  latter 
exceeding  the  first  by  fifty-four  minutes— has  also  the  efiect  of  adding 
to  or  subtracting  from  this  force  alfcmately.  When  the  snn  and 
moon  are  in  conjunction  (Fig.  G),  or  in  opposition,  that  is  to  say, 
placed  upon  the  same  right  line,  their  attraction  on  the  sea  is  eom- 
Inned,  and  a  sprinif  tide  is  produced.     This  happens  at  the  period  of 
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the  fijz'jgies — the  period  of  new  and  fuU  moon.  At  the  period  of  the 
quadrature,  or  the  first  and  last  quarters,  the  solar  action,  being  opposed 
to  that  of  lunar  attraction,  tends  to  produce  a  sensibly  weaker  tide. 

The.se  effects  are  never  produced  instantaneously ;  but,  the  impulse 
once  given,  it  will  continue  to  influence  the  tides  for  two  or  three  days, 
the  highest  and  lowest  tides  being  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  138  fo  63, 
or  of  7  to  3.  The  highest  tides  occur  at  the  equinoxes,  when  the 
moon  is  in  perigee ;  the  lowest  at  the  solstices,  when  it  is  in  apogee. 
In  our  jiorts,  and  along  the  coast,  the  water  rises  twice  in  twenty-four 
hours,  when  it  is  said  to  be  liigh  water ;  when  it  retires,  it  is  low 
water :  they  are  respectively  the^wa:  and  reflux  of  the  waves. 
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TLe  tide  is  retarded  every  day  about  fifty  minutes,  the  lunar  day 
being  twenty-four  hours  fifty  minutes  of  mean  time.  If,  for  instance, 
it  is  high  water  to-day  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  of  the  next 
day  will  take  place  at  fifty  minutes  past  two.  Low  water  does  not 
oecur,  however,  at  the  half  of  the  intermediate  time ;  the  flux  is  more- 
rapid  than  the  reflux :  thus  at  Havre,  Boulogne,  and  at  corresponding 
places  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  it  takes  two  hours  and  eight 
minutes  more  in  retiring ;  at  Brest,  the  difierence  is  only  sixteen  minutes; 
more  than  the  flux.  The  daily  retardation  of  high  water  by  the  passage 
of  the  moon  in  the  meridian,  at  the  equinoxes,  is  a  constant  quantity 
for  the  same  locality,  which  can  be  determined  by  direct  observation. 

The  height  of  the  tide  varies  in  the  difierent  regions  of  the  globe, 
according  to  local  circumstances.  The  eastern  coast  of  Asia  and  the 
western  coast  of  Europe  are  exposed  to  extremely  high  tides ;  while  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  where  they  are  very  regular,  they  scarcely  reach 
the  height  of  twenty  inches.  On  the  western  coast  of  South  America^ 
the  tides  rarely  reach  three  yards;  on  the  western  coast  of  India 
they  reach  the  height  of  six  or  seven ;  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  it 
ranges  from  five  to  six  fathoms.  This  great  difierence  makes  itself 
felt  in  our  own  and  adjoining  countries:  thus,  the  tide,  which  at 
Cherbourg  is  seven  and  eight  yards  high,  attains  the  height  of  fourteen 
yards  at  Saint  Malo,  while  it  reaches  the  iieight  of  ten  yards  at 
Swansea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  increasing  to  double 
that  height  at  Chepstow,  higher  up  the  river.  In  general,  the  tide 
is  higher  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulf  than  at  its  mouth. 

The  highest  tide  which  is  known  occurs  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which 
opens  up  to  the  south  of  the  isthmus  uniting  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick.  There  the  tide  reaches  forty,  fifty,  and  even  sixty  feet, 
while  it  only  attains  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  in  the  bay  to  the  north 
of  the  same  isthmus.  It  is  related  that  a  ship  was  cast  ashore  upon 
a  rock  during  the  night,  so  high,  that  at  daybreak  the  crew  found 
themselves  and  their  ship  suspended  in  mid-air  far  above  the  water ! 

In  the  Mediterranean,  which  only  communicates  with  the  ocean  by  a 
narrow  channel,  the  phenomenon  of  tides  is  scarcely  felt,  and  from  this 
cause — that  the  moon  acts  at  the  same  time  upon  its  whole  surface, 
which  are  not  sufficiently  abundant  to  increase  the  swelling  mass  of 
waters  formed  by  the  moon's  attraction;  consequently,  the  swelling 
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The  Polab  Seas. 

The  extreme  oolunms  of  the  known  world  are  Mount  Parry^ 
situated  at  eight  degrees  from  the  North  Pole,  and  Mount  Boss, 
twelve  degrees  from  the  South  Pole.  Beyond  these  limits  our  maps 
are  mute ;  a  blank  space  marks  each  extremity  of  the  terrestrial  axis. 
Will  man  ever  succeed  in  passing  these  icy  barriers  ?  Will  he  ever 
justify  the  prediction  of  the  poet  Seneca,  who  tells  us  that  "  the  time 
will  come  in  the  distant  future  when  Ocean  will  relax  her  hold  on  the 
world,  when  the  immense  earth  will  be  open,  when  Tethys  will  appear 
amid  new  orbs,  and  where  Thule  (Iceland)  shall  no  longer  be  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  earth  ?" 

**  Venient  annis 
Sfecola  seriB  qaibus  ooeanns 
Vincula  renun  laxet  et  ingens 
Pateat  telluB,  Tethysque  novos 
Detegat  orbcs,  nee  sit  terris 
Ultime  Thule."  Medm. 

No  one  can  say.  Every  step  we  have  taken  in  order  to  approach  the 
Pole  has  been  dearly  purchased ;  and  it  is  not  without  reason  that 
navigators  have  named  the  south  point  of  Greenland,  Cape  Farewell. 
Of  the  number  of  expeditions,  for  the  most  part  English,  which  have 
been  fitted  out,  at  the  cost  of  nearly  a  million  sterling,  to  explore  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  one-twentieth  have  had  for  their  mission  to  ascertain 
the  fate  of  the  lamented  Sir  John  Franklin. 

The  first  navigator  who  penetrated  to  Arctic  polar  regions  was 
Sebastian  Cabot,  who  in  1498  sought  a  north-west  passage  from 
Europe  to  China  and  the  Indies.  Considering  the  date,  and  the  state 
of  navigation  at  that  period,  this  was  perhaps  the  boldest  attempt  on 
record.  Scandinavian  traditions  attribute  similar  undertakings  to 
the  son  of  the  King  Eodian,  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century ;  to 
Osher,  the  Norwegian,  in  873;  and  to  the  Princes  Harold  and 
Magnus,  in  1150. 

Sebastian  Cabot  reached  as  high  as  Hudson's  Bay,  but  a  mutiny  of 
his  sailors  forced  him  to  retrace  his  steps.  In  1500,  Graspard  de 
Cortereal  discovered  Labrador ;  in  1553,  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  Nova 
Zembla  ;  and  Chancellor  the  White  Sea,  about  the  same  time.  Davis 
Tisited  in  1585  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  and  two  years  later  he 
^covered  the  strait  which  bears  his  name.     In  1596  Barentz  dis- 
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covered  Spitzbergen,  which  was  again  seen  by  Hendrich  Hudson,  who 
sailed  np  to  and  beyond  the  eighty-second  parallel.  Three  years  lat^ 
Hudson  gave  his  name  to  the  great  Labrador  Bay,  but  he  could  get 
no  farther.  His  crew  also  revolted,  and  he  was  left  in  the  ship's 
launch  with  his  son,  seven  saUors,  and  the  carpenter,  who  remained 
faithful.     Thus  perished  one  of  our  greatest  navigators. 

The  Island  of  Jan  Mayen  was  discovered  in  1611  ;  the  channel 
which  Bafiin  took  for  a  bay,  and  which  bears  his  name,  was  discovered 
in  1616.  Behring  discovered,  in  his  first  voyage  in  1727,  the  strait 
which  separates  Siberia  from  America  ;  he  sailed  through  it  in  1741, 
but  his  ship  was  stranded,  and  he  himself  died  of  scorbutic  disease. 

In  the  year  1771  the  Polar  Sea  was  discovered  by  Heame,  a  for 
merchant ;  it  was  explored  long  after  by  Mackenzie. 

From  the  year  1810,  when  Sir  John  Boss,  Franklin,  and  Parry 
turned  their  attention  to  the  Arctic  regions,  these  expeditions  to  the 
Polar  Seas  rapidly  succeeded  each  other.  In  1827  Parry  reached  the 
eighty-second  degree  of  north  latitude ;  and  in  1845  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin, with  the  ships  Erebus  and  Terror,  and  their  crews,  departed  on 
their  last  voyage,  from  which  neither  he  nor  his  companions  ever 
returned.  There  is  now  no  doubt  that  they  perished  miserably,  after 
having  discovered  the  north-west  passage,  which  Captain  M'Clure  also 
discovered,  coming  from  the  opposite  direction,  in  1850.  In  1855  the 
expedition  of  Dr.  EUsha  Kane  found  the  sea  open  from  the  Pole. 

The  Antarctic  Pole  had  in  the  meantime  attracted  the  attention  of 
navigators.  In  1772  the  Dutch  captain,  Kerguelen,  discovered  an 
island  which  he  took  for  a  continent.  In  1774  Captain  Cook  explored 
these  regions  up  to  the  seventy-first  degree  of  latitude.  James 
Weddell,  in  a  small  whaler,  sailed  past  this  parallel  in  1823.  Bisooe 
-discovered  Enderby's  Land  in  1831.  The  Zdee  and  Astrolabe,  xmder 
the  command  of  Captain  Dumont  D'Urville,  of  the  French  Marine, 
and  the  American  expedition,  under  Captain  Wilkes,  reached  the 
same  region  in  1838.  The  former  discovered  Adelia  s  Land.  FinaUy, 
in  1841,  Sir  James  Clark  Boss,  nephew  of  Sir  John  Boss,  with  the 
Hrelms  and  Terror,  penetrated  up  to  the  seventy-eighth  degree  south 
latitude.  Here  he  discovered  the  volcanic  islands  which  he  named 
after  his  ships,  and,  farther  to  the  south,  a  new  continent  or  land, 
which  he  called  Victoria  s  Land. 
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While  these  efforts  were  being  made  to  penetrate  the  ice  which 
mrroands    the    Antarctic  Pole,  a  region  having  little  which  could 
ittract  human  enterprise,  the  interests  of  commerce  aeemed  to  call  for 
obstinate  and  persevering  attempts  to  penetrate  to  the  Arctic  Pole, 
la  spite  of  these  numerous  expeditions,  however,  which  extend  over 
two  centuries,  the  regions  round  the  North  Pole  are  far  from  being 
known  to  geographers.     The  fogs  and  snows  which  almost  always 
X)ver  them  -were  the  source  of  many  errors  made  by  the  earlier  navi- 
^tors.     In  his  first  voyage,  made  in  1818,  Sir  John  Boss  was  led  to 
hmk  that  Liancaster  Sound  was  closed  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  which 
lie  called  the  Croker  Mountains ;  but  in  the  following  year  Captain 
Parry,  in  command  of  two  ships,  the  Heda  and  Griper,  discovered 
that  this  was  an  error.    This  celebrated  navigator  discovered  Barrow  s 
Straits,  Wellington  Channel,  and  Prince  Eegent  Inlet;  Comwallis, 
Sir  Byam  Martin,  and  Melville  Islands,  to  which  the  name  of  Parry's 
Archipelago  has  been  given.     In  this  short  voyage  he  gathered  more 
new  results  than  were  obtained  by  his  successors  during  the  next  forty 
years.     He  was  the  first  to  traverse  these  seas.     Upon  Sir  Byam 
Martin  Island  he  has  described  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  habitations  of 
the  Esquimaux.     He  passed  the  winter  on  Melville  Island.     In  order 
to  attain  his  chosen  anchorage  in  Winter's  Bay,  he  was  compelled  to 
saw  a  passage  in  the  ice  of  a  league  in  length,  which  involved  the 
labour  of  three  days ;  but  scarcely  were  they  moored  in  their  chosen 
harbour  than  the  thermometer  fell  to  eighteen  degrees  below  zero. 
They  carried  ashore  the  ship's  boats,  the  cables,  the  sails,  and  log-books. 
The  masts  were  struck  to  the  maintop ;  the  rest  of  the  rigging  served  to 
form  a  roof,  sloping  to  the  gunwale,  with  a  thick  covering  of  sail-cloth, 
which  formed  an  admirable  shelter  from  the  wind  and  snow.   Number- 
leas  precautions  were  taken  against  cold  and  wet  under  the  decks. 
Stoves  and  other  contrivances  maintained  a  supportable  degree  of 
temperature.      In  each  dormitory  a  false  ceiling  of  impermeable 
doth  interposed  to  prevent  the  collection  of  moisture  on  the  wooden 
walls  of  the  ship.    The  crew  were  divided  into  companies,  each  com 
pany  being  under  the  charge  of  an  officer,  charged  with  the  daily 
inspection  of  their  clothes  and  cleanliness — ^an  essential  protection 
against  scurvy.    As  a  measure  of  precaution.  Captain  Parry  reduced 
by  one-third  the  ordinary  ration  of  bread ;  beer  and  wine  were  substi- 
tuted for  spirits ;  and  citron  and  lemon  drinks  were  served  out  daily 
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to  the  sailors.  Game  was  sometimes  substituted  to  vary  a  repast 
worthy  of  Spartans.  As  a  remedy  against  ennui,  a  theatre  was  fitted 
up  and  comedies  acted,  for  which  occasions  Parry  himself  composed  a 
Taudeville,  entitled  "  The  North-west  Passage ;  or,  the  End  of  the 
Voyage."  During  this  long  night  of  eighty-four  days,  the  thenno- 
meter  in  the  saloons  marked  28^,  and  outside  35^  below  zero,  and  for 
a  few  minutes  actually  reached  47^.  Some  of  the  sailors  had  their 
members  frozen,  from  which  they  never  quite  recovered.  One  day  the 
hut  which  served  as  an  observatory  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.  A 
sailor  who  saved  one  of  the  precious  instruments  lost  his  hands  in  the 
efibrt ;  they  were  completely  frost-bitten  in  the  attempt. 

Nevertheless,  the  month  of  June  arrived,  and  with  it  the  opportu- 
nity of  making  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  found  that, 
in  Melville  Island,  the  earth  was  carpeted  with  moss  and  herbage, 
with  saxifrages  and  poppies.  Hares,  reindeer,  the  musk-ox,  northern 
geese,  plovers,  white  wolves  and  foxes,  roamed  around  their  haunts, 
disputing  their  booty  with  the  crew.  Captain  Parry  could  not  risk 
a  second  winter  in  this  terrible  region.  He  returned  home  as  soon 
as  the  thaw  left  the  passage  open. 

In  1821,  Captain  Parry  undertook  a  second  voyage  with  the  Fury 
and  Hecla.  He  visited  Hudson's  Bay  and  Fox's  Channel.  In  his 
third  voyage,  undertaken  in  1824,  he  was  surprised  by  the  frost  in 
Prince  Regent's  Channel,  and  was  constrained  to  pass  the  winter  there. 
The  Fury  was  dismantled,  and,  being  found  unfit  for  service.  Captain 
Parry  was  obliged  to  abandon  her  and  return  to  England. 

Accompanied  by  Sir  James  Boss,  Parry  again  put  to  sea  in  the 
Hechy  in  April,  1826.  On  his  third  voyage,  on  leaving  Table  Island 
on  the  north  of  Spitzbergen,  Parry  placed  his  crew  in  the  two  training 
ships.  Enterprise  and  Endeavour ;  the  first  under  his  own  command, 
the  second  under  orders  of  Sir  James  Boss.  Sometimd^  they  sailed, 
sometimes  hauled  through  the  crust  of  the  ice ;  sometimes  the  ioe, 
which  pierced  their  shoes,  showed  itself  bristling  with  points,  intersected 
into  valleys  and  little  hills,  which  it  was  difficult  to  scale.  In  spite  of 
the  courage  and  energy  of  their  crews,  the  two  ships  scarcely  advanced 
four  miles  a  day,  while  the  drifting  of  the  ice  towards  the  south  led 
them  imperceptibly  towards  their  point  of  departure.  They  reached 
latitude  eighty-two  degrees  forty-five  minutes  fifteen  seconds,  howeveri 
and  this  was  the  extreme  point  which  they  attained. 
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In  the  month  of  May,  1829,  Sir  John  Boss,  accompanied  by  his 
nephew,  James  Clark  Boss,  again  turned  towards  the  Polar  Seas.  He 
entered  Prince  Eegent's  Channel,  and  there  he  found  the  Fury,  which 
had  been  dismantled  and  abandoned  by  Parry,  in  these  regions,  eight 
years  before.  The  provisions,  which  the  old  ship  still  contained, 
were  quite  a  providential  resource  to  Boss's  crews.  The  distinguished 
navigator  explored  the  Boothian  Peninsula,  and  passed  four  years  con- 
aecntively  in  Port  Felix,  without  being  able  to  disengage  his  vessel, 
the  Victory.  This  gave  him  ample  leisure  to  become  £Euniliar 
with  the  Esquimaux.  Sir  John  Boss,  in  his  account  of  this  long 
sojourn  in  polar  countries,  has  recorded  many  conversations  *with  the 
natives,  which  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  quote.  From  this 
tenible  position  he  was  extricated,  and  emerged  with  his  crew  from 
tins  icy  prison,  when  all  hope  of  his  return  had  been  abandoned. 
After  being  exposed  to  a  thousand  dangers.  Boss  and  his  crew  were 
at  Ihsk  observed  by  a  whaling  ship,  which  received  them  on  board, 
after  many  efforts  to  attract  attention.  On  learning  that  the  ship 
which  had  saved  them  was  the  Isdbellay  formerly  commanded  by 
Captain  Boss,  he  made  himself  known.  "  But  Captain  Boss  has  been 
dead  two  years,"  was  the  reply. 

We  need  not  repeat  here  the  enthusiastic  reception  Captain  Boss 
and  his  companions  met  with  on  their  arrival  in  London. 

During  an  excursion  made  by  the  nephew  of  the  Commander  (after- 
wards Sir  James  Clark  Boss),  he  very  closely  approached  the  North 
Magnetic  Pole.  This  was  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
1st  of  June,  1831,  on  the  west  coast  of  Boothia.  The  dip  of  the 
magnetic  needle  was  nearly  vertical,  being  eighty-nine  degrees  fifty- 
nine  seconds — one  minute  short  of  ninety  degrees.  The  site  was  a 
low  flat  shore,  rising  into  ridges  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  high,  and 
about  a  mile  inland. 

Contrary  to  the  judgment  of  many  oflScers  of  experience  in  polar 
explorations,  the  last  and  most  fatal  of  all  the  expeditions  was  under- 
taken by  Sir  John  Franklin,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  picked 
ofl^jers  and  men,  in  the  ships  Erebus  and  Terror.  The  adventurers  left 
Sieemess  on  the  26th  of  May,  1846,  the  ships  having^Dcen  strength- 
ened in  every  conceivable  way,  and  found  in  everything  calculated 
to  secure  the  safety  of  the  expedition.     On  the  22nd  of  July  the 
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ships  were  spoken  by  the  whaler  Enterprise,  and,  four' days  later, 
they  were  sighted  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  of  Hull,  moored  to  an  ice- 
berg, waiting  an  opening  to  enter  Lancaster  Sound.     There  the  veil 
dropped  over  the  ships  and  their  unhappy  crews.     In  1848,  their  fate 
began  to  excite  a  Uvely  interest  in  the  public  mind.     Expedition  in 
search  of  them  succeeded  expedition,  at  immense  cost,  sent  both  by 
the  English  and  American  authorities,  and  by  Lady  Franklin  hsX" 
self,  some  of  which  penetrated  the  Polar  Seas  through  Behiing's 
Straits,  while  the  majority  took  Baflin's  Bay.     In  1850,  Captains 
Ommaney  and  Penny  discovered,  at  the  entrance  of  Wellington 
Channel,  some  vestiges  of  Franklin,  which  led  to  another  expediticm 
in  1857,  which  was  got  up  by  private  enterprise,  of  which  Captain 
M'CUntock  had  the  command.     Guided  by  the  indications  collected 
in  the  previous  expedition,  and  intelligence  gathered  from  the  Esqui- 
maux by  Dr.  Bae  in  his  land  expedition,  Captain  M'Clintock  in  the 
yacht  Fox  discovered,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1859,  upon  the  north  point  of 
King  William's  Land,  a  cairn  or  heap  of  stones.   Several  leaves  of  paick- 
ment,  which  were  buried  under  the  stones,  beaHng  date  the  28th  of 
April,  1848,  solved  the  fetal  enigma.   The  first,  dated  the  24th  of  May, 
1847,  gave  some  details  ending  with  "  all  well."    The  papers  had  been 
dug  up  twelve  months  later  to  record  the  death  of  Franklin,  on  the 
11th  of  June,  1847.     The  survivors  are  supposed  to  have  been  on 
their  way  to  the  mouth  of  the  Biver  Back,  but  they  must  have  sunk 
under  the  terrible  hardships  to  which  they  were  exposed,  in  addition  to 
cold  and  hunger. 

In  September,  1859,  Captain  M'Clintock  returned  to  England, 
bringing  with  him  many  relics  of  our  lost  countrymen,  found  in  the 
theatre  of  their  misfortunes. 

It  only  remains  to  us  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  latest  voyages 
undertaken  in  the  Polar  Seas.  After  the  return  of  Captain  M'Qin- 
tock,  in  1850,  Captain  M'Clure,  leaving  Behrings  Straits,  discoyerod 
the  north-west  passage  between  Melville  and  Baring's  Island,  whidi 
passage  had  been  sought  for  without  success  during  so  many  ages. 
He  saw  the  thermometer  descend  fifty  degrees  below  zero.  In  the 
month  of  October,  1854,  he  returned  to  England,  and  at  a  subseqiieiit 
period  it  was  ascertained  with  certainty  that,  before  his  death,  Franklin 
knew  of  the  other  passage  which  exists  to  the  north  of  America,  to 
the  south  of  Victoria  Land,  and  WoUaston. 
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The  expedition  of  Dr.  Kane  entered  Smith's  Strait  in  1853,  and 
adyanoed  towards  the  north  upon  sledges  drawn  by  dogs ;  the  mean 
temperatnre,  which  ranged  between  thirty  degrees  and  forty  degrees 
below  zero,  fell  at  last  to  fifty  degrees.  At  eleven  degrees  from  the 
Pole  they  found  two  Esquimaux  villages,  called  Etah  and  Peterovik, 
then  an  immense  glacier.  A  detachment,  conducted  by  Lieutenant 
Morton,  discovered,  beyond  the  eightieth  degree  of  latitude,  an  open 
cliannel  inhabited  by  innumerable  swarms  of  birds,  consisting  of 
swaDows,  ducks,  and  gulls,  which  delighted  them  by  their  shrill, 
piercing  cries.  Seals  {plwca)  enjoyed  themselves  on  the  floating  ice. 
In  ascending  the  banks,  they  met  with  flowering  plants,  such  as 
LychniSy  Hesperis,  &c.  On  the  24th  of  June,  Morton  hoisted  the 
flag  of  the  Antarctic,  which  had  before  this  seen  the  ice  of  the 
South  Pole,  on  Cape  Independence,  situated  beyond  eighty-one  degrees. 
To  the  north  stretched  the  open  sea.  On  the  left  was  the  western 
hank  of  the  Kennedy  Cliannel,  which  seemed  to  terminate  in  a  chain 
of  mountains,  the  principal  peak  rising  from  nine  thousand  to  ten 
thousand  feet,  which  was  named  Mount  Parry.  The  expedition  re- 
tamed  towards  the  south,  and  reached  the  port  of  Uppemavick 
exhausted  with  hunger,  where  it  was  received  on  board  an  American 
ship.  Dr.  Kane,  weakened  by  his  suflerings,  from  which  he  never 
quite  recovered,  died  in  1857. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  rapid  sketch  of  events  connected  with  the 
expeditions  to  the  Arctic  Pole  without  noting  a  geological  fact  of  great 
and  singular  interest.  When  opportunities  have  presented  themselves 
of  examining  the  rocks  in  the  regions  adjoining  the  North  Pole,  it  has 
been  found  that  great  numbers  belong  to  the  coal  measures.  Such  is 
the  case  in  Melville  Island  and  Prince  Patrick's  Island.  Under  the 
ice  which  covers  the  soil  in  these  islands  coal  exists,  with  all  the  fossil 
T^etable  debris  which  invariably  accompany  it.  This  shows  that  in 
the  coal  period  of  geology,  the  North  Pole  was  covered  with  the  rich 
and  abundant  vegetation  whose  remains  constitute  the  coal-fields  of 
the  present  day ;  and  proves  to  demonstration  that  the  temperature  of 
these  regions  was,  at  one  period  of  the  earth's  history,  equal  to  that 
of  equatorial  countries  of  the  present  day.  What  a  wonderful  change 
in  the  temperature  of  these  regions  is  thus  indicated !  It  is,  indeed, 
a  strange  contrast  to  find  coal  formations  under  the  soil  covered  by 
f  :e  polar  ice.     Let  us  suppose  that  human  industry  should  dream  of 
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establishing  itself  in  these  countries,  and  drawing  from  the  earth  the 
combustible  so  needed  to  make  it  habitable,  thus  furnishing  the  means 
of  overcoming  the  rigorous  climatic  conditions  of  these  inhospitable 
regions. 

The  Antarctic  Pole  is  probably  surrounded  by  an  icy  canopy  not 
.  less  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles  in  diameter ;  and  numerous 
circumstances  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  vast  mass  has  diminished 
since  1774,  when  the  region  was  visited  by  Captain  Cook.  The  Ant- 
arctic region  can  only  be  approached  during  the  summer,  namely,  in 
December,  January,  and  February. 

The  first  navigator  who  penetrated  the  Antarctic  circle  was  the 
Dutch  captain,  Theodoric  de  Gheritk,  whose  vessel  formed  part  of  the 
squadron  commanded  by  Simon  de  Cordes,  destined  for  the  East 
Indies.    In  January,  1600,  a  tempest  having  dispersed  the  squadron. 
Captain  Gheritk  was  driven  as  far  south  as  the  sixty-fourth  parallel, 
where  he  observed  a  coast  which  reminded  him  of  Norway.     It  was 
mountainous,  covered  with  snow,  stretching  from  the  coast  to  the 
Isles  of  Solomon.    The  report  of  Simon  de  Cordes  was  received  with 
great  increduUty,  and  the  doubts  raised  were  only  dissipated  when  the 
New  South  Shetland  Islands  were  definitely  recognized.     The  idea  of 
an  Antarctic  continent  is,  however,  one  of  the  oldest  conceptions  of 
speculative  geography,  and  one  which  mariners  and  philosophers  alike 
have  found  it  most  difiBcult  to  relinquish.     The  existence  of  a  southern 
continent  seemed  to  them  to  be  the  necessary  counterpoise  to  the 
Arctic  land.     The  Terra  Audralis  incognita  is  marked  on  all  the 
maps  of  Mercator,  round  the  South  Pole,  and  when  the  Dutch  officer, 
Kerguelen,  discovered,  in  1772,  the  island  which  bears  his  name,  he 
quoted  this  idea  of  Mercator  as  the  motive  which  suggested  the 
voyage.    In   1774,  Captain  Cook  ventured  up  to  and  beyond  the 
seventy-first  degree  of  latitude  under  the  one  hundred  and  ninth 
degree  west  longitude.    He  traversed  a  hundred  and  eighty  leagues, 
between  the  fiftieth  degree  and  sixtieth  degree  of  south  latitude, 
without  finding  the  land  of  which  mariners  had  spoken :  this  led  him 
to  conclude  that  mountains  of  ice,  or  the  great  fog-l)anks  of  the  region, 
had  been  mistaken  for  a  continent.    Nevertheless,  Cook  clung  to  the 
idea  of  the  existence  of  a  southern  continent.    "  I  firmly  believe,"  he 
says,  "  that  near  the  Pole  there  is  land  where  most  part  of  the  ice  is 
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formed  which  is  spread  over  the  yast  Southern  Ocean.  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  ice  conld  extend  itself  so  &r  if  it  had  not  land — and 
I  venture  to  say  land  of  considerable  extent — to  the  south.  I  believe, 
nevertheless,  that  the  greater  part  of  this  southern  continent  ought 
to  lie  within  the  Polar  Circle,  where  the  sea  is  so  encumbered  with  ice 
as  to  be  unapproachable.  The 'danger  run  in  surveying  a  coast  in 
these  unknown  seas  is  so  great,  that  I  dare  to  say  no  one  will  venture 
to  go  farther  than  I  have,  and  that  the  land  that  Ues  to  the  south 
will  always  remain  unknown.  The  fogs  are  there  too  dense ;  the 
snowstorms  and  tempests  too  frequent ;  the  cold  too  severe ;  all  the 
dangers  of  navigation  too  numerous.  The  appearance  of  the  coast  is 
the  most  horrible  that  can  be  imagined.  The  country  is  condemned 
by  nature  to  remain  unvisited  by  the  sun,  and  buried  under  eternal 
hoar  frost.  After  this  report,  I  believe  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of 
a  southern  continent."  This  description  of  these  desolate  regions,  to 
which  the  great  navigator  might  have  apphed  the  words  of  Pliny, 
^  Pars  mlindi  a  natura  damnaia  et  densa  mersa  califfine"  only 
excited  the  courage  of  his  successors.  In  our  days,  several  expeditions 
have  been  fitted  out  for  the  express  survey  of  regions  which  may  be 
characterised  as  the  abode  of  cold,  silence,  and  death.  In  1833,  a 
free  passage  openal  itself  into  the  Antarctic  Sea.  The  Scottish 
whaling  ship,  commanded  by  James  Weddell,  entered  the  pack  ice, 
and  penetrated  it  in  pursuit  of  seals ;  but  having,  by  chance,  found 
the  sea  open  on  his  course,  he  forced  his  way  up  to  seventy-four 
degrees  south  latitude,  and  under  the  thirty-fourth  degree  of  longitude, 
but  the  season  was  too  advanced,  and  he  and  his  crew  retraced  their 
steps.  The  voyage  of  Captain  Weddell  caused  a  great  sensation,  and 
suggested  the  possibiUty  of  more  serious  expeditions.  Twelve  years 
later  three  great  expeditions  were  fitted  out :  one,  imder  Dumont 
D'Urville,  of  the  French  Marine ;  an  American  expedition,  under 
Captain  Wilkes,  of  the  United  States  Navy ;  and  an  English  ex- 
pedition, under  Sir  James  Clark  Eoss. 

Dumont  D'Urville,  who  perished  so  miserably  in  the  railway 
catastrophe  at  Versailles,  in  1842,  passed  the  Straits  of  Magellan  on 
the  9th  of  January,  1838,  having  under  his  command  the  two 
corvettes  Astrolabe  and  Zelee,  He  expected  to  find  it  as  Weddell  had 
described,  and  that,  after  passing  the  first  icy  barrier,  he  should  find 
an  open  sea  before  him.     But  he  was  soon  compelled  to  renounce  this 
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hope.  The  floating  icebergs  became  more  and  more  cloeely  packed 
and  dangerous.  The  southern  icebergs  do  not  circulate  in  straits  and 
channels  akeady  formed,  Uke  those  of  the  North  Pole,  but  in  enormous 
detached  blocks  which  hug  the  land.  Sometimes  in  shallow  water 
they  form  belts  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  cUfis,  intersected  by  a  small 
number  of  sinuous  narrow  channels.  These  icy  clifis  present  a  face 
more  or  less  disintegrated  as  they  approximate  to  the  rocky  shore. 
The  blocks  of  ice  form  at  first  huge  prisms,  or  tabular,  regular  masses 
of  a  whitish  paste ;  but  they  get  used  up  by  degrees,  and  rounded  off 
and  separated  under  the  action  of  the  waves,  which  chafe  them,  and 
their  colour  becomes  more  and  more  limpid  and  bluish.  They  aacend 
freely  towards  the  north,  in  spite  of  the  winds  and  currents  which 
carry  them  in  the  contrary  direction.  One  year  with  another  these 
floating  icebergs  accumulate  with  very  striking  differences,  and  it  is 
only  by  a  rare  chance  that  they  open  up  a  free  passage  such  as 
Captain  Weddell  had  discovered.  These  floating  islands  of  ice  have 
been  met  with  in  thirty-five  degrees  south  latitude,  and  evefi  as  high 
as  Cape  Horn. 

The  two  French  ships  frequently  found  themselves  shut  up  in  the 
icebergs,  which  continued  to  press  upon  them,  and  driven  before  the 
north  winds,  until  the  south  wind  again  dispersed  their  vast  masses, 
enabling  them  to  issue  from  their  prison  in  health  and  safety.  In 
some  cases  D'Urville  found  it  necessary  to  force  his  ship  through 
fields  of  ice  by  which  he  was  surrounded  and  imprisoned,  and  to  cut 
his  way  by  force  through  the  accumulating  blocks,  using  the  corvette 
as  a  sort  of  battering-ram.  In  1838  he  recognized,  about  fifty  leagues 
from  the  South  Orkney  Isles,  a  coast,  to  which  ho  gave  the  name  of 
Louis  Philippe's  and  Joinville's  Land.  This  coast  is  covered  with 
enormous  masses  of  ice,  which  seemed  to  rise  to  the  height  of  two 
thousand  six  hundred  feet.  Eoss  discovered  still  more  lofty  peaks, 
such  as  Mount  Penny  and  Mount  Haddington,  rising  about  seven 
thousand  feet.  The  English  navigator  states  that  this  land  is  only  a 
great  island.  The  crew  of  D'Urville's  ship  being  sickly  and  over- 
worked, he  returned  to  the  port  of  Chih,  whence  he  again  issued  for 
the  South  Pole  in  the  following  January. 

On  this  occasion  his  approach  was  made  from  a  point  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  former.  He  very  soon  found  himself  in  the  middle  of 
the  ice.    He  discovered  within  the  Antarctic  Circle  land,  to  which  he 
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gave  the  name  of  Adelia^s  Land.  The  long  and  lofty  cliffs  of  this 
island  or  continent  he  describes  as  being  sorronnded  by  a  belt  of 
islands  of  ice  at  once  numerous  and  threatening.  DTJrville  did  not 
heedtate  to  navigate  his  corvettes  through  the  middle  of  the  band  of 
enormous  icebergs  which  seemed  to  guard  the  Pole  and  forbid  his 
approach  to  it.  For  some  moments  his  vessels  were  so  surrounded 
that  they  had  reason  to  fear,  from  moment  to  moment,  some  terrible 
shock,  some  irreparable  disaster.  In  addition  to  this,  the  sea  produces 
around  these  floating  icebergs,  eddies,  which  were  not  unhkely  to  draw 
on  the  ship  to  the  destruction  with  which  it  was  threatened  at  every 
instant.  It  was  in  passing  at  their  base  that  D'Urville  was  able  to 
judge  of  the  height  of  these  icy  cliffs.  "  The  walls  of  these  blocks  of 
ice,"  he  says,  "  far  exceed  our  masts  and  riggings  in  height ;  they 
overhang  our  ships,  whose  dimensions  seem  ridiculously  curtail^. 
We  seem  to  be  traversing  the  narrow  streets  of  some  city  of  giants. 
At  the  foot  of  these  gigantic  monuments  we  perceive  vast  caverns 
hollowed  by  the  waves,  which  are  engulfed  there  with  a  crashing 
tumult.  The  sun  darts  his  obHque  rays  upon  the  immense  walls  of 
ice  as  if  it  were  crystal,  presenting  effects  of  Ught  and  shade  truly 
magical  and  startling.  From  the  smnmit  of  these  mountains, 
niunerous  brooks,  fed  by  the  melting  ice  produced  by  the  summer 
heat  of  a  January  suu  in  these  regions,  throw  themselves  in  cascades 
into  the  icy  sea. 

"  Occasionally  these  icebergs  approach  each  other  so  as  to  conceal 
the  land  entirely,  and  we  only  perceive  two  walls  of  threatening  ice, 
whose  sonorous  echoes  send  back  the  word  of  command  of  the  officers. 
The  corvette  which  followed  the  Astrolabe  appeared  so  small,  and  its 
masts  so  slender,  that  the  ship's  crew  were  seized  with  terror.  For 
nearly  an  hour  we  only  saw  vertical  walls  of  ice."  Ultimately  they 
reached  a  vast  basin,  formed  on  one  side  by  the  chain  of  floating 
islands  which  they  had  travei*sed,  and  on  the  other  by  high  land 
rising  three  and  four  thousand  feet,  rugged  and  undulating  on  the 
surface,  but  clothed  over  all  with  an  icy  mantle,  which  was  rendered 
dazzlingly  imposing  in  its  whiteness  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
officers  could  only  advance  by  the  ship's  boats  through  a  labyrinth  of 
icebergs  up  to  a  little  islet  Ipng  opposite  to  the  coast.  They  touched 
the  land  at  this  islet ;  the  French  flag  was  planted,  possession  was 
taken  of  the  new  continent,  and,  in  proof  of  possession,  some  portions 
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of  rock  were  torn  from  the  scarped  and  denuded  cli&.  These  rocks 
are  composed  of  qnartzite  and  gneiss.  The  southern  continent,  there- 
fore, belongs  to  the  primitive  formation,  while  the  northern  region 
belongs  in  great  part  to  the  transition,  or  coal  formation.  According 
to  the  map  of  Adelia*s  Land,  traced  by  D'Urville  over  an  extent  of 
thirty  leagues  of  country,  the  region  is  one  of  death  and  desolation, 
without  any  trace  of  vegetation. 

A  Uttle  more  to  the  north,  the  French  navigator  had  a  vague  vision 
on  the  white  lines  of  the  horizon  of  another  land,  which  he  named 
Cote  Clarie,  or  Coast  Clear,  the  existence  of  which  was  soon  confirmed 
by  the  American  expedition  under  Commodore  Wilkes.  This  officer 
has  explored  the  southern  land  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  other 
navigator,  but  he  suflfered  himself  to  be  led  into  error  by  the  denee 
fogs  of  the  region,  and  has  laid  down  coast  lines  on  his  map  when 
Sir  James  Eoss  subsequently  found  only  open  sea— an  error  which 
has  very  unjustly  thrown  discredit  on  the  whole  expedition. 

The  English  expedition  entered  this  region  on  Christmas  Day, 
1840,  which  was  pasised  by  Eoss  in  a  strong  gale,  with  constant  snow 
or  rain.  Soon  after,  the  first  icebergs  were  seen,  having  flat  tabular 
summits,  in  some  instances  two  miles  in  circumference,  bounded  on 
all  sides  by  perpendicular  clifls.  On  New  Year's  Day,  1841,  the 
ships  crossed  the  Antarctic  Circle,  and  reached  the  edge  of  the  pack 
ice,  which  they  entered,  after  skirting  it  for  several  days;  On  the 
5th,  the  pack  was  passed  through,  amid  blinding  snow  and  thick  tog, 
which  on  clearing  away  revealed  an  open  sea,  and  on  the  11th  of 
January  land  was  seen  directly  ahead  of  the  ships.  A  coast  line  loee 
in  lofty  snow-covered  peaks  at  a  great  distance.  On  a  nearer  view, 
this  coast  is  thus  described :  *'  It  was  a  beautifully  clear  evening,  and 
two  magnificent  ranges  of  mountains  rose  to  elevations  varying  fixjm 
seven  thousand  to  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
glaciers  which  filled  their  intervening  valleys,  and  which  descended 
from  near  the  mountain  summits,  projected  in  many  places  several 
miles  into  the  sea,  and  terminated  in  lofty  perpendicular  cliffs.  In  a 
few  places  the  rocks  broke  through  their  icy  covering,  by  which  alone 
wo  could  be  assured  that  lava  formed  the  nucleus  of  this,  to  all 
appearance,  enormous  iceberg.  This  antarctic  land  was  named 
Victoria  Land,  in  honour  of  the  Queen.  It  was  coasted  up  to 
latitude  seventy-eight  degrees  south,  and  near  to  this  a  magnificent 
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volcanic  moimfain  presented  itaelf,  rising  twelve  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  which  emitted  flame  and  smoke  in  splendid 
profosioQ.  The  flanks  of  this  gigantic  mountain  were  clothed  with 
snow  almost  to  the  month  of  the  crater  from  which  the  flaming  smoke 
issued.  At  a  short  distance,  Eoes  discovered  the  cone  of  an  extinct, 
or,  at  least,  inactive  volcano  nearly  as  lofty.  He  gave  to  these  two 
Tolcaiioee  the  names  of  his  vessels,  Erebus  and  Terror  (Fig.  9) — 
nuDes  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  aurronnding  desolation.     The 


ice-<»vcred  tlifls  rose  ahout  a  hundred  and  ninety  feet  high,  and 
appear  to  be  about  three  hundred  feet  deep,  soundings  being  found  at 
about  four  huntlred  fiitlioms.  In  the  distance,  towards  tlie  south,  a 
range  of  lofty  mountains  were  observed,  which  Ross  named  Mount 
Parry,  in  honour  of  his  o!d  commander.  Wlien  Ross  retraced  his 
steps,  the  expedition  bad  advanced  as  far  as  the  seventy-ninth  degree 
of  soath  latitude. 

It  may  be  said  of  polar  countries,  that  tliey  form  a  transition  state 
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between  land  and  sea,  for  water  Ls  always  present,  althongh  in  a  solid 
state ;  the  snrfiEU^  is  always  at  a  very  low  temperature ;  snow  does  not 
melt  as  it  fialls,  and  the  sea  is  thus  sometimes  coyered  with  a  continn- 
ous  sheet  of  frozen  snow ;  sometimes  with  enormous  floating  blocks  of 
ice  which  are  driyen  by  the  currents.  Meeting  with  these  floating 
masses  of  ice  is  one  of  the  dangers  of  polar  nayigation.  Captain 
Sooresby  has  giyen  a  yery  detailed  description  of  the  different  kinds  of 
ice  met  with  in  the  Arctic  Seas.  The  ice-fields  of  this  writer  form 
extensiye  masses  of  soUd  water,  of  which  the  eye  cannot  trace  the 
limits,  some  of  them  being  thirty-fiye  leagues  in  length  and  ten 
broad,  with  a  thickness  of  seyen  to  eight  fathoms ;  but  generally  these 
ice-fields  rise  only  four  to  six  feet  aboye  the  water,  and  reach  firom 
three  to  four  &thoms  beneath  the  surface.  Scoresby  has  seen  these 
ice-fields  forming  in  the  open  sea.  When  the  first  crystals  appear, 
the  surfiEU^  of  the  ocean  is  cold  enough  to  preyent  snow  from  melting 
as  it  fiedls.  On  the  approach  of  congelation  the  surface  soUdifies,  and 
seems  as  if  coyered  with  oil ;  small  circles  are  formed,  which  press 
against  each  other,  and  are  finally  soldered  together  until  they  form  a 
yast  field  of  ice,  the  thickness  of  which  increases  from  the  Iowa* 
surface. 

The  water  produced  from  melted  ice  is  perfectly  fresh — the  result 
of  a  well-known  physical  cause.  When  a  saline  solution  like  sea 
water  is  congealed  by  cold,  pure  water  alone  passes  into  the  solid 
state,  the  saline  soluticm  becomes  more  concentrated,  increases  in 
density,  and,  sinking  to  the  bottom,  remains  liquid.  Blocks  of  ice, 
therefore,  in  the  Polar  Seas,  are  always  available  for  domestic  use. 
There  are,  howeyer,  salt  blocks  of  ice,  which  are  distinguished  from 
fresh-water  ice  by  tlieir  opaqueness  and  their  dazzling  white  colour : 
this  saltness  is  due  to  the  sea  water  retained  in  its  interstices. 
Scoresby  amused  himself  sometimes  by  shaping  lenses  of  ice,  with 
which  he  is  said  to  haye  set  fire  to  gunpowder,  much  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  his  crew. 

The  ice-fields,  which  arc  formed  in  higher  latitudes,  are  driyen  to- 
wards the  south  by  winds  and  currents,  but  sooner  or  later  the  action 
of  the  wayes  breaks  them  up  into  fragments.  Tlie  edges  of  the 
broken  icebergs  are  thus  often  rising  and  continually  changing :  these 
asperities  and  protuberances  are  called  hummochs  by  English  navi- 
gators ;   they  'give  to  the  polar  ice  an  odd,  irregular  appearance. 
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Hummocks  form  themselves  of  the  stray,  broken  icebergs  which  come 
in  contact  with  each  other  at  their  edges,  and  thus  form  vast  rafts, 
the  pieces  of  which  may  exceed  a  hundred  yards  in  length. 

When  these  icebergs  are  separated  by  open  spaces,  through  which 
vessels  can  be  navigated,  the  pack  ice  is  said  to  be  open.  But  it  often 
happens  that  mountains  of  ice  occur  partly  submerged,  where  one 
edge  is  retained  under  the  principal  mass,  while  the  other  is  above  the 
water.  Scoresby  once  passed  over  a  calf,  as  English  mariners  call 
these  icy  mountains,  but  he  trembled  while  he  did  so,  dreading  lest  it 
should  throw  his  vessel,  himself,  and  crew  into  the  air  before  he  could 
pass  it.  The  aspect  of  the  ice-fields  varies  in  a  thousand  ways.  Here 
it  is  an  incoherent  chaos  resembling  some  volcanic  rocks,  with  crevices 
in  all  directions,  bristling  with  unshapely  blocks  piled  up  at  random ; 
there  it  is  a  strongly-marked  plain,  an  immense  mosaic  formed  of  vast 
blocks  of  ice  of  every  age  and  thickness,  the  divisions  of  which  are 
marked  by  long  ridges  of  the  most  irregular  forms ;  sometimes  re- 
sembling walls  composed  of  great  rectangular  blocks,  sometimes  re- 
sembling chains  of  hills,  with  great  rounded  summits. 

In  the  spring,  when  a  thaw  sets  in,  and  the  fields  begin  to  break  up, 
the  pieces  of  Ught  ice  which  unite  the  great  blocks  into  unique  masses 
are  the  first  to  melt ;  the  several  blocks  then  separate,  and  the  motion 
of  the  water  soon  disperses  them,  and  the  imprisoned  ships  find  a  free 
passage.  But  a  day  of  calm  is  still  suflScient  to  unite  the  dispersed 
masses,  whicli  oscillate  and  grind  against  each  other  with  a  strange 
noise,  which  sailors  compare  to  the  yelping  of  young  dogs. 

When  a  ship  is  shut  up  in  one  of  these  floating  ice-fields,  inexpli- 
cable changes  sometimes  occur  in  the  vast  incoherent  aggregations. 
Vessels,  which  think  themselves  immovable,  are  found  in  a  few  hours  to 
have  completely  reversed  their  positions.  Two  ships  shut  in  at  a 
short  distance  from  each  other  were  driven  many  leagues  ^sdthout 
being  able  to  perceive  any  change  in  the  surrounding  ice.  At  other 
times  ships  are  drawn  with  the  floating  ice-fields,  hke  the  white  bears, 
who  make  long  voyages  at  sea  upon  these  monster  vehicles.  In  1777 
the  Dutch  vessel,  the  WiVielminay  was  driven  with  some  other  whaling 
ships  from  eighty  degrees  north  back  to  sixty-two  degrees,  in  sight  of 
the  Iceland  coast.  During  this  terrible  journey  the  ships  were  broken 
up  one  after  the  other.  More  than  two  hundred  pei-sons  perished, 
and  the  remainder  reached  land  with  difl&culty. 
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Lieutenant  De  Haven,  navigating  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  was 
canght  in  the  ice  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  in  Wellington  Stndt. 
During  the  nine  months  which  he  remained  in  captivity,  he  drifted 
nearly  thirteen  hundred  miles  towards  the  south ;  and  the  ship  Resoluie, 
abandoned  by  Captain  Kellet  in  an  ice-field  of  immense  extent,  was 
drifted  towards  the  south  with  this  vast  mass  to  a  much  greater 
distance. 

Some  curious  speculations  are  hazarded  by  Dr.  Maury,  arising  out  of 
his  investigations  of  winds  and  currents,  facts  being  revealed  which 
indicate  the  existence  of  a  climate,  mild  by  comparison,  within  the 
Antarctic  Circle.  These  indications  are  a  low  barometer,  a  high  degree 
of  aerial  rarefaction,  and  strong  winds  from  the  north.  "  The  winds," 
he  says,  "  were  the  first  to  whisper  of  this  strange  state  of  things,  and 
to  intimate  to  us  that  the  Antarctic  climates  are  in  winter  very  unlike 
the  Arctic  for  rigour  and  severity."  The  result  of  an  immense  mass 
of  observation  on  the  polar  and  equatorial  winds  reveals  a  marked 
difierence  in  atmospherical  movements  north,  as  compared  with  the 
same  movements  south  of  the  Equator ;  the  equatorial  winds  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  being  only  in  excess  between  the  tenth  and 
thirteenth  parallel,  while  those  of  the  southern  hemisphere  are 
dominant  over  a  zone  of  forty-five  degrees,  or  from  thirty-five  degrees 
south  to  ten  degrees  north. 

"  The  fact  that  the  influence  of  the  polar  indraught  upon  the  winds 
should  extend  from  the  Antarctic  to  the  parallel  of  forty  degrees  south, 
while  that  from  the  Arctic  is  so  feeble  as  scarcely  to  be  felt  in  fifty  degrees 
north,  is  indicative  enough  as  to  the  difierence  in  degree  of  aerial  rare- 
faction over  the  two  regions.  The  significance  of  the  fact  is  enhanced  by 
the  consideration  that  the  '  brave  west  winds/  which  are  bound  to  the 
place  of  greatest  rarefaction,  rush  more  violently  and  constantly  along 
to  their  destination  than  do  the  counter-trades  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. Wliy  should  these  polar-bound  winds  diflfer  so  much  in 
strength  and  prevalence,  unless  there  be  a  much  more  abundant 
supply  of  caloric,  and,  consequently,  a  higher  degree  of  rarefsiction,  at 
one  pole  than  at  the  other  ?" 

That  this  is  the  case  is  confirmed  by  all  known  barometrical  obeer- 
vations,  which  are  very  much  lower  in  the  Antarctic  than  in  the  Arctic, 
and  Dr.  Maury  thinks  this  is  doubtless  due  to  the  excess  in  Antarctic 
regions  of  aqueous  vapour  and  this  latent  heat. 
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"  There  is  rarefiEiction  in  the  Arctic  regions.  The  winds  show  it,  the 
barometer  attests  it,  and  the  fact  is  consistent  with  the  Bnssian  theory 
of  a  Polynia  in  polar  waters.  Within  the  Antarctic  Circle,  on  the 
contrary,  the  winds  bring  air  which  has  come  over  the  water  for  the 
distance  of  hundreds  of  leagues  all  around;  consequently,  a  large 
portion  of  atmospheric  air  is  driven  away  from  the  austral  regions  by 
the  force  of  vapour." 
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CHAPTER  m. 

LIFE  IN  THE  OCEAN. 


**  Sec  what  a  lovelj  abell,  small  and  par«  as  a  pearl. 
VnU,  bot  a  work  divine,  made  so  fairly  well. 
With  delicate  spore  and  whorl,  a  miracle  of  design.*' 


"  The  appearance  of  the  open  sea,"  says  Fredol,  from  whose  elegant 
work  this  chapter  is  chiefly  compiled,  "far  from  the  shore — ^the 
bonndless  ocean — is  to  the  man  who  loves  to  create  a  world  of  his 
own,  in  which  he  can  freely  exercise  his  thoughts,  filled  with  sublime 
ideas  of  the  Infinite.  His  searching  eye  rests  upon  the  fiEur-^iataiit 
horizon.  He  sees  there  the  ocean  and  the  heavens  meeting  in  a 
vapoury  outline,  where  the  stars  ascend  and  descend,  appear  and  dis- 
appear in  their  turn.  Presently  this  everlasting  change  in  natnxe 
awakens  in  him  a  vague  feeling  of  that  sadness  '  which,'  says  Hmn* 
boldt,  *  hes  at  the  root  of  all  our  heartfelt  joys.' " 

Emotions  of  another  kind  and  equally  serious  are  produced  by  the 
contemplation  and  study  of  the  habits  of  the  innumerable  organised 
beings  which  inhabit  the  great  deep.  In  fact,  that  immense  expanse  of 
water,  which  we  call  the  sea,  is  no  vast  liquid  desert ;  life  dwells  in 
its  bosom  as  it  does  on  dry  land.  Here  this  mystery  reigns  sapiane 
in  the  midst  of  its  expansions,  luxuries,  and  agitations.  It  pleases  the 
Creator.  It  is  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  brilliant,  the  noblest,  and 
the  most  incomprehensible  of  His  manifestations.  Without  life,  flie 
world  would  be  as  nothing.  The  beings  endowed  with  it  transmil  it 
faithfully  to  other  beings,  their  children,  and  their  successors,  whidi 
will  be,  hke  them,  the  depositaries  of  the  same  mysterious  gift ;  flie 
marvellous  heritage  thus  traverses  years  and  hundreds  of  years  without 
losing  its  powers ;  the  globe  is  redolent  with  the  life  which  has  been 
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so  boimtfeotisly  distributed  over  it.  In  the  words  of  Lamartine,  "  We 
know  what  produces  life,  but  we  know  not  what  it  is ;"  and  this  igno- 
rance is  perhaps  the  powerful  attraction  which  provokes  our  curiosity 
and  excites  us  to  study. 

Every  living  being  is  animated  by  two  principles,  between  which  a 
silent  but  incessant  combat  is  being  carried  on — life,  which  assimilates, 
and  death,  which  disintegrates.  At  first,  life  is  all  powerful — it  lords  it 
over  matter ;  but  its  reign  is  limited.  Beyond  a  certain  point  its  vigour 
is  gradually  impaired ;  with  old  age  it  decays ;  and  is  finally  extinguished 
with  time,  when  the  chemical  and  physical  laws  seize  upon  it,  and  its 
organization  is  destroyed.  But  the  elements,  though  inert  at  first, 
are  soon  reanimated  and  occupied  with  a  new  life.  Every  plant,  every 
animal  is  bound  up  with  the  past,  and  is  part  of  the  future,  for  every 
generation  which  starts  into  life  is  only  the  corollary  upon  that  which 
expires^  and  the  prelude  of  another  which  is  about  to  be  bom.  Life 
is  the  school  of  death ;  death  is  the  foster-mother  of  life. 

Life,  however,  does  not  always  exhibit  itself  at  the  moment  of  its 
fiarmati(m.  It  is  visible  later,  and  only  after  other  phenomena.  In 
order  to  develope  itself,  a  suitable  soil  or  other  medium  must  be  pre- 
pared, and  other  determinate  physical  and  chemical  conditions  provided. 
The  presence  and  difiusion  of  living  beings  are  no  chance  products ;  they 
foUow  rigorously  an  order  of  law.  Speaking  of  the  higher  forms  of 
animal  life,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  says,  in  his  able  and  satisfactory  work, 
**  The  Eeign  of  Law," — "  In  all  these  there  is  an  observed  order  in  the 
most  rigid  scientific  sense,  that  is,  phenomena  in  uniform  connexion 
and  mutual  relations  which  can  be  made,  and  are  made,  the  basis  of 
systematic  classification.  These  classifications  are  imperfect,  not 
because  they  are  founded  on  ideal  connexions  where  none  exist,  but 
only  because  they  fail  in  representing  adequately  the  subtle  and  per- 
vading order  which  binds  together  all  Uving  things." 

The  knowledge  of  fossils  has  thrown  great  Ught  upon  the  regular 
and  progressive  development  of  organization.  The  evolution  of  living 
beings  seems  to  have  commenced  with  the  more  rudimentary  forms ;  the 
more  ancient  rocks,  until  very  recently,  had  revealed  no  traces  of  life, 
and  what  has  been  revealed  tends  to  confirm  this  view.  In  the  Cam- 
brian rocks  of  Bray  Head,  county  Wicklow,  the  Oldhamia  is  a  zoophyte 
of  the  simplest  organization,  and  the  Rhizapods  found  near  the  bottom 
of  the  Azoic  rocks  of  Canada  are  the  lowest  form  of  hving  types; 
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and  it  is  only  in  beds  of  comparatiyely  recent  formation  that  compkx 
organization  exists.  Vegetables  first  show  themselyes,  and  even 
among  these  the  simplest  forms  have  priority.  Animals  afterwaids 
appear,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  belong  to  the  least  perfect  dasBes. 
The  combinations  of  life,  at  first  simple,  haye  become  more  and  more 
complex,  until  the  creation  of  man,  who  may  be  considered  the 
masterpiece  of  organization. 

K  we  expose  a  certain  quantity  of  pure  water  to  the  light  *and  air 
in  the  spring,  we  should  soon  see  it  producing  shades  of  a  yellowish  or 
greenish  colour.  These  spots,  examined  through  the  microaoope, 
reyeal  thousands  of  yegetable  agglomerates.  Presently  thousands  of 
animalcules  appear,  which  swim  about  among  the  floating  masBes, 
nourishing  themselyes  with  its  substance.  Other  animalcules  then 
appear,  which,  in  their  turn,  pursue  and  devour  the  first. 

In  short,  life  transforms  inanimate  into  organized  matter.  Vege- 
tables appear  first,  then  come  herbivorous  animals,  and  then  come  the 
carnivorous.  Life  maintains  life.  The  death  of  one  gives  food  and 
development  to  others,  for  all  are  bound  up  together — all  assist  at  the 
metamorphoses  continually  occurring  in  the  organic  as  in  the  mineral 
world,  the  result  being  general  and  profound  harmony — ^harmony 
always  worthy  of  admiration.  The  Creator  alone  is  unchangeable, 
omnipotent,  and  ixjrmanent ;  all  else  is  transition. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  water  are  much  more  numerous  than  those 
of  the  soUd  earth.  "  Upon  a  surface  less  varied  than  we  find  on 
continents,"  says  Humboldt,  "the  sea  contains  in  its  bosom  an 
exuberance  of  life  of  which  no  other  portion  of  the  globe  could  give  us 
any  idea.  It  expands  in  the  north  as  in  the  south ;  in  the  east  as  in 
the  west.  The  seas,  above  all,  abound  with  it ;  in  the  bosom  of  the 
deep,  creatures  corresponding  and  harmonizing  with  each  other  sport 
and  play.  Among  these  especially  the  naturalist  finds  instmction, 
and  the  philosopher  subjects  for  meditation.  The  changes  they 
undergo  only  impress  upon  our  minds  more  and  more  a  sentiment  of 
thankfulness  to  the  Author  of  the  universe." 

Yes,  the  ocean  in  its  profoundest  depths — its  plains  and  its  moun- 
tains, its  valleys,  its  precipices,  even  *in  its  ruins — is  animated  and 
embellished  by  innumerable  organized  beings.  These  are  at  first 
plants,  soUtary  or  social,  erect  or  drooping,  spreading  into  prairies. 
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grouped  in  patches,  or  forming  vast  forests  in  the  oceanic  valleys. 
These  submarine  forests  protect  and  nourish  millions  of  animals  which  . 
creep,  which  run,  which  swim,  which  sink  into  the  sands,  attach 
themselves  to  rocks,  lodge  themselves  in  crevices,  which  construct 
dwellings  for  themselves,  which  seek  for  or  fly  from  each  other,  which 
pursue  or  fight,  caress  each  other  lovingly,  or  devour  each  other 
without  pity.  Charles  Darwin  truly  remarks  somewhere  that  our 
terrestrial  forests  do  not  maintain  nearly  so  many  living  beings  as 
those  which  swarm  in  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  The  ocean,  which  for 
man  is  the  region  of  asphyxia  and  death,  is  for  millions  of  animsJs  the 
region  of  life  and  health :  there  is  enjoyment  for  myriads  in  its  waves ; 
there  is  happiness  on  its  banks ;  there  is  the  blue  above  all. 

The  sea  influences  its  numerous  inhabitants,  animal  or  vegetable, 
by  its  temperature,  by  its  density,  by  its  saltness,  by  its  bitterness,  by 
the  never-ceasing  agitation  of  its  waves,  and  by  the  rapidity  of  its 
currents. 

We  have  seen  in  preceding  chapters  that  the  sea  only  freezes  under 
intense  cold,  and  then  only  at  the  surface,  and  that  at  the  depth  of  five 
hundred  fathoms  the  same  permanent  temperature  exists  in  all 
latitudes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  agreed  that  the  agitations  produced 
by  the  most  violent  storms  are  never  felt  beyond  the  depth  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  fathoms.  From  this  it  follows  that  animals  and  vege- 
tables, by  descending  more  or  less,  according  to  the  cold  or  disturbing 
movements,  can  always  reach  a  medium  which  agrees  with  theii* 
constitutions. 

The  hosts  of  the  sea  are  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  softness. 
Certain  pelagic  plants  present  only  a  very  weak,  feeble  consistence ; 
a  great  number  are  transformed  by  ebullition  into  a  sort  of  jelly. 
The  flesh  of  marine  animals  is  more  or  less  flaccid ;  many  seem  to 
consist  of  a  diaphanous  mucilage.  Tlie  skeleton  of  the  more  perfect 
species  is  more  or  less  flexible  and  cartilaginous ;  and  it  rarely  attains, 
as  to  weight  and  consistency,  the  strength  of  ]x)ne  exhibited  by 
terrestrial  vertebrate  animals.  Nevertheless,  both  the  shells  and  coral 
produced  in  th^  bosom  of  the  ocean  are  remarkable  for  their  stony 
solidity.  Among  marine  bodies,  in  short,  we  find  at  once  the  softest 
and  hardest  of  organized  substances. 

The  separation  of  organized  beings,  nourished  by  the  ocean,  is 
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subjected  to  certain  fixed  laws.  We  never  find  on  the  coast,  except 
by  evident  accident,  the  same  species  that  we  meet  with  far  from  the 
shore ;  nor  on  the  surface,  creatures  whose  habits  lead  them  to  hide 
in  the  depths  of  ocean.  What  immense  varieties  of  size,  shape,  form, 
and  colour,  from  the  nearly  invisible  vegetation  which  serves  to 
nourish  the  small  zoophytes  and  mollusks,  to  the  long,  slender  alg» 
of  fifty — and  even  five  hundred — yards  in  length!  How  vast  the 
disparity  between  the  microscopic  infusoria  and  the  gigantic  whale ! 

"  We  find  in  the  sea,"  says  Lacepede,  "  unity  and  diversity,  which 
constitute  its  beauty ;  grandeur  and  simpUcity,  which  give  it  sub- 
limity ;  puissance  and  immensity,  which  command  our  wonder." 

In  the  following  pages  we  shall  figure  and  describe  many  inhabi- 
tants of  the  sea ;  but  how  many  remain  still  to  figure  and  describe! 
During  more  than  two  thousand  years  research  has  been  multiplied, 
and  succeeded  by  research  vrithout  interruption.  "  But  how  vast  the 
field,"  as  Lamarck  observes,  "  which  Science  has  still  to  cultivate,  in 
order  to  carry  the  knowledge  already  acquired  to  the  degree  of  per- 
fection of  which  it  is  susceptible !" 

"  When  the  tide  retires  from  the  shore,  the  sea  leaves  upon  the 
coast  some  few  of  the  numberless  beings  which  it  bears  in  its  bosom. 
In  the  first  moments  of  its  retreat,  the  naturalist  may  collect  a  cioiid 
of  substances,  vegetable  and  animal,  with  their  various  characteristie 
colours  and  properties.     The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  find  there  thdr 
food,   their  commerce,   and   their   occupations.     At   low  water  the 
nearest  villages  and  hamlets  send  their  contingents,  old  and  young, 
men,  women,  and  children,  to  the  harvest.     Some  apply  themselves  to 
gathering  the  riband  seaweed  {Zoster a),  the  membranous  Ulva^  the 
sombre  brown  Fucus  vesiculosus,  formerly  a  source  of  great  wealth  to 
the  dwellers  by  the  sea,  being  then  much  used  in  making  kelp ;  others 
gather  the  small  shells  left  on  the  sands ;  boys  mount  upon  the  rocks 
in  search  of  whelks  (Bttccinum),  mussels  (Mi/iiltis),  detach  limpets 
{Patella),  and  other  edible  marine  animals,  from  the  rocks  to  which 
they  have  attached  themselves.     On  some  coasts,  shells,  as  MaetrOj 
Cytheriay  and  Bticardiujn,  are  sought  for  their  beauty.     By  turning 
the  stones,  or  by  sounding  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  with  a  hook  at  the 
end  of  a  lath,  polypes  and  calmars  are  sometimes  surprised — sometimes 
•even  sea  and  conger  eels,  which  have  sought  refuge  there ;  while  the 
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pools,  left  here  and  there  by  the  retiring  tide,  are  dragged  by  nets  of 
very  small  mesh,  in  which  the  smaller  crustaceous  moUusks  and  small 
fish  are  secured." 

In  the  Mediterranean  and  other  inland  seas,  where  the  tide  is 
almost  inappreciable,  there  exist  a  great  number  of  animals  and 
vegetables  belonging  to  the  deep  sea,  which  the  waves  or  currents 
very  rarely  leave  upon  the  sea  shore.  There  are  others  so  fugitive, 
or  which  attach  themselves  so  firmly  to  the  rocks,  that  we  can  watch 
them  only  in  their  habitats.  It  is  necessary  to  study  them  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  waves,  or  in  their  mysterious  retirements.  Hence 
the  necessity  that  naturalists  should  study  the  living  productions  of  the 
salt  water  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  not  on  the  sea  shore. 

The   means  generally  employed   for   this  purpose  is  a  drag-net, 
sounding-Hne,  and  other  engines  suitable  for  scraping  the  bottom,  and 
breaking  the  harder  rocks.     In  a  voyage  which  Milne  Edwards  made 
to  the  coast  of  Sicily,  he  formed  the  idea  of  employing  an  apparatus 
invented  by  Colonel  Pauhn,  which  consisted  of  a  metallic  casque  pro- 
vided with  a  visor  of  glass,  and  consequently  transparent,  which  fixed 
itself  round  the  neck  by  means  of  a  copper  coUar  made  water-tight  by 
stuflBng — a  diving-bell,  in  short,  in  miniature.     It  communicated  with 
an  air-pump  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube.     Four  men  were  employal 
in  serving  the  pump,  two  exercising  it  while  the  other  two  rested 
themselves.     Other  men  held  the  extremity  of  a  cord,  which  was 
passed  over  a  pulley  attached  at  a  higher  elevation,  and  enabled  them 
to  hoist  up  the  diver  with  the  necessary  rapidity  in  emergencies.     A 
vi^nlant  observer  held  in  his  hand  a  small  simal  cord.     The  immei*sion 
of  the  diver  was  facilitated  by  heavy  leaden  shoes,  which  assisted  him  at 
the   same   time   to   maintain   his   vertical   position   at    the   bottom. 
M.  Edwards  made  the  descent  with  this  apparatus  in  three  fathouLS 
water  with  perfect  success.     He  was  thus  enabled  to  study,  in  their 
most   hidden   and  most   inaccessible   retreats,   the   radiate   animals, 
mollusks,  crustaceans,  and  annehds,  especially  their  larvas  and  eggs, 
and  by  his  descriptions  to  contribute  most  essentially  to  make  known 
the  functions,  manners,  and  mode  of  development  of  certain  inhabitants 
of  the  sea,  whose  sojourn  and  habits  would  seem  to  sequestrate  them 
for  ever  from  our  observation. 

Another  and  easier  mode  of  studying  the  living  creatures  sheltered 
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by  the  sea  was  first  snggested  by  M.  Charles  des  Moulins  of  Bordeaux, 
in  1830.  The  aquarium,  which  is  charged  with  fresh  or  salt  water, 
according  to  the  beings  it  is  intended  to  contain,  serves  the  same 
purpose  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep  which  the  aviary  does  for  the 
birds  of  the  air — cages  of  glass  being  used  in  place  of  iron  wire  or 
wicker-work,  and  water  in  place  of  atmospheric  sdr. 

When  a  globe  is  filled  with  fresh  water,  and  with  moUusks, 
crustaceans,  or  fishes,  it  is  observed,  after  a  few  days,  that  the  water 
loses  its  transparency  and  purity,  and  becomes  slightly  corrupt.  It 
necessarily  follows  that  the  water  must  be  changed  from  time  to  time. 
Changing  the  water,  however,  causes  much  sufiering,  and  even  death 
to  the  animals.  Besides,  the  new  water  does  not  always  present  the 
same  composition,  the  same  aeration,  or  the  same  temperature  with 
that  which  is  replaced.  To  obviate  this  defect,  and  taking  a  leaf  out 
of  Nature's  book,  M.  Moulins  proposed  to  put  into  the  vase  a  certain 
number  of  aquatic  plants  floating  or  submerged — duckweed,  for 
example — which  would  act  upon  the  water  in  a  direction  inverse  to 
that  of  the  animals  inhabiting  it.  It  is  known  that  vegetables 
assimilate  carbon,  while  decomposing  the  carbonic  acid  produced  by 
the  respiration  of  animals,  thus  disengaging  the  oxygen  indispensable 
to  animal  life.  In  this  simple  manner  was  the  necessary  change  of 
water  obviated.  The  same  happy  idea  has  been  successfully  applied 
to  salt  water,  and  aquariums  for  salt-water  plants  and  animals  have 
been  proposed  on  a  great  scale.  That  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  of 
Paris,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  inaugurated  in  1861,  is  perhaps  the 
largest  in  the  world.  It  is  a  soUd  stone  building  of  fifty  yards  in 
length  by  about  twelve  broad,  presenting  a  range  of  forty  reservoirs 
of  Angers  slate,  running  north  and  south.  The  reservoirs  are  nearly 
cubical,  presenting  in  front  the  strong  glass  of  Saint  Gobain,  which 
permits  of  the  interior  being  seen.  They  are  lighted  from  above ; 
but  the  light  is  weak,  greenish,  uniform,  and  consequently  mysterious 
and  gloomy,  giving  a  pretty  exact  imitation  of  the  submarine  light 
some  fathoms  down.  Each  reservoir  contains  about  two  hundred 
gallons  of  water.  It  is  furnished  with  rocks  disjKysed  a  little  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  in  a  picturesque  manner.  Upon  the 
rocks  various  species  of  marine  vegetables  are  planted.  The  bottom 
is  of  shingle,  gravel,  and  sand,  in  order  to  give  certain  animR^  a 
sufficiently  natural  retreat. 
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Ten  of  these  reservoirs  are  intended  for  marine  animals.  The 
-water  employed  is  never  changed,  but  it  is  kept  in  continual  agitation 
by  circulation,  produced  by  a  current  of  water  led  from  the  great  pipe 
which  feeds  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  This  water,  being  subjected  to  a 
strong  pressure,  compresses  a  certain  portion  of  air,  which,  being  per- 
mitted to  act  on  a  portion  of  the  sea  water  contained  in  a  closed 
cylinder  placed  below  the  level  of  the  aquarium,  makes  it  ascend,  and 
enter  with  great  force  into  a  reservoir,  into  which  it  is  thrown  from  a 
small  jet  The  sea  water  thus  pressed  absorbs  a  portion  of  the  air, 
which  ia  drawn  with  it  into  the  reservoir.  A  tube  placed  in  a  comer 
of  the  reservoir  receives  the  overflow,  and  conducts  it  into  a  closed 
carbon  filter,  whence  it  passes  into  a  gravelly  underground  reservoir, 
returning  again  to  the  closed  cylinder.  The  water  is  once  more 
subjected  to  the  pressure  of  air,  and  again  ascends  to  the  aquarium. 
The  cylinder  being  underground,  a  temperature  equal  to  about 
sixteen  degrees  Cent.,  which  is  nearly  the  uniform  temperature  of 
the  ocean,  is  easily  maintained.  During  winter,  the  aquarium  is 
heated  artificially. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ZOOPHYTES. 

*  Nature  is  nowhere  more  perfect  than  in  her  smaller  wcrks." 

**  Nature  nusquam  magis  quaUn  in  mioimb  tota  est."  PLmr. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  offer  some  remarks  on  animals  in 
general,  including  the  whole  kingdom  as  well  as  the  great  divisions 
which  form  the  subject  of  this  particular  volume.  But  considering 
the  vastness  of  the  subject,  and  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  whde 
animal  series  as  a  subject  of  study,  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to 
seize  upon  the  real  analogies  between  beings  of  types  so  varied,— of 
organizations  so  dissimilar.  The  arrangements  which  naturalists  have 
establislied  in  order  to  study  and  describe  animals — the  divisions,  classes, 
orders,  famiUes,  genera,  and  species — are  admirable  contrivances  {or 
facilitating  the  study  of  creatures  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  sea 
shore.  Without  this  precious  means  of  logical  distribution,  the  indi- 
vidual mind  would  recoil  before  the  task  of  describing  the  innmnerable 
phalanges  of  contemporary  animal  life.  But  the  reader  must  never 
forget  that  these  methodical  divisions  are  pure  fictions,  due  to  human 
invention  :  they  form  no  part  of  nature ;  for  has  not  Linnaeus  told  ns 
that  nature  makes  no  leaps,  natura  non  facit  saltus  f  Nature  peases 
in  a  manner  almost  insensibly  from  one  stage  of  organization  to 
another,  altogether  irrespective  of  human  systems. 

Moreover,  when  we  come  to  watch  the  confines  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdom,  we  realise  how  difficult  it  is  to  seize  the  predse 
line  of  demarcation  which  separates  the  great  kingdoms  of  Nature. 
We  have  seen  in  the  "Vegetable  World"  germs  of  the  simplest 
organization,  as  in  the  Cryptogamia,  spores,  as  in  the  Algaa,  and 
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fruitful  corpuscles,  as  in  the  Mosses,  which  seem  to  be  invested  with 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  animal  life,  for  they  appear  to  be  gifted 
with  organs  of  locomotion,  namely,  vibratile  cilia,  by  means  of  which 
they  execute  movements  which  are  to  all  appearance  quite  voluntary. 
Side  by  side  with  these  are  vegetable  germs  and  fecundating  corpuscles, 
known  as  aniherozoides  among  the  Algae,  Mosses,  and  Ferns,  which, 
when  floating  in  water,  go  and  come  like  the  inferior  animals,  seeking 
to  penetrate  into  cavities,  withdrawing  themselves,  returning  again, 
and  again  introducing  themselves,  and  exhibiting  all  the  signs  of  an 
apparent  effort.  Let  us  compare  the  Infusoria,  or  even  the  Polypi 
and  Gorgons,  with  these  shifting  vegetable  organisms,  and  say 
if  it  is  easy  to  determine,  without  considerable  study,  which  is 
the  plant  and  which  the  animal.  The  precise  line  of  demarcation 
which  it  is  so  desirable  to  establish  between .  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Nature  is  indeed  diflScult  to  trace. 

The  word  zoophyte,  to  which  this  comparison  introduces  us,  seems 
very  happily  appHed:  it  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  fwor, 
animal,  and  ^vrbv,  plant ;  and  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  quite  worthy 
of  being  retained  in  Science,  because  it  consecrates  and  materialises, 
so  to  speak,  a  sort  of  fusion  between  the  two  kingdoms  of  Nature 
at  their  confines.  Let  us  guard  ourselves,  however,  from  carrying 
this  idea  too  far,  and,  upon  the  faith  of  a  happy  word,  altering  alto- 
gether the  true  relations  of  created  beings.  In  adopting  the  name 
zoophyte,  to  indicate  a  great  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the 
reader  must  not  imagine  that  there  is  any  ambiguity  about  the 
creatures  designated,  or  that  they  belong  at  once  to  both  kingdoms, 
or  that  they  might  be  ranged  indifferently  in  the  one  or  the  other. 
Zoophytes  are  animals,  and  nothing  but  animals ;  the  justification  for 
using  a  designation  which  signifies  animal-plant  is,  that  many  of  them 
have  an  exterior  resemblance  to  plants ;  that  they  divide  themselves 
by  oflfehoots,  as  some  plants  do,  and  are  sometimes  crowned  with 
organs  tinted  with  Uvely  colours,  like  some  flowers. 

This  analogy  between  plants  and  zoophytes  is  nowhere  more  appa- 
rent than  in  the  coral.  Hooted  in  the  soil  and  upon  rocks,  the  form  of 
its  branches  many  times  subdivided,  above  all,  the  coloured  appendages 
which  at  certain  periods  so  closely  resemble  the  corolla  of  a  flower, 
have  all  the  form  and  appearance  of  plants.  Until  the  eighteenth 
century  most  naturalists  classed  the  coral  as  Linnaeus  did,  without  the 
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least  hesitation,  with  analogous  creations  in  the  vegetable  world. 
Keaumur  long  contended  for  the  contrary  opinion  ;  but  it  is  only  in 
our  day  that  the  animal  nature  of  the  coral  is  satisfactorily  esta- 
bUshed.    The  sea  anemone  may  be  cited  as  another  striking  example 
of  the  resemblance  borne  by  certain  inferior  organisms  to  vegetables. 
We  hold,  then,  that  we  are  justified  in  using  the  word  zoophyte  to 
designate  the  beings  which  now  occupy  our  attention. 
• 
We  shall  not  surprise  our  readers  by  telling  them  that  the  structure 
of  the  zoophyte,  especially  in  its  inferior  orders,  is  excessively  simple. 
They  are  the  first  steps  in  the  scale  of  animal  Ufe,  and  in  them  a  purely 
rudimentery  organization  was  to  be  expected.    In  these  beings-tnie 
types  of  animal  life — the  several  parts  of  the  body,  in  place  of  being  dis- 
posed in  pairs  on  each  side  of  its  longitudinal  plane,  as  occurs  in  animals 
of  a  higher  organization,  are  found  to  radiate  habitually  round  an  axis  or 
central  point,  and  this  whether  in  its  adult  or  juvenile  state.    Zoophytes 
have  not  generally  an  articulate  skeleton,  either  exterior  or  interior,  and 
their  nervous  system,  where  it  exists,  is  very  shghtly  developed.     The 
organs  of  the  senses,  other  than  those  of  touch,  are  altogether  absent 
in  the  greater  part  of  beings  which  belong  to  this,  the  lowest  class  of 
the  last  division  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Several  questions  arise  here :  Has  the  zoophyte  sentiment,  feeling, 
perception  ?    Has  it  consciousness,  sense,  sensibility  ?    The  question 
is  insoluble;  it  is  an  abyss  of  obscurity.     The  coral,  or  rather  the 
aggregation  of  living  beings  which  bear  the  name,  are  attached  to  the 
rock  which  has  seen  their  birth,  and  which  will  witness  their  death : 
the  infiisoria,  of  microscopic  dimensions,  which  revolve  perpetually  in  a 
circle  infinitesimally  small ;  the  Amoeba?,  the  marvellous  Proteus,  which 
in  the  space  of  a  minute  changes  its  form  a  hundred  times  under  the 
surprised  eyes  of  the  obser\'er,  are,  in  truth,  mere  atoms  charged  with 
Ufe.  Yet  all  these  beings  have  an  existence  to  appearance  purely  vege- 
tative.   In  their  obscure  and  blind  impulse,  have  they  consciousness  or 
instinct  ?    Do  they  know  what  takes  place  at  the  three-thousandth 
part  of  an  inch  from  their  microscopic  bodies  ?    To  the  Creator  alone 
does  the  knowledge  of  this  mystery  belong. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  work  to  enter  into  minute 
division  of  the  inniunerable  creatures  which  swarm  on  the  ocean  and 
on  its  confines.    We  shall  perhaps  best  consult  the  convenience  of 
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onr  readers  by  adopting  tlft  following  simple  arrangement  of  these 
animals  into 

L  Pbotozoa,  including  the  Spongiadse^  Infusoria^  and  Fora- 
minifera, 

n.  PoLTPiFERA,  including  the  Hydrse,  Sertularia,  and  Pennor 
iulariss. 

III.  EcHiNODERMATA,  or  Sea-urchius  and  Star-fishes. 

Our  space  will  prevent  our  doing  more  than  presenting  to  the 
reader  in  succession  the  most  characteristic  types  of  each  of  these 
groups. 

I.  THE  PROTOZOA. 

The  Protozoares  represent  animal  life  reduced  to  its  most  simple 
expression.  They  are  organized  atoms,  mere  animated  and  moving 
points,  living  sparks.  As  they  are  the  simplest  forms  of  animal  life 
as  r^ards  their  structure,  so  also  they  are  the  smallest.  Their  micro- 
scopic dimensions  hide  them  from  our  view.  The  discovery  of  the 
microscope  was  a  necessary  step  to  our  becoming  acquainted  with 
these  beings,  whose  existence  was  ignored  by  the  ancient  world,  and  only 
revealed  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  discovery  of  the  microscope. 
When  armed  with  this  marvellous  instrument,  applied  to  examine 
the  various  liquid  mediums — as  when  Leuwenhoek,  for  example,  ap- 
plied the  magnifying  glass  to  the  inspection  of  stagnant  water,  with 
its  infusions  of  macerated  vegetable  and  animal  substances — when  he 
scrutinized  a  drop  of  water  borrowed  from  the  ocean,  from  rivers,  or 
from  lakes,  he  discovered  there  a  new  world — a  world  which  will  be 
unveiled  in  these  pages. 

Some  modem  writers  believe  that  the  Protozoa  is  a  mere  cellular 
organism,  that  being  the  principle  and  end  of  organization,  such  as 
we  find  it  in  the  cellular  vegetable.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the 
Protozoares  would  be  the  cellulars  of  the  animal  kingdom,  as  the  Algae 
and  Mushrooms  are  of  the  vegetable  world.  This  idea  is  so  far 
wrong,  that  it  has  been  founded  upon  the  empire  of  pure  theory. 
"  In  reahty,"  says  Paul  Gervais  and  Van  Beneden,  "  the  animals  to 
which  we  extend  it  very  rarely  resemble  elementary  cellulars."  The 
tissue  of  which  the  bodies  of  the  Protozoa  are  composed  is  habitually 
destitute  of  cellular  structure.  They  are  formed  of  a  sort  of  animated 
jelly,  amorphous  and  diaphanous,  and  have  received  from  Dujardin 
the  name  of  Sarcoda,  or  soft-fleshed  animals. 
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Infinitely  varied  in  their  form,  the  Prdlozoares  are  famished  with 
vtbratile  cilia,  which  are  organs  of  locomotion  belonging  to  the  lower 
animals  inhabiting  the  liquid  element.  Their  bodies  are  sometimes 
naked,  sometimes  covered  with  a  siliceous,  chalky,  or  membranous 
cuirass.  They  are  divided  into  two  great  classes,  the  Rhizopoda  and 
Infusoria. 

Spongia. 

The  Sponge  is  a  natural  production,  which  has  been  known  from 
times  of  the  highest  antiquity.  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  all  other  writers 
who  occupied  themselves  with  natural  history  jn  ancient  times,  are 
agreed  in  according  to  it  a  sensitive  life.  They  recognize  the  curious 
fact  that  the  sponge  evades  the  hand  which  tries  to  seize  it,  and 
clings  to  the  rocks  on  which  it  is  rooted,  as  if  it  would  resist  the 
efforts  made  to  detach  it.  Pliny,  Dioscorides,  and  their  commentators, 
even  formed  the  idea  that  sponges  were  capable  of  feeling,  that  they 
adhered  to  their  native  rock  by  special  force,  and  that  they  shrunk 
from  the  hand  which  tried  to  seize  them.  They  even  distinguished 
males  from  females.  Erasmus,  however,  criticising  Pliny,  conclndeB 
that  he  may  pass  over  all  he  has  written  upon  the  sponge.  The 
sponge,  in  short,  was  to  the  ancients  something  between  a  plant  and 
an  animal. 

Rondelet,  the  friend  of  the  celebrated  Rabelais,  whom  the  merry 
curate  of  Meudon  designated  under  the  name  of  Rondibilis,  who  was 
himself  a  physician  and  naturalist  of  Montpellier,  denied  at  first  the 
existence  of  sensibihty  in  sponges.  He  originated  the  idea  that  these 
productions  belonged  to  the  vegetable  world — an  idea  which  Toume- 
fort,  Gaspard  Bauhin,  Eey,  and  even  Linnaeus,  in  the  first  editions  of 
his  "Systema  Naturae,"  supported  by  the  great  authority  of  their 
names.  Afterwards,  influenced  by  the  convincing  labours  of  Trembley 
and  some  other  observers,  Linnaeus  withdrew  the  sponges  from  the 
vegetable  world.  He  satisfied  himself,  in  short,  that  certain  poly- 
piers  much  resembled  sponges  in  the  nature  of  their  parenchyma,  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  assimilation  of  sponges  with  plants  was 
not  such  as  could  be  maintained.  Neuremberg,  Peyssonnel,  and 
Trembley  maintain  the  animal  nature  of  spongcn,  and  their  views  are 
adopted  by  Linnaeus,  (iuettard,  Donati,  Lamouroux,  and  Ehrenberg 
on  the  Continent,  and  by  Ellis,  Fleming,  and  Grant  in  England* 
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They  live  at  the  bottom  of  the  seas  in  five  to  twenty-five  fathoms  of 
water,  among  the  clefts  and  crevices  of  the  rocks,  always  adhering 
and  attaching  themselves,  not  only  to  inorganic  bodies,  but  even 
growing  on  vegetables  and  animals,  spreading,  erect,  or  pendent, 
according  to  the  body  which  supports  them  and  their  natural  habit. 

The  power  of  fixing  themselves  to  other  objects,  which  certain 
animals  possess,  is  very  singular.  Nevertheless,  it  i^  certain  that 
whole  tribes  exist  consisting  of  innumerable  strictly  adherent  species, 
which  live  and  die  attached  to  some  rock  or  other  object ;  and  among 
these  are  all  polypiers,  such  as  the  sponges  and  corallines.  It  follows 
that  they  are  wholly  dependent  on  external  agencies  for  their  means 
of  existence.  "The  poor  httle  creatures,"  says  Alfred  Fredol,  "re- 
ceive their  nourishment  from  the  wave  which  washes  past  them ; 
they  inhale  and  respire  the  bitter  water  all  their  Uves;  they  are 
insensible  to  that  which  is  only  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  from 
their  mouth." 

In  the  months  of  April  and  May,  these  animalcules  engender 
germs,  round,  yellow,  or  white,  whence  proceed  certain  ovoid  granular 
embryos  furnished  towards  their  largest  extremity  with  small  vibratile 
cilia.  They  are  thrown  oflf  by  the  currents,  which  serve  as  a  stomach, 
and  form  swarms  of  larva?  round  the  polypier.  They  swim  about 
^vith  a  gliding  wavy  motion,  and  when  they  have  been  some  time  in 
the  water  they  usually  come  to  the  surface ;  but  they  are  also  often 
carried  oflf  by  the  current.  During  two  or  three  days  they  seem  to 
seek  a  convenient  place  to  fix  themselves.  Once  fixed,  the  larvae 
loses  the  cilia,  spreads  itself  out,  and  takes  the  form  of  a  flattened 
gelatinous  disk. 

Its  interior  organization  consists  of  contractile  cellules  and  numerous 
gpiculae — "  a  tribe,"  says  Gosse,  "  of  the  most  debateable  forms  of  life, 
long  denied  a  right  to  stand  in  the  animal  ranks  at  all,  and  even  still 
admitted  there  doubtingly  and  grudgingly  by  some  excellent  natm*a- 
lists.  Yet  such  they  certainly  are,  established  beyond  reasonable 
controversy  as  true  and  proper  examples  of  animal  Ufe." 

It  may,  then,  be  safely  asserted  that  all  naturalists  are  now  satisfied 
of  the  animal  nature  of  sponges,  although  they  represent  the  lowest 
and  most  obscure  grade  of  animal  existence,  and  that  so  close  to  the 
confines  of  the  vegetable  world,  that  it  is  diflScult  in  some  species  to 
determine  whether  they  are  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.     "  Several 
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of  them,  however,"  says  Mr.  Gosse,  "  if  viewed  with  a  lens  under 
water  while  in  a  Uving  state,  display  vigorous  currents  constantly . 
pouring  forth  from  certain  orifices ;  and  we  necessarily  infer  that  the 
water  thus  ejected  must  he  constantly  taken  in  through  some  other 
channel.  On  tearing  the  mass  open,  we  see  that  the  whole  snhetance 
is  perforated  in  all  directions  hy  irregular  canals,  leading  into  each 
other,  of  which  some  are  slender,  and  communicate  with  the  surfEU^ 
by  minute  but  numerous  pores,  and  others  are  wide,  and  open  by 
ample  orifices ;  through  the  former  the  water  is  admitted,  through 
the  latter  it  is  ejected."  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  theee 
beings  constitute,  in  spite  of  investigations  of  modem  naturaUsts,  a 
group  still  somewhat  problematical,  and  still  very  imperfectly  known 
as  regards  their  internal  organization. 

Sponges  are  masses  of  a  hght  elastic  tissue,  which  is,  at  the  same 
time,  resistant,  full  of  air-cells,  and  with  much  varied  exterior  arrange- 
ments. Nearly  three  hundred  species  are  known,  the  different 
appearances  of  which  have  been  characterised  by  names  more  or  lees 
singular.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  Feather  Sponge,  the  Fan 
Sponge,  the  Bell,  the  Lyre,  the  Trumpet,  the  DistaJff,  the  Peacock 
Tail,  and  Neptune's  Glove. 

There  are  river  sponges  and  sea  sponges. 

The  first  are  irregular  and  arenaceous  masses,  which  pile  them- 
selves upon  plants  and  sohd  bodies  immerged  in  fresh  water.  Such 
are  the  spongiUes,  upon  which  anatomic  and  embryonic  observations 
have  very  frequently  been  made  in  rektion  to  the  group  more  im- 
mediately under  consideration. 

Tlie  second  is  found  in  almost  every  sea ;  especially  are  they  found 
in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  Mexican  Gulf.  Affecting 
warm  and  quiet  waters,  they  attach  themselves  to  bold  and  rugged 
rocks  at  depths  ranging  from  five  to  twenty-five  fathoms.  They  are 
erect,  pendent,  or  spreading,  according  to  their  form  or  position. 
Fig.  10,  drawn  from  Nature,  represents  a  very  remarkable  form  of 
sponge,  which  was  fished  up  in  sixty  fathoms. 

The  sponge  is  very  common  in  the  Mediterranean  and  round  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  and  is  known  vulgarly  under  the  name  of  the 
Marine  Mushroom,  the  Sailor's  Nest,  and  the  fine  soft  sponge  of 
Syria.  It  is  a  mass  more  or  less  rounded,  covered  with  a  mucous  bed, 
glutinous  above,  formed  of  a  Ught  elastic  but  resisting  tissue  full  of 
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gaps,  and  riddled  with  air-cdls.  This  tasBne  is  fonned  of  delicate 
flexible  fibres,  muting  in  all  directions  by  anastomosis,  but  presentiDg 
nnmerona  potes,  which  are  formed  by  what  is  termed  osculation. 


Fi(.l«.    EpDiigli.b>lfilieuiDra 


having  irtegolar  conduits  which  connect  them.  In  this  tissue  certain 
very  small  solid  bodies  are  discovered,  named  spicule.  The  epicul/e 
are  siliceous  or  calcareous  in  their  nature,  varying  according  to  the 
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species,  and  sometimes  varying  even  in  the  same  species.  Some  of 
these  resemble  needles,  others  are  pin-Uke,  and  others  again  resemUd 
very  small  stars. 

The  physiological  function  of  those  tubes  and  orifices  which  present 
themselves  on  all  parts  of  the  sponge  has  been  interpreted  in  yarious 
ways.  Ellis,  writing  in  1765,  supposes  that  they  were  the  orifices  of 
the  cells  occupied  by  the  polypi.  In  1816,  Lamarck  still  adTOcaiei 
this  opinion;  and  even  now  we  find  the  observer,  whose  notes 
M.  FrMol  has  edited  with  so  much  judgment,  asserting  that  "  the 
inhabitants  of  the  sponge  are  a  species  of  fleeting,  transparent,  gela- 
tinous tube,  susceptible  of  extension  and  contraction ;  young  polypes, 
as  we  may  call  them,  without  consistence,  without  cilia;  incipient 
polypes,  in  short,  of  very  simple  but  suflScient  organization.  The 
animalcule  of  the  sponge  is  a  stomach,  without  arms,  very  simple, 
very  elementary — in  short,  an  animal  all  stomach  !'* 

This  mode  of  considering  the  sponge  is  not  conformable  to  the 
views  of  the  leaders  of  modem  science,  however.  Mr.  Milne  Edwards, 
for  instance,  in  place  of  seeing  in  the  sponge  a  collection  of  nnited 
beings,  forming  as  it  were  a  colony,  considers  each  to  be  an  isolated 
being,  an  unique  individual.  Tlie  innumerable  canals  by  which  the 
sponge  is  traversed,  according  to  that  author,  are  at  once  the  digestive 
organs  and  breathing  pores  of  the  zoophyte.  The  vibratile  eilia  are 
necessary'  to  the  renewed  aeration  of  the  water  required  as  a  respiratory 
fluid  in  the  interior  canals  of  the  sponge.  The  currents  in  these 
channels  have  one  constant  direction.  The  water  penetrates  the 
sponge  by  numerous  orifices  of  minute  dimensions  and  irregular  di»- 
jx)sition ;  it  traverses  channels  in  the  body  of  the  zoophyte,  which 
reunite  somewhat  like  the  root  of  a  j)lant,  in  order  to  constitute  the 
trunk  and  increase  its  substance ;  finally,  the  water  makes  its  escape 
by  special  openings.  According  to  this  view,  the  channels  of  the  sponge 
have  a  kind  of  cumulative  j)hysiology,  performing  the  two  functions  of 
digestion  and  respiration.  The  rapid  currents  of  aerated  water  which 
traverse  them  lead  into  them  the  substances  necessary  to  the  nourish- 
ment  of  these  strange  creatures,  rejecting  all  excremental  matter.  At 
the  same  time,  the  walls  of  these  canals  present  a  large  absorbing 
surface  which  separates  the  oxygen  with  which  the  water  is  charged, 
and  disengages  the  q^rbonic  acid  which  results  from  respiration. 

Sponges    contain    true   eggs,   from    which    embryo    jwlyps    are 
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produced  ;  these  have  not  cilia  at  first.  In  the  interior  of  these  eggs 
the  contractile  cellules  have  their  birth ;  then  the  spiculaB ;  and  when 
they  are  finally  covered  with  the  vibratile  cilia,  aided  by  them  these 
larvae  of  ovoid  form  swim,  or  rather  gUde,  through  the  water.  The 
species  of  infusoria  bom  of  the  sponge  resemble  the  larvae  of  various 
polypes  at  the  moment  they  issue  from  the  egg.  ^  They  soon  attach 
themselves  to  some  foreign  body,"  says  Mr.  Milne  Edwards,  "and 
become  henceforth  immovable;  no  longer  giving  signs  either  of 
sensibility  or  of  contractibiUty,  while  in  their  enlargement  they  are 
completely  transformed.  The  gelatinous  substance  of  their  bodies  is 
channeled  and  riddled  with  holes — the  fibrous  framework  is  completed 
-the  sponge  is  formed." 

We  may  add,  however,  that  other  zoologists,  and  among  them 
MM.  Paul  Gervais  and  Van  Beneden,  take  a  difiierent  view  of  the 
development  of  the  sponges,  and  Dr.  Johnston  omits  them  altogether 
from  his  great  work  on  "  British  Zoophytes."  "  If  they  are  not  the 
production  of  polypi,"  he  says,  "  the  zoologist  who  retains  them  in  his 
province  must  contend  that  they  are  individually  animals,  an  opinion 
to  which  I  cannot  assent,  seeing  that  they  have  no  animal  structure 
or  individual  organs,  and  exhibit  not  one  function  usually  supposed  to 
be  characteristic  of  the  animal  kingdom."  Gervais  and  Van  Beneden 
consider,  as  Milne  Edwards  does,  that  the  embryos  are  at  first 
movable,  then  fixed,  many  of  them  uniting  together,  and  melting,  as 
it  were,  into  one  common  colony,  which  become  a  sponge,  such  as  we 
see  it.  An  isolated  embryo  might  also,  by  throwing  out  germs,  pro- 
dace  a  similar  colony,  which  would  thus  become  a  product  of  agamous 
generation.  Thus  it  appears  that  Science  is  far  from  being  settled  in 
its  views  as  to  the  organization  and  development  of  these  obscure  and 
complex  formations ;  nor  is  it  more  advanced  in  its  kiiowledge  of  the 
duration  of  life  and  the  quickness  of  growth  in  sponges.  It  is  agreed, 
however,  on  one  point — namely,  that  the  sponge-fisher  may  return 
to  the  same  fishing-ground  after  three  years  from  the  last  fishing. 
At  the  present  time  sponge-fishing  takes  place  principally  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago  and  the  Syrian  littoral.  The  Greeks  and  Syrians 
sell  the  product  of  their  fishing  to  the  Western  nations,  and  the  trade 
has  been  immensely  extended  in  recent  times,  when  the  sponge  has 
become  an  almost  necessary  adjunct  of  the  toilet  as  well  as  the  stable, 
and  in  other  cleansing  operations. 
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Fishing  usually  commences  towards  the  beginning  of  June  on  the 
coast  of  Syria,  and  finishes  at  the  end  of  October.  But  the  montlil 
of  July  and  August  are  pecuHarly  favourable  to  the  sponge  harveri^ 
if  we  may  use  the  term.  Latakia  furnishes  about  ten  boats  to  thl 
fishery,  Batroun  twenty,  TripoU  twenty-five  to  thirty,  Kalld  fiSj, 
Simi  about  a  hundred  and  seventy  to  a  hundred  and  eighty,  and 
Kalminos  more  than  two  hundred.  The  operations  of  one  of  tibfltt 
boats  fishing  for  sponges  on  the  Syrian  coast  is  represented  ill 
Plate  n. 

The  boat's  crew  consists  of  four  or  five  men,  who  scatter  themaelTes 
along  the  coast  for  two  or  three  miles  in  search  of  sponges  under  the 
cliffs  and  ledges  of  rock.  Sponges  of  inferior  quahty  are  gathered  in 
shallow  waters.  The  finer  kinds  are  found  only  at  a  depth  of  from 
twelve  to  twenty  fathoms.  The  first  are  fished  for  with  thiee- 
toothed  harpoons,  by  the  aid  of  which  they  are  torn  from  their  native 
rock;  but  not  without  deteriorating  them  more  or  less.  The  finer 
kinds  of  sponges,  on  the  other  hand,  are  collected  by  divers  aided  by 
a  knife ;  they  are  carefully  detached.  Thus  the  price  of  a  8pQDg0 
brought  up  by  diving  is  much  more  considerable  than  that  of  a 
harpooned  sponge.  Among  divers,  those  of  Ealminoe  and  of  'Psaia 
are  particularly  renowned.  They  will  descend  to  the  depth  of  twenty- 
five  fathoms,  remain  dovra  a  shorter  time  than  the  Syrian  diveis,  and 
yet  bring  up  a  more  abundant  harvest.  The  fishing  of  the  Archipelaga 
furnishes  few  fine  si)onges  to  commerce,  but  a  great  quantity  of  verj 
common  ones.  The  Syrian  fisheries  furnish  many  of  the  finer  kiiid% 
which  find  a  ready  market  in  France ;  they  are  of  medium  size.  Ohi 
the  other  hand,  those  which  are  furnished  from  the  Barbary  coaat  an 
of  great  dimensions,  of  a  very  fine  tissue,  and  much  sought  fiv  IB 
England.  On  the  Bahama  banks,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Hezioo^  fhi 
sponges  grow  in  water  of  smaU  depth.  The  fishermen,  SpHlflh» 
American,  and  English,  sink  a  long  mast  or  perch  into  the  mitt 
moored  near  the  boat,  do\sii  which  they  drop  upon  the  sponges;  ly 
this  means  they  are  easily  gatliered. 

In  the  Bed  Sea,  the  Arabs  (ish  for  sponges  by  diving,  their  prodnos 
being  either  sold  to  the  English  at  Aden  or  sent  to  Egypt.  Sponge- 
fishing  is  carried  on  at  various  other  stations  in  the  Moditenaoeaii, 
but  without  any  intelli^'ent  direction,  and  in  consequence  it  is  eflfecied 
without  any  consers^ative  foresight.    At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
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I  this  product  goes  on  increasing.  But  it  is  only  a  question  of 
len  the  trade  shall  cease ;  the  demand  which  every  year  clears 
^marine  fields  of  these  zoophytes  causes  such  destruction  that 
production  will  soon  cease  to  be  equal  to  the  demand, 
•der  to  prevent  this  troublesome  result,  it  is  very  desirable  that 
eral  species  of  sponges  should  be  naturalized  on  the  French 
[gerian  coast,  and  the  cultivation  and  reproduction  of  the 
be  protected.  For  this  purpose,  the  rocky  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
an, from  Cape  Cruz  to  Nice,  and  round  the  islands  of  Corsica 
reres,  in  the  Algerian  waters,  and  even  some  of  the  salt  lakes 
departments  near  the  Mediterranean,  might  be  utilized.  The 
of  the  Italian  littoral  would  also  be  available  under  the  new 
for  this  purpose. 

jamiral  considered  that  the  composition  of  the  water  of  the 
rranean  being  thought  the  same  on  the  coast  of  France,  of 
,,  and  on  the  Syrian  coast,  that  the  difierence  of  temperature 
1  the  two  latitudes — especially  at  the  depth  where  the  sponges 
I  most — would  not  interfere  with  the  existence  of  these  robust 
tes,  and  that  their  acclimatization  on  the  coasts  of  France  and 
,  would  be  a  certain  success.  He  remarked,  moreover,  that  the 
le  sponges  advanced  towards  the  north,  the  finer  and  compacter 
ssues  became ;  and  he  argued  from  this  fact,  that  a  considerable 
sment  in  the  quality  would  result  from  the  experiment, 
only  difficulty,  then,  would  consist  in  the  transplanting  sponges 
frian  waters  to  the  coasts  of  France  and  Algeria.  A  submarine 
ich  as  M.  Lamiral  makes  use  of  for  operations  conducted  in 
ater,  would,  according  to  this  naturalist,  give  every  facility  for 
ng  sponges  for  the  purpose.     This  boat  can  descend  to  great 

and  its  crew  can  dwell  there  a  considerable  time,  for  it  is  con- 
y  fed  with  fresh  air  from  above,  which  is  conveyed  by  an  air- 
and  tube  into  the  interior  of  the  boat,  so  that  the  men  could 
select  such  individuals  as  were  suited  for  acclimatizing; 
ng  the  blocks  of  rock  along  with  them,  either  by  placing  them 
:«  pierced  with  holas,  or  by  towing  them  to  their  new  abode, 
biiig  seoms  to  promise  that  in  the  following  year  the  zoophytes 
Ix^gin  to  multiply  in  their  new  country. 

larvae  might  also  be  collected  in  the  months  of  April  and  May, 
y  separate    from  the  parent   sponge,  and  be  transplanted  to 
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favourable  localities.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  when  these  true 
submarine  fields  would  be  ripe  for  harvesting,  they  could  be  put  in 
train  for  methodical  collection  by  means  of  diving  boats. 

The  toilet  sponge  is  an  article  which  produces  a  high  price,  often 
as  much  as  forty  shillings  the  pound  for  very  choice  specimens,  a  price 
which  few  commercial  products  attain,  which  prohibits  its  use,  in 
short,  to  all  but  the  wealthy.  It  is,  therefore,  very  desirable  to  carry 
out  the  submarine  enterprise  of  M.  Lamiral.  With  the  assistance  of 
the  Acchmatization  Society  of  Paris,  some  experiments  have  already 
been  made  in  this  direction — so  far  without  any  satisfactory  results,  it 
is  true,  but  everything  indicates  that  by  perseverance  we  shall  see  the 
enterprise  crowned  by  the  success  it  merits. 

Such  specimens  as  now  reach  our  ports  are  chiefly  distinguished  by 
their  appearance,  quaUty,  and  origin. 

The  fine  soft  Syrian  sponge  is  distinguished  by  its  lightness,  its 
fine  flaxen  colour,  its  form,  which  is  that  of  a  cup,  its  surface  con- 
vex, voluted,  pierced  with  innumerable  small  orifices,  the  concave  part 
of  which  presents  canals  of  much  greater  diameter,  which  are  prolonged 
to  the  exterior  surface  in  such  a  manner  that  the  sununit  is  nearly 
always  pierced  throughout  in  many  places.  This  sponge  is  sometimes 
blanched  by  the  aid  of  caustic  substances,  acids,  or  alkaUes ;  but  this 
preparation  shortens  its  duration  and  changes  its  colour.  This  sponge 
is  specially  employed  for  the  toilet,  and  its  price  is  high.  Those 
which  are  round-shaped,  large,  and  soft,  sometimes  produce  as  much 
as  five  or  six  pounds. 

The  Fine  Sponge  of  the  Archipelago  is  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  that  of  Syria,  either  before  or  after  being  cleansed ;  nevertheless, 
it  is  weightier,  its  texture  is  not  so  fine,  and  the  holes  with  which  it  is 
pierced  are  at  once  larger  and  less  in  number.  It  is  nearly  of  the 
same  country  as  the  former,  in  fact,  the  fishing  extending  along  the 
Syrian  coast  as  well  as  the  littoral  of  Barbary  and  the  Archipelago. 

The  Fine  Hard  Sponge,  called  Greek,  is  less  sought  for  than  either 
of  the  preceding ;  it  is  useful  for  domestic  and  for  certain  industrial 
purposes.  Its  mass  is  irregular,  its  colour  fauve ;  it  is  hard  and  com- 
pact, and  pierced  with  small  holes. 

The  White  Sponge  of  Syria,  called  Venetian,  is  esteemed  for  its 
lightness,  the  regularity  of  its  form,  and  its  solidity.  In  its  rough 
state  it  is  brown  in  colour,  of  a  fine  texture,  compact  and  finn« 
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Pari£ed,  it  becomes  flaxen  and  of  a  looser  texture.  The  orifice  of  the 
great  channels  which  trareree  it  are  edged  with  rough  and  bristly  hairs. 
The  Brown  Barhartf  Sponge,  called  the  Marseileise,  when  first  taken 
out  of  the  water,  presents  itself  as  an  elongated  flattened  body,  gela- 
tinons,  ronnd  in  shape,  and  charged  with  blackish  nmd.  It  is  then  bard, 
heavy,  coarse,  but  compact,  and  of  a  reddish  colour.  By  a  simple  wash- 
ing in  water  it  becomes  round,  still  remaining  heavy  and  reddish.  It 
presents  many  gaps,  the  intervals  of  which  are  occupied  by  a  sinuous  and 


tenaciouB  network.      It  is  valuable  for  domestic  use,  because  of  the 
facility  with  which  it  absorbs  water,  and  its  great  strength. 

Other  sorts  of  sponges  are  very  abundant.  Tbe  Blonde  Sponge' oS 
the  Archipelago,  often  confounded  with  the  Venetian;  the  Hard 
Barbarrj  Sponge,  called  Gelina,  which  only  comes  by  accident  into 
France;  tbe  Salonka  Sponge  is  of  middling  quality;  finally,  tho 
Bahama  Sponge,  from  the  Antilles,  is  wanting  in  flexibility  and  a  little 
hard,  and  so  is  sold  at  a  low  price,  having  few  useful  properties  to  re- 
oouunend  it. 
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Many  species  of  Spongia  are  described  as  inhabiting  British  seas, 
but  none  of  any  commercial  value.  Begarding  them  as  apolypifierons 
zoophytes,  Dr.  Grant  has  pointed  ont  certain  principles  of  analysis 
on  which  they  may  be  grouped,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
homy  fibres,  the  calcareous  and  siliceous  spiculae,  and  the  distribution, 
and  formation  of  their  pores  and  orifices. 

I.  Groups  of  which  the  Constituent  Structure  is  known. 

Spongia. — Mass  soft,  elastic,  more  or  less  irregular  in  shape,  very 
porous,  traversed  by  many  tortuous  canals,  which  terminate  at  the 
surface  in  distinct  orifices.  Substance  of  the  skeleton  cartilaginous, 
fibres  anastomosed  in  all  directions,  without  any  earthy  spicula. — 
Example,  S,  communis  (Fig.  11  [2]). 

Calcispongia  (Blainville). — Mass  rigid  or  slightly  elastic,  of  irregular 
form,  porous,  traversed  by  irregular  canals,  which  terminate  on  the  sur- 
face  in  distinct  orifices;  skeleton  cartilaginous,  fibres  strengthened 
by  calcareous  spicula,  often  tri-radiate. — Example,  8.  compressa 
(Fig.  11  [61).  .... 

Halispongia  (Blainville). — Mass  more  or  less  rigid  or  friable,  irre- 
gular, porous,  traversed  by  tortuous  irregidar  canals,  which  terminate 
at  the  surface  in  distinct  orifices;  substance  cartilaginous,  fibres 
strengthened  by  siliceous  spicula,. generally  fusiform  or  cylindrical. — 
Example,  S,  j)apiHari8  (Grant)  (Fig.  11  [3]). 

Spongilla  (Lamarck). — Mass  more  or  less  rigid  or  friable,  irrc^ulart 
porous,  but  not  furnished  with  regular  orifices  or  internal  canals. — 
Example,  S.  fiuviatalis  (Linn.). 

n.  Groups  depending  on  Characters  op  Surface  ob 

General  Fiqure. 

Geodia  (Lamarck).  —  Fleshy  mass,  tuberous,  irregular,  hollow 
within,  externally  incrusted  by  a  porous  envelope,  which  bears  a 
series  of  orifices  in  a  small  tubercular  space. — Example,  G.  gibbero$a 
(Schmeiger). 

Coeloptychium  (Goldfuss). — Mass  fixed,  pedicled,  the  upper  part 
expanded,  agariciform,  concave,  and  radiato-porose  above,  flat  and 
radiato  sulcate  below;  substance  fibrous.— Example,  C.  agarisidioi" 
deum  (Goldfuss).    Fossils  from  the  clialk  of  Westphalia. 
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Siphonia  (Parkinson). — Mass  polymorphous,  free  or  fixed,  ramose  or 
simple,  concave  or  fistulous  above,  porous  at  the  surface,  and  penetrated 
by  anastomosing  canals,  wliicli  terminate  in  sub-radiating  orifices  within 
the  cup. 

Mt/rmecium  (Goldfuss). — Mass  sub-globular,  sessile,  of  a  close  fibrous 
texture,  forming  ramified  canals  which  radiate  from  the  base  to  the 
circumference.     Summit  with  a  central  pit 

Scyphia  (Oken). — Mass  cylindrical,  simple,  or  branched,  fistulous, 
ending  in  a  large  rounded  pit,  and  composed  entirely  of  a  reticulated 
tissue. 

Eudea  (Lamouroux). — Mass  filiform,  attenuated,  sub-pedicellate  at 
one  end,  enlarged  and  rounded  at  the  other,  with  a  large  terminal  pit ; 
surface  reticulated  by  irregular  lacunae,  minutely  porous. 

Halirrhoa  (Lamouroux). — Mass  turbinated,  nearly  regular,  circular, 
or  lobate ;  surface  porous ;  a  large  central  pit  on  the  upper  face. 

Happalhnus  (Lamouroux). — Mass  fungiform,  pedicellate  below,  ex- 
panding conically,  with  a  central  pit  above;  surface  porous  and  irre- 
gularly excavated. 

Cnemidium  (Goldfuss). — Mass  turbinate,  sessile,  composed  of  close 
fibres  and  horizontal  canals,  diverging  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference ;  a  central  pit  on  the  upper  surface,  cariose  in  the  exterior  and 
radiate  at  the  margin. 

lerea  (Lamouroux). — Mass  ovoid,  sub-pedicellate,  finely  porous; 
pierced  on  the  upper  part  by  many  orifices,  the  terminations  of  th? 
internal  tubes. 

Tethium  (Lamarck).- — Mass  sub-globose,  tuberose,  composed  of  a 
cariose  firm  substance,  strengthened  by  abundance  of  siliciary  spicula, 
fasciculated,  and  diverging  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 

KHIZOPODA. 

Gervais  and  Van  Beneden  include  under  the  name  of  Rhizopodsy  or 
foot-rot tei  animals  (so  called  fromptfa,  rod;  irov^,  7roBo<;,foofed  ani- 
inah),  those  of  the  simplest  organization,  which  may  be  characterised 
by  the  absence  of  distinct  digestive  cavities,  and  the  presence  of  vibratile 
cilia,  as  well  as  by  the  soft  parts  of  their  tissues.  This  tissue  emits 
prolongations  or  filaments  which  admit  of  easy  extension,  sometimes 
simple,  sometimes  branching.  Occasionally  we  see  these  branching 
filaments  withdraw  themselves  towards  the  mass  of  the  bodv,  disappear, 
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and  gradually  melt  into  its  substance  in  such  a  manner  that  the  indi- 
vidual seems  to  absorb  and  devour  itself.  K,  in  exceptional  cases, 
some  of  the  superior  animals,  as  the  wolf,  devour  each  other,  the  rhizo- 
pods  go  much  farther :  they  devour  themselves,  so  to  speak ! 

The  rhizopods  are  found  both  in  fresh  and  salt  water.  They  live, 
as  parasites,  on  the  body  of  worms  and  other  articulated  animals.  The 
class  is  divided  into  many  orders.  We  shall  speak  here  only  of  three, 
namely,  the  Amoebae,  Foraminifera,  and  ifoctil'uca. 


AM(£B£. 

In  nearly  all  ancient  animal  and  vegetable  infusions,  not  quite 
putrid — upon  all  oozy  beds  covering  bodies  which  have  remained  for 
some  time  in  fresh  or  sea  water — we  find  the  singular  beings  which 
belong  to  this  order.  They  are  the  simplest  orgajiisms  in  creation, 
being  reduced  to  a  mere  drop  of  living  matter.  Their  bodies  are 
formed  of  a  gelatinous  substance,  without  appreciable  organization. 
The  quantity  of  matter  which  forms  them  is  so  infinitesimal,  that  it 
becomes  incredibly  diaphanous,  and  so  transparent  that  the  eye,  armed 
with  the  microscope,  traverses  it  in  all  directions,  so  that  it  is  necessary 
to  modify  the  nature  of  the  hquid  in  which  it  is  held  in  suspension, 
and  introduce  the  phenomenon  of  refraction  in  order  to  observe  them. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  is  the  form  these  creatures 
assume.  They  frequently  have  the  appearance  of  small  rounded 
masses,  Uke  drops  of  water ;  but,  whatever  their  form  may  be,  it  is 
always  so  unstable,  that  it  changes,  so  to  speak,  every  moment,  so 
that  it  is  found  impossible  to  make  a  drawing  from  the  model  under 
the  microscope — the  design  must  be  finished  by  an  appeal  to  memory. 
This  instabiUty  is  the  characteristic  manifestation  of  life  in  the  Anuxbw, 
which  are  naked  beings,  without  apparent  organization ;  in  fact,  they 
occupy  the  first  step  in  the  scale  of  creation. 

The  transparent  immovable  drop  under  consideration  emits  an  ex- 
pansion, and  a  lobe  of  a  vitreous  appearance  upon  its  circumference, 
which,  ghding  like  a  drop  of  oil  upon  the  object-glass  of  the  microscope, 
begins  by  fixing  itself  to  it  as  a  supporting  point,  afterwards  slowly 
attracting  to  itself  the  whole  mass,  and  thus  gradually  increasing  its 
bulk  under  the  observer  s  eye. 

The  AmoehaSy  according  to  their  dimensions  and  degree  of  develop- 
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ment,  successively  emit  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  lobes,  none  of 
which  are  precisely  alike,  but,  after  having  appeared  for  an  instant,  each 
sncceasively  re-enters  into  the  common  mass,  with  which  it  becomes 
completely  incorporated.  Variable  in  their  respective  forms,  these  lobes 
present  appearances  quite  different  in  the  several  genera.  They  are 
more  or  less  lengthy,  more  or  less  fringed,  and  often  branching ;  some- 
times they  are  fiUform,  sprouting  in  all  directions  over  the  animal 
mass,  which  rolls  in  the  hquid  like  the  husk  of  a  small  chestnut. 

I£  we  ask  how  these  animals  are  nourished,  in  which  no  digestive 
apparatus  can  be  distinguished,  the  question  is  diflScult  to  answer. 
It  is  thought  that  they  are  nourished  by  simple  absorption,  and  by 
absorption  only.  In  the  interior  of  the  gelatinous  mass  which  constitutes 
the  animals,  however,  granules  and  microscopic  portions  of  vegetables 
are  frequently  discovered.  "  We  can  conceive,"  says  Dujardin,  "  how 
these  objects  have  penetrated  to  the  interior,  if  we  remark,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  in  creeping  on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  to  which  they  adhere 
very  exactly,  the  Amoebw  can  be  made  to  receive,  by  pressure,  foreign 
substances  into  their  own  bodies,  by  means  of  the  alternate  contrac- 
tion and  extension  of  the  various  parts  natural  to  them,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  gelatinous  mass  is  susceptible  of  spontaneous 
depressions — here  and  there  near  to  or  even  at  the  surface  of  the 
spherical  cavities,  which  successively  contract  themselves  and  disappear 
in  connection  with  the  strange  body  which  they  have  absorbed." 

The  Amoebm  are  often  observ^ed  to  be  tinted  red  or  green ;  this 
arises  from  the  special  colouring  matter  which  has  been  absorbed  into 
its  mass. 

The  question  arises.  How  do  thq^se  creatures,  so  simple  in  their 
organization,  propagate  their  species  ? 

We  beheve  that  they  are  chiefly  multiplied  by  parting  with  a  lobe, 
which,  in  certain  conditions,  is  enabled  to  live  an  independent  exist- 
ence, and  develop  itself,  thus  forming  a  new  individual.  This  is  what 
naturalists  term  generation  by  division — fissiparism  or  fission.  The 
absence  of  a  nutritive  and  reproductive  apparatus  in  the  Amochv,  and 
the  want  of  stabiUty  in  their  forms,  explain  how  nearly  impossible 
it  is  to  characterise  as  species  the  numerous  indi\4dual8  daily  met 
with  in  infusions  of  organic  matter  in  stagnant  water.  In  order  to 
distinguish  some  of  the  groups,  Dujardin  bases  his  descriptions  upon 
their  size  and  the  general  form  into  which  they  expand. 
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We  shall  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  theee 
beings,  rendered  mysterious  by  their  very  simphcity,  by  tbroving 
a  glaace  upon  the  two  accompanying  figures  (Figs.  12  and  13), 
borrowed  from  the  Atlae  of  Dnjardin's  great  work,  "  Les  Zoophytes 
Infttsoires,"  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  more  than 
once. 

We  have  said  that  the  Anu^tm  change  their  form  every  few 
moments  under  the  eyes  of  tbe 
observer.  Fig.  13  lepresents 
the  changes  of  form  through 
which  they  pass,  according  to 
Dujardin,  when  examined  under 
the  microscope.  ' 

Dnjardin  points  out  very 
clearly  the  identity  of  structure 
between  organisms  like  AmaSm 
and  such  forms  as  Diffiugia 
and  Arcella.  All  these  crea- 
tures are  without  trace  of  month 
or  digestive  cavity,  aod  the 
entire  body  is  a  single  cell, 
.  Aino'iH  pridwp.7fflra.btw).  or  aggregation  of  cells,  which 

'°^"  ""'  receive    their    nutriment    by 

absorption ;  for,  although  the  creatures  have  neither  mouth  nor 
stomach,  yet,  according  to  Professor  Kolliker,  they  take  in  solid  nutri- 
ment, and  reject  what  is  indigestible. 
When  in  its  progress  through  the  water 
one  of  these  minute  organisms  ap- 
proaches one  of  the  equally  minute 
Algas,  from  which  it  draws  nourish- 
ment, it  seizes  the  plant  with  its 
tentacular  filaments,  which  it  gradually 
encloses  on  all  sides ;  the  filaments,  to 
Fig.  13.  vartou.  fomi^Amibmd^fflii™.  g^\\  appearance,  becoming  more  or  less 
shortened  in  the  process.  In  this  way 
the  captive  is  brought  close  to  the  surfece  of  the  body ;  a  cavity  is  thus 
formed,  in  which  the  prey  ia  lodged,  which  closes  round  it  on  all 
sides.     In  this  situation  it  is  gradually  drawn  towards  the  centre,  and 
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passes  at  last  entirely  into  the  mass.  The  engulfed  morsel  is  gradually 
dissolved  and  digested. 


FORAMINIFERA. 

There  is  nothing  small  in  Nature.  The  idea  of  littleness  or  great- 
ness is  a  human  conception — a  comparison  which  is  suggested  by  the 
dimensions  of  his  own  organs.  Nature,  on  the  other  hand,  compen- 
sates smallness  by  numbers.  The  result  produced  by  the  bones  of 
some  large  animals  is  also  accomplished  by  the  accumulated  spoils  of 
millions  of  animalcules.  The  history  of  the  Foraminifera  is  a  striking 
example  of  this  great  truth. 

What,  then,  is  a  Foraminifer  ?  It  is  a  very  small  zoophyte,  a  shell 
nearly  invisible  to  the  naked  eye;  for,  in  general,  its  dimensions 
rarely  exceed  the  two  hundredth  part  of  an  inch ;  in  short,  it  is 
strictly  microscopic.  Examine  under  a  microscope  the  sand  of  the 
ocean,  and  it  will  be  found  that  one-half  of  it  consists  of  the  debris  of 
shells,  of  various  but  well-defined  forms,  each  habitually  pierced  with 
a  number  of  holes.  To  this  they  are  indebted  for  their  name  Fora- 
minifera, from  foramen,  a  hole.  With  these  microscopic  animalcules 
Nature  has  worked  wonders  in  geological  times;  nor  have  the  wonders 
ceased  in  our  days. 

Many  beds  of  the  terrestrial  crust  consist  entirely  of  the  remains  of 
Foraminifera.  In  the  most  remote  ages  in  the  history  of  our  planet, 
these  zoophytes  must  have  lived  in  innumerable  swarms  in  the  seas 
of  the  period ;  they  buried  themselves  in  the  bottoms  of  the  seas,  and 
their  shells,  heaped  up  during  many  ages,  have  finished  by  forming 
hills  of  great  thickness  and  extent.  We  may  say,  to  give  an  example, 
that  during  the  Carboniferous  period,  a  single  species  of  these  zoophytes 
has  formed,  in  Russia  alone,  enormous  beds  of  calcareous  rock.  Many 
beds  of  cretaceous  formation  are,  in  great  part,  composed  of  Forami- 
nifera, and  they  exist  in  immense  numbers  in  the  white  chalk  which 
covers  and  forms  the  vast  mountains  ranging  from  Champagne,  in 
France,  nearly  to  the  centre  of  England. 

But  it  is  to  the  Tertiary  formation  that  these  zoophytes  have  contri- 
buted the  most  enormous  deposits.  The  greater  part  of  the  Egyptian 
pyramids  is  only  an  aggregation  of  Nummulites  inserted  in  the  syenite. 
A  prodigious  number  of  Foraminifera  present  themselves  in  the  tertiary 
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deposits  of  the  Gironde,  of  Italy,  and  of  Austria.  The  chalk  so  abun- 
dant in  the  basin  of  Paris  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  Foraminifera. 
The  remains  of  these  creatures  are  so  abundant  in  the  Paris  chalk,  that 
M.  d'Orbigny  found  upwards  of  fifty-eight  thousand  in  a  small  block, 
scarcely  exceeding  a  cubic  inch  of  chalk,  from  the  quarries  of  Chan- 
tilly.  This  feet,  according  to  this  author,  implies  the  existence  of  three 
thousand  millions  of  these  zoophytes  in  the  cubic  metre  (thirty-nine 
inches  square  and  a  small  fraction)  of  rock !  As  the  chalk  from  these 
quarries  has  served  to  build  Paris,  as  well  as  the  towns  and  villages  of 
the  neighbouring  departments,  it  may  be  said  that  Paris,  and  other 
great  centres  of  population  which  surround  it,  are  built  with  the 
shells  of  these  microscopic  animals. 

The  sand  of  the  littoral  of  all  existing  seas  is  so  full  of  these 
minute  but  elegant  shells,  that  it  is  often  half  composed  of  them. 
Ehrenberg,  the  celebrated  German  microscopist,  was  recently  invited 
by  the  Prussian  government  to  assist  in  tracing  the  robbery  of  a 
special  case  of  wine.  It  had  been  repacked  in  littoral  sand  only  found 
in  an  ancient  sea-board  in  Germany.  The  criminal  was  thus  detected. 
M.  d'Orbigny  found  in  three  grammes  (forty-six  grains  troy)  of  sand  from 
the  Antilles,  four  hundred  and  forty  thousand  shells  of  Foraminifera. 
Bianchi  found  in  thirty  granmies  (four  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
grains)  from  the  Adriatic,  six  thousand  of  these  shells.  If  we 
calculate  the  proportion  of  these  beings  contained  in  a  cubic  metre 
alone  of  sea-sand,  we  reach  a  figure  which  passes  all  conception. 
What  would  this  be  if  we  could  extend  the  calculation  to  the  immen- 
sity of  surface  covered  by  the  waves  which  surround  the  globe  ? 

M.  d'Orbigny  has  satisfied  himself,  by  microscopic  examination  of 
sands  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  that  it  is  the  debris  of  Foraminifera 
which  form,  in  all  existing  seas,  those  enormous  deposits  which  raise 
banks,  obstruct  the  navigation  in  gulfs  and  straits,  and  fill  up  ports, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  port  of  Alexandria.  In  common  vrith  the 
corals  and  madrepores,  the  Foraminifera  are  the  great  agents  in 
forming  the  isles  which  surge  up  under  our  eyes  from  the  bosom  of 
the  ocean  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe.  Thus  shells,  scarcely 
appreciable  to  the  sight,  suflSce  by  their  accumulations  to  fill  up  seas, 
while  performing  a  very  considerable  part  in  the  great  operations  of 
Nature,  although  it  may  not  be  apparent  to  us. 

Our  exact  knowledge  of  the  Foraminifera  is  of  very  recent  date. 
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Great  nnmbers  of  minute  particles,  of  regular  and  symmetrical  form, 
were  long  distinguished  on  the  sands  of  the  sea  shore.  These  corpus- 
cular atoms  early  attracted  the  attention  of  observers.  But  with  the 
discovery  of  the  microscope,  these  small  elegant  shells,  which  were 
among  the  curiosities  revealed  by  the  instrument,  assumed  immense 
importance.  We  have  stated  that  these  corpuscles  are  nothing  but 
the  shell  or  soUd  framework  of  a  crowd  of  marine  animalculae :  we 
may  then  consider  them  as  living  species  analogous  to  the  Ammonites 
and  Nautilus  of  geological  times.  Linnaeus  has  placed  them  in  this 
last  genus,  which  would  include,  according  to  that  author,  all  the 
multilocular  shells.  In  1804,  Lamarck  classed  them  among  the 
molluscous  cephalopods.  But  Alcide  d'Orbigny,  who  has  devoted 
long  years  to  study  and  observation,  and  may  be  considered  the  great 
historian  of  the  Foraminifera,  makes  it  appear  that  this  mode  of 
classification  was  inexact.  Dujardin  separated  them  altogether  from 
the  class  of  mollusks,  and  showed  that  they  ought  to  be  consigned  to 
an  inferior  class  of  animals.  These  minute  creatures,  in  short,  are 
deficient  in  the  true  appendages  analogous  to  feet,  which  exist  in  the 
higher  mollusks.  They  simply  possess  filamentous  expansions,  very 
variable  in  their  form. 

We  have  stated  that  the  Foraminifera  are  of  microscopic  dimensions. 
With  some  trifling  exceptions,  this  is  generally  true ;  but  there  exist 
a  number  of  species  which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  Fora- 
minifers  found  in  the  nummulite  formation  of  Tremsted,  in  Bavaria, 
between  Munich  and  Saltzberg,  are  still  larger,  being  nearly  double 
the  size  of  the  nummulite  of  the  Pyramids ;  in  short,  they  are  the 
giants  of  this  tribe  of  animals. 

After  these  remarks,  we  may  venture  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
structure  and  classification  of  these  beings,  whose  part  in  the  work  of 
creation  has,  in  former  times,  been  so  considerable. 

The  bodies  of  the  Foraminifera  are  formed  of  a  gelatinous  sub- 
stance, sometimes  entire  and  round,  sometimes  divided  into  segments, 
which  can  be  placed  upon  a  line,  simple  or  alternate,  wound  up  into 
a  spiral  form  or  rolled  round  its  axis,  hke  a  ball.  A  testaceous  envelope, 
modelled  upon  the  segments,  follows  the  varioiLS  modifications  of  form, 
and  protects  the  body  in  all  its  parts.  From  the  extremity  of  the 
last  segment  of  one  or  many  openings  of  the  shell,  or  of  the  numerous 
[K>res,  Issue  cei*tain  long  and  slender  filaments,  more  or  less  numerous, 
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wliich  axe  divided  and  subdivided  over  thej  whole  length,  like  the 
spreading  branches  of  a  tree.  They  can  attach  themselves  to  external 
bodies  with  force  enough  to  determine  the  progression  of  the  animal. 
Being  formed  of  transparent  non-oolouring  matter,  they  may  be 
said  to  be  mere  expansions,  which  vary  in  form  and  length  according 
to  the  conditions  of  the  ambient  medium.  The  filaments  have  also 
very  variable  positions :  sometimes  they  form  an  unique  and  retractile 
band,  issuing  from  a  single  opening ;  sometimes  they  project  them- 
selves across  from  numerous  Uttle  pores  in  the  shell,  which  cx)vers 
the  last  segment  of  the  animal.  These  pores,  or  openings,  give  the 
name  to  the  creatures  under  consideration. 

In  conclusion,  the  filaments,  contractile  and  variable  in  their  form, 
which  constitute  the  feet  and  arms  of  these  Uttle  creatures,  appear  to 
have  something  electric  in  them:  it  is  stated  that  the  Infusoria 
are  at  once  paralysed  in  their  motions  when  brought  in  contact  with 
the  minute  arms  of  the  Foraminifera.  "It  is  probably  by  this 
means,"  says  M.  Fredol,  "  that  these  creatures  succeed  in  catching 
their  prey.  Is  it  not  worthy  of  remark  that  these  beings,  however  small 
their  size  and  slight  their  form,  are  unpitying  flesh-eaters?  The 
smallest,  the  weakest,  and  the  most  microscopic  animal  in  existence 
thus  l)ecomes,  by  means  of  a  homoeopathic  dose  of  poison,  a  most 
formidable  destroyer." 

Another  singular  observation  on  these  little  filaments  or  arms  we 
owe  to  Dujardin.  This  naturalist  observed  that,  when  a  milicia  at- 
tempted to  climb  up  the  walls  or  sides  of  a  vase,  it  could  improvise,  as  it 
were,  on  the  instant,  and  at  the  expense  of  its  own  substance,  a  pro- 
visional foot,  which  stretched  itself  out  rapidly  and  performed  all  the 
functions  of  a  permanent  member.  The  occasion  served,  this-  tem- 
ix)rar}''  foot  seemed  once  more  to  return  to  the  common  mass,  and  was 
absorbed  into  the  body.  It  would  thus  appear  that  with  these  minute 
creatures  the  presence  of  a  necessity  gives  the  power  to  create  an 
organ  by  the  mere  will  of  the  creature,  while  man,  with  all  his 
genius,  cannot  manufacture  a  hair.  To  the  present  day,  however,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  organ  of  nutrition  in  the  Fora- 
minifera ;  they  have  no  stomach,  properly  so  called,  but  Natnre  has 
gifted  them  with  a  peculiar  tissue,  at  once  gelatinous  and  contrac- 
tile, and  essentially  simulative,  which  probably  ser^'cs  the  same  pur- 
pose. 
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We  have  already  said  that  the  shells  of  these  minute  zoophytes  vary 
much  in  form.  They  are  generally  many-chambered,  each  chamber 
commnnicating  by  pores  in  the  walls ;  the  different  gelatinous  parts 
of  the  animalcules  are,  in  this  manner,  placed  in  continual  communi- 
cation with  each  other.  Alcide  d'Orbigny,  to  whom  we  owe  almost 
all  that  is  known  of  the  class,  has  distributed  them  into  six  families, 
making  the  form  of  the  shell  the  basis  of  their  arrangement.  These 
six  families  include  sixty  genera,  and  more  than  sixteen  hundred 
species,  the  families  being  as  follows : — 

L  Monostega. — Animals  consisting  of  a  single  segment.  Shell  of 
a  single  chamber. 

n.  Stichostega. — Animal  in  segments,  arranged  in  a  single  line. 
Shell  in  chambers,  superimposed  linearly  on  a  straight  or  curved  axis. 

TTT.  Hehcostega. — Animal  in  segments,  spirally  arranged.  Cham- 
bers piled  or  superimposed  on  one  axis,  forming  a  spiral  erection.  In 
Fig.  21  we  have  a  horizontal  section  of  Faujasina,  in  which  the  spiral 
convolutions  are  visible  on  the  truncated  half  of  the  shell. 

rV.  Entomostega. — Animal  composed  of  alternating  segments  form- 
ing a  spiral.  Chambers  superimposed  on  two  alternating  axes,  also 
forming  a  spiral. 

V.  Enallostega.— Animal  formed  of  alternate  segments.  Non-spiral 
chambei's  disposed  alternately  along  two  or  three  axes,  also  non- 
spiral. 

VI.  Agathistega. — Animal  formed  of  segments  wound  round  an 
axis.  Chambers  fonned  round  a  common  axis,  each  investing  half  the 
circumference. 

The  simplest  form  of  Foraminifera  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  14  (Orhilina 
universa),  which  is  a  small  spherical  shell,  having  a  lateral  aperture, 
the  interior  of  which  has  been  occupied  by  the  li^dng  jelly,  to  which 
the  shell  owes  its  existence.  In  the  second  order,  the  shell  (Fig.  15), 
Denialina  communu,  advances  beyond  this  simple  iy^Q  by  a  process 
of  Hnear  budding,  the  first  cell  being  spherical,  with  an  opening 
through  which  a  second  segment  is  formed,  generally  a  little  larger 
than  the  first.  This  new  growth  is  successively  followed  by  others 
developed  in  the  same  way,  until  the  organism  attains  its  maturity, 
when  it  exhibits  a  series  of  cells  arranged  end  on  end,  in  a  slightly 
curved  line. 

In  the  next  group  the  gemmation  takes  a  spiral  bias,  producing  the 
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nautilos  shape  nbich  misled  the  earher  natoralisto.  In  some  cases 
all  the  convolationB  are  visible,  as  in  Operculina  (Fig.  16).  In  others, 
the  external  convolnte  conceale  those  prerionsly  fonned,  as  in  Num- 
mvliiis  lenltcularie   (Fig.  17),   CatBiduUna   (Fig.  18),  Textilarui 


(Fig.  19),  and  Alvedina  Monga,  d'Orbigny  (Fig.  S-')),  the  latter 
forming  part  of  the  eocene  formation  ia  the  qnortz  and  grejatone 
rocks  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris;  one  figure  representing  the 
shell  entire,  and  the  other  a  vertical  section,  while  the  small  figwe 
between  represents  it  in  its  natural  size. 

In  the  fourth  group  the  shell  is  spiral,  with  the  chamber  eqnilateni, 
with  a  larger  and  smaller  side,  the  position  being  aUcmatoly  rerensd 
as  the  segmeiitH  are  multiphed,  as  in  Gissidutijia  (Fig,  18).  In 
the  sncccwling  group  the  new  segments  are  amtiiged  alternately  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  fentral  line,  as  in  TexlUaria  (Fig.  19),  thns 
forming  two  alternating  uou-spiral  parallel  segments,  each  connected 
hy  a  single  orifice. 
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The  fflxth  family  differ  entirely  in  appearance  and  stnictore  from  the 
other  For&minifera.  They  are  more  opaqne  than  the  other  orders, 
having  a  resemblance  to  white  porcelain,  which  presents  a  rich  amber- 
brown  hne  when  viewed  hy  transmitted  light.  They  are  more  or  less 
oblong,  each  new  segment  being  nearly  equal  to  the  entire  length  of 
the  shell,  so  that  the  terminal  ori£ce  presonts  itself  alternately  at  its 
opposite  extremities,  sometimes  in  one  uniform  plane,  as  in  Spiroloeu- 
?i«a(Fig.  20),  and  Faujasina  (Fig.  21).  At  other  times  each  new  seg- 
ment, instead  of  being  exactly  opposite  each  other,  ia  a  httle  on  one 
side. 

Professor  Williamson  has  shown  that  the 
shell  enclosing  each  new  segment  is  at  first 
very  thin;  but  as  additional  calcareous 
chamberB  are  formed,  each  addition  not  only 
encases  the  new  gemmation  of  the  soft 
animal,  but  extends  over  all  the  exterior  of 
the  previously  formed  shell.  The  exact 
manner  in  which  this  is  accomphshed  is 
doubtfnl ;  hnt  the  Professor  thinks  it  prob- 
able that  the  soft  animal  has  the  power  of  ^8  ^'-  *'"J«'''«. 
diffusing  its  substance  over  the  shell,  and  thus  depositing  upon  its 
surface  additional  layers  of  calcareous  matter. 

The  fossil  Foraminifera  are  cliiefly  distinguLshed  from  recent  and 
existing  species  by  the  size  of  the  former,  ^^^lile  the  living  forms 
range  from  one-fourth  to  the  one-hundredth  part  of  an  inch,  the  tertiary 
strata  abound  in  examples  of  NummulUea  varj'ing  from  the  eighth  of 
an  inch  to  the  size  of  half-a-crown.  Tlie  engraving  ia  a  drawing 
from  Nature,  by  MM.  d'Archaic  and  Haime,  of  a  piece  of  nummulitic 
nx'k,  of  N'ousse,  in  the  Landes,  in  which  a  great  variety  of  sizes  and 
forms  are  exhibited. 

The  Xiunmulina  belong  to  the  third  family,  or  Helicostega,  in 
which  the  outer  convolutions  completely  embrace  tlie  earlier-formoil 
ones.  Hence  it  is  only  hy  mating  microscopic  sections,  or  thin  slices, 
that  their  stnicture  can  be  fully  seen.  'When  such  a  section  is  carried 
horizontally  through  the  centre  of  the  shell,  the  scgmenti  present  a 
spiral  arrangement,  which,  like  the  convolutions,  arc  remarkable  for 
their  small  size,  and  consequent  great  number. 

With  respect  to  the  diatributiou  of  tho  Foraminifera  according  to 
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geological  periods,  we  may  briefly  state  that  they  have  been  found  in 
every  formation  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Tertiary.    The  speciea,  at  first 


very  simple  in  their  forms,  begin  to  appear  in  increasing  numbers  in  the 
carboniferous  formations.     They  become  more  nnmerous,  and,  at  the 


ildlnpnfitr*  (Luurik 


flame  time,  more  comjilci  in  their  fonns,  in  the  Cretaceous  period ;  they 
are  still  more  diversified,  and  appear  to  have  multiplied  mucli  moTQ 
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rapidly  in  the  Tertiary  period,  where  they  attain  tlie  maximtim  of 
their  Qnmerical  deTelopment,  In  the  celebrated  quarries  of  St.  Peter, 
at  Maestrecht,  the  Siderolites 
calciirapoides  of  Lamarck  are 
foimd  in  the  tipper  chalk  (Fig. 
23).  lib  the  calcareons  forma-  | 
tion  of  Cbsnssy,  in  the  Seine 
and  Oisa  district,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Paris  basin,  the 
F(Aalaria  diteolilhes  {Fig.  24) 
of  De&ancfl  is  found.  Finally, 
the  Daetfflopora  eylindracea  of 
Lamarck  (Fig.  26)  is  found  in 
the  eocene  formation  of  Val- 
mondoifl  and  in  the  chalk  of 
Grignon.  At  first,  this  little 
creatnie  was  thought  to  be  a 
polype ;  bnt  d'Orbigny,  in  his 
"  Prodrome  de  Paleontologie," 
has  placed  it  among  the  Fora- 
minifera,  thinking  that  it  ap- 
peared to  occupy  a  place  be- 
tween the  two  classes. 

The  esifiting  Foraminifem 
are  by  no  means  equally  dis- 
tributed in  every  ocean.  Some 
genera  belong  to  warm  coun- 
tries, others  to  temperate  and 
cold  climates.  They  are  much  more  numerous,  however,  and  mueli 
more  varied  in  their  forms,  in  warm  than  in  cold  climates,  and,  we 
may  add,  larger  also,  for  Sir  E.  Belcher  brought  a  recent  species 
from  Borneo  which  measured  two  iuchea  in  diameter. 


.    noclylopoi  cylinim 


Before  passing  on  to  the  study  of  the  Infusoria,  a  few  words  may 
be  oflered  on  the  Noctiluca,  a  genus  of  animals  usually  referred  to 
the  class  AcALEPHi;.  One  species  only  of  this  genus  has  been 
descriljed,  which  occurs  occasionally  on  the  English  coast  in  prodigious 
numbers.     It  is  a  small  creature,  scarcely  the  hundredth  part  of  an 
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incli  in  diameter,  according  to  Mr.  Huxley  (Fig.  27,  NoctQuea  mili- 
aris).  It  was  discovered  by  M.  Surriray,  in  ISIO,  who  describes  it  ks 
a  spherical  gelatinouB  mass,  scarcely  bigger  tlian  a  pin's  head,  with  a 
long  fihform  tentacular  appendage, 
a  month,  an  oesophagns,  one  or  idadj 
stomachs,  and  branching  ^varies — 
thus  exhibiting  a  certain  complexity 
.  of  organization.  De  Bkinrille  took 
the  BEtme  view,  and  placed  it  among 
the  Biphjdm.  Yan  Beneden  and 
Doyere,  on  the  other  hand,  deny  it« 
relation  to  the  Acalephx,  conceiving 
its  organization  to  be  mnch  more 
;  they  place  it  with  the  Rliizo])oda.  Quatrefiiges  adopts  the 
same  view,  denying  the  existence  of  a  true  mouth  or  intestinal 
canal :  he  considers  the  so-called  stomachs  as  simple  "  vacuales,"  sipu- 
lar  to  those  observed  in  the  Ehizopoda  and  Infusoria.  Mr.  Hnxtey, 
describing  it  in  the  "  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science  "  (vol.  iii.), 
says  it  has  nearly  the  form  of  a  peach,  a  filiform  tentacle,  equal  in 
length  to  the  diameter  of  the  body,  occupying  the  place  wher«  the 
stalk  of  the  peach  might  be,  wliich  depends  from  it,  and  exhibits  alow 
wavy  motions  when  the  creature  ia  in  full  activity.  "  I  have  even 
seen  a  noctiluca,"  he  odds,  "  appear  to  push  against  obstacles  with 
this  tentacle." 

"The  body,"  he  continues,  "is  composed  of  a  structureless  and 
somewhat  dense  external  membrane,  which  is  continued  on  to  the 
tentacle.  Beneath  this  is  a  layer  of  granules,  or  rather  of  gelatinoos 
membrane,  through  whose  sulwtanee  minute  granule*  are  scattered 
without  any  very  definite  arrangement ;  from  hence  arises  a  network 
of  very  dehcate  fibrils,  whose  meshes  are  not  more  than  one  three- 
himdredth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  gradually  pass  internally 
— the  reticnlation  liecouiing  more  and  more  open — into  coarser  fibres, 
taking  a  convergent  direction  towards  the  stomach  and  nucleus.  All 
these  fibres  and  fibrils  »re  covered  with  minute  granules,  which  are 
iLsually  hirger  towards  the  centre." 

Mr.  Huxley  is  inelinwl  to  tbiuk,  from  all  he  lliis  observed,  that  the 
animal  has  a  definite  alimentaiy  cavity,  and  that  this  cavity  has  an 
excretory  aperture  distinct  from  the  muulh. 
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Snrriiaj  discoyered  the  ruxdiluca  while  mvestigating  the  cause  of 
phosphorescence  of  sea  water  at  Havre,  where  it  was  abnndant  in  the 
basins;  sometimes  in  such  abnndance  as  to  form  a  crust  on  the 
surfiBU^  of  the  water  of  considerable  thickness.  "  This  singular  little 
creature,"  says  M.  Fr&lol,  "  oflfers  here  and  there  in  its  interior  certain 
granules,  probably  germs,  and  also  luminous  points,  which  appear  and 
disappear  with  great  rapidity — the  least  agitation  determining  their 
Instre.''  The  nodiluca  are  so  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  channel,  that  in  a  cubic  foot  of  sea  water,  which  has 
been  rendered  phosphorescent  by  their  presence,  it  is  calculated  that 
there  exist  about  twenty-five  thousand. 

Infusoria. 

With  the  Infusoria  we  return  to  the  domain  of  the  infinitely  httle. 
Of  this  very  interesting  group  a  large  proportion  are  marine,  and 
numerous  varieties  of  them  are  found  in  British  seas.  In  their 
minuteness  and  variety  they  almost  baffle  the  attempts  of  naturalists 
to  classify  them. 

The  waters,  both  fresh  and  salt,  are  inhabited  by  legions  of  active, 
ever-moving  beings,  of  dimensions  so  small  as  to  be  inappreciable  to 
the  naked  eye ;  these  minute  creatures  are  disseminated  by  millions 
and  thousands  of  millions  in  the  great  deep,  and  all  knowledge  of 
them  would  have  escaped  us,  as  they  escaped  the  knowledge  of  the 
ancients,  but  for  the  discovery  of  the  microscope,  the  sixth  sense  of 
man,  as  it  has  been  happily  expressed  by  the  historian  and  poet 
Michelet.  Another  writer  of  equally  poetical  mind,  M.  Frcdol,  tells 
us  that  "  the  infusorial  animalcules  are  so  small  that  a  drop  of  water 
may  contain  them  in  many  millions.  They  exist  in  all  waters,  the 
fresh  as  well  as  the  salt,  the  cold  as  well  as  the  hot.  The  great 
rivers  are  continually  discharging  them  in  vast  quantities  into  the 

The  Ganges  transports  them  in  the  course  of  one  year  in  masses 
equal  to  six  or  eight  times  the  size  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt. 
Among  these  animalcules,  according  to  Ehrenberg,  we  may  reckon 
seventy-one  different  species. 

The  water  collected  in  vases  between  the  Philippine  and  the 
Jlarianne  Isles  at  the  depth  of  twenty-two  thousand  feet  (making 
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some  allowance  for  erroneous  soundings),  have  yielded  a  hundred  and 
sixteen  species.  Near  the  Poles,  where  heings  of  higher  organization 
could  not  exist,  the  Infusoria  are  still  met  with  in  myriads ;  those 
which  were  ohserved  in  the  Antarctic  Seas,  during  the  voyages  of 
Captain  Sir  James  Boss,  offer  a  richness  of  organization,  often  accom- 
panied by  elegance  of  form,  quite  unknown  in  more  northern  regions. 
In  the  residuum  of  the  blocks  of  ice  floating  about  in  latitude  seventy- 
eight  degrees  ten  minutes,  nearly  fifty  different  species  were  found. 
Many  of  them  had  ovaries,  according  to  Ehrenberg,  still  green,  which 
proved  that  they  had  struggled  successfully  with  the  rigours  of  the 
climate  in  searching  for  food. 

At  a  depth  in  the  sea  which  exceeds  the  height  of  the  loftiest 
mountain,  Humboldt  asserts  that  each  bed  of  water  is  animated  by  an 
innumerable  phalanx  of  inhabitants  imperceptible  to  the  human  eye. 
These  microscopic  creatures  are,  in  short,  the  smallest  and  the  most 
numerous  creations  in  Nature.  They  constitute  with  human  beings 
one  of  the  wheels  of  that  very  complicated  machine,  the  globe.  They 
are  in  the  rank  and  at  the  station  willed  for  them,  as  determined  in 
the  great  First  Thought.  Suppress  these  microscopic  beings,  and  the 
world  would  be  incomplete.  It  was  said,  and  wisely  said,  long,  long 
ago,  **  there  is  nothing  so  small  to  the  view  but  that  it  may  become 
great  by  reflection." 

The  Infusoria,  in  short,  abound  everywhere. .  We  find  their  remains 
on  the  loftiest  mountain  ridges,  and  in  the  profoundest  depths  of  the 
sea.  They  increase  and  multiply  alike  under  the  Equator,  and 
towards  the  polar  regions.  The  seaa,  rivers,  ponds — the  flower  vase 
which  rests  upon  the  casement— even  our  tissues,  and  the  fluids  of 
our  bodies — all  contain  infusorial  animalcules.  Whole  beds  of  strata, 
often  many  feet  thick,  and  covering  a  surfiice  of  considerable  extent, 
are  almost  exclusively  formed  of  their  accumulated  debris.  It  is  to 
the  Infusoria  that  the  mud  of  the  Nile  and  other  fluviatile  and 
lacustrine  deposits  owe  their  prodigious  fertihty.  To  them  also  is  due 
the  red  or  green  layer  of  colouring  matter  found  in  ponds  and  tanks 
at  certain  seasons.  When  exposed  to  great  solar  heat,  in  order  to 
extract  the  salt,  as  it  is  in  the  vast  artificial  basins  hollowed  out  for 
the  purpose  in  the  salt  marshes  near  the  sea-shore  in  the  south  of 
France,  the  salt  water,  when  it  reaches  a  certain  degree  of  concentra- 
tion, acquires  a  fine  rose  colour,  which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  in- 
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numerable  masses  of  small  Infusoria  haying  a  reddish  shell.  Finally, 
let  us  add  that  the  solid  debris  of  certain  fossil  Infusoria,  of  surprising 
minuteness,  have  formed  the  stone  so  much  used  by  workers  in  metal, 
which  is  known  as  iripoli. 

The  study  of  these  creatures  is  intensely  interesting  to  the  naturalist, 
the  philosopher,  the  physician,  and  the  general  reader.  They  have 
had  a  great  part  assigned  to  them  in  Nature,  as  is  evident  in  the  forma- 
tion of  certain  beds  of  rock  of  immense  extent,  in  which  the  geologist 
traces  their  action. 

Our  earliest  knowledge  of  the  Infusoria  is  traceable  to  the  seven- 
teenth century;  to  the  celebrated  naturalist,  Leuwenhoek,  we  are 
indebted  for  their  discovery.  On  the  24th  of  April,  1676,  this 
obeerver  saw  for  the  first  time  some  infusorial  animalcules.  Fifty 
years  later.  Baker  and  Trembley  studied  them  anew.  In  1752,  Hill 
essayed  the  first  attempt  at  their  classification.  In  1764,  Wiesberg 
gave  them  the  name  of  Infusoria,  because  he  found  them  in  such 
great  abundance  in  animal  and  vegetable  infusions,  Miiller  pul>» 
lished  a  special  book  upon  them. 

From  that  time  the  Infusoria  have  been  considered  as  forming  a 
special  group  among  the  radiate  animals ;  afterwards,  in  the  pages  of 
Baer  and  of  De  Blainville,  we  see  in  these  creatures,  so  imperfect  in 
appearance,  only  the  indeterminate  prototype  of  other  classes.  But 
ideas  changed  altogether  respecting  them  when  microscopes  of  great 
power,  and  armed  with  achromatic  lens,  were  employed  in  their  study. 
Thanks  to  the  labours  of  Ehrenberg  and  Dujardin,  we  have  arrived  at 
a  better  comprehension  of  the  organization  of  these  infinitely  small 
beings.  Naturalists  have  established,  vdih.  more  exactness,  the  limits 
of  the  zoological  group  to  which  they  belong. 

Some  stagnant  waters  are  so  filled  with  Infusoria  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  dip  at  random  into  the  Uquid  medium  to  procure  them  in 
abundance.  In  other  waters  they  form  a  bed,  occupying  the  whole 
l>asin.  In  general,  it  is  necessary  to  search  for  them  where  the  water 
is  calm,  and  occupied  by  vegetation  of  some  kind,  such  as  the  conftrvse, 
or  lemna,  &c.,  in  the  marshes,  and  ceramium  if  in  the  sea.  Certain 
Infusoria  Uve  not  only  in  water,  but  also  in  places  habitually  moist,  as 
among  tufts  of  mosses ;  in  beds  of  oscillarta,  on  moist  soil,  or  on  air- 
damp  walls.  Others  hve  as  parasites  on  the  exterior  or  in  the  interior 
of  animals,  such  as  hydra,  lomhrics,  and  naiads.     Quantities  of  them 
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are  £bTmcI  in  the  Gqind  exccsneiis  and  otiber  pcodnets  of  estain 
or^anisma.  and  diey  iiave  Bc«i  na^ed  e^^L  in.  womoi  $  TnrTk 

B^  as  their  Dame  fnifiiratpff,  it  is  izL  aeneous  'mha^sos^  Tegetmble  or 
aTiiTnal,  that  these  animalcTdes  ahonoiL  Anrnni  wi^  a  mkzfiecope,  the 
reader  xoaj^  with.  resjiiiSe  trouhle^  a&cd  hiinaelf  the  ptenggre  of 
bodying  these  aiiTmah  It  m  (mlj  nece»unr  to  phce  some  organic 
debris — the  white  d  an.  <>gg,  or  arane  gEass^  fi^  ffosntfle — m  a  rase 
with  a  large  month,  filled  with,  wat^^  ami  Gfoee  ik  to  the  li^t  and 
air.  Certain  reagf*ntff,  as  phosphate  of  sod^  the  phoyltateay  nitzates, 
or  oxalates  of  anunoniay  or  carbonate  of  aoda  added  to  these  infa- 
mms,  win  angnlarij  &Toar  the  dendopmsit  <d  Lrfasoim. 

Th€re  are  ako  some  aenttpntal  mfiBOTW  whieii  seon  to  famish 
these  microsGopie  bengs  in  great  abicndaaee.  Water  which  fftagnatffl 
in  garden  soQ  or  in  Tegetable  moold,  in  the  watoing-eart  or  in 
flower  Tadses,  is  fiBed  with  lajnatk  o(  these  b^ng?. 


So  much  fc^  the  mediizm  in  whieh  they  firev  mofre.  and  hare  their 
being.  Let  ns  pass  on  to  tl^ir  c^ganizatioD.  We  hare  abeadj  dwelt 
on  their  extreme  minnteneas ;  thor  mean  siae  is  a  fifth  of  a  line 
or  the  sxtieth  part  of  an  inch ;  the  largest  ^ledes  scartdy  rereal 
themselyes  to  the  naked  eye.  They  are  generally  aJondess ;  some  of 
them  are,  nererthekss,  gre^i,  bine,  red,  brown,  and  eren  blackish.  Seen 
on  the  object-glass  of  the  microscope,  they  appear  to  be  gelatinous,  trans- 
parent, and  naked,  or  inyested  with  an  enrelope  m<»re  or  less  resistant, 
which  we  shall  designate  after  Dnjardin  by  the  term  Sareoda^  a  sub- 
stance which  is  homogeneous,  diaphanous,  elastic,  contractile,  and,  above 
all,  destitute  of  eyery  kind  of  organization.  They  are  usually  oToid  or 
globular.  Those  most  frequently  met  with,  and  which  attract  the 
most  attention  from  observers,  are  furnished  with  vibraiile  ctZto, 
which  coyer  the  whole  body,  acting  as  paddles.  These  organs  are 
evideiitly  intended  to  propel  the  animal  from  one  place  to  anoth^. 
At  other  times  they  appear  to  be  employed  in  conveying  food  to  the 
mouth,  if  we  may  use  the  expression.  Some  Infusoria  are  without 
these  cilia,  having  only  one  or  many  very  slender  filaments,  the 
imdulating  movement  of  which  suffices  to  determine  their  progression 
through  the  liquid  which  surrounds  them. 

Authors  who  have  written  on  the  Infusoria  have  sometimes,  like 
Leuwenhoek,  Ehrenberg,  and  Pouchet,  attributed  to  them  a  very  com- 
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Jex  structure.  Others,  like  Miiller,  Cuvier,  and  Lamarck^  have  con- 
sidered them  to  be  gifted  with  an  organization  extremely  simple.  We 
shall  probably  find  that  the  truth  lies  between  these  two  extremes. 

In  the  superior  Infusoria,  besides  the  granules,  the  interior  globules, 
vesicles  full  of  liquid,  vibratile  cils,  and  a  tegumentary  system,  more 
or  less  complex,  we  find  the  substance  which  is  called  Sarcoda, 

The  digestive  apparatus  of  the  Infusoria  has  been  the  subject  of 
numerous  observations,  and  has  been  provocative  of  very  animated 
discussions.  In  the  inferior  order  of  the  class,  which  comprehends 
the  very  smallest  animalcules,  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  observe 
the  organization  of  the  digestive  apparatus  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
Some  writers  think  they  have  no  mouth,  what  has  been  taken  for  that 
organ  being  only  hollow  dimples  on  the  surface  of  the  body ;  others 
recognize  the  existence  of  a  buccal  orifice,  sometimes  furnished  with 
a  sohd  armature.  As  to  the  arrangements  of  the  interior  cavities  in 
which  digestion  takes  place,  we  know  nothing  certain. 

The  digestive  apparatus  is  better  understood  in  the  superior  Infusoria, 
called  cilicUe,  namely,  those  provided  with  vibratile  cils.  These  cils 
seem  to  determine  the  currents  of  the  liquid,  leading  the  nutritive  cor- 
puscles suspended  in  the  water  towards  the  entrance  of  the  digestive 
apparatus.  They  form,  in  some  sort,  the  prehensUe  organs  which  seize 
the  aliment.  The  cils  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  organs  intended 
to  fEicilitate  respiration;  in  short,  these  Uttle  whips  playing  upon 
the  water  unceasingly  round  the  Infusoria,  is  just  the  action  required 
for  the  absorption  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  water.  These 
cils,  then,  serve  at  once  for  the  propulsion  of  the  animal,  for  its 
nutrition,  and  for  its  respiration,  presenting  a  remarkable  example  of 
cumulative  functions  in  physiology. 

The  corpuscles  of  nutritive  substances  directed  towards  the  buccal 
orifice  by  the  vibratile  cils  soon  disappear  in  the  interior  of  the  animal. 
AvaiUng  himself  of  this  fact  and  the  transparency  of  the  animal,  Herr 
Gleichen,  a  German  physiologist  of  the  last  century,  conceived  the 
happy  idea  of  colouring  the  water  which  contained  these  animalcules 
with  a  finely-powdered  carmine;  he  traced  the  colouring  matter  in 
the  bodies  of  some  of  them.    But  it  was  reserved  for  Ehrenberg  to  avai 
himself  of  the  same  artifice  in  order  to  study  the  internal  structur 
and  mode  of  absorbing  nutritive  matter  in  these  minute  creature 
This  physiologist  fed  many  groups  of  Infusoria,  some  of  them  with  wat 
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coloured  with  carmine,  others  with  indigo  and  other  colonring  matters. 
He  saw,  hesides,  some  coloured  globules,  nearly  uniform  in  size,  in 
different  individuals  of  the  same  species.  From  this  he  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  colouring  matter  was  deposited  in  many  of  the 
surrounding  dimples.  Ehrenberg  thought  that  each  of  these  dimples 
was  a  stomach,  and  that  the  introduction  of  the  food  into  the  interior 
of  these  reservoirs,  as  well  as  the  evacuations,  were  produced  by  means 
of  an  intestine  around  which  these  stomachs  are  arranged.  In  some 
cases  he  even  thought  he  could  distinguish  the  outlines  of  this  intestinal 
canal,  and  its  connection  with  numbers  of  ampula  or  bladders.  Gene- 
ralizing the  conclusions  drawn  from  his  observations,  in  shorty  we  find 
that  his  class.  Infusoria,  embraced  two  very  different  forms  of  animal 
life,  which  he  divided  into  Infusoria^  Polyffastrica,  and  Rotifera^  the 
latter  division  including  those  known  as  Wheel  animalcules;  the 
Pohjffastrica  being  so  called  from  his  idea  that  the  typical  forms 
possessed  a  number  of  stomachs.  In  some,  Ehrenberg  counted  four 
stomachs,  an  organization  which  brings  these  microscopic  beings  into 
a  strange  kind  of  comparison  with  the  ox  and  the  goat.  In  others  he 
counted  two  stomachs. 

Other  observers  were  not  slow  in  raising  objections  to  these  views. 
Dujardin,  especially,  was  much  opposed  to  the  batch  of  stomachs  attri- 
buted to  these  creatures  by  the  German  physiologist.  He  attempted 
to  establish  the  fact  that  the  coloured  globules  which  appeared  in 
the  bodies  of  the  Infusoria,  while  subjected  to  a  regimen  of  carmine  and 
indigo,  are  not  confined  by  a  membrane ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  not 
contained  in  intestinal  sacs.  According  to  Milne  Edwards,  "  they  are 
a  species  of  basins,  constituted,"  he  says,  "  by  the  alimentary  matter 
with  which  each  is  gorged,  united  into  a  rounded  pasty  mass,  where  it 
could  no  longer  be  dispersed,  but  would  continue  to  advance,  stiU  pre- 
serving its  form.  We  have,  in  short,  seen  these  spherules  changing 
their  places,  and  passing  one  another  in  their  progress  from  the  mouth 
to  the  intestinal  canal.  That  they  could  not  do  this  is  evident,  if  many 
stomachs  were  attached  to  the  intestinal  canal !" 

This  opinion,  due  to  the  patient  and  precise  studies  of  Dujardin, 
has  been  adopted  by  most  naturahsts  of  eminence.  Besides,  this  learned 
microscopist  does  not  admit  that  there  was  in  the  sarcodic  mass  of 
Infusoria  any  pre-existent  cavity  destined  to  receive  the  food.  In  a 
word,  he  does  not  recognise  any  stomach  whatever.     This  view  of 
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the  extreme  simplicity  of  strnctnre  in  the  Infusoria  has,  however, 
met  with  much  opposition.  To  accord  them  neither  four  nor  two 
stomachs,  it  is  not  necessary  to  deprive  them  of  the  organ  altogether. 
Meyen  represents  them  as  having  one  great  hollow  stomach  occupied 
by  a  pulpy  matter,  into  which  the  alimentary  masses  are  successively 
absorbed.  "  All  recent  observations,"  says  MUne  Edwards,  "  tend  to 
establish  the  isu^t  that  the  digestive  apparatus  of  the  ciliate  Infusoria 
consists  of — first,  a  mouth ;  second,  of  a  pharyngeal  canal,  in  which  the 
food  often  assumes  the  form  of  a  bolvs ;  third,  of  one  great  stomach 
with  distinct  walls,  and  more  or  less  distant  itom  the  common  tegu- 
mentary  membrane ;  fourth,  of  an  excretory  orifice." 

This  mouth  presents  sensible  difierences  both  as  to  its  position  and 
conformation,  often  occupying  the  bottom  of  a  hollow,  the  edges  of 
which  are  furnished  with  well-developed  ciKa,  the  action  of  which 
attracts  the  aliment ;  in  short,  the  mouth  is  a  sort  of  decoy  at  the 
bottom  of  a  simple  pit,  being  at  once  contractile  and  prehensile,  the 
interior  part  being  sometimes  capable,  according  to  Milne  Edwards,  of 
being  turned  inside  out  in  the  form  of  a  trumpet,  while  in  a  great 
many  species  it  is  provided  with  a  peculiar  armature,  consisting  of  a 
band  of  rigid  bristles  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  bow-net,  and  suscep- 
tible of  dilatation  and  contraction,  according  to  the  wants  of  the 
animal.  The  oesophagus,  which  is  connected  by  means  of  the  canal 
with  the  mouth,  has  generally  an  oblique  direction  backwards,  often 
terminating  in  a  great  undivided  stomach. 

The  reproduction  of  the  Infusoria  exhibits  some  very  surprising 
phenomena,  while  it  ofiers  another  proof  of  the  wonderful  means 
Nature  employs  for  perpetuating  the  races  of  animals.  They  can  be 
reproduced  by  three  diflerent  processes :  1.  By  gemmation,  or  budding, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  plants.  2.  By  sexual  reproduction ;  for 
in  these  Uttle  creatures  it  has  recently  been  discovered  that  sexual 
differences  exist.  3.  By  the  spontaneous  division  of  the  animal  into 
two  individuals — a  process  known  to  zoologists  as  fisstparism  or  fission. 

Among  these  three  processes,  that  which  appears  best  understood  is 
the  last.  The  singular  phenomenon  of  spontaneous  division  may  be 
witnessed  by  any  one  having  patience  to  examine  the  creature  long 
enough,  isolated  from  its  innumerable  companions,  under  the  micro- 
scope. The  oblong  body  of  the  animal  will  soon  be  observed  to  con- 
tract at  the  middle,  the  compression  becoming  more  and  more  marked. 
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Tbe  lower  segment  soon  begins  to  show  a  few  vibratile  cils,  thns  indi- 
cating the  place  which  will  soon  be  a  new  month ;  the  organ  aoon 
becomes  more  and  more  distinct,  and  now  the  Infoaoria  Uteiall;  cuts 
itself  into  two  parts.  We  see,  at  first,  the  fiagment  of  glntinoos 
Bnbetance  flattering  on  the  edge  of  the  plate ;  the  two  halyes  then 
separate  from  each  other  very  quickly,  each  moiety  having  finally  a 
perfect  resemblance  to  the  primitive  animaL  This  proceaa  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig,  28,  a  and  b  being  the  adult,  c  the  same  in  course  of 
separation,  D  after  its  completion.  Assuredly  this  is  one  of  tbe  most 
remarkable  phenomena  which  the  stndy  of  hving  beings  can  present. 
"  By  this  mode  of  propagation,"  says  Dajardin,  '*  an  infusoria  is  the 
half  of  the  one  which  preceded  it,  the  fourth  of  the  parent  of  that, 


ng.  28.    ProptgitloD  of  an  Inftuorlft  hj  iprotuvjui  divfbioD. 

the  eighth  of  its  grand-parent,  and  so  on,  if  we  can  apply  the  temu 
father  or  mother  to  animals  which  must  see  in  its  two  halves  th« 
grandfather  himself  by  a  new  division  again  hving  in  his  four  parts. 
We  might  imagine  such  an  infusoria  to  be  an  aliqaot  part  of  one  like 
it,  which  had  lived  years,  and  even  ages  before,  and  which  by  coo- 
tinned  subdivision  into  paits  might  continue  to  hve  for  ever  by  its 
successive  development." 

This  mode  of  generation,  however,  enables  us  to  comprehend  the 
miraculous  fecundity  of  these  beings.  The  process  defies  calculation, 
if  we  wished  to  be  precise.  We  may,  however,  arrive  at  a  proximate 
estimate  of  the  number  which  may  be  derived  fiom  a  single  individual 


by  tills  process  of  fistnon.  It;  baa  been  fotmd  that  at  the  end  of  a 
montb  two  HtyhniehiiB  had  a  progeny  of  more  tban  one  million  and 
forty-eight  tboneand  individnala,  and  that  in  a  lapse  of  forty-two  days 
a  Bingle  Paramecium  had  produced  more  than  one  millioo  three 
hondred  and  sixty-four  thousand  forma  !ike  itself. 

Life  is  spread  over  Katore  in  snch  abundance  that  tbe  smallest 
infnaoria  has  its  parasite  a  little  smaller ;  these  in  their  turn  seiring 
as  "  a  dwelling  and  pasture  ground,"  to  use  Humboldt's  words,  for 
still  smaller  animalcules,  as  repreeented  in  Fig.  29 — a  being  parasites 
in  Tarions  stages ;  h,  the  larger  animalcule  on  which  they  have  estab- 
lished thetnselTes. 


The  prodigious  number  to  which  the  calculation  would  reach,  if  we 
were  to  add  the  other  modes  of  propagation,  viz.,  by  germs  and  by 
budding,  we  dare  not  mention :  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  place  a 
rlngle  genn  in  a  favourable  condition  for  its  development,  in  order  to 
pn-duce  myriads   of  these  microscopic  animalcules   in  a   very   few 

\f  e  have  seen  three  modes  of  reproduction  in  the  Infusoria ;  it  is 
possible  that  a  fourth  mode  esists,  to  which  its  partisauH  give  the 
name  of  spontaneous  generaiion.  According  to  their  ^-iews,  an 
infusoria  can  be  produced  without  egg-germ  or  pre-existent  parent. 
It  would  be  sufficient  to  expose  organic  matter,  animal  or  vegetable, 
to  the  action  of  the  air  and  water  at  a  suitable  temperature,  in  order 


to  9bt  thM  mfifio^  jpyir^j^^  iiae£  sod  &Em  itadf  into  bring  infasonal 


Sodi  B  ^  ^eisal  GmmeatksL  ei  At  qvsftun  of  spootmneoos  or 
hdero^^meoma  ^euaassoit.  ai  w&Bck  s>  Kadi  faai^  been  writtoi  in  the 
lags  fiSL  T€ftzsw  Tlifr  gr»(  ^[pcmkios  of  At  doctrine  hare  beoi  the 
tvo  Freicii  imtaxMBss>.  HH-  ftamtheM  sai  Johr.  Their  views  haye, 
how^^cx.  BBfeJe  Enfe  pmgiea^ ;  A^  hmw^^  on  the  eontrarr,  met  with 
ligofdos  Ji^yJikT^  feoflii  the  ^^lamEtr  ctf  French  naturmlistB^  and 
bom  most  cf  the  noiibas  <^  the  ^^-^^»^  its  ScieneeB  of  Paris,  who 
haxe  riKd  tbezr  voices  agazzi^  a  doctrine  whidi  is  oontrary  to  ihe 
otdicjunr  eoorse  of  nature.     In  ^lort.  the  direct  otnexTmtioDS  made 

m 

upon  the  thiEorT  of  *^  pfimitiTe  goioatioQ '  are  as  jet  wanting  in 
necesEarr  exactness :  those  ohsor^s  who  prc^eas  to  hare  witnessed 
the  sodden  c^igin  of  the  minvtest  of  the  infosoda  from  elementary 
snhstances  have  in  all  probahOxtr  0v«koked  the  organie  stroctnre  of 
these  elonentarr  bodies.  The  wondafol  dianges  of  form  nndergone 
by  manj  infix90Ra  have  their  limits^  and  the  laws  goxeming  them 
hare  still  to  be  defined.     With  the  poet  we  may  aj : 


ccrtui  ct  adbar  idb  jadire  lis 


Many  of  the  Infosoria  are  sobject  to  metamoff|Jioees,  and  it  has 
already  been  ascertained  that  e^tain  ^)ecie8  which  hare  beoi  am- 
sidered  as  distinct  are  only  transition  forms  of  the  same  species 
depending  cm  age. 

We  know  that  it  is  ccxnmcHi  for  insects  to  enclose  themselTes  in 
protecting  envelopes,  and  to  remain  for  whok  months  shut  np  in  this 
their  retreat,  to  all  appearance  dead.  S^'^**  &cts  haye  been  obeenred 
in  the  Infusoria.  We  hare  eren  seen  some  of  these  beings  surroonding 
strange  bodies  as  if  in  a  mass  of  jelly,  forming  a  sort  of  liring  enyelope 
aroond  them. 

The  ayeiBge  dnraticm  of  life  with  them  is  only  a  few  hours ;  but 
certain  species  present,  in  relation  to  the  duration  of  life,  phen^nnena 
which  are  only  imperfectly  known,  but  which  neyer  fail  to  excite  the 
surprise  and  admiration  of  the  naturalist.  By  drying  certain  infusoria 
^  1  care,  it  is  possible  to  suspend  and  indefinitely  prolong  its  life. 
TIj  iried,  and  covered  with  a  powder,  which  shelters  it  from  every 
bi  b  of  wind,  it  may  be  carried  to  any  given  distance,  through  any 
i    ^finite  period  of  time — abandoned  on  some  ledge  of  rock,  on  a 
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housetop,  in  the  cleft  of  a  wall,  or  under  the  capital  of  a  colunm ;  but 
let  a  drop  of  water  approach  it,  and  the  dormant  being  awakes  imme- 
diately— the  microscopic  Lazarus  springs  again  into  existence :  feeds 
and  multiplies  as  before :  and  its  life,  suspended  possibly  for  years, 
resumes  its  interrupted  course ! 

Into  what  a  world  of  reflection  does  not  a  revelation  of  this 
mysterious  property  of  a  Uving  creature  plunge  us ! 

The  physiologist  Muller  has  noted  another  peculiarity  in  infusorial 
life.  These  animalcules  can  lose  a  part  of  their  bodies  without  being 
destroyed ;  the  dead  part  disappears,  and  the  individual,  diminished 
by  one-half,  or  reduced  to  a  fourth  of  its  former  size,  continues  to  live 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Muller  has  observed  a  kalpode  (Kolpoda 
mdeagris)  thus  melt  before  his  eyes  until  scarcely  a  sixteenth  part  of 
its  body  remained.  After  its  loss,  this  sixteenth  part  of  an  animal 
continued  to  swim  about  without  troubling  itself  as  to  its  diminished 
proportions.  "  The  infusoria,"  says  Frddol,  in  "  La  Monde  de  la  Mer," 
"  present  yet  another  kind  of  decomposition.  If  we  approach  the  drop 
of  water  in  which  it  swims  with  the  barb  of  a  feather  dipped  in 
ammonia,  the  animalcule  is  arrested  in  its  movement,  but  its  cils 
continue  to  move  rapidly.  All  at  once,  upon  some  point  of  its  circum- 
ference, a  notch  is  formed,  which  increases  bit  by  bit  until  the  whole 
animal  is  dissolved.  If  a  drop  of  pure  water  is  added,  the  decom- 
position is  suddenly  stopped,  and  what  remains  of  the  animalcule 
recommences  its  swimming  movements."     (Dujardin.) 

We  may  divide  the  Infusoria  into  two  orders — the  Ciliate  Infusoria, 
namely,  those  provided  with  vibratile  cilia,  and  the  Flagdliferous 
Infusoria,  those,  namely,  which  have  arms  or  branches.  The  greater 
part  of  Infusoria  belong  to  the  first  ordet,  which  comprehends  many 
families;  our  space  limits  us  to  the  mention  here  of  a  few  typical 
forms  only  in  each  group,  selecting  those  which  appear  the  most 
interesting,  from  their  size,  structure,  rarity,  or  abundance. 

Flagelliferous  Infusoria. 

The  fiunily  of  Vibrionidw,  so  named  from  their  darting  or  quivering 
motion,  includes  the  eel-like  microscopic  animalcules  which  occur  in 
stale  paste,  vinegar,  &c.,  with  some  others,  which  are  parasitic  on 
Uving  vegetables,  such  as  Vibrio  triticiy  which  infest  the  grains  of 
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wheat,  producing  the  destructive  disease  called  com-coctle  or  purples. 
They  are  filiform  animals,  extremely  slender,  without  appreciable 
organization,  internal  stomach,  or  apparent  organs  of  locomotion. 
They  are  the  first  animalcules  which  show  themselves  in  any  infosian 
of  organic  matter.  By  using  microscopes  of  the  highest  magnifying 
power,  traces  of  very  thin,  short  lines  can  be  perceived,  either  straight 
or  sinuous,  the  thickest  of  them  not  exceeding  the  thousandth  part  ai 
the  fraction  of  an  inch.  They  are  contractile,  and  propagated  by 
spontaneous  division,  or  fission.  Among  them  some  resemble  right 
lines,  more  or  less  distinctly  articulated,  and  endowed  with  a  very  alow 
movement ;  these  are  Badi^ridse.  Others  are  flexuous  and  undulating, 
and  more  or  less  lively;  these  are  true  Vtbrions,  Others  have  the 
body  fashioned  in  the  form  of  a  corkscrew,  turning  unceasingly  upon 
themselves  with  great  rapidity ;  these  are  the  SptrillicUey  having  an 
oblong  fusiform  or  filiform  body,  which  undulates  or  turns  spirally 
upon  itself. 

The  Bacterium  termo  (Fig.  30)  is  the  smallest  of  the  Infusoria.    It 
is  found,  at  the  end  of  a  short  time,  in  all  vegetable  or  animal  infusioDS 

exposed  to  the  air.    It  shows  itself  in  infinite 
^  ^  numbers,  forming  swarms  of  animalcuka, 


N 


l\ 


H      _^?>. 


I  ^  V  I-   I  ^  <=>^^^^  which  disappear  as  other  species  multij^ 

♦    ^"^f  f  ^  V;.\,  in  the  liquid,  to  which  animals  it  serves  fer 

I     «**  nourishment.     When  the  infusion  beocmes 

„         „     ^  ^  too  foetid  for  these  new  species  to  live  in  it. 

Fig.  30.    Bacterium      The  same.         ,  r  — » 

t^rmo  (Maii*r\         m«gnifl«<i      Jq  consequenco  of  fermentation  or  putrefiMy 

tion,  the  Bacterium  termo  reappears.  This 
species  was  one  of  the  first  observed ;  Leuwenhoek  found  it  in  the 
white  matter  in  the  teeth  and  gums,  which  is  called  teeth  tartar.    It 

is  also  found  in  the  fluids  of  various  animals  which  have 
been  affected  by  disease. 

The  Wand-like  Vibrion  (Fig.  31)  has  the  body  trans- 
parent, filiform,  with  long  articulations,  often  appear- 
ing OS  if  broken  at  each  connection.  It  moves  very 
slowly  in  the  water.     Leuwenhoek  observed  this  second 

Fig.  31.    Vibrlon  /..-  i/»'i 

bagwit*  (MHiior),  gpecics  lomcd  to  the  first  m  the  teeth  tartar,  and  aiao 

iimo*.         m  a  great  number  of  organic  mfusions.     "  There  is  no 

microscopic  object,"  says  Dujardin,  "  which  excites  the  admiration  of 

the  observer  more  vi^adly  than  the  twisting  spirillum  (Fig.  32).     H© 
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is  stmck  with  surprise  when  he  first  contemplates  this  Httle  creature, 
which,  under  the  greatest  magnifying  power,  only  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  thin  black  line,  fashioned  like  a  corkscrew, 
which  every  instant  turns  upon  itself  with  marvellous  x- 

vdocity,  such  as  the  eye  can  scarcely  follow,  or  the  j^ 

mind  divine  the  cause  which  produces  this  startling 

^V>*«^>«,y*«yv«  Fig  33.     SpWllnm 

phenomenon.  toumovant  (Ehr.), 

The  Monads  are  other  infusorial  animalcules  which  ^'^'^^^^^^ 
make  an  early  appearance  in  vegetable  infusions.  They  constitute  a 
£unily  that  are  destitute  of  any  covering.  The  substance  of  their 
bodies  can  swallow  itself,  or  draw  itself  out  more  or  less ;  many  of 
the  whip'like  filaments  serve  as  organs  of  locomotion.  They  are 
scHDetimes  provided  with  lateral  appendages  disposed  as  a  kind  of 
taiL  Their  organization  is  extremely  simple;  their  whip-like  filaments 
are  so  fine  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  their  length  being  sometimes 
double  and  even  quadruple  the  length  of  the  animal  itself. 

The  LeniiUe  Monad  (Fig.  33)  is  a  species  which  is  frequently  met 
with  in  vegetable  and  animal  infusions.  The  older  microscopists  had 
it  indicated  under  the  form  of  a  globule,  moving  in  a  slow  and 
vacillating  manner.  The  globule  is  formed  of  a  homogeneous  trans- 
parent substance,  swollen  into  tubercles  on  its  surface,  and  throws  out 
obliquely  a  whip-like  filament,  three,  four,  or  even  five  times  the 
length  of  the  body  of  the  Monad. 

The  Cercomonad  of  Davaine  was  discovered  by  this  gentleman  in 
the  still  warm  ejections  of  cholera  patients.  Its  body 
is  pyriform,  having,  in  front,  a  vibratile  filament,  very 
long,  very  flexible,  and  easily  agitated.  Behind  the 
body  there  is  a  thicker  straight  filament  attaching  itself 
sometimes  to  neighbouring  corpuscles,  round  which, 
in  this  case,  the  Cercomonad  oscillates  like  the  ball  of  pjg,  33,  Monade 
a  pendulum  round  its  stem.  ^"'mS^fl^ 

The  Volvocinese  are  inhabitants  of  fresh  limpid  water  ^°^^  *'™**' 
full  of  confervaB  and  other  aquatic  plants.  The  Volvocinese  are,  ac- 
cording to  Dujardin,  animalcules  of  a  green  or  yellowish  brown  colour, 
regularly  disseminated  in  the  thickness  and  near  the  surface  of  a 
gelatinous  and  transparent  globe,  which  would  become  hollow  and  be 
filled  with  water  in  its  perfect  state.  In  this  state,  from  five  to  eight 
smaller   globules,  with   the   same  organization,  appear  destined  to 
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undergo  the  same  changes  when  they  are  released  by  the  mptnre  ot 
the  globule.  These  animalcules  are  each  furnished  with  one  or  tiro 
flagelliform  filaments,  which,  by  their  agitation,  determine  the  moTe- 
ment  by  rotation  of  the  mass. 

A  Tery  remarkable  phenomenon  la  recorded  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Uicroecopic  Society,  namely,  the  conversion  of  the  contents  of  an 
ordinary  vegetable  cell  into  a  free  moving  mass  of  Protoplasm,  bearing 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  animal  Amoebm  (Fig.  20).  This,  it  is 
affirmed  by  Dr.  Hicks,  takes  place  in  YoItox,  under  circmnHtances 
which  suggest  a  vegetable  transformation.  But  Dr.  Carpenter  does 
not  consider  that  this  involves  any  real  confusion  in  the  boondaries 
of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Life. 

The  Revolving  Volvoi,  V.  glAahr  (Figs,  34  and  35),  is  found  ia 
great  abundance,  during  summer,  in  tanks  and  ponds  of  stagnant 
water.  It  consists  of  green  or  brownish- 
yellow  globnles  about  the  eighth  pert  of 
an  inch,  formed  of  animalcules  scattered 
round  a  gelatinooB  and  diaphanous  8|die- 
.  rical  membrane,  each  furnished  with  « 
flagelliform  filament  and  with  a  reddish 
interior  point,  which  Ehrenberg  took  for 
an  eye.  Leuwenhoek  first  observed  this 
Volvoi  in  marehy  waters.  This  eminent 
naturalist  has  left  a  very  interesting 
account  of  his  observations  on  these  mi- 
croscopic inhabitants  of  the  waters,  dis- 
playing an  amount  of  patience  and  addrea 
which  cannot  he  too  much  admired ;  his 
observations  were  made  with  a  simple 
lens,  which  he  constructed  himself.  In 
one  hand  he  held  his  instrument,  which 
was  very  coarse  if  we  compare  it  to  the  more  perfect  and  infinitely 
more  powerful  inHtnimente  now  in  use ;  whilst,  in  the  other  hand,  he 
carried  to  his  eye  the  glass  tube  full  of  water  which  contained  the 
object  under  observation.  "  The  microscopes  of  Leuwenhoek,"  says 
Dujardin,  "  were  the  very  smallest  bi-convex  lenses,  mounted  in  a  silver 
frame.  He  made  a  collection  of  twenty-six,  which  be  bequeathed  to 
the  Boyal  tiociety  of  London.     These  instruments,  subject  to  all  the 
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mconyenienoes  of  a  TnaximTim  of  spherical  aberration  and  a  total  want 
of  stability,  were  only  fit  for  use  in  the  hands  of  Leuwenhoek  himself, 
who  had  acquired,  in  his  labour  of  twenty  years,  habits  of  observation 
which  compensated,  in  great  part,  for  the  want  of  perfection  in  his 
mstruments;' 

The  Euglenim  are  infusoria  usually  coloured  green  or  red.  Their 
fonn  is  very  variable.  They  are  oblong  or  fusiform  in  shape,  swelling 
at  the  middle  during  action,  and  contracted  or  bowl-shaped  in  repose, 
or  after  death.  They  are  furnished  with  the  usual  whip-shaped 
filament,  which  issues  &om  an  opening  in  front,  and  from  one  or 
many  reddish  points  irregularly  placed  anteriorly. 

Euglenia  viridis  (Fig.  36)  is  the  most  common  species,  and,  per- 
haps, the  most  widely  diffused  of  all  the  Infusoria.  It  is  this  animalcule 
which  habitually  covers  stag- 
nant pools  with  its  floating  sur- 
face of  green,  and  which  forms, 
on  the  surface  of  marshy  waters, 
the  shining  pellicle  so  strongly 
CQloured,  which,  collected  upon 
paper,  so  long  preserves  its  bril- 
liant tint. 

The  Euglenia  sanguinea,  at 
first  green,  becomes  subsequently 
of  a  blood  colour.  It  has  often 
been  met  ^th  by  microscopists. 
Ehrenberg,  who  first  described 
it,  attributes  to  its  great  abun- 
dance the  red  colour  of  some 
stagnant  waters.  Its  presence 
explains  the  pretended  miracle 
of  water  changing  into  blood, 
which   was   frequently   invoked 


by  the  Egyptian  priests. 


Fig.  36.    Englenia  viridis  (Ehr.),  magnified  350  times. 


CiLiATE  Infusoria. 

Let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  some  of  the  more  remarkable  species 
of  Ciliate  Infusoria.  T  e  bodies  of  these  creatures  are  all  more  or 
less  translucent.     They  have  not  substance  enough,  in  fact,  to  reach  a 
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state  of  opacity.  Their  bodies  are  more  or  lees  globokr  or  ovoid, 
Bometimes  fashioned  like  a  shattle,  or  carved  while  growing,  sometimeB 
swollen  in  the  middle  lilte  an  ampulla,  or  bell- 
Bhaped,  and  flattened  into  a  discoid  shape ; 
some  slightly  resemble  a  tadpole,  a  thimble,  ■ 
shoe,  a  rose-bnd,  a  flower,  even  a  seed. 

The  Paramecians  have  a  soft  flexible  body, 
usually  of  oblong  form,  and  more  or  leas  de- 
pressed. They  are  provided  with  a  loose  retico- 
lated  covering,  through  which  issue  nnmeroiu 
vibratile  cilia,  arranged  in  a  re^nlar  aeziet. 
They  were  known  to  the  older  naturalists ;  aod 
it  is  in  this  group  that  organization  is  carried 
to  the  highest  perfection  it  attains  among  the 
Infusoria.  The  Paramecium  possess,  besidei 
their  reticulated  and  contractile  tegument,  oUa 
Ctidckrmi.  disposed  m  such  a  manner  as  to  serve  at  onue 

for  locomotion,  for  prehension,  that  is,  for  seizing  its  food,  and  as  a 
means  of  respiration.  They  are  furnished  with  a  mouth,  at  the  Ixdtom 
of  which  the  whorl  excited  by  the  cilia  determines,  according  to 
Dujardin,  the  hollowing  out  of  a  cavity,  fonned  after  the  manner  of 
a  cul-de-sac,  and  also  the  fbnnation 
of  vacuoles  with  pemuinent  parti- 
tions, in  which  are  enclosed  the 
substances  which  the  auimalcnles 
have  swallowed  along  with  the 
water. 

Tlie  Paramecium  are  propagated 
by  spontaneous  division,  as  already 
described.  They  abound,  as  we 
have  said,  in  stagnant  water,  or  in 
pure  water  which  is  occupied  by 
aquatic  plants,  sometimes  in  sndi 
(Kiichirt).  ""  """  prodigious  quantities  that  they  be- 

■ome  troublesome.     Thoy  occur  also  in  flower  >-ase8  where  the  water 
B  not  frequently  renewed. 

Tlie  species  of  this  genus  have  an  oblong  compressed  body,  with 
m  oblique  longitudinal  fold,  directed  towards  the  mouth,  which  is 
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Isteral.  They  are  Hofficteiitly  large  to  be  observed  by  the  common 
lens,  or  eye-glass.  Paramecium  aurelia  appears  chiefly  in  vege- 
table infusions.  It  is  conmion  in  ditches  and  moats  with  aquatic 
plants. 

Homboldt'a  assertion  is  folly  verified  m  the  case  of  the  Infusoria 
nnder  consideration,  which  is  often  found  with  its  patasites.  Thess 
are  small  creatures,  cylindrical  in  form,  and  provided  with  suckers. 
Swimming  vigorously  in  the  water,  they  devote  themselvefl  to  chasing 
the  Paramecium.  When  they  have  overtaken  the  fugitive,  they 
throw  themselves  upon  it,  and  establish  themselves  there.  They  boog 
multiply  in  the  interior  of  its  body,  and  their  starving  progeny  suck 
and  devour  the  unfortonate  animalcule,  which  serves  them  at  once 
£»  dwelling-house  and  larder. 

Another  of  the  parasites  which  prey  upon  the  Paramecium,  in 
I^Bce  of  pursuing  it,  remains  perfectly  quiet  until  one  of  these 
approach,  when  it  tlirows  itself 
npon  its  victim,  and  is  carried 
along  with  it.  It  buries  itself 
in  the  body  of  the  Paramecium, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  multiplies 
to  such  a  degree,  that  some- 
times fifty  of  them  are  found 
on  a  single  individual.  Poor 
viciim ! 

The  Nas&ula  luve  the  body 
entirely  covered  with  eJIia ;  they 
are  ovoid  or  oblong  in  form,  con- 
tractile, the  mouth  placed  late- 
taUy  and  dentate,  or  surrounded 
with  a  band  of  homy  bristles, 
the  band  dilating  and  contrat't- 
ing  according  to  the  size  of  the 


prey 


which   it  would   swallow. 


It  either  advi 


:  the 


which  the   movement   of         *'        ' "  i  "• 


vibr.itile  cilia  have  iailed  to  draw 
within  the  vortex  of  its  mouth,  oi 


as  in  the  case  of  the  Paramecium, 


it  b  Bometimes  obliged  to  seek  for  its  prey.     These  curio 
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lire  in  stagnant  craters,  feeding  on  the  debris  of  aquatic  plants,  from 
wliicli  tbey  draw  tlieir  chief  nonridunent  aa  well  as  their  colour. 

The  Bursarians  are  animnk  with  an  oval  or  oblong  contractile 
body,  provided  also  with  vibratile  cilia,  especially  on  the  snrface,  having 
also  a  large  month,  snrroimded  with  cilia,  forming  a  sort  of  microsoopic 
moustache,  spirally  arranged. 

Among  the  species  belonging  to  this  gronp  may  be  noted  the  Cm- 
dylodoma  patens  (Fig.  39),  remarkable  for  ita  size  and  voracity.  It 
sometimes  attains  the  twelfth  of  an  inch,  and  abounds  on  every  shore 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Baltic.  Another  Bnrsarian,  a  species 
of  Flagiostoma,  lives  between  the  intestines  and  the  external  mnacnlar 
bed  of  the  earth-worm,  Lamhrieus  ierredrit.  To  the  gronp  of 
Urceolarians  belong  the  Stentors,  which  are  in  number  the  most 
numerous  of  the  Infofioria ;  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  visible  to 
the  naked  eye. 

The  Slentora  are  inhabitants  of  fresh,  tranquil  water,  not  subject 
to  agitation,  and  covered  with  water  plants.  They  are  nearly  all 
coloured  green,  blackish,  or  bine ;  their  bodies 
covered  with  cilia.  They  are  eminently  con- 
tractile, and  very  variable  in  form.  They  can 
attach  themselvea  temporarily,  by  means  of  the 
oils  at  their  posterior  extremities,  when  they 
assume  a  tmmpet-hke  form,  the  bell  of  which 
is  closed  by  a  convei  membrane,  the  edge 
being  fomLshed  with  a  row  of  very  strong 
ob1iqnely-phu%d  cilia,  ranged  in  a  spiral,  meet- 
ing at  the  mouth,  which  is  placed  near  this 
edge.  When  they  swim  freely,  they  alter- 
nately resemble  a  club,  a  spindle,  or  a  sphere. 
The  Stenior  MueUeri  is  seen  in  ponds  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  and  elsewhere ;  it  has 
been  fotmd  even  in  the  besins  of  the  Jardins 
des  Plantes  (Fig.  40). 

The  animals  which  constitute  this  genus  are 

fixed  in  the  first  part  of  their  existence,  but 

free  in  the  second.     So  long  as  they  are  fixed, 

they  resemble,  in  their  expanding  state,  a  hdl 

or  funnel,  with  the  edges  reversed  and  ciliate.     When  they  become 
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free,  they  lose  their  crown  of  cilia,  take  a  cylindrical  form,  more  or 
lees  OYoid  and  elongated,  and  move  themselves  by  means  of  a  new 
organ.  "  There  is  no  animal,"  says  Dnjardin,  "  which  excites  our 
admiration  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  Vorticellate  Infusoria,  by 
their  crown  of  cilia,  and  by  the  vortex  which  it  produces ;  by  their 
ever-varying  forms ;  above  all,  by  their  pedicle,  which  is  susceptible  of 
rapid  spiral  contraction,  by  drawing  the  body  backward  and  again 
extending  it.  This  pedicle  is  a  flat  membranous  band,  thicker  upon 
one  of  its  edges  than  the  other,  and  containing  on  the  thicker  side  a 
continuous  channel,  occupied,  at  least  in  part,  by  a  fleshy  substance, 
analogous  to  that  of  the  interior  of  the  body.  During  contraction, 
this  thick  edge  is  shortened  more  than  the  thin  side,  and  hence  results 
the  precise  form  of  the  spiral  of  the  corkscrew." 

We  cannot  conclude  our  brief  history  of  these  curiously-organized 
beings  without  recording  the  doubt  which  still  exists  in  the  minds  of 
our  most  eminent  naturalists,  whether  some  of  those  we  have  named 
are  animal  or  vegetable  in  their  origin.  The  Desmideas,  long  classed 
among  animals,  are  now  generally  recognized  as  plants.  The  group 
of  DicUomacece  are  still  considered  doubtful,  and  the  Monads  and 
Vdocina  are  still  subjects  of  discussion,  the  evidence  inclining  in 
favour  of  those  who  argue  for  their  vegetable  nature.  Messrs.  Busk, 
Williamson,  and  Cohn,  have  published  in  the  "  Microscopical  Trans- 
actions "  minute  details  of  the  evolutions  of  these  curiously-organized 
globules,  which  seem  to  prove  their  vegetable  nature.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  so  accurate  an  observer  as  Agassiz 
writing  so  positively  as  he  does  on  a  doubtful  subject.  Remarking  on  a 
former  paper,  in  which  he  had  shown  that  the  embryo  hatched  from 
the  egg  of  a  Planaria  was  a  true  polygastric  animalcule  of  the  genus 
Paramecium,  he  adds,  that  in  former  writers  a  link  was  wanting,  viz., 
tracing  the  young  hatched  from  the  egg  of  Diatoma,  **  This  deficiency," 
he  says,  "I  can  now  fill.  It  is  another  Infusorium,  a  genuine 
Opalina.  With  such  facts  before  us  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
left  respecting  the  character  of  all  these  Polygastria ;  they  are  the 
earliest  larvae  condition  of  worms."  Amid  these  friendly  disputes  we 
congratulate  ourselves  that  we  have  to  do  with  the  oceanic  creations, 
both  animal  and  vegetable. 


I  2 
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CHAFEER  y. 


POUCEIFEBA. 


*  SappT  ^  te  ^"^*  «dfl&d  with  bis  inuafaie  fibrtane,  IX««9  oaatentedy  ia  as  obtBstm  ftato 
where  God  bam  piaoed  Iiim.'* — Bjusss. 

EyrKKPTCr  on  tlie  ekss  Polypif^cay  we  leave  the  donudn  of  tbe  infi- 
nitely  smaQ  to  enter  the  wodd  <^  the  Tisble.  Beside  the  Infusoria, 
the  Polypi&ra,  which  are  aometimffi  ae^oal  inches  in  lengthy  are  rerj 
inipc»i;ant  beings.  Sdenee  has  made  great  adranees  towards  giTing  na 
an  exact  knowledge  of  these  angular  animals.  Many  scientific  pre- 
jndices  have  been  diasfpated,  many  errors  have  been  ccxrected.  The 
Polyps,  as  they  are  defined  in  the  actual  state  of  Soeoce^  correspond 
not  only  with  the  PdiffeSy  properly  so  called,  of  Cnvier  and  De  Blain- 
lille,  but  abo  with  the  acalephous  zoophrjtes  of  the  same  antbora. 
We  now  know  that  certain  Polyps  engender  medusse^  or  acale^ioos 
zoophytes,  and  that  th^e  ezjsk  some  mednsse  scarcely  diilwrfng  in  their 
stmctnre  and  habits  of  life  from  the  c^dinary  Polyps. 

Thiis  regarded,  the  Polyps  comprehend  a  great  Taiiety  of  ^nim^k 
the  bodies  of  which  are  g^ierally  soft  or  gelatinoos  substances.  The 
pnncipal  and  smaller  diyisioos,  to  the  nnmber  of  more  than  two, 
are  arranged  round  an  imaginary  axis,  represented  by  the  central 
part  of  the  body.  These  dirisions  of  the  body  have  in  their  enaemUe 
the  appearance  of  a  regular  cylinder,  of  a  truncated  cone,  or  of  a 
disk.  They  are  inrested  with  a  skin  or  envelope  of  cakazeons  or 
siliceous  corpuscles,  and  eren  a  portion  of  the  deepest-lying  tissues 
may  be  invaded  by  a  calcareous  deposit,  the  mass  of  which  belongs  some- 
times to  an  individual ;  sometimes  it  is  common  to  many,  ocmstituting 
what  Br.  Johnston  calls  the  Polypidom,  of  which  Profeaaor  Grant 
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says,  "  there  is  but  one  life  and  one  plan  of  development  in  the  whole 
ma^B,  and  this  depends,  not  on  the  Polypi,  which  are  but  secondary, 
and  often  deciduous  parts,  but  on  the  general  fleshy  substance  of  the 
body  ;"•  "  the  ramifications,"  says  Dr.  Johnston,  "  being  disposed  in  a 
variety  of  elegant  plant-like  forms.  The  stem  and  branches  are  alike 
in  texture :  slender,  homy,  fistular,  and  almost  always  jointed  at  short 
and  regular  intervals,  the  joint  being  a  mere  break  in  the  continuity 
of  the  sheath,  without  any  character  of  a  proper  hinge,  and  formed  by 
r^ular  periodical  interruptions  in  the  growth  of  the  polypidoms. 
Along  the  sides  of  these,  or  at  their  extremities,  we  find  the  denticles 
or  cup-like  cells  of  the  polypi  arranged  in  a  determinate  order,  either 
sesedle  or  elevated  on  a  stalk."  Near  the  base  of  each  of  these  there 
is  a  partition  or  diaphragm,  on  which  the  body  of  the  polyps  rests, 
with  a  plain  or  tubulous  perforation  in  the  centre,  through  which  the 
connection  between  the  individual  polyps  and  the  common  medullary 
pulp  is  retained.  Besides  the  cells,  there  are  found  at  certain  seasons 
a  larger  sort  of  vesicle,  readily  distinguished  from  the  others  by  their 
size,  and  the  irregularity  of  their  distribution,  which  are  destined  to 
contain  and  maturate  the  ovules. 

With  these  animals  the  digestive 'tube  is  very  simple,  and  presents 
only  one  distinct  orifice;  the  same  opening  serving  at  once  for  re- 
ceiving the  food  and  the  expulsion  of  the  residuum  of  digestion.  This 
is  one  of  Nature's  economies,  which  it  iS  not  for  us  to  dispute :  we 
must  record  it  without  further  remark. 

In  nearly  all  the  Polyps  the  sexes  are  separate ;  the  generation  is 
sometimes  sexual ;  but  these  beings  multiply  also  by  what  the  zoolo- 
gists call  gemmation,  or  buds.  They  are  provided  with  organs  of  the 
senses ;  nearly  all  of  them  have  eyes — an  immense  progress  in  organ- 
ization as  compared  with  the  animals  which  have  hitherto  engaged  our 
attention.  Their  respiration  is  efiected  by  the  skin — another  instance 
of  the  economy  of  Nature.  The  apparatus  of  their  circulation  is  indis- 
tinct, but  they  have  a  nourishing  fluid  analogous  to  the  blood  in 
vertebrated  animals.  Vibratile  ciUa  and  stinging  hairs  often  cover 
the  entire  surface  of  the  Polyps. 

These  general  remarks  may  appear  obscure  and  insuflScient  to  the 
larger  number  of  our  readers.     They  are  necessarily  so;  they  are 
eneraUties  upon  animals  very  little  known,  even  to  naturahsts.    We 

♦  **  OutUncs  of  CJomparative  Anatomy." 
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quit  this  difficult  ground,  trusting  to  make  the  special  study  of  the 
several  types  we  shall  have  to  describe  more  interesting.  The  group 
of  Polyps  divide  themselves  into  many  classes,  namely,  the  Alcyonidas, 
the  Zoanthina,  the  Discophora,  and  Ctenophora.  It  will  be  our 
task  to  describe  in  succession  the  habits  and  characters  of  each  of  these 
classes,  dwelling  on  such  species  as  appear  to  us  to  offer  to  the  reader 
most  real  interest. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


CORALLINES. 


*'  Ai  for  yoor  pretty  Uttle  i eed-cups  or  vaaet.  tbey  are  a  sweet  oonBnnatioo  of  tbe  pleasure 
Naiore  teems  to  take  In  saperad'Jing  elegance  of  form  to  most  of  her  worlu.  How  poor 
and  bongling  are  all  the  imitations  of  art !  When  1  have  the  pleasnre  of  seeing  yon  next, 
we  shall  sit  down — nay,  kneel  down— ani  admire  these  things."— Uooabth  to  Ellis. 

The  Alcyonaria  are  so  designated  from  their  principal  type,  that  of 
the  Alcyons.  The  fresh-water  species  are  composed  of  a  fleshy, 
sponge-like  mass,  consisting  of  vertical,  aggregated,  membranaceous 
tubes,  which  are  open  on  the  surface.  In  these  tubes  the  polyps, 
which  are  Isidians,  are  located.  The  mouth  is  encircled  with  a  single 
series  of  filiform  tentacula,  which,  like  those  of  the  whole  family,  are 
depressed  or  incomplete  on  one  side.  The  eggs  are  contained  in  the 
tubes,  and  are  coriaceous  and  smooth.  The  tentacula  of  these  polyps 
are  generally  eight,  disposed  somewhat  like  the  barbs  of  a  feather, 
and  toothed  on  their  edges  like  a  saw,  which  has  procured  them  the 
name  of  CtenoceroSy  from  the  Greek  word  ^ret?,  a  comb.  Their  bodies 
present  eight  perigastric  lamellae ;  their  coral  is  often  formed  of 
spicidae.  We  shall  see,  farther  on,  that  among  the  Gorgonidae  the 
coral  ceases  to  be  parenchymous — that  is,  spongy  and  cellular ;  that 
its  axis  assumes  a  homy  and  resistant  consistence,  which  becomes 
stony  in  the  corallines.  In  this  last  group,  the  external  bed,  which 
is  the  special  lodging  of  the  pol}^s,  always  remains  soft  on  the  surface. 
We  shall  have  a  general  idea  of  the  organization,  manners,  and  mode 
of  multiplication  among  the  Alcyonaria  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
corals  and  their  strange  history.  The  class  Alcyonaria  is  di\'ided 
into  many  orders.  We  shall  consider— I.  The  Tubiporinfe,  11.  The 
Gorgoniadw.  III.  T}iq  Pennatulidx.  IV.  The  il7cyo?iar /a,  properly 
60  called. 
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I.  THE  tubiporinj: 

form  a  group  coHBisting  of  several  species,  which  live  in  the  bosom  of 
tropical  seas,  in  ^hich  the  Coral  Islands  form  so  prominent  &  featoie. 
The  group  is  exclosively  formed  of  the  curious  genua  Tvbijiora. 

The  TuMpora  is  a  calcareous  coral,  formed  by  a  combination  of 
distinct,  regularly-arranged  tubes,  connected  together  at  regulated 
distances  by  lamellar  expansion  of  the  same  material.  The  aggregate 
formation  resulting  from  this  combination  of  tubes  constitntee  a 
rounded  mass,  which  often  attains  a  very  considerable  size.  In  Fig.  41 
we  have  a  representetion  of  the  zoophyte  Tubipora  muBica  and  its 
product,  which  is  sometimes  designated  by  the  vulgar  name  of  Sea- 
Organ.  In  the  engraving,  1  is  the  calcareous  product,  reduced  to  half 
its  size ;  2,  is  a  portion  in  its  natural  size ;  3,  the  tnbes  magnified,  and 
containing  the  polyp  which  occupies  the  summit  of  the  tube,  the  whole 


of  which  constitutes  this  curious  coral ;  4,  is  the  polyp  magnified ; 
5,  the  head  ot  collection  of  tentacula  of  the  individual  polyp. 
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Zoologiata  of  the  last  centoiy  confounded  sU  the  Bpecies  of  this 
genera  inhabiting  the  tropical  seaa,  making  only  one  species,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Tiibipora  musica.  But  it  is  now  known  that 
there  are  many  apeciee  of  Ttibiporie,  readily  distinguishable  in  a  freeh 
condition  by  a  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  polype.  The  tissue  of 
these  rangular  beings  is  of  an  intensely  red  colour.  The  disposition  of 
their  tubes  in  the  style  of  organ  pipes  has  always  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  curious  inquirer  into  the  secrets  of  Nature. 

■       IL  GOEGONIAD-^. 

Milne  Edwards  divides  this  order  into  three  natural  groups : — I.  The 
Gorgoniadse,     11.  The  Isldians.     III.  The  Corallines. 
The  GoTffonians  are  composed  of  two  subetancee:  the  one  external, 


Eometimes  gelatinous  and  fugitive  ;  sometimes,  on  the  contrar;-,  creta- 
ceous, fleshy,  and  more  or  less  tenacious.     Animated  with  life,  this 
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membrane  ia  irritable  and  eucloees  tlie  polyp ;  it  becomes  friable  or 
areoBceoos  in  drying.  The  second  aobetance,  internal  and  central, 
snfltaine  the  first,  and  is  called  the  axis.  This  axis  presents  a  homy 
appearance,  and  was  formerly  beliered  to  possess  chemical  characters 
analogoos  to  the  horns  and  hoofs  of  some  of  the  vertebrated  animals. 
It  has  recently  been  asserted  that  the  tiseoes  of  these  corals  consist 
esseutially  of  a  particular  substance  which  resembles  horn,  bat  which 
is  called  Comeine.  A  little  carbonate  of  lime  is  sometimes  fottnd 
united  with  this  substance,  but  never  in  a  sufficient  qnantitj  to  give 
it  a  stony  consistence.  This  outer  covering  developes  iteelf  in  con- 
centric beds,  between 
the  portion  of  the  axis 
previously  formed  and 
the  internal  surface  of 
the  sclerotic  covering. 

The  mode  of  growth  in 
this  axis  presents  great 
variations.  Sometimes  it 
remains  simple  and  riaee 
like  a  slender  rod,  some- 
times it  has  numerous 
branches.  It  is  arborea- 
ceni  when  the  branches 
and  their  accompaniments 
take  different  directions 
so  as  to  constitute  tufta. 
It  is  panu^  when 
they  arrange  themselves 
on  both  sides  of  the  stem 
or  principal  branches, 
after  the  manner  of  the 
barbs  of  a  feather.  It 
is  fahelliform  when  the 
ng.43.  F«iG«rg™.n«,.Lfw.  branches  rise  irregularly 

under  the  same  plane ;  retiaulaied,  when  branches  are  so  disposed  as  to 
be  attached  to  each  other  by  network  in  place  of  remaining  free. 

The  Oorgoniadie  are  found  in  every  sea,  and  always  at  coasiderable 
depths.     They  are  larger  and  more  uumetous  between  the  Tropics 
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than  in  ooM  or  even  t^npeiate  cUmatos.  Some  of  these  corals 
scarcely  attain  the  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  height,  while  others  rise  to 
the  height  of  sereral  feet. 


Formed  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  it  ia  only  necessary  to  behold 
these  Bingokr  creations  in  order  to  admire  the  brilliant  colonra  which 
decorato  their  semi-membraoaceoos  branches.  The  brilliancy  of  their 
robes  are  singnlarly  diminished,  have  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
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indeed,  when  the;  make  their  appearance  in  the  cases  of  oar  natonJ 
history  collections. 

The  Fan  Gordon,  from  the  Antilles  (Fig.  42),  is  a  species  which 
often  attains  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty 

M  inches,  and  nearly  as  much  in  breadth.    The 

network  of  its  interstices  with  its  nncquai 
and  serried  meshee,  resembhng  fine  la^, 
T     have  led  to  its  designation  of  Sea  Fan.    Its 
Jl      colonr  is  yellow  or  reddish.     In  Fig.  43  we 
^      have  the  Sea-  Fan  magnified  to  twice  ito 
^     ""^  ^m       natural  size,  showing  tl^  cartoas  details  of 
•^  —  ~    **  "-    its  organization. 

The  Whorled  Gorgon  (G.  veriicellata), 
which  is  found  in  the  Meditemnean,  is 
yellowish  in  colour,  and  also  of  elegant  form. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  Sea  Pen.  This 
Bpecies  is  represented  in  Fig.  44,  while 
Fig.  45  represents  a  small  branch  magni- 
fied four  times,  in  order  to  give  an  exact 
idea  of  its  form. 

FfK,  45.  ooTBini.  rtrttetim.  Thc  Gorgons  are  not  known  to  be  nseful 

<p».i..),«,gDiB«iroBr.ta«.      gj^j^g^  ^  ^^  ^j.j^  ^j  jjj  medicine.     They 

are  ornamental  in  cabinets,  and  interesting  both  as  objects  of  study 
and  of  zoological  curiosity. 


IsIDIA^'e. 

The  Isida  constitute  an  intermediate  group  between  the  Gorgona 
and  Corallines.  Their  polypidom  is  arborescent,  but  its  axis  is  formed 
of  articulations  alternately  calcareous  and  homy.  The  principal  genus 
is  that  of  the  Jsta,  which  is  met  with  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the 
American  coast,  and  in  Oceania.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Molucca 
Islands  use  these  nnimjils  medicinally  as  a  remedy  in  certain  diseases ; 
but  as  they  use  them  for  the  most  opposite  maladies,  it  may  he 
doubted  if  they  are  really  efficacious  in  any  medicinal  point  of  view. 

The  Isit  coroUoidit  of  Oceania  has  a  coral  with  nnmerouB 
slender  branches,  furnished  with  cylindrical  knots  at  intorraU,  am- 
tracted  towards  the  middle,  finely  striated,  and  rose-coloured.    bU 
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hippuris,  represented  in  Fig.  46,  haa  a  amgular  reaemblance  to  the 
Common  Mare's  Tail  (Hippuris  vulgaris). 


Fonr  other  species  of  Isidians  are  known.  The  same  family  includes 
the  genera  of  Mditma  and  Mopsea,  which,  however,  oar  limits  forbid 
us  to  describe. 


Coralline. 

The  group  of  Corallines  consist  of  a  single  genus,  CoraUium,  having 
a  common  axis,  inarticiilat«,  solid,  and  calcareous,  the  typical  species 
of  which  furnishes  matter  hard,  brilliant, '  and  richly  coloured,  and 
much  sought  after  as  an  object  of  adornment.  This  interesting 
zoophyte  and  its  product  require  to  be  described  with  some  detail. 
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From  very  early  times,  the  coral  has  been  adopted  as  an  object 
of  ornament.  From  the  highest  antiquity,  also,  efforts  were  made  to 
a=>certain  its  true  origin,  and  the  place  assignable  to  it  in  the  works  of 
Nature.  Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  and  Pliny  considered  that  the 
coral  waa  a  plant.  Toumefort,  in  1700,  reproduced  the  same  idea. 
Keaumur  slightly  modified  this  opinion  of  the  ancients,  and  declared 
his  opinion  that  the  coral  was  the  'stony  product  of  certain  marine 
plants.  Science  was  in  this  si2ate  when  a  naturalist,  who  has  acquired 
a  great  name,  the  Count  de  MarsigU,  made  a  discovery  which  threw 
quite  a  new  light  on  the  true  origin  of  this  natural  product.  He 
announced  that  he  had  discovered  the  flowers  of  the  coral.  He  repre- 
sented these  flowers  in  his  fine  work,  "  La  Physique  de  la  Mer,"  which 
includes  many  interesting  details  respecting  this  curious  product  of 
the  ocean.  How  could  it  be  longer  doubted  that  the  coral  was  a  plant,, 
since  he  had  seen  its  expanded  flowers  ? 

No  one  doubted  it,  and  Ecaumur  proclaimed  everywhere  the  dis- 
covery of  the  happy  Academician. 

Unhappily,  a  discordant  note  soon  mingled  in  this  concert.  It 
even  emanated  from  a  pupil  of  Marsigli ! 

Jean  Ajidre  de  Peyssonnel  was  bom  at  Marseilles  in  1694.  He 
was  a  student  of  medicine  and  natural  history  at  Paris  when  the 
Academic  des  Sciences  charged  him  with  the  task  of  studying  the 
coral  on  the  sea-shore.  Peyssonnel  began  his  observations  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Marseilles  in  1723.  He  pursued  it  on  the  North 
African  coast,  where  he  had  been  sent  on  a  mission  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Aided  by  a  long  series  of  observations  as  exact  as  they  were 
delicate,  Peyssonnel  demonstrated  that  the  pretended  flowers  which 
the  Count  de  Marsigli  thought  he  had  discovered  in  the  coral,  were 
true  animals,  and  showed  that  the  coral  was  neither  plant  nor  the 
product  of  a  plant,  but  a  being  with  life,  which  he  placed  in  the  first 
"rung"  of  the  zoological  ladder.  "I  put  the* flower  of  the  coral," 
says  Peyssonnel,  **  in  vases  full  of  sea-water,  and  I  saw  that  what  had 
been  taken  for  a  flower  of  this  pretended  plant  was,  in  truth,  only  an 
insect,  like  a  little  sea-nettle,  or  polyp.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
removed  the  claws  or  feet  of  the  creature,  and  having  put  the  vase 
full  of  water,  which  contained  the  coral,  in  a  gentle  heat  over  the  fire, 
all  the  small  insects  seemed  to  expand.  The  polyp  extended  his  feet, 
and  formel  what  M.  de  Marsigli  and  I  had  taken  for  the  petals  of  a 
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fiow^.    The  calyx  of  this  pretended  flower,  in  short,  was  the  animal, 
which  advanced  and  issued  out  of  its  cell." 

The  observations  of  Peyssonnel  were  calculated  to  put  aside 
altogether  theories  which  had  lately  attracted  universal  admiration, 
but  they  were  coldly  received  by  the  naturalists,  his  contemporaries. 
Beaumur  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  his  opposition  to  the  young 
innovator.  He  wrote  to  Peyssonnel  in  an  ironical  tone:  "I  think 
(he  says)  as  you  do,  that  no  one  has  hitherto  been  disposed  to  regard 
the  coral  as  the  work  of  insects.  We  cannot  deny  that  this  idea  is 
both  new  and  singular ;  but  the  coral,  as  it  appears  to  me,  never  could 
have  been  constructed  by  sea-nettles  or  polyps,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  manner  in  which  you  make  them  labour." 

AVhat  appeared  impossible  to  Eeaumur  was,  however,  a  fact  which 
Peyssonnel  had  demonstrated  to  hundreds   by  his  experiments   at 
Marseilles.     Nevertheless,  Bernard  de  Jussieu  did  not  find  the  reasons 
he  urged  strong  enough  to  induce  him  to  abandon  the  opinions  he 
had  formed  as  to  their  vegetable  origin.     Afflicted  and  disgusted  at 
the  indifferent  success  with  which  his  labours  were  received,  Peyssonnel 
abandoned  his  investigations.     He  even  abandoned  science  and  society, 
and  sought  an  obscure  retirement  in  the  Antilles  as  a  naval  surgeon, 
and  his  manuscripts,  which  he  left  in  France,  have  never  been  printed. 
ThcvSe  manuscripts,  written  in  1 744,  were  preserved  in  the  library  of 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris.     The  title  ls  comprehensive 
and  sufficiently  descriptive.     It  should  be  added,  in  order  to  complete 
the  recital,  that  Reaumur  and  Bernard  de  Jussieu  finally  recognized 
the  value  of  the  discoveries  and  the  validity  of  the  reasoning  of  the 
naturalist   of  Marseilles.     When    these   illustrious   savants  became 
acquainted  with  the  experiments  of  Trembley  upon  the  fresh-water 
hydrse ;  when  they  had  themselves  repeated  them ;  when  they  had 
made  similar  observations  on  the  sea  anemone  and  alcyonidcne  ;  when 
they  finally  discovered  that  on  other  so-called  marine  plants  animal- 
cules were  found  similar  to  the  hydra,  so  admirably  descrited  by 
Trembley ; — they  no  longer  hesitated  to  render  full  justice  to  the  views 
of  their  former  adversary. 

While  Peyssonnel  still  lived  forgotten  at  the  Antilles,  his  scientific 
labours  were  crowned  with  triumph  at  Paris ;  but  it  was  a  sterile 
triumph  for  him.  Reaumur  gave  to  the  animal eides  which  construct 
the  coral  the  name  of  Fohjps,  and   Coral  to  the  product  itself,  for 
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euct  he  consiilered  the  architectural  product  of  the  polyps.  In  other 
words,  liikumur  introduced  into  Science  the  viewB  which  he  had  teenly 
contested  with  their  author.  But  from  that  time  the  aninjal  nature 
of  the  coralline  has  never  been  doubted. 

Without  pausing  to  note  the  various  authors  who  have  given  their 
attention  to  this  fioe  natural  production,  we  shall  at  once  direct  our 
attention  to  the  organization  of  the  animalcules,  and  the  construction 
of  the  coral. 

M.  Lacaze-Dnthiers,  professor  at  the  Jardin  de«  Plantes  of  Paris, 
published  in  1864  a  remarkable  monograph,  entitled  "L'Histoire 
Natureile  du  Gorail."  This  learned ,  naturalist  was  charged  by  the 
French  Government,  in  1860,  with  a  mission  having  for  its  object  the 
study  of  the  coral  from  the  natural  history  point  of  view.  TTisi 
observations  apon  the  zoophytes  are  numerous  and  precise,  and  worthy 
of  the  successor  of  Peyssonnel ;  but  for  close  ol»ervation,  practical 
conclusions,  and  popular  exposition,  the  world  is  more  indebted  to 
Charles  Darwin  than  to  any  other  naturalist, 

A  bmnch  nf  living  coral,  if  we  may  nse  the  term,  is  an  aggregation 

of  animals  derived  from  a  first  being  by  budding.     They  are  united 

among  themselves  by  a  common  tisane,  each  seeming  to  enjoy  a  life  of 

its  own,  though  participating  in  a  common  object.     The  branch  seems 

t_j,_  . .  to  originale  in  an  egg,  which  produces  a  young 

^Htf  animal,  which  attaches  itseU  soon  after  its  birth, 

^^^H  OS  already  described.     From  this  is  derived  the 

^^^^^^  new  beings  which,  by  their  united  htboots,  pro- 

^^^^^^^        duce  the  branch  of  cotal  or  polypidom. 

^^^^^^^^k         This  branch  is  composed  of  two  distinct  parts: 

^^^^^^^F      the  one  central,  of  a  hard,  brittle,  and  stony  mitnre, 

^^^^^^B         the  well-known  coml  of  commerce ;   the  other 

^K^^^^^tk       altogether  external,  like  the  hark  of  a  tree,  soft 

^^^^^^^■F       and  fleshy,  and  easily  impressed  with  the  naiL 

^^^^^  This  is  essentially  the  bed  of  the  living  colony. 

^^^  The  first  is  called  the  polypidom,  the  second  is 

"SfilJ<h8TOS^"I.?'i'h'  ^^^  »^loiiy  of  polyps.      This  bed  (Fig.  47)  is 

^'^-     ,^.1,     ,        much  contracted  when  the  water  is  withdrawn 

from   the   colony.      It    is   covered   with   salient 

mammals  or  protuberances,  much  wrinkled  and  furrowed. 

Each  protuberance  encloses  a  polyp,  and  presents  on  its  gnmmit 
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eight  folds,  radiating  roimd  a  central  pore,  wliich  presents  a  star-like 
appearance.  This  pore  as  it  opens  gives  to  the  polirps  the  op- 
porhmit;  of  coming  out.  Its 
edge  presents  a  reddish  calyx, 
like  the  rest  of  the  bark,  the 
festooned  throat  of  which  pre- 
sents eight  dentations. 

The  polyp  itself  (Fig.  48)  is 
formed  of  a  whitish  memhra- 
nona  tube,  nearly  cylindrical, 
having  an  upper  disk,  siirroanded 
by  its  eight  t«ntaciila,  bearing 
many  dehcate  fibres  spreading 
ont  laterally.  This  assemblage 
of  tentacnk  resembles  the  corolla 
of  some  flowers ;  its  form  is  very 
variable,  bat  always  truly  elegant. 
Fig.    49    (which    is    borrowed  Fig.  if.  Thn 

&om  M.  Lacaze-Duthiers'  great 
work)  represents  one  of  these  forms  of  the  coral. 

The  arms  of  the  polyps  are  at  times  subject  to  violent  agitation ;  the 
tentacula  become  much  excited. 
If  this  excitement  continues,  the 
tcntacula  can  be  seen  to  fold  and 
roll  themselves  up,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  50.  If  we  look  at  the  ex- 
panded disk,  we  see  that  the 
eight  ten  taenia  attach  themselves 
to  the  body,  describing  a  space 
perfectly  circular,  in  the  middle 
of  which  rises  a  small  mammal, 
the  summit  of  which  is  occupied 
by  a  small  sht  hke  two  rounded 
li}M.  This  is  the  month  of  the 
polj-ps,  the  form  being  very  va- 
riable, but  well  represented  in 
Fig.  50,  where  the  organ  under 
consideration  is  displayed.  ^'f-  "■  co™i  ^'>p-  (Ucai^Duihicn 
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A  cylindrical  tube  connected  Trith  the  month  represents  the  oeso- 
phagus or  gullet ;  but  all  other  portions  of  the  digestive  tube  are  very 
rudimentary.  The  oesophagus 
connects  the  general  cavity  of 
the  body  with  the  exterior,  and 
looks  as  if  it  w^re  suspended  in 
the  middle  of  the  body  by  certain 
folds,  which  issue  with  perfect 
symmetry  from  eight  points  of 
its  circumference.  The  folds 
Tfbicb  thus  fix  the  <eBophagtis 
form  a  series  of  cells,  above  each 
of  which  it  attaches  itself,  and 
„     „  supports  an  arm  or  tentacttlnm. 

Fig.  ML    ADMbrrfonBofUwCaTiJ  rslfp.  ' '^ 

(Ua>M>tMiiicn.)  Let  U8  pausB  aQ  instant  over 

the  soft  and  fleshy  bark  in  which  the  polype  are  engaged.  Let  us 
see  also  what  ate  the  mutual  relations  which  exist  between  the  aeversl 
inhabitants  of  one  of  these  colonies,  bow  they  are  attached  to  one 
another,  and  what  is  their  connection  with  the  polypidom. 

The  thick  fleshy  body,  soft,  and  easily  impressed  with  the  finger,  is 
the  living  part  which  produces  the  coral ;  it  extends  itself  so  as  ex- 
actly to  cover  the  whole  polypidom.  If  it  perishes  at  any  one  point, 
that  part  of  the  axis  which  corresponds  with  the  point  no  longer 
shows  any  increase.  An  intimate  relation,  therefore,  exists  between 
the  hark  and  the  polypidom.  If  the  hark  is  examined  more  closely, 
three  principal  elements  are  recognized — a  common  general  tittup, 
some  apicula,  and  certain  vessels.  The  general  tissue  is  transparent, 
glossy,  cellular,  and  contractile. 

The  spievlw  are  very  small  calcareous  concretions,  more  or  less 
elongated,  covered  with  knotted  joints  bristling  with  spines,  and  of 
regular  determinate  form  (Fig.  51).  Theyre&act 
^jH9|k|^       the  hght  very  vividly,  and  their  colour  is  that  of 
^^^^^^H^      the  coral,  but  much  weaker,  in  consequence  of 
'^IfK^^r       their  want  of  thickness.   They  are  uniformly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  bark,  and  give  to  tbecMkl 
"■('urSSSSiSS)^     **»  fin«  <»lo>u"  which  generally  characteriseg  iL 

The  vessels  constitute  a  network,  which  ex- 
tends and  repeats  itself  in  the  thickness  of  the  crust.     Hiese  vMMk 
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are  of  two  kinds  (Fig.  52);  the  one,  comparatively  very  large,  is 
imbedded  in  tlie  axis,  and  disposed  in  parallel  layers ;  tlie  others  are 
regular  and  much  smaller.  They  form  a  network  of  unequal  meshes, 
which  occupies  the  whole  thickness  of  the  external  crust.  This  net- 
work has  direct  and  important  connection  with  the  polyps  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  the  central  substance  which  forms  the  axis  on  the 
other.     It  communicates  directly  with  the  general  cavity  of  the  bo3y 
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of  the  animal,  by  every  channel  which  approaches  it,  while  the  two 
ranges  of  network  approach  each  other  by  a  great  nnmber  of  anas- 
tomosing processes.     Buch  is  the  vascular  arrangement  of  the  coral. 

The  citcnktion  of  alimentary  fluids  in  the  coral  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  vessels  near  to  the  axis,  without,  however,  directly  anasto- 
mosing with  the  cavities  containing  the  polype  which  live  in  the 
polypidom ;  they  only  communicate  with  those  cavities  by  very  deli- 
cate intermediary  canals.    The  alimentary  fluids  they  receive  from  the 

E  2 
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secondary  system  oE  network,  which  brings  them  into  direct  commn- 
nication  with  the  polyps.  The  alimentary  flniiis  elabomted  by  the 
polyps  pass  into  the  branches  of  the  secondary  and  irregalar  network 
system,  in  order  to  reach  the  great  parallel  tnbes  which  extend  from 
one  extremity  of  the  organism  to  the  other,  serving  the  same  purpose 
to  the  whole  commonity. 

When  the  extremity  of  a  branch  of  living  coral  is  torn  or  broken,  a 
whito  liquid  immediately  flows  from  the  wound,  which  mingles  with 
TrnW,  and  presents  all  the  appearance  of  milk.  This  is  the  fluid 
aliment  which  has  escaped  from  the  vessel  containing  it,  charged  with 
the  debris  of  the  organism. 

What  occurs  when  the  hud  produces  new  polyps  ?  It  is  only  ronod 
well-developed  animals,  and  particularly  those  with  branching  ex- 
tremities, in  which  this  phenomenon  is  produced.  The  new  b^ngs 
resemble  little  whit«  points  pierced  with  a  central  orifice.  Aided  by 
the  microscope,  we  discover  that  this  white  point  is  starred  with  radia- 
ting white  lines,  the  edge  of  the  oriflce  bearing  eight  distinctiy-traced 
indentations.  All  these  organs  are  enlarged  step  by  step  until  the 
young  animal  has  att^ed  the  shrub-like  or  branched  aspect  which 
belongs  to  the  compound  polypidom.  The  tube  is  branching,  and  the 
orifices  from  which  the  polypi  expand  become  dilated  into  cup-like  cells. 
The  coral  of  coomterce,  so  beautiful  and  so  appreciated  by  lovers  of 
bijouterie,  is  the  polypidom.  It  is 
cylindrical,  much  channeled  on  the 
surface,  the  lines  nsTially  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  thft  cylinder,  the  depres- 
sions sometimes  corresponding  to  the 
body  of  the  animal.  Ifthettansverse 
section  of  a  polypidom  be  examined, 
Y  '    (    ^  •  it  is  found  to  be  regularly  festooned 

■^  on  its  circumference.     Towards  its 

V.  centre  certain  sinuosities    appear, 

sometimes  crossing,  sometimes  tri- 
gonal, sometimes  in  irregular  lines, 
[Udw-uuiiiicTi.)  and  m  the  remauung  mass  are  red- 

dish folds  alternating  with  brighter 
spaces  which  radiate  from  the  centre  towards  the  circumference  (Fig.  53). 
In  the  section  of  a  very  red  coral,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  colour 
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ig  not  equally  distributed,  but  separated  into  zones  more  or  less  deep 
in  colour,  containing  very  thin  preparations  which  crack,  not  irre- 
gnlarly,  but  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  plate,  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  reproduce  the  festoons  on  the  circumference.  From  this  it  may 
be  deduced  that  the  stem  increases  by  concentric  layers  being  deposited, 
which  mould  themselves  one  npon  the  other.  In  the  mass  of  coral 
certain  small  corpuscles  occur,  charged  with  irregular  asperities,  much 
redder  than  the  tissue  into  which  they  are  plunged.     These  ore  much 


(Ua»-DuUilen.) 


more  numerous  in  the  red  tban  in  the  light  band,  and  they  necessarily 
give  more  strength  to  the  general  tint. 

To  the  mode  of  reproduction  in  the  coral  polyps,  so  well  described 
by  Lacaze-Duthiers,  we  can  only  devote  a  few  lines.  Sometimes,  ac- 
cording to  this  able  observer,  the  polyps  of  the  same  colony  are  all 
either  male  or  female,  and  the  branch  is  unisexual;  in  others  there 
are  both  male  and  female,  when  the  branch  is  Usexuai.  Finally,  but 
very  rarely,  polyps  are  found  uniting  both  sexes. 

The  coral  is  viviparous ;  that  is  to  say,  its  eggs  become  embryos 
inside  the  polyp.     The  larva  remain  a  certain  time  in  the  general 
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caTify  of  the  polyp,  where  they  can  be  aeen  throngh  its  tiBn^ureDcy, 
as  exhibited  in  Fig.  M.  Aided  by  the  magnifying  powers  of  the 
micToseope,  coral  larrx  may  here  be  perceived  through  the  transparent 
membranous  envelope.  From  this  position  they  escape  frcan  the 
month  of  the  mother  in  the  manner  repreaeoted  in  the  upper  hianch. 
The  animal  then  resembles  a  Uttle  white  grab  or  worm,  more  or  less 
elongated.  The  larva  is,  however,  still  egg-ahaped  or  ovoid ;  mote- 
over,  it  is  sunk  in  a  hollow  cavity,  and  covered  with  cilia,  by  the  aid 
of  which  it  can  swim.  Sometimes  one  of  its  eitiemities  becomes 
enlarged,  the  other  remaining  slender  and  pointed.  TJpia  this  an 
opening  is  formed  commnnicating  with  the  interior  cavity:  this  is 
the  month.  The  larvae  swim  backwards;  that  ia  to  say,  with  the 
month  behind. 

It  is  only  at  a  certain  period  after  birth  that  the  coral  polyp  fixes 

itself  and  commences  its  metamorphoses,  which  consist  eeeentially  in 

a  change  of  form  and  proportions.    The  buccal  extronity  is  dimhushed 

and  tapers  off,  whilst  the  base  swells,  and  is  enlarged — it  bectanes 

discoid ;  the  posterior  sorlace  of  this  sort  of  disk  is  a  plane,  the  front 

representing  the  month,  at  the  bottom  of  a  depression  edged  with  a  great 

cnshion.  Eight  mammillations  or  sweUioga  now  appear,  corresponding 

to  the  chambers  which  divide  the  interior  of  the  disk :  the  worm  baa 

taken  its  radiate  form.     Finally,  the  mammals  are  elongated  and 

transformed  into   tentacnla.      In   Fig.  55  a  yonng  coml  polyp  is 

represented  fixed  opon  a  bryozoa, 

■  "  a  name  employed  by  Ehrenbeig  for 

zoophytes  having  a  month  and  anns. 

It  forms  a  small  disk,  the  fortieth 

part  of  an  inch   in  diameter,  and 

having  its  spicula  already  oolonied 

red.     Fig.  56  shows  the  snccesstve 

forms    of    the    yonng    polype    in 

the  progressive  phases  of  their  de-  ' 

velopment — being  a  yonng  coralline 

polyp  fixed   npon  a  rock  still  oon- 

*  BtTon  '^  tracted.     Fig.  57  is  a  sunilar  c*wal- 

line  attached  to  a  rock  and  expanding 

its  tentacnla.     Fig.  58  represents  a  small  pointed  rock  covered  with 

polypi  and  polypidoms  of  the  natural  size  and  of  different  shapes,  bat 


CoTftl  Polyp  flivd  npoD  a 


Bock.    (Uok-DdiUci 
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all  yonng,  and  indicating  the  definite  fona  of  develiq)ment  which  the 
collective  beings  are  to  asstune. 
The  simple  isolated  state  of 
the  animal,  vhose  phases  of  de- 
velopment  we    have   indicated, 
does  not  last  long.     It  posaesaes 
the  property  of  producing  new 
beings,  as  we  have  already  said, 
by  budding.     But  how  is  the 
polypidom  formed  ?     If  we  take 
a  very  young  branch,  we  find  in 
the  centre  of  the  thickness  of 
the  crust  a  nucleus   or  stony 
substance  resembling  an  agglomeration  of  spicula.     When  they  are 
safficieut  in  number  and  size,  these  nuclei  form  a  kind  of  stony  plate, 
which  is  imbedded  in  the  thickness 
of  the  tissues  of  the  animaL  These 
lamina,  at  first  quite  fiat,  assume 
in  the  coarse  of  their  development 
a  horse-shoe  shape.     Figs.  59  and 
60  will  give  the  reader  some  idea 
of  the  form  in  which  the  young  '      .   '■,  ^     '  ^    ,.   • 

present  themselves.    Fig.  59  repre-  "     -''"    ' 

senta  the  corpuscles  in  which  the        Fi«.  et.  YouTiiQ)r.ip.,iyp.it«h«iio» 

,       .,  i_        -,  ■    •         Ti-       /./I  Rock  ukI  fipuHlHl    (Uoize-Duiliien.) 

polypidom  has  its  ongm ;  Fig.  CO, 

the  rudimentary  form  of  the  coralline  polypidom. 

Our  information  iails  to  convey  auy  precise  notion  of  the  time 
necessary  for  the  coral  to  acquire  the 
various  proportions  in  which  it  pre- 
sents itself. 

Darwin,  who  examined  some  of  these 
creatures  very  minutely,  tells  us  that 
"several  genera  {Fluatrje,  Escharie, 
Ceilftria,  Cresia,  and  others)  agree  in 
having  singular  movable  organs  at- 
tached to  their  cells.  The  organs  in 
the  greater  number  of  cases  very  closely  resemble  the  head  of  a 
vulture ;  but  the  lower  mandible  can  be  opened  much  wider  than  a 


uid  Polri'idrim.    (Lww-twiliiin^) 
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real  birds  beak  The  head  itself  posse^bes  consideniUe  powers 
of  movement  I  y  means  of  a  Bbort  neck.  In  one  zoophyte  the  head 
itself  was  fixed,  bnt  the 
lower  jaw  free ;  in  another 
it  was  replaced  by  a  tri- 
angular hood,  with  a 
beautiftilly  -  fitted  trap- 
door, which  evidently 
answered  to  the  lower 
mandible.  In  the  greater 
nmnber  of  species  each 
cell  waa  provided  with 
one  head,  bnt  in  others 
each  cell  had  two. 

"The  young  cells  at 
the  end  of  the  branches 

ng.80.    FlrrtfornnJllhB 

PoijrpLduin.  {LKue-Dnihim.)  of  these  conillines  contaiD 
qnite  immature  polypi,  yet  the  vnltnre  heads  attached  to  them, 
though  small,  are  in  every  respect  perfect.  When  the  polypus  was 
removed  by  a  needle  from  any  of  the  cells,  these  organs  did  not  appear 
to  be  in  the  leaat  affected.  When  one  of  the  vultoie-like  heads  was 
cut  off  from  a  eel!,  the  lower  mandible  retained  its  power  of  opening 
and  closing.  Ferlmps  the  most  singular  part  of  their  structure  is, 
that  when  there  are  more  than  two  rows  of  cells  on  a  branch,  the 
central  cells  were  furnished  vnth  these  appendages  of  only  one-fourth 
the  size  of  the  outside  ones.  Their  movements  varied  aoxirding  to 
the  species ;  but  in  some  I  never  saw  the  least  motion,  while  others, 
with  the  lower  mandible  generally  wide  open,  oscillated  backwards  and 
forwards  at  the  rate  of  about  five  seconds  each  tutu ;  others  moved 
rapidly  and  by  starts.  When  touched  with  a  needle,  the  beak  generally 
seized  the  point  so  firmly  that  the  whole  branch  might  be  shaken." 

In  the  Cresia,  Darwin  observed  that  each  cell  was  furnished  with 
a  long-toothed  bristle,  which  had  the  power  of  moving  very  quickly ; 
eadi  bristle  and  each  vulture-like  head  moving  quite  independently  of 
each  other ;  sometimes  all  on  one  side,  Eometimes  those  on  one  branch 
only  moving  simultaneously,  sometimes  one  after  the  other.  In  these 
actions  we  apparently  behold  as  perfect  a  transmission  of  will  in  the 
zoophyte,  though  composed  of  thousands  of  distinct  polyps,  as  in  any 
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distinct  animal.  "  What  can  be  more  remarkable,"  he  adds, "  than  to 
see  a  plant-like  body  producing  an  egg,  capable  of  swimming  about 
and  choosing  a  proper  place  to  adhere  to,  where  it  sprouts  out  into 
branches,  each  crowded  with  innumerable  distinct  animals,  often  of 
complicated  organization!— the  branches,  moreover,  sometimes  pos- 
sessing organs  capable  of  movement  independent  of  the  polypi." 

Passing  to  the  coral  fishing,  it  may  be  said  to  be  quite  special, 
presenting  no  analogy  with  any  other  fishing  in  the  European  seas,  if  we 
except  the  sponge  fisheries.  The  fishing  stations  which  occur  are  found 
on  the  Italian  coast  and  the  coast  o£  Barbary ;  in  short,  in  most  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean  basin.  In  all  these  regions,  on  abrupt  rocky  beds, 
certain  aquatic  forests  occur,  composed  entirely  of  the  red  coral,  the  most 
brilliant  and  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  corals,  Coralium  decus 
liquidil  During  many  ages,  as  we  have  seen,  the  coral  was  supposed 
to  be  a  plant.  The  ancient  Greeks  called  it  the  daugliter  of  the  sea 
(Ko/KzXXioi/  Kopnf}  a\o9),  which  the  Latins  translated  into  corralium  or 
coralium.  It  is  now  agreed  among  naturalists  that  the  coral  is  con- 
structed by  a  family  of  polyps  living  together,  and  composing  a  poly- 
pidom.  It  abounds  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  wher/e  it  is 
found  at  various  depths,  but  rarely  less  than  five  fathoms,  or  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty.  Each  polypidom  resembles  a  pretty  red  leaf- 
less under  shrub  bearing  delicate  little  star-like  radiating  white  flowers. 
The  axes  of  this  little  tree  are  the  parts  common  to  the  association, 
the  flowrets  are  the  polypi.  These  axes  present  a  soft  reticulated 
crust,  full  of  little  cavities,  which  are  the  cells  of  the  polyps,  and 
are  permeated  by  a  milky  juice.  Beneath  the  crust  is  the  coral,  pro- 
perly so  called,  which  equals  marble  in  hardness,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  striped  surface,  its  bright  red  colour,  and  the  fine  polish  of  which 
it  is  susceptible.  The  ancients  believed  that  it  was  soft  in  the  water, 
and  only  took  its  consistence  when  exposed  to  the  air : — 

•*  Sic  et  coralium,  quo  primum  contigit  auras 
Tempore,  durescit."  Ovid. 

The  fishing  is  chiefly  conducted  by  sailors  from  Genoa,  Leghorn, 
and  Naples,  and  it  is  so  fatiguing,  that  it  is  a  common  saying  in  Italy 
that  a  sailor  obliged  to  go  to  the  coral  fishery  should  be  a  thief  or  an 
assassin.  The  saying  is  a  gratuitous  insult  to  the  sailor,  but  conveys 
a  good  idea  enough  of  the  occupation. 
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The  liarks  sent  to  the  fishing  nnge  from  six  to  fifieoi  tons ;  thej 
are  solid,  and  well  adapted  for  the  labour ;  their  rig  is  a  great  kteen 
sail,  and  a  jib  or  stajaaiL  The  stem  is  res^red  for  the  capstan, 
the  fishers,  and  the  crew.  The  fore  part  of  the  Teasel  is  reaenred  for 
the  reqnirements  of  the  patron  or  master. 

The  lines,  wood,  and  irons  employed  in  the  coral  fisheries  are  eaDed  the 
engine:  itconsistsofacrossof  wood  formed  of  two  bars,  strooglTlaahed 
or  bolted  together  at  their  centre ;  below  this  a  great  st<Hie  is  attached, 
which  bears  the  lines,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  sac  These  Knee  have 
great  meshes,  loosely  knotted  togethqj^,  resembling  the  well-knowii  swab. 

The  apparatus  carries  thirty  of  these  sacs,  which  are  intended  to 
grapple  all  they  come  in  contact  with  at  the  bottom  of  the  sol  They 
are  spread  ont  in  all  directions  by  the  morement  of  the  boaL  The 
coral  is  known  to  attach  itself  to  the  simmiit  of  a  rock  and  to  develop 
itself,  forming  banks  there,  and  it  is  to  these  rocks  thai  the  swab 
attaches  itself  so  as  to  tear  np  the  precions  harrest.  Experienoe, 
which  in  time  becomes  almost  intoitiTe,  gnides  the  Italian  fisher  in 
discovering  the  coral  banks.  The  craft  employed  in  the  gieai  fishery 
have  a  ''  patron  "  or  captain,  the  bark  having  a  poop,  with  a  crew  of 
eight  or  ten  sailors,  and  in  the  season  it  is  continued  night  and  day. 
The  whole  apparatus,  and  mode  of  using  it,  is  shown  in  Pl.  HL 

When  the  patron  thinks  that  he  has  reached  a  coral  bank,  he 
throws  his  engine  overboard.  As  soon  as  the  apparatus  is  engaged, 
tlic  speed  of  the  vessel  is  retarded,  the  capstan  is  manned  by  six  or 
eight  men,  while  the  others  guide  the  helm  and  trim  the  sa3s.  Two 
forces  are  thus  brought  to  act  upon  the  lines,  the  horizontal  adaoQ  of 
the  vessel  and  the  vertical  action  of  the  capstan.  In  consequence  of 
the  many  inequalities  of  the  rocky  bottom,  the  engine  advancea  by 
jerks,  the  vessel  yielding  more  or  less,  according  to  the  concaflBxm 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  capstan  or  sail.  The  engine  seizes  iqpon 
the  rugged  rocks  at  the  bottom,  and  raises  them  to  let  them  &11  again. 
In  this  manner  the  swab,  floating  about,  penetrates  beneath  the  rocks 
wliere  the  coral  is  found,  and  is  hooked  on  to  it.  To  fix  the  lines  npcm 
the  coral  and  bring  them  home,  is  a  work  of  unheard-of  labour.  13ie 
engine  long  resists  the  most  energetic  and  repeated  effixrts  of  the 
crew,  who,  exposed  almost  naked  to  the  burning  sun  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, work  the  capstan  to  which  the  cable  and  engine  are  attadied, 
while  the  patron  urges  and  excites  them  to  increased  exertioni  and 
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the  sailors  trim  the  sail  and  sing  with  a  slow  and  monotonous  tone  a 
song,  the  words  of  which  improvise  in  a  sort  of  psalmody  the  names 
of  the  saints  most  revered  among  the  seafaring  Italian  population. 

The  lines  are  finally  brought  home,  tearing  or  breaking  blocks  of 
rock,  sometimes  of  enormous  size,  which  are  brought  on  board.  The 
cross  is  now  placed  on  the  side  of  the  vessel,  the  lines  are  arranged  on 
the  deck,  and  the  crew  occupy  themselves  in  gathering  the  results  of 
their  labour.  The  coral  is  gathered  together,  the  branches  of  the 
precious  zoophyte  are  cleansed,  and  divested  of  the  shells  and  other 
parasitic  products  which  accompany  them;  finally,  the  produce  is 
carried  to  and  sold  in  the  ports  of  Messina,  Naples,  Genoa,  or  Leghorn, 
where  the  wooers  in  jewellery  purchase  them.  Behold,  fair  reader, 
with  what  hard  labour,  fatigue,  and  peril,  the  elegant  bijouterie  with 
which  you  are  decked  is  torn  from  the  deepest  bed  of  the  ocean ! 

HI.  THE  PENNATULID^,  OR  SEA-PEN. 

This  curious  family  received  from  Cuvier  the  name  of  Swimming 
Polypi,  and  from  Lamarck  that  of  Floating  Polypi.  The  name  of 
Pennatuhe,  by  which  they  are  generally  known,  is  taken  from  their 
resemblance  to  a  quill,  penna.  In  the  words  of  Lamarck,  "  It  seems 
as  if  Nature,  in  forming  this  composite  animal,  had  wished  to  copy 
the  external  form  of  a  bird's  feather."  Our  fishermen  call  it  the  cock's 
comb,  which  is  not  inapt,  but  less  expressive  of  its  peculiarities.  This 
animal  is  "  from  two  to  four  inches  in  length,  of  a  uniform  purpUsh- 
red  colour,  eifcept  at  the  hip  or  base  of  the  stalk,  where  it  is  pale 
orange-yellow;  the  skin  is  thickish,  very  tough,  and  of  a  curious 
structure,  being  composed  of  minute  crystalline  cylinders,  densely 
arranged  in  straight  lines,  and  held  together  by  a  tenacious  glutinous 
matter,  the  cyUnders  being  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  in  length 
straight  and  even,  or  sometimes  slightly  curved,  and  of  a  red  colour, 
which  communicates  itself  to  the  zoophyte."  (Johnston.)  The  animals 
by  which  it  is  formed  constitute  colonies,  which,  however,  are  only 
attached  to  the  rocks  by  an  enlarged  basis ;  it  appears  to  hve  generally 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  its  root,  if  we  can  use  the  term,  buried  in 
the  sands  or  mud ;  its  polypiferous  portion  sallying  out  into  the  water. 
The  agitation  of  the  waves  and  the  fishermen's  nets  often  displace 
these  aggregates  of  creation,  and  then  they  float  at  various  depths  in 
the  bosom  of  the  ocean. 
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The  stalk  of  the  polypidom  is  hollow  in  the  centre,  haying  a  long 
slender  bone-hke  substance,  which  is  white,  smooth,  and  square,  but 
tapering  at  each  extremity  to  a  fine  point.  The  polyps,  which  are 
fleshy  and  white,  are  provided  with  eight  long  retractile  tentacula, 
beautifully  ciUated  on  their  inner  edge  with  two  series  of  short  pro- 
cesses strengthened  with  crystaUine  spicula.  The  mouth  in  the  centre 
of  the  tentacula  is  somewhat  angular,  bounded  by  a  white  ligament,  a 
process  from  which  encircles  the  base  of  each  tentaculum,  which  thus 
seems  to  issue  from  an  aperture.  The  ova  he  between  the  membranes 
of  the  pinnae ;  they  are  globular,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  by  a  little 
pressure  can  be  made  to  pass  through  the  mouth.  The  polyps  are 
distributed  with  more  or  less  regularity  in  such  a  manner  that  one  of 
the  extremities  of  the  common  axis  is  always  naked :  this  part  has  been 
compared  to  the  tubulous  part  of  a  feather.  The  stem,  common  to  the 
colony,  is  a  solid  central  axis,  more  or  less  developed,  which  is  covered 
with  a  fleshy  fibrous  substance,  susceptible  of  dilatation  and  contraction. 

The  Pennatulidm  comprehend  three  genera;  namely,  those  with 
polyps  on  bipinnate  wings,  having — according  to  Dr.  Johnston — 

Polypldoms  plumose,  in        ....         ,  Pennatnla. 

Polypidoms  virgate,  or  wand-shaped       .         .         .  Virgularia. 

Polypi,  unilateral  and  sestiilo  .         .         .         •  \  t» 

Polypidom.  lincarelongi;te /  ravonana. 

In  the  genus  Pennaiula,  the  polyps  are  disposed  in  transverse 
rows  upon  the  outer  and  inner  edge,  in  a  series  of  prolongations  in 
the  form  of  a  feather.  These  winged  species  of  polypidom  are  somewhat 
scythe-shaped,  well  developed,  and  furnished  with  a  great  quantity  of 
pointed  spiculae,  which  are  constituted  of  bundles  at  the  base  of  the 
calyx.  The  space  between  the  two  rows  of  appendages  is  sometimes  a 
tissue,  sometimes  scaly,  sometimes  granulous.  Of  the  Pennalula  five 
species  are  known,  and  all  of  them  appear  to  be  gifted  with  phos- 
phorescent properties.  We  may  note  among  these  species  Pennahda 
spinosa  (Fig.  61),  which  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  and  takes  its 
name  from  its  colour;  Penuatula phosphorea,  which  abound  in  xnost 
European  seas,  being  found  in  great  plenty,  chnging  to  the  fishenDen*s 
hues  round  our  own  northern  shores,  more  especially  when  they  are 
baited  with  mussels. 

P.  phosphorea  is  of  a  reddish  purple,  the  base  of  the  smooth  stalk 
pale ;  the  raches  roughened  with  close-set  papillaB,  and  furrowed  down 
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the  middle ;  piiuue  cloee ;  polyp  cilia  Tmiserial,  tubolar,  with  spinous 
apertures.  (Siblxild.) 

Bohadsch  eajB  the  PenruUultE  swim  by  means  of  their  pintite, 
which  they  lue  as  fishes  do  their  fins.  Ellis  saje,  "  It  is  an  animal 
that  swims  about  in  the  sea,  many  of  them  having  a  muscular  motion 
as  they  swim  along ;"  these  motions  being  effected,  as  he  tells  us  in 
another  place,  by  means  of  the  pinnules  or  feather-like  fins,  "  evidently 
designed  by  Natnre  to  move  the  ani- 
mal backward  or  forward  in  the  sea." 
Cnvier  tells  na  they  have  the  power  of 
moving  by  the  contraction  c  f  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  polypidom,  and  also  by  the 
combined  action  of  its  polyps  Dr 
Grant  savs  Amoresmgnlarandbean 
tifnl  spectacle  conld  scarcely  be  con 
ceived  than  that  of  a  deep  purple  P 
phosphorea  with  all  its  dehcate  trans 
parent  polypi  expanded  and  emitting 
their  nsual  bnlhant  phosphoresLent 
lifht  sailing  through  the  still  and 
diirk  abyss  bv  the  regular  and  svn 
tlironous  pultations  of  the  minute 
fringed  arms  of  the  whole  polyji 
while  I  mn-eus  tella  us  that  the 
phosphorescent  sea-pens  which  cover 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  cast  so  strong 
a  light,  that  it  is  easy  to  count  the 
fidhes  and  worms  of  various  kinds 
which  sport  among  them," 

Lamarck,    Schweigger,    and    other  f-e.  ei.   Sco-p^n.  I'fnnaiuUspinoii. 

natnralbts,  however,  reasoning  from 

what  is  known  of  other  compound  animals,  deny  the  esisitcnce  of  this 
locomotive  power  in  these  zoophytes;  "and  there  is  little  doubt,"  savs 
Dr.  Johnston,  "  that  these  authors  are  right,  for,  when  placed  in  •& 
basin  of  sea  water,  the  PenncUulw  are  never  obsen^ed  to  change  their 
poiiition  ;  they  remain  in  the  same  Rpft,  and  lie  with  t!ie  same  side  up 
or  down,  just  as  they  have  been  place<l.  They  inflate  the  hotly  tiiiti] 
it  becomes  to  a  considerable  degree  transparent,  and  only  streaked 
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with  intercepted  lines  of  red,  which  distend  at  one  place  and  contract 
at  another ;  they  spread  out  the  pinnae,  and  the  polyps  expand  their 
tentacula,  but  they  never  attempt  to  swim,  or  perform  any  process  of 
locomotion." 

P.  mirdbilis  is  conmion  in  the  east  and  north  coasts  of  Scotland. 

The  virgularias  difier  bom  the  pennatula  chiefly  in  their  develop- 
ment, relative  to  the  axis  of  the  colony  and  the  shortness  of  the  pinnae, 
which  carry  the  polyps ;  and  in  this,  that  no  spiculae  enter  into  the 
composition  of  its  softer  parts.  V,  mirahilis  is  found  in  the  North 
Sea,  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  as  far  north  as  Norway.  In  Zetland 
it  is  known  as  the  sea-rush.  It  is  abundant  in  Belfast  Lough,  but, 
from  its  brittle  nature,  perfect  specimens  are  diflScult  to  obtain. 

"  It  seems,"  says  Sowerby,  "  to  represent  a  quill  stripped  of  its 
feathers.  The  base  looks  like  a  pen  in  this  as  in  other  species, 
swelling  a  Uttle  way  from  the  end,  and  then  tapering.  The  upper 
part  is  thicker,  with  alternate  semicircular  pectinated  swellings,  larger 
towards  the  middle,  tapering  upwards,  and  terminating  in  a  thin  bony 
substance,  which  passes  through  the  whole  extent,  and  is  from  six  to 
ten  inches  in  length." 

In  a  communication  to  Dr.  Johnston,  from  Mr.  R.  Patterson  of 
Belfast,  commenting  on  Miiller's  figure  of  Virffulana,  he  tells  us 
that  in  the  longest  specimen  he  had,  no  two  plumes  were  precisely 
aUke — so  unlike,  indeed,  that  the  artist  copying  one,  could  not  for  a 
moment  hesitate,  after  raising  her  eyes  from  her  paper,  to  look  at  the 
animal,  as  to  which  she  was  copying. 

Its  short  waving  and  deeply  dentated  wings  are  of  a  brilliant  yellow. 
The  polyps,  which  appear  upon  their  lobes,  are  whitish,  transparent, 
and  form  a  fringe  of  small  diaphanous  white  stars  (Figs.  62  and  63 ». 
We  may  figure  to  ourselves  a  slender  wand-Uke  and  much-elongated 
polypidom,  carrying  only  a  non-contractile  polyp  on  one  side,  which 
would  give  us  an  idea  of  the  Pavonaria,  of  which  we  know  only  (me 
species,  which  is  from  the  Mediterranean. 

Virgularia  mirahilis  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  polypidoms 
found  in  the  ocean.  Two  series  of  half-moon  shaped  wings,  obliqnelT 
horizontal,  are  placed  symmetrically  round  an  upright  axis.  They 
embrace  the  stem  somewhat  in  the  manner  termed  petiolate  by  bota- 
nists, clasping  it  alternately  ;  or,  shall  we  say,  hke  two  broad  ribbons 
rolled  round  a  stem  in  an  inverse  direction,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
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produce  the  effect  of  two  op- 
posmg  flights  of  stairs.  These 
wiugB  are  waving,  randyked, 
and  fringed  on  their  outer 
edge,  and  of  a  brilliant  yel- 
low; the  deatatnre  of  the 
fringe  being  the  lodging  of 
their  pretty  little ,  polyps, 
which  display  occaeiaiially 
their  gaping  mouths  and  ex- 
panded gills.  The  polyps 
are  white  and  Bemi-tranapa- 
rent.  When  they  display 
their   tajB,  the   margin    of 


linbilii  (Lincnk). 


each  wing  presents  an  edging 
of  sUvery  stars. 

The  UrrAeUuJaria  have  a 
very  long  stem,  supported  by 
a  bone  (Fig.  64)  of  the  same 
length,  and  terminated  at  the 
summit  only  by  a  cluster  of 
polyps.  They  have  been 
found  in  the  Greenland  and 
other  northern  seas. 

The  Verdillum,  which  in- 
habit the  Mediterranean  (Fig. 
65),  have  a  simple  cylindrical   '^'^-  *' 
body,  without  branchi^  and 
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a  ndimentarj  polTpidom,  fnnuahed  with  reiy  Ii^e  P^'lT"    ^^  * 
whitish  colour, 

IT.  THE  ALCTOSABIA  PBOPEfi. 

The  heinga  which  compose  this  group  hsTe  the  fleshy  polyjndoiii 
always  adherent,  withoat  axis  or  aohd  interiix-  stem.  They  are  divided 
into  fonr  familiw  or  tribes.     One  of  these,  the  Comttlaria,  are  zoo- 
phytes, and  live  in  isdation,  or  gathered  togetho'  in  small  nomhen  on 
the  snr&ce  of  a  comnxHi  n>embnuu&nn 
expansioD.     The  Conmlaria  comueopia 
live  on  the  coast  of  Naples,  C.  erana  cm 
the  Algeriaii  coast.     Other  genera  male 
their  appearance  on  the  coast  (A  Scotland, 
of  Norway,  in  the  Bed  Sea,  and  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  they  appear  in  great  num- 
bers. 

In  the  Alqfonaria,  properly  so  called, 
the  polyjadcHD  is  very  thick,  of  a  semi- 
cartilagiDoas  consistence,  graDolar,  and 
rongh  to  the  touch. 

The  genns  Alryonium  is  nnmeions  in 
species  and  widely  dispersed.  A.digUaivm 
is  very  common  on  onr  coasts,  and  on 
many  parts  of  the  coast  scarcely  a  stone 
or  shell  is  dredged  up  bom  deep  water 
which  does  not  serve  as  a  support  to  some 
one  or  more  species  of  Aleyonium.  It  is 
known  by  VBrions  popular  names  by  our 
Bea  side  popnlation,  snch  as  eow'a  paft, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  t«sts  of  ^ 
cow — dead  man's  Jinffers,  from  the  occa- 
donal  resemblance  of  its  flnger-like  lobes 
to  a  man's  fingers. 
The  polypidom  is  a  simple  obtuse  process,  the  outer  skin  of  idiich 
is  tough  and  coriaceous,  studded  all  over  with  star-like  figures,  which 
on  examination  are  found  to  be  divided  into  eight  rays,  iodicatiiig  the 
number  of  the  polype  enclosed  in  its  transparent  vesicular  memhnuie. 
It  is  dotted  with  minute  calcareous  grains,  and  marked  with  eight 
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longitudinal  lines  or  septa,  stretching  between  the  membrane  and  the 
central  stomach,  which  divide  the  intermediate  space  into  an  equal 
number  of  compartments.  These  lines  not  only  extend  to  the  base  of 
the  tentacula,  but  run  across  the  anal  disk,  and  terminate  in  a  central 
mouth.  The  tentacula  are  short,  obtuse,  ciliate  on  the  margins,  and 
strengthened  at  their  roots  by  numerous  crystalline  spicuhe.  The 
polyp  cells  are  oval,  placed  just  under  the  skin,  and  are  the  termi- 
nating points  of  certain  long  canals  which  traverse  the  whole  polypi- 
dom.  The  polyps,  which  are  distributed  over  the  whole  surface,  can 
withdraw  into  the  cavities ;  they  are,  besides,  of  an  extremely  vital 
sensibiUty:  the  least  shock  impresses  itself  on  the  tentacula,  the 
impulse  of  a  wave  even  producing  contraction;  in  response,  the 
animal,  which  is  well  developed,  sallies  out  perceptibly,  but  imme- 
diately retires  again  to  hide  itself  in  the  celL 

We  find  on  the  coast,  in  the  Channel,  and  in  the  North  Sea, 
Alcyonium  digUatum,  the  mass  of  which  is  of  a  reddish  white, 
ferruginous,  or  orange;  A.  steHatum,  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  is  expanded  in  its  upper  part,  narrow  towards  its  base, 
very  rough  on  the  surface,  and  rose-coloured ;  A,  palmcUum  is  cylin- 
drical, branching  at  the  summit,  of  a  deep  red,  except  at  the  base, 
where  it  is  yellow :  this  is  met  with  in  the  Mediterranean. 

We  may  note  as  a  type,  altogether  different  from  any  yet  touched 
upon,  the  Nephiys,  in  which  the  polypidom  is  a  coriaceous  tissue 
bristling  with  spiculae  over  its  whole  surface.  In  N.  Chahroli,  the 
polypidom  is  squat,  with  thick  spreading  arms  covered  with  lobilifonn 
branches,  the  tubercular  polypidom  of  which  are  columnar  and  obtuse, 
the  sicula  green,  and  the  tentacula  of  the  polyps  yellow. 

"  On  a  cursory  view,"  says  Dr.  Johnston,  "  the  polypodium  of  the 
three  famiUes  embraced  appear  very  dissimilar,  and  accordingly,  by 
many  recent  authors,  they  have  been  s^ttered  over  the  class,  and 
placed  widely  asunder.  The  afl&nity  between  them,  however,  is  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  and  had  been  distinctly  perceived  by  some  of  the 
earhest  zoophytologists.  Thus  Bohadsch  found  so  much  in  common 
in  the  typical  pennatulae  and  a  species  of  Alcyonium,  that  he  has  not 
hesitated  to  describe  them  as  members  of  the  same  genus;  and, 
although  the  more  systematic  character  of  Pallas  prevented  him  from* 
falling  into  this  error,  if  error  it  can  be  called,  he  did  not  the  less 
recognize  the  relationship  between  the  genera  or  families.    Pallas  also 
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ieDs  ns  that  his  Pennahila  cynomorium  differs  from  the  Aleyanium 
only  in  this,  that  the  fbnner  is  a  morahle  and  the  latter  a  fixed  polj- 
pidom  ;  and  he  saw  with  eqnal  deamess  the  ommectioQ  which  exists 
between  these  genera  and  the  shmb-like  Crcrffonia.  Of  the  Pennatula 
mirabilis  he  had  doabts  whether  it  was  not  rather  a  species  of 
Gorffonia,  until  he  peroeired  that  the  stem  was  attenuated  at  each 
end,  and  free ;  and  of  the  Sea-pens  generally,  Ellis  remarks  that  the j 
are  ^  a  genns  of  zoophytes  not  fsEur  remoyed  from  the  Gcrponias,  on 
account  of  their  polyp  months,  as  well  as  haying  a  bone  in  the  inside 
and  flesh  without.'  '  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gcrgonue  seem,'  says 
Pallas,  'with  the  exception  of  their  homy  skdeton,  to  be  nearly 
similar  in  structure  to  the  Aleyonia ;  but  as  there  are  species  of 
Gorgonia  which  are  sub^x)6e  internally,  and  almost  of  a  uniform 
medullary  consistence,  eyen  this  mark  of  distinction  fails  to  separate 
the  tribes,  and  we  haye  little  left  to  guide  us  in  arranging  these 
escul^it  species  excepting  their  external  habits.' " 

'*  With  most  corallines,"  says  Fredol,  "  the  dementary  indiyidual, 
in  spite  of  the  adhesion  established  among  them,  possesses  a  rital 
energy  all  its  own ;  it  is  in  some  respects  quite  independent.  They 
haye  each  its  own  particular  will,  which  it  is  difficult  to  mistake  for 
a  common  will ;  but  it  is  not  thus  with  the  PenruUvla.  Thdr  asso- 
ciation consists  of  a  non-adherent  polyp,  which  moyes— obscurely, 
it  is  true — but  still  it  moyes.  To  what  does  this  lead  ?  To  this : 
that  the  parts  which  they  possess  in  common,  in  place  of  being  homy 
or  calcareous — that  is,  completely  inert — are  fleshy,  with  contractile 
powers ;  that  is  to  say,  animated.  Consequently,  the  polyp  of  the 
Pennatula  are  less  independent  of  each  other  than  the  coral  polyp, 
which  haye  a  central,  perhaps  a  sensible  organ,  conunon  to  all,  which 
binds  them  to  each  other,  ^ying  a  certain  unity  to  their  acts.  The 
Coralline  polyps  haye  no  will ;  the  Pennatvia  haye." 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

ZOANTHABIA.,   OB  ANIMAL  FLOWERS. 

*'  I  saw  the  living  pile  ascend 
I'he  mausoleum  of  its  architects, 
SUU  dying  upwards  as  their  labour  closed : 
Slime  the  material,  but  the  slime  was  turiied 
To  adamant  by  their  petriflc  touch." 

Montgomsht's  Pdiean  Idand. 

The  zoophytes  which  constitute  the  class  Zoaniharia  are  quite  great 
personages.  Some  of  them  are  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  long ;  at 
the  same  time,  others  scarcely  exceed  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch  in 
length.  They  Uve  in  all  seas,  and  seem  to  have  existed  through  many 
ages  of  the  earth's  history ;  they  appear  at  an  early  geological  period, 
and  they  have  performed  an  important  part  in  its  formation ;  we  shall 
see  that,  with  great  numbers  of  them,  parts  cut  off  from  their  bodies 
continue  to  hve  and  become  new  individuals. 

The  name  of  Zoaniharia  was  first  given  to  the  class  by  Gray ;  but 
here  we  give  it  a  somewhat  wider  signification,  embracing  under  it  the 
madrepores  and  starred  stones  of  Lasueur,  who  is  reminded  of  a  field 
enamelled  with  small  flowers  when  he  sees  the  Uttle  polyp  of  Foriies 
Astroides  in  full  blow.  "  But  it  is  only,"  says  Johnston,  "  when 
they  he  with  their  upper  disk  expanded,  and  their  tentacula  dis- 
played, that  they  soUcit  comparison  with  the  boasts  of  Flora ;  for, 
when  contracted,  the  polyp  of  the  madrepores  conceal  themselves  in 
their  calcareous  cups,  and  the  actinifle  hide  their  beauty,  assuming  the 
shape  of  an  obtuse  cone  or  hemisphere  of  a  fleshy  consistence,  or 
elongating  themselves  into  a  sort  of  flabby  cylinder  that  indicates  a 
state  of  relaxation  and  indolent  repose." 

These   zoophytes   are  flesh-eaters,  and  consume  quantities  truly 
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prodigions,  of  animals  such  as  the  cmstaceans,  worms,  and  small  fishes. 
They  are  all  marine,  nearly  all  attached  to  the  same  spot  for  Ufe,  and 
they  live  in  colonies.  Some  few  are  isolated  and  live  by  themselves, 
either  free  or  attached  to  the  soil.  They  differ  altogether  from  the 
animals  belonging  to  the  Alcyonaria  by  their  disposal  of,  and  mode  of 
multiplying,  tentacula.  These  appendages  in  the  Zoantharia  never 
present  the  hipinnate  arrangement  which  is  observable  in  the  Alcy- 
onaria. They  are  habitually  simple,  and,  if  they  present  ramifications, 
these  are  only  exceptional.  In  nearly  every  instance,  the  tentacles 
exist  to  the  number  of  twelve,  eighteen,  twenty-four,  and  even  larger 
numbers,  which  form  a  sort  of  concentric  crown  to  the  animal. 

Zoantha  ihaJa^santhos  (Lesson),  which  has  given  its  name  to  the 
group,  consists  of  large  turf-like  tufts  of  coral  attached  to  a  rock.  Its 
animalcules  are  packed  closely  together,  and  their  expanded  flower- 
like  heads  have  a  curious  resemblance  to  a  mass  of  flowers  in  fall  bloom. 
They  are  borne  on  bending  root-like  stems  of  pure  white,  interlacing 
one  with  the  other,  surmounted  by  a  fusiform  or  spindle-shaped  body, 
pediculate  and  swelling  towards  the  middle,  but  truncate  at  the 
summit,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  marked  with  longitudinal  stripes 
more  highly  coloured;  its  consistence  is  firm  and  parchment-like. 
From  the  body  issues  a  tube,  narrow,  muscular,  contractile,  and  red  in 
colour,  terminating  at  the  summit  in  eight  elongated  arms  or  tentacula, 
of  a  pure  yellow,  traversed  by  a  nervure  of  the  same  colour.  The 
edges  of  these  arms  are  fringed  with  fine  pinnae,  parallel  to  each 
other,  of  a  bright  maroon  colour,  and  resembling  the  barbs  of  a 
feather.  According  to  Lesson,  the  arms  of  this  Zoantha  are  kept  un- 
ceasingly in  motion,  which  produces  in  the  water  small  oscillating 
currents,  in  the  course  of  which  the  animalcules  on  which  the  polyps 
feed  are  precipitated  into  the  stream  leading  to  their  mouths. 

The  tendency  to  produce  a  calcareous  polypidom  is  a  property  almost 
universal  with  animals  of  this  class.  Zoologists  are  agreed  in  dividing 
them  into  three  very  distinct  orders — ^namely,  the  Antipathidje,  con- 
sisting of  the  genera  Antipaihes,  Cirripathes,  and  SeipatheSy  in 
which  the  polypidom  is  of  a  homy  consistence ;  the  Madreporid js,  in 
which  the  polypidom  is  calcareous  and  stony ;  finally,  the  Actinida, 
which  produce  no  polypidom. 
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Antipathida. 

We  need  not  dwell  npon  this  group,  which  is  comparatively  unin- 
teresting. They  correspond  with  the  family  of  Oorgonidm  among 
the  Alcyonariay  which  they  resemble  in  having  the  central  axes 
branching  after  the  manner  of  a  shrub;  but  the  polyps  have  the 
mouth  surrounded  with  a  crown  of  six  simple  tentacula.  The  axis  is 
of  a  harder  and  denser  tissue  than  that  of  the  Gorgons,  and  presents 
on  its  surface  small  spiniform  projections.  The  polypiferous  crust, 
with  which  they  are  covered,  is  in  general  very  arenaceous,  and  is  so 
easily  detached,  that  it  is  rare  to  see  in  collections  anything  but  the 
denuded  skeleton  of  the  colony.  In  A.  arhorea,  the  polypidom  is  fragile 
and  brittle ;  when  dry,  the  branches,  always  slender  and  deUcate,  re- 
semble the  barbs  of  a  feather.  The  colour  is  of  a  deep  black,  or  rather 
bistre  and  terra  de  sienna  tint.  Under  a  powerful  lens,  the  extremities 
of  the  branches  appear  to  be  covered  with  small  spines,  and  the  trunk 
is  formed  of  oval  and  irregular  concentric  beds,  which  are  the  zones 
of  growth.  Its  consistence  is  firm,  so  that  it  can  be  worked  up  and 
converted  into  chaplets  for  pearls  and  other  bijouterie :  it  is  known  in 
commerce  as  Uack  coral, 

Madrepobidjs. 

The  Madrepora  are  better  known  than  their  congeners.  They  are 
sometimes,  but  erroneously,  designated  corals,  since  the  coral  forms  no 
part  of  this  group. 

The  Madrepores  are  remarkable  for  the  calcareous  crust  which  always 
surrounds  their  tissue,  and  determines  the  formation  of  their  polypidom. 
They  are  in  other  respects  easily  recognized  by  the  star-like  structure 
of  their  polypidom,  in  which  may  always  be  distinguished  a  visceral 
chamber,  the  circumference  of  which  is  furnished  with  perpendicular 
laminae  or  partitions,  which  are  always  directed  towards-  the  axis  of 
the  body.  When  sufficiently  developed  they  constitute,  by  their  as- 
semblage, a  star-like  body  formed  of  a  great  number  of  rays.  The 
polypidom  is  always  calcareous.  The  consoUdation  of  the  envelope  of 
each  polyp  produces  at  first  a  kind  of  sheath,  to  which  Milne  Edwards 
has  given  the  name  of  the  wall.  The  partitions  which  proceed  from 
the  interior  towards  the  axis  of  the  visceral  chamber  occupy  the  sub- 
tentacular  cells  I  the  terminal  and  open  portion  designated  the  calyx  is 
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in  organic  continuity  with  the  polyp,  which  has  retired  thither  more 
or  less  completely  as  into  a  cell. 

Milne  Edwards  remarks  that  the  polypidom  of  the  Madrepora  pre- 
sent in  their  structure  fiye  principal  modifications,  due  in  part  to  the 
fondarnental  number  of  which  the  chambered  cells  are  the  multiple, 
and  in  part  to  the  mode  of  division  in  the  Tisceral  chamber,  and  finaUy 
to  the  manner  in  which  its  tissue  is  constituted.  H.  Edwards  avails 
himself  of  this  peculiarity  of  structure  in  order  to  divide  the  Madrepores 
into  fixed  sections ;  namely,  Madrepores  apareSy  Madripores  pevforeSy 
Madrepores  iabvUs,  Madripores  tuberleuxj  and  Madripores  rugueux. 
In  the  group  of  Aporous  iladrepores,  the  polypidom  is  perhaps  tb^  most 
highly  organized.  We  find  there  a  weU-developed  and  very  perfect 
wall,  and  a  well-developed  visceral  apparatus.  The  calyx  is  neatly 
starred ;  the  number  of  rays  in  the  earUer  stages  being  six,  which  soon 
afterwards  reach  &om  twelve  to  twenty-four.  The  cells  between  the 
chambers  are  sometimes  open  in  aU  their  depth,  sometimee  moie  or  leas 
shut  up  by  transverse  plates ;  these,  being  independent  of  each  d&ety  are 
never  reunited  in  the  breadth  of  the  visceral  cavity,  so  that  they  oon- 
stitute  discoid  plates  such  as  we  find  in  tabular  and  rugose  Madiqxxres. 

The  animals  belonging  to  this  group,  which  may  be  chanicterised  as 
ddliform  or  star-like,  are  very  abundant  in  every  sea,  and  in  several 
geological  formations.  They  constitute  many  fiunilies,  among  which 
may  be  noted  the  Millepobina  of  Ehrenberg,  the  polypidom  of  vdiich 
Dr.  Johnston  describes  as  "  calcareous,  fixed,  plant-like,  branching  or 
lobed,  with  cells  scattered  over  the  whole  surface,  distinct,  sunk  in 
little  fosses,  obscurely  stellate,  the  lamellae  narrow  and  almost  obsolete." 
(Johnston's  Zoophytes,  voL  i.  p.  194.)  In  Turhinolia,  the  animal  is 
simple,  conical,  striped,  furrowed  externally  with  larger  and  smaller  ribs, 
the  mouth  surrounded  by  numerous  tentacula,  and  solidified  by  a  cal- 
careous polypidom,  which  is  free,  conical,  and  also  furrowed  externally ; 
attenuated  at  the  base,  but  enlarged  at  the  summit,  and  terminating  in  a 
shallow  radiated  lamellar  cup  or  cell.  Several  species  have  been  dredged 
ofif  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  and  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

T.  meHetiana  is  described  as  coral-white,  wedge-shaped,  somewhat 
compressed,  with  interspaces  or  ribs  equidistant,  smooth,  and  glossy. 
Above,  the  ribs  turn  over  the  edge,  and  are  continued  into  the  centre 
of  the  enlarged  cup,  forming  its  lamellae.    ''  That  the  zoophyte  must 

A  lived  for  some  time  after  having  become  a  movable  thing,  is 
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proTed,"  says  Dr.  JolinBtcai,  "  by  the  ribe  being  contmned  beyond  or 
ronnd  the  point  of  attacbment."  The  specimen  bere  described  was 
dredged  aEve,  and  Professor  Forbes  says  of  it  tbat  "  it  is  a  moat  inter- 
esting and  beautifnl  species,  the  more  so  as  it  is  certainly  identical  with 
Defiwice'B  Turfnnolia  meUetiana,  fonnd  in  both  the  crag  fonnationB." 
The  Caryophillue  (I^iiiarck),  from  Kopva,  a  nut,  and  i^vXkov,  a  leaf, 
hare  the  polypidom  pennaoently  fiied,  simple,  striated  longitudinally, 
and  the  summit  hollowed  into  a  lamellated  star-like  cup ;  the  animal, 
actinia-like,  is  provided  with  a  simple,  or  double  crown  of  tentacula, 
projecting  from  the  sorlace  of  star-like,  cylindrical,  cone  shaped  cells. 


In  C.  cyalhm  (Lamarck)  (Fig.  66),  which  inhabits  the  Mediterranean, 
the  polyps  are  of  a  greyiah  colour,  the  tentacula  streaked  with  black. 
The  polypidom  is  eroot  and  upright,  sometimes  cylindrical,  and  generally 
so  firmly  attached  to  the  rock  as  to  seem  a  part  of  it.  The  lamellte 
are  of  three  kinds :  one  large  and  prominent,  between  every  pair  of 
which  there  are  three,  sometimes  five,  smaller  ones,  the  centre  one  being 
divided  into  two  portions  forming  an  inner  series.  The  lamellae  are 
arched  entire  and  striated  on  the  sides,  whence  the  margin  appears 
somewhat  crenelated.  "  It  is  found,"  says  Mr.  Couch,  "  of  all  sizes, 
from  a  mere  speck  to  an  inch  in  height.  In  a  very  young  state,  it  is 
sometimes  fonnd  parasitical  on  Alcyonium  diffitaium,  on  shells,  and 
on  the  stalks  of  seaweeds ;  but  as  these  snbetancee  are  very  perishable, 
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and  offer  no  solid  fonndation,  large  specimens  are  never  found  on  them. 
In  its  yomig  state  the  animal  is  naked,  and  measures  about  the  fifteenth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  the  thirty-second  of  an  inch  in 
height.  In  the  earUest  state  in  which  I  have  seen  the  calcareous 
polypidom,  there  were  four  small  rays,  which  were  free  or  unconnected 
down  to  the  beae;  in  others  I  have  noticed  six  primary  rays,  but  in 
every  case  they  were  unconnected  with  each  other.  Other  rays  Booa 
make  their  appearance  between  those  first  formed;  they  are  mere 
calcareous  specks  at  first,  but  afterwards  increase  in  siza  The  first 
union  of  rays  is  observed  as  a  small  calcareous  rim  at  the  base  of  the 
polyp,  which  afterwards  increases  in  height  and  diameter  with  the 
age  of  the  animal" 

The  animals  of  this  interesting  polypidom  are  vividly  described  by 
Dr.  Coldstream,  in  a  communication  to  Dr.  Johnston,  as  he  observed 
them  at  Torquay  :— 

^*  When  the  soft  parts  are  fully  expanded,"  he  says,  "  the  appear- 
ance of  the  whole  animal  closely  resembles  an  actinia.  When  shrunk, 
they  are  almost  entirely  hid  amongst  the  radiating  plates.  They  are 
found  pendent,"  he  adds,  "  from  large  boulders  of  sandptcme,  just  at 
low- water  mark.  Sometimes  they  are  dredged  from  the  middle  of  the 
bay.  Their  colour  varies  considerably.  I  have  seen  the  soft  parts 
white,  yellowish,  orange-brown,  reddish,  and  of  a  fine  apple-green. 
The  tentacula  are  usually  paler." 

The  Caryopliillim  are  sometimes  dredged  from  great  depths ;  Pro- 
fessor Travers  dredged  one  in  eighty  fathoms,  and  Dr.  Johnston  re- 
marks that  the  existence  of  an  animal  so  vividly  coloured  at  so  great  a 
depth  is  worthy  of  remark.  "  When  taken,"  says  the  professor,  "  the 
animal  was  scarcely  visible,  being  contracted;  when  expanded,  the 
disk  was  conspicuously  marked  by  two  deutated  circles  of  bright  apple- 
green,  the  one  marginal  and  outside  the  tentacula,  the  other  at  some 
distance  from  the  transverse  and  linear  mouth.  In  the  daik,  tha 
animal  gave  out  a  few  dull  flashes  of  phosphorescent  Ught." 

In  addition,  we  may  mention  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Swainson,  that 
C.  ramea,  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  occasionally  found  on  the 
Cornish  coast ;  but  Dr.  Johnston  thinks  it  improbable  that  it  ooaU 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  Mr.  Couch  and  Mr.  Peach,  had  it  been  so. 

As  belonging  to  this  family,  we  present  here  illustrations  of  Fla* 
lellum  pavoninum,  Lesson  (Fig.  07). 
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Of  the  OeeuiitUB,  the  animal  is  nnknown,  bnt  it  is  contained  i 


regnkr  round  radiated  cells,  morB  or  leas  prominent,  and  Bcattoied  o 
the  Boriace  of  a  stdid,  com- 
pact, fisied  tree-like  coral. 
TbeindiTidaalsdispoaetbem-  _^ 
selvee  in  asoeoding  spiral  ^ 
lines,  and  appear  to  be  re- 
gnlaiiy  dispersed  on  the  sar- 
face  of  the  several  branches. 
The  typical  species,  0.  vir- 
ginea,  formerly  known  as 
the  White  Coral,  although  it 
differe  widely  in  reaUty  from 
the  trne  Coral,  both  in  its 
structure  and  by  its  star-like 
polypiferous  cells  (Fig,  68), 
is  found  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  alao  in  the  equatorial 
seas.  Over  the  specimen  we 
see  (2)  a  portion  of  a  branch 
magnified,  in  order  that 
the  reader  may  appreciate 
numerically  the  form  of 
polype  over  its  cells. 

The  species  formerly  named  Occuiina  Jldb^liformis,  and  which  now 
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beaiB  the  name  of  StykaUr  fiah^tformu,  vliicli  k  represented  ii 


F1(.  «t.    Gtflubr  BibeQIfonBli  (Luurck). 

Fig.  69,  will  give  an  excellent  idea  of  these  arhorescrait  zoc^hjteB. 
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The  polypidom  is  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  with  many  very  oneqnal 
brandieB;  the  larger  branches  are  Bmooth,  the  middle-sized  are 
covered  iritli  small  pcnuts.  Thia  fine  zoophyte  is  found  in  the  seas 
which  sonoimd  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  and  the  Manritius,  a  fine  example 
of  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  collection  of  the  Mueeum  of  Natural 
Hilton  of  Paris, 

ASTR£A.CEA.. 

How  direiBified  are  the  forms  of  aquatic  life !  "  Nature  revels  in 
dwee  diveiBities,"  to  paraphrase  the  sapng  of  one  of  the  ancient  kings 
<tf  Fiance.     Here  are  animals,  the  frame  of  which  might  have  been 


designed  by  a  geometrician.  They  are  called  Star  Corals  (Astrea). 
Their  leeemblanoe  to  the  well-known  figure  was  too  striking  to  escape 
the  oleervation  of  naturalists ;  bat  the  organization  of  tbese  creatorea 
of  the  ocean  is  far  from  being  rigorously  regular,  for  Nature  rarely 
employa  perfectly  straight  lines,  giving  an  evident  preference  to 
circles  and  waving  lines. 

The  Aetrea  are  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  they  are 
finmd  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  which  has  led  to  their  subdiviaion 
into  many  genera  by  Messrs.  Milne  Edwards  and  J.  Haimc.  The 
animals  are  short,  more  or  less  cylindrical,  with  rounded  mouth  ^ilat.'ed 
in  the  centre  of  a  disk,  covered  with  a  few  rather  short  tentacula ;  the 
c«Us  are  sliallow,  with  radiating  lamellfe  in  Asirea  pundifera  (Fig.  70), 
forming  by  their  nnion  a  many-formed  coral,  which  often  encrusts 
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other  bodies.  In  short,  this  polyp  may  be  described  as  a  parafflt«, 
for  it  generally  attaches  to  some  other  bodies,  and  it  is  by  no  meana 
nnoBaal  to  meet  with  it  attached  erea  to  shells. 

The  Meandrina  differ  &om  the  Adreat  iu  baviug  the  sur&ce 
hollowed  oat  into  shallow  sinaons  elongated  cells,  furnished  on  each 
side  of  the  mesial  line  with  hooked  lamelhe,  ending  against  one  or 
other  of  the  ridges  with  separate  valleys;  the  polypidom,  which  is 
calcareous,  being  fixed,  simple,  and  inversely  oouical'  when  young,  and 
globnlar  when  old.     The  animals  have  each  a  distinct  month,  and 


lateral  series  of  short  tentacnla ;  they  are  contained  in  shallow  cdls, 
meeting  at  the  base,  and  fonning  by  their  union  long  and  tottnoa 
hollows.  Meandrina  cerAriformts  (lig.  7J),  so  called  inaa  ill 
resemblance  to  the  folds  of  the  brain,  is  a  native  of  the  Antericui 
Seas. 

The  Fungia,  bo  called  by  I^marck  from  their  resemblance  to  the 
vegetable  Fnngi,  are  too  remarkable  in  their  appearance  to  be  psaed 
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OTer  in  silence.  The  major  part  of  the  species  only  occur  in  recent 
geological  strata.  Nererthelees  some  of  the  species  were  very  nnmeroos 
in  the  Cretaceous  period,  and  sTen  find  repreeentadTce  in  the  Silurian 
period ;  it  ie  this  group  in  which  Madrepores  of  great  size  are  found. 
The  &mil;,  as  we  have  abready  said,  take  their  names  from  their 
supposed  resemblance  to  the  Mushroom.  "  But,"  says  Peyesounel, 
"  tliere  is  this  difference  between  terrestrial  and  marine  mushrooms — 


that  the  former  have  leafletB  below,  and  those  of  the  ocean  have  them 
above  (Fig,  72).  These  leaflets  are  only  eipanaiona  of  the  Madre- 
pores. Now,  although  I  have  not  actually  examined  these  petrified 
Mushrooms  of  the  sea,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  they  are 
true  genera  or  species  of  Madrepores,  containing,  like  others,  the 
zoophytes  which  form  them.  In  my  travels  in  l^gypt,  in  1714  and 
1715, 1  never  heard  it  said  that  the  Nile  could  produce  them."  In 
this  last  remark,  Peyasonnel  makes  allusion  to  the  opinion  entertained 
by  many  ancient  authors,  that  the  Fungia  were  productions  of  the  Nile. 
The  animal  is  gelatinous  or  membranous,  generally  simple,  de- 
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pressed,  and  otoI,  with  month  Bnperior  and  tmnaTerse,  in  a  largti  disk, 
which  is  covered  by  many  thick  cirrhifonn  tentacula ;  the  polypidom 
is  rendered  solid  internally  by  a  calcareous  solid  deposit  of  s  simple 
figure,  having  a  star  of  radiating,  acntely-pointod  lamellte  above,  and 
Bimple  rays,  full  of  wrinkles,  beneath.  There  are  nine  spedes,  mostly 
natives  of  the  Indian  Seas,  which  De  Blaiuville  arranges  in  three 


groups,  according  as  they  are  simple  and  circniar,  simple  and  compressed, 
or  complex  and  oblong.  In  Fungia  eehinaia,  represented  in  Fig.  72, 
we  have  a  species  which  inhabits  the  Indian  and  Chinese  Seas.  It 
belongs  to  the  last  group,  being  oblong  in  form,  convex  above,  and 
concave  below.  The  hollow,  from  which  the  lamellse  or  chamber-walls 
proceed,  are  of  considerable  length ;  the  toothed  partitions  are  very 
irregular,  thin  and  prickly,  resting  upon  their  lower  edge,  in  order  to 
leave  the  concave  portion  of  the  field  free  to  a  facet  of  excKeceoccs, 
resembling  the  roof  of  a  grotto  studded  with  small  stalactites. 

The  conformation  of  the  softer  parts  of  this  polypus  has  been 
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deacribed  by  many  travellers.  The  upper  portion  of  the  body  of  the 
animal,  corresponding  to  the  lamelliform  part  of  the  polypus,  is  fur- 
nished with  scattered  tentacula,  yery  long  in  some  species,  and  re- 
markably short  in  others.  These  tentacula  appear  to  terminate  in  a 
small  sucker,  and  the  animal  seems  to  recover  its  position  with  difficulty, 
when  overturned.  In  order  to  complete  our  description  of  these 
curious  madrepores,  we  may  refer  to  Fungia  agariciformis,  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  73.  This  remarkable  species  inhabits  the  Bed  Sea  and 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  is  here  represented  with  its  polyps. 

De  Blainville  gave  the  name  of  Madrepobjea  to  the  second  group  of 
his  stony  ZoarUharia,  placing  them  after  the  MadrephylUse,  The  pro- 
ducts of  this  section  are  generally  arborescent,  with  small,  partially 
lamelliform  cells,  which  are  constantly  porous  in  the  interstices  of  the 
walls  of  the  cells,  this  being  its  most  important  characteristic.  Thus 
the  visceral  apparatus  constitutes  the  essential  part  of  the  polypus, 
presenting  no  side  plates,  the  visceral  chamber  being  open  from  the 
base  to  the  summit,  and  neither  filled  with  dissepiments,  pulpy  matter, 
nor  with  plates. 

The  history  of  these  inhabitants  of  the  deep  is  extremely  obscure, 
and  will  probably  always  remain  so ;  the  most  beautiful  of  their  pro- 
ductions are  intertropical,  and  consequently  beyond  the  reach  of  dis- 
criminating observers  during  the  life  of  the  animal.  Solander  proposed 
to  divide  the  genus  according  to  certain  characteristics  m  the  growth 
of  the  coral,  and  De  Blainville  has  rearranged  the  groups  formed  by 
Lamarck,  Lamouroux,  and  Goldfuss,  with  special  reference  to  the  soft 
parts  of  the  animals  figured  by  Lesueur,  Quoy,  Gaimard,  and  others, 
who  have  observed  them  in  their  native  state. 

The  perforated  Zoanilmria  form  three  very  natural  families :  the 
EiqjsammicUe,  the  Madreporidse^  and  the  Poritidm,  The  first  have 
the  solid  parts  of  the  polyps,  simple  or  complex,  with  well-developed 
lamellar  portions,  the  central  column  spongious,  walls  granular,  semi- 
ribbed,  and  perforated.  The  second  are  composite,  increasing  by 
gemmation;  walls  spongy  and  porous;  septa  lamellous,  and  well 
developed.  In  the  third  the  visceral  chambers  are  divided  into  two 
equal  parts  by  the  principal  septa,  which  are  more  developed  than  the 
others,  meeting  by  their  inner  edge.  The  Dendrophylliw  (Fig.  74) 
are  conspicuous  among  the  Eupaammidw. 
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We  ehall  desciibe  three  genera,  the  two  fiist  of  which  bdong  to  the 
>(ADB£Poa£i,  and  the  lust  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Poridet. 

BendrophyUia  ramea,  represented  in  Fige.  75  and  76,  is  an  elegant 
madrepore  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  polyp  presents  a  yerj  hxgo 
tmnk  charged  with  short  ascending  branches ;  it  nsnally  attaitiB  to 
abont  a  yard  and  a  half  in  height.     The  polyps  are  provided  with  a 


great  number  of  tentacnla,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  month  is  placed. 
They  are  deeply  bnried  in  the  cells,  which  radiate  &om  ntuneroiiB 
unequally  saillant  plates.  Peyssonnel,  who  had  seen  the  polype  of 
this  colony,  Bays:  "I  may  obseire  that  the  extremities  or  stmunits 
of  the  branching  madrepore,  the  species  in  qnestion,  which  in  the  Pro- 
vencal we  call  Sea-feimel,  is  soft  and  tender,  filled  with  a  glutinons  and 
transparent  mucous  thread,  similar  to  that  which  the  snail  leaves  <m  its 
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path.  Tbese  extremities  are  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  fire  or  m  linea 
in  diameter ;  Boft,  and  more  than  a  finger's  breadth  in  length.  I  have 
seen  the  animal  nestling  in  them ;  it  eeeiued  to  be  a  species  of  cuttle- 
fish or  Bea-nettle.  The  body  of  this  eea-nettle  must  have  filled  the 
centre ;  the  head  being  in  the  middle,  Burronnded  by  many  feet  or 
da^ra,  like  those  of  the  cuttle-fieh.  The  flesh  of  this  animal  is  very 
delicate,  and  is  easily  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  paste,  melting  almost 
nndar  the  tooch." 

The  madrepores  abound  in  all  ini«rtropical  seas,  taking  a  consider- 
aUe  part  in  the  constitution  of  the  reefs  which  form  the  coral  and 


raadreporic  islands  so  conspicuous  in  the  ocean.  The  tree-like  Den- 
drophtjJlia  (D,  ramea.  Figs,  75  and  76)  have  cells  of  considerable 
depth,  radiating  into  numerous  lamella,  forming  a  widely-branch- 
ing arborescent  coral,  externally  striated,  internally  furrowed,  and 
truncate  at  the  extremities.  The  animals  are  actiniform,  furnished 
with  numerous  cleft  tentacnla,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  polygonal 
mouth.  In  the  LobofhyUia,  the  tentacula  are  eyUndrical,  the  cells 
conical,  sometimes  elongated  and  sinuous,  with  a  sub-circular  opening 
terminating  the  few  branches  of  the  polyp,  which  is  fixed,  turbinate, 
and  striated.  The  Plantain  Madrepore,  M.  planlagtnea  (Lamarck), 
is  an  interesting  example,  the  polyp  presenting  itaelf,  as  in  Fig,  77, 
in  tufts,  with  slender  and  prolific  branches. 
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la  Madrepora  palmata,  nHsaj^  jtasaai  K^itime'fi  Cti,  m  law 
&  kige  and  bea-Titiful  specieB,  viioBe  *'T|iTif1ing  ><rww>n»  txt  £>1,  nod 
at  the  lue,  uid  fanaiiig  ia  kibes,  wixxe  length  is  a&m  as  mndi 


ftfl  three  feet  high,  with  &  bteadth  of  twenty  inches,  and  a  thii&ness 
of  two  to  two  and  a  half:  this  fine  madrepore  is  found  in.  the  Caribbeaa 
Sea  and  nnifing  the  Antilles. 

POBIXES. 

The  Pontes  are  madrepores  prodnced  by  a  pitcher-shaped  fleahy 
animal,  with  twelve  ahort  tentacula ;  the  cells  are  unequally  pd^ooal, 
imperfectly  defined,  slightly  radiating  by  thread-like  pointed  lays, 
with  prickles  placed  at  interrab.  The  polypus  is  polymorphous  or 
many-formed,  composed  of  a  reticulated  and  'porous  tisue,  the  indi- 
vidoalfl  forming  it  being  always  completely  muted  together.    £ita- 
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Daily  it  presents  the  figure  of  an  inegnlar  trellis-work,  more  or  leas 
loceelf  connected  in  its  meebee.  As  s  type  of  this  organization,  we 
give  a  figtue  of  the  Forked  Pontes  (P.  furcaia,  Fig.  78),  of  the 
natursl  size.  The  branches  are  generally  diehotomous,  that  is,  rising 
in  pairs  ohtnsely  lohed.  In  some  of  the  species  the  rays  are  more 
fully  marked,  and  resemble  a  bed  of  miniature  anemones  thickly 
crowded  t<^tber,  as  in  Qonispora  columna,  in  which  the  polypi 


(LAiDarck)»  n. 


hare  a  central  month,  round  which  the  twelve  short  tentacnla  radiate ; 
the  coral  is  stony,  fixed,  branched,  or  lobed,  having  a  free  surface 
covered  with  a  great  nmnber  of  regular  stars,  which  are  highly 
characteristic,  and  cannot  be  confounded  with  those  of  an  astrea  or 
madrepore. 

In  the  Tabulate  Madrepondes,  the  polyp  is  essentially  composed 
of  a  highly-developed  mural  system.      The  visceral  chambers  are 

u  2 
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divided  iato  a  series  of  Btages  or  stories,  by  perfect  diapliragms  or 
plates  placed  tiunsTerselj,  the  plates  depending  Irom  the  walls  and 
forming  perfect  horizontal  divisions,  extending  from  one  wall  of  the 
general  cavity  to  the  other.  In  order  that  the  reader  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  Tabulate  Madrepores,  one  of  the  polyps  known  as 
millepores  is  here  represented.  The  millepores  were  first  separated 
&om  the  mndrepores  by  Linneeua,  along   with  a  great  noniber  of 


species  distinguished  by  the  minuteness  of  their  pores  or  polypiferooa 
cells  (Fig.  7<J),  represented  above,  as  nearly  allied,  and  perhaps 
identical  with  Dr.  Johnston's  Cdlepora  cervicornia,  a  species  foood 
in  deep  water  on  the  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  coasts,  and,  indeed,  all 
round  oar  west  coast.  "A  single  specimen  of  this  millepore  is 
about  three  inches  in  height,"  says  Dr.  Johnston,  "  and  somewhat 
more  in  breadth.  It  rises  from  a  broad  flattened  base,  and  begins 
immediately  to  expand  and  divide  into  kneed  branches  or  Inwd  seg- 
menta,  many  of  which  anastomose,  so  as-  to  form  arches  and  imper&ot 
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circles.  The  extreme  segments  are  dilated  and  variously  cut,  some- 
times truncate,  both  sides  being  perforated  with  numerous  pores  just 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  arranged  in  rows ;  the  pores  circular, 
and  level  with  the  surface  on  the  smooth  and  newly-formed  parts ;  but 
in  the  older  parts  they  form  apertures  of  urceolate  cells,  which  appear 
to  be  formed  over  the  primary  layer  of  cells,  giving  to  the  surface 
a  roughish  or  angular  appearance.  The  orifice  is  simple,  contracted, 
with  a  very  small  denticle  on  one  side ;  the  thickness  of  the  branches 
varies  from  one  half  to  two  Unes ;  the  interior  is  cellular ;  the  new 
parts  are  formed  of  two  layers  of  horizontal  cells,  but  the  older  parts 
are  thickened  by  cells  superimposed  on  the  primary  layers." 

MiUepora  moniliformis  is  a  species  which  attaches  itself  to  the 
branches  of  the  gorgons,  and  forms  there  a  series  of  little  rounded  or 
lateral  lobes.  The  animal  is  unknown,  the  cells  very  small,  unequal, 
completely  immersed,  obsoletely  radiate  and  scattered ;  the  polypier 
fixed,  cellular  within,  finely  porous  and  reticulated  externally,  extend- 
ing into  a  palmated  form. 

Of  tuberous  or  wrinkled  madrepores,  which  consist  almost  entirely 
of  fossil  species  chiefly  belonging  to  the  Silurian  formation,  we  shall 
only  note  CyaihophyUum  as  one  of  the  best  known  species. 

There  is  no  spectacle  in  Nature  more  extraordinary,  or  more  worthy 
of  our  admiration,  than  that  now  under  consideration.  These  zoo- 
phytes, whose  history  we  are  about  to  investigate  —  wretched 
beings  gifked  with  a  half-latent  life  only — these  animalcules  so  small 
and  so  fragile — labour  silently  and  incessantly  in  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean,  and,  as  they  exist  in  innumerable  aggregated  masses,  their  cells 
and  solid  axes  finish  by  producing  in  the  end  enormous  stony  masses. 
These  calcareous  deposits  increase  and  multiply  with  such  incalculable 
rapidity,  that  they  not  only  cover  the  submarine  rocks  as  with  a 
carpet,  but  they  finish  by  forming  reefs,  and  even  entire  islands, 
which  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean  in  a  manner  remarkable  at 
once  for  their  form  and  the  regularity  with  which  they  repeat 
themselves. 

In  noting  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  navigators  had  long  been 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  certain  earthy  bases,  which  presented 
a  conformation  altogether  singular.  In  1601,  Pyrard  de  Laval,  speak- 
ing of  the  Malouine  (now  the  Falkland)  Islands,  said:  "They  are 
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divided  into  thirteen  provinces,  named  atottons^  wiiidi  ^  so  &r  a 
natiual  diviffioa  in.  diat  place,  diat  eack  atoHon  is  separated  from  the 
other,  and  containn  a  great  nnmber  of  snaOar  islands.  It  is  a  marrel 
to  dee  eack  of  these  ati^ns  sunuimded  on  all  ^des  bj  a  great  bank 
of  9t4:)ne — walls  such  as  no  hnnum  hands  conid  bnild  <hi  the  space  of 
earth  allotted  to  them.  These  atolbns  are  ahnost  round,  or  rather 
oval,  bdng  eadi  ab<Mit  thirty  kagms  in  drcmnfpraice,  some  a  Ixttie 
less,  otheis  a  little  more,  and  all  ranging  &oni  north  to  south,  withoat 
any  one  toudung  the  other.  There  is  between  them  sea  channels,  one 
broad,  the  other  narrow.  Being  in  the  middle  of  an  atoQcoi,  yon  see 
all  aronnd  yoa  this  great  stone  bank,  which  surrounds  and  protects 
the  island  firom  the  waves ;  but  it  is  a  formidable  attempt,  even  for 
the  boldest,  to  approach  the  bank  and  watch  the  waves  as  they  roll  in 
and  break  with  fury  upon  the  shore.'' 

Since  the  puUication  of  LavaTs  description,  many  circular  isles,  or 
groups  of  islands,  analogous  to  these  atoDons,  since  called  atolls,  have 
been  discovered  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  other  seas.  The  naturalist 
Forster,  who  accompanied  Cook  in  hk  voyage  round  the  world,  first 
made  known  the  more  rema^aUe  characteristics  of  these  gigantic  for- 
mations. He  perfectly  compsehraded  their  origin,  which  he  was  the 
first  to  attribute  to  the  devdiC^Mn^it  of  the  calcareous  zoophytic 
polypier. 

After  Forster,  many  other  naturalists — Lamouroux,  Chamisso,  Quoy, 
Gaimard,  Ehrenberg,  Ellis,  Darwin,  Couthony,  and  Dana— have  fur- 
nished Science  with  many  precious  lessons  on  the  natural  history  of 
coral  islands  and  madreporic  reefs.  We  can  only  glance  at  a  few  of 
the  more  remarkable  genera  of  these  interesting  creatures. 

•*  Those  occupying  the  same  Coral,"  says  Fredol,  "  live  in  perfect 
harmony ;  they  constitute  a  fSEonily  of  brothers,  physically  united  in 
the  closest  bonds  of  union.  They  occupy  the  same  dwelling,  each 
having  its  separate  chamber;  but  the  power  of  abandoning  it  is 
denied  them.  Attached  each  to  its  cell,  they  are  driven  to  trust  in 
Providence  for  the  food  which  never  fails  them ;  moreover,  what  is 
eaten  by  each  mouth  profits  the  whole  community.  Urged  on  by  a 
wonderful  instinct,  the  polypes  labour  together  at  the  same  work ; 
isolated,  they  would  be  weak  and  helpless ;  in  combination,  they  are 
strong."  M.  Lacaze-Duthiers  has  even  demonstrated  that  AniipcUhes 
glaherrimay  Gorgonia  tuberculaia  (Lamarck),  Leiopailies  gidberrima 
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(Gray),  and  Leiopaihes  LamarcJcii  (Haime),  were  present  on  the  same 
coral,  the  Gerardia  of  Lamarck.  It  is  thus  recognized  that,  under 
the  general  denomination  of  polyps,  yery  distinct  genera  are  found, 
some  being  of  the  Hydra  type,  others  belonging  to  the  Plumularia. 
The  first  are  very  common  on  our  coast :  they  include  the  TvibuJaria, 
the  Uampanulariay  and  the  Sertularia. 

The  Beed  Tubularia  {T.  indivisa)  is  remarkably  curious :  its 
numerous  stems  are  homy,  yellow,  and  marked  at  intervals  with 
irr^ular  knots,  resembling  the  joints  of  a  straw.  Their  lower  ex- 
tremity is  tortuous,  and  apt  to  adhere  to  foreign  bodies ;  the  upper 
part  is  nearly  upright,  and  sUghtly  flexuous,  the  whole  resembling 
some  flowering  plant,  without  leaves  or  lateral  branches.  The 
Campanidarias  are  altogether  different;  the  end  of  the  branches 
whence  the  polyps  issue  are  broad  and  bell-shaped,  (7.  dichotoma 
presenting  a  st-em  of  brownish  colour,  thin  as  a  silken  thread,  but 
strong  and  elastic.  The  polyps  are  numerous,  a  branch  eight  inches 
in  height  being  inhabited  by  as  many  as  twelve  hundred  individuals. 

The  SerttUarias  have  a  homy  stem,  sometimes  simple,  sometimes 
branching,  and  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  small  plants.  Their  name 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  sertum,  a  bouquet ;  and,  indeed,  they  can 
only  be  described  as  trees  in  miniature,  with  branches  yeUow  and 
semi-transparent,  ea.h  tree  having  seven,  eight,  twelve,  or  twenty 
small  panicles,  each  of  which  will  contain  about  five  hundred  animals, 
the  tree  itself  containing  probably  an  association  of  ten  thousand. 
Occasionally  Sertularia  argentea  is  said  to  afford  shelter  and  employ- 
ment for  a  hundred  thousand  of  these  creatures.  S.falcatay  having 
all  the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  delicate  and  slender  Mimosa,  is  now 
placed  among  the  Bryozoares. 

The  minute  cells  in  which  the  polyps  are  lodged  are  not  always 
arranged  in  the  same  manner.  Sometimes  the  cells  occupy  one  side 
only;  in  other  instances  they  occupy  both;  sometimes  they  are 
grouped  like  the  pipes  of  an  organ,  at  others  they  are  ranged  spirally 
round  the  stem,  or  arranged  at  intervals,  forming  horizontal  rings 
round  it. 

The  Alcyonaria  are  very  common  on  some  parts  of  our  coast,  where 
scarcely  a  stone  or  shell  is  dredged  up  that  does  not  support  one  or 
more  specimens  known  to  the  fishermen  as  "  cow's  paps,*'  "  dead  men's 
fingers,"  and  other  popular  names.    This  round  and  lobed  fleshy  mass 
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is  quite  a  colony  in  itself;  placed  in  pnre  sea  water,  it  very  soon  pre- 
sents certain  yellow  or  gras^like  points,  which  gradually  expand  and 
display  themselres  in  their  native  transparent  and  animated  coralline. 
Each  of  these  polyps  have  eight  dentate  petals,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  month ;  the  hody  of  the  polyp  is  tabular,  varying  exter- 
nally in  lengthy  traversed  internally  throughout  its  entire  mass  by  a 
tissue  studded  with  reddish  spiculae,  and  farrowed  with  small  reed-like 
ribbons,  common  to  all  the  individuals  of  the  association. 

Among  the  Tubiporidse  may  be  noted  Tubipora  musica  (Linnaeus), 
from  the  Indian  Ocean,  characterised  by  its  stony  tubes,  simple, 
numerous,  straight  or  flerible,  parallel,  and  slightly  radiating,  of  a  fine 
purple,  and  united  together  at  intervals  by  transverse  bands,  so  as  to 
resemble  the  pipes  of  an  organ.  The  polyp  is  a  brilliant  grass  green, 
according  to  Peron ;  the  tentacula  famished  on  each  side  with  two  or 
three  rows  of  granulous  fleshy  papillae,  to  the  number  of  sixty  to 
eighty  (Lesson). 

The  Gorgonia  is  studded  with  calcareous  or  siliceous  spiculae  which 
form  a  crust  in  drying.  This  crust  is  friable,  and  frequently  preserves 
the  colours  more  or  less  brilliant  which  characterise  it  Their  cells 
are  sometimes  hollowed  out  of  the  plain  surface ;  sometimes  they  occur 
in  the  projecting  mammals ;  these  are  smooth,  rough,  or  scaly — some- 
times pendent  the  one  from  the  other. 

These  animals  attach  themselves  to  solid  bodies,  sometimes  even  to 
each  other,  grafting  themselves  or  interlacing  each  other  in  all 
directions.  In  colour  they  are  whitish,  pure  white,  yellow,  and  apple- 
green;  their  shades,  passing  from  olive-brown  to  deep  blue,  from 
vermilion  to  violet,  and  from  pale  yellow  to  pearly-grey.  Each  tube 
or  cell  contains  an  individual.  The  cells  are  more  or  less  deep,  accord- 
ing to  the  species.  The  polyps  are  composed  generally  of  a  hidden 
portion  more  or  less  tubular,  and  of  a  star-like  portion  more  or  less 
displayed.  This  latter  portion  presents  from  eight  to  twelve  soft  and 
granulous  wattles,  susceptible  of  expansion,  like  the  petals  of  a  flower. 
When  these  appendages  are  displayed,  they  often  attain  twice  the 
height  of  the  body ;  in  this  state  they  are  nearly  transparent,  except 
towards  the  extremity.  They  extend  or  compress  these  wattles,  dilate 
or  contract  the  mouth  according  to  their  wants ;  but  their  digestive 
tube  is  firmly  soldered  to  the  cell,  while  the  axis  which  supports  the 
cells  is  motionless.     What  a  singular  combination  is  here  presented ! 
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Trees,  one-half  of  which  are  animated,  growing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea;  polyps,  one-half  of  which  is  imprisoned,  and  riveted  to  their 
person ;  their  stomachs  in  the  bark,  their  arms  on  a  branch,  their 
movements  perfect  repose! 

These  minnte  silent  workers  are  active  and  indefatigable ;  their  task 
is  to  separate  the  salt  and  other  chemical  particles  from  the  waters  of 
the  ocean,  and,  while  feeding  themselves,  secrete  and  organise  the  axis 
which  bears  their  lodging.  They  love  the  warmer  regions  of  the  ocean ; 
in  colder  regions,  the  results  of  their  labours  are  extremely  limited : 
the  one  forms  a  sward  of  submarine  Ufe,  which  carpets  the  rocks ;  the 
other  produces  animated  stalactites,  great  shrubs,  whole  forests  of  small 
trees.  The  electric  cable  which  unites  Sardinia  to  the  Genoese  fort 
was  80  encrusted  with  corals  and  bryozoares,  that  certain  portions 
taken  from  the  water  for  repairs  had  attained  the  size  of  a  small  barrel. 

The  atolls  present  three  unfailing  and  constant  peculiarities. 
Sometimes  they  constitute  a  great  circular  chain,  the  centre  of  which 
is  occupied  by  a  deep  basin,  in  direct  communication  with  the  exterior 
sea,  through  one  or  many  breaches  of  great  depth.  These  are  the 
aioUs,  described  more  than  two  centuries  ago  by  Pyrard  de  Laval ; 
sometimes  they  surround,  but  at  some  distance,  a  small  island,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  constitute  a  sort  of  skeleton  or  girdle  of  reefs  ;  finally 
they  may  form  the  immediate  edging  or  border  of  au  island  or  continent. 
In  this  last  case  they  are  called  fringing  littorals,  or  edging  reefs.  At 
the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards  only  from  the  edge  of  some  of 
these  reefe,  the  sea  is  of  such  a  depth  that  the  sounding-lead  has  failed 
to  reach  the  bottom. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  general  form  of  these  atolls, 
although  they  are  rarely  so  regular,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Pl.  III., 
which  represents  one  of  these  islands  of  the  Pomotouan  Archipelago, 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  represents  the  island  of  Clemiont-Tonuerre, 
figured  by  Captain  Wilkes  in  the  American  Exploring  Expedition. 
The  exterior  girdle  of  rocks  here  surrounds  a  basin  nearly  circular. 
Such  is  the  general  form — the  typical  form,  so  to  speak — of  the  coral 
isles,  of  which  this  is  a  fair  representation. 

The  zoophytes  which  foiin  these  mineral  accumulations  lx?loiig  to 
diverse  groups,  and  nowhere  have  the  results  of  observations  made 
upon  these  atolls  been  more  minutely  described  than  jn  Mr.  Darwin's 
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remarks  on  the  grand  Cocos  Island  situated  to  the  sonth  of  Sumatra, 
in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

No  writer,  it  seems  to  ns,  has  reasoned  on  these  atolls  more  compre- 
hensively than  the  author  of  the  "  Origin  of  Species."  "  The  earlier 
voyagers,"  he  says, "  fiEincied  that  the  coral-building  animals  instinctively 
built  up  their  great  corals  to  afford  themselves  protection  in  the  inner 
parts ;  but  so  fiax  is  this  from  the  truth,  that  those  massive  kinds,  to 
whose  growth  on  the  exposed  outer  shores  the  very  existence  of  the 
reef  depends,  cannot  Uve  within  the  lagoon,  where  other  delicately- 
branching  kinds  flourish.  Moreover,  in  this  view,  many  species  of 
distinct  genera  and  famiUes  are  supposed  to  combine  for  one  end ;  and 
of  such  a  combination  not  a  single  instance  can  be  found  in  the  whole 
of  nature.  The  theory  that  has  been  most  generally  received  is,  that 
atolls  are  based  on  submarine  craters,  but  when  the  form  and  size  of 
some  of  them  are  considered,  this  idea  loses  its  plausible  character. 
Thus,  the  Suadiva  atoll  is  forty-four  geographical  miles  in  diameter  in 
one  line  by  thirty-four  in  another ;  Eimsky  is  fifty-four  by  twenty 
miles  across ;  Bow  atoll  is  thirty  miles  long,  and,  on  an  average,  six 
miles  broad.  This  theory,  moreover,  is  totally  inapphcable  to  the 
Northern  Maldivian  atolls  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  one  of  which  is  eighty- 
eight  miles  in  length,  and  between  ten  and  twenty  in  breadth." 

The  various  theories  which  had  been  propounded  failing  to  explain 
the  existence  of  the  coral  islands,  Mr.  Darwin  was  led  to  reconsider  the 
whole  subject.  Numerous  soundings  taken  all  round  the  Cocos  atoll 
showed  that  at  ten  fathoms  the  prepared  tallow  in  the  hollow  of  the 
sounding  rod  came  up  perfectly  clean,  and  marked  with  the  impression 
of  living  polyps.  As  the  depth  increased,  these  impressions  became 
less  numerous,  but  adhering  particles  of  sand  succeed,  until  it  was 
evident  that  the  bottom  consisted  of  smooth  sand.  From  these  obser- 
vations, it  was  obvious  to  him  that  the  utmost  depth  at  which  the 
coral  polyps  can  construct  reefe  is  between  twenty  and  thirty  fathoms. 
Now,  there  are  enormous  areas  in  the  Indian  Ocean  in  which  every 
island  is  a  coral  formation  raised  to  the  height  to  which  the  waves  can 
throw  up  fragments  and  the  winds  pile  up  sand ;  and  the  only  theory 
which  seems  to  account  for  all  the  circumstances  embraced,  is  that  of 
the  subsidence  of  vast  regions  in  this  ocean.  "As  mountain  after 
mountain  and  island  after  island  slowly  sunk  beneath  the  water,"  he 
say 8,  **  fresh  hoses  would  be  successively  afforded  for  the  growth  of  the 
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corals.  I  ventiire  to  defy  any  one  to  explain  in  any  other  manner  how 
it  is  possible  that  numerous  islands  should  be  distributed  throughout 
vast  areas,  all  the  islands  being  low,  all  built  of  coral  absolutely  re- 
quiring a  foundation  within  a  limited  depth  below  the  surface." 

The  Porttes,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  form  the  most  elevated 
deposits  of  those  which  are  situated  nearer  the  level  of  the  water : 
MiUepora  complancUa  also  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  upper 
banks.  Various  other  branched  corals  present  themselves  in  great 
numbers  in  the  cavities  left  by  the  Forties  and  MiUepora  crossing 
each  other.  It  is  difficult  to  identify  species  occupying  themselves  in 
the  deeper  parts,  but,  according  to  Darwin,  the  lower  parts  of  the  reefs 
are  occupied  by  polyps  of  the  same  species  as  in  the  upper  parts ;  at 
the  depth  of  eighteen  fathoms  and  upwards,  the  bottom  consists  alter- 
nately of  sand  and  corals.  The  total  breadth  of  the  circular  reef  or 
ring  which  constitutes  the  atoll  of  the  Keeling  or  Cocos  Island  varies 
from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  yards  in  breadth.  Some  httle  para- 
sitic isles  form  themselves  upon  the  reefs,  at  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  from  their  exterior  edge,  by  the  accumulation  of  the  fragments 
thrown  up  here  during  great  storms.  They  rise  from  two  to  three 
yards  above  the  sea  level,  and  consist  of  shells,  corals,  and  sea  urchins, 
the  whole  consoUdated  into  hard  and  solid  rock. 

Mr.  Darwin's  description  of  a  kind  of  Sea-pen,  Virgularia  Patagonia, 
throws  some  curious  light  on  the  habits  of  these  creatures.  "  This  zoo- 
phyte consists  of  a  thin,  straight,  fleshy  stem,  with  alternate  rows  of 
polypi  on  each  side,  and  surrounding  an  elastic  stony  axis,  varying  in 
length  from  eight  inches  to  two  feet.  The  stem  at  one  extremity  is 
truncate,  but  at  the  other  is  terminated  by  a  vermiform  fleshy  append- 
age. The  stony  axis,  which  gives  strength  to  the  stem,  may  be  traced 
at  the  extremity  into  a  mere  vessel  filled  with  granular  matter.  At 
low  water,  hundreds  of  these  zoophytes  might  be  seen  projecting 
like  stubble,  with  the  truncate  end  upwards,  a  few  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  muddy  sand.  When  touched  or  pulled,  they  suddenly 
drew  themselves  in  with  force,  so  as  nearly,  or  quite,  to  disappear. 
By  this  action,  the  highly  elastic  axis  must  be  bent  at  the  lower 
extremity,  where  it  is  naturally  slightly  curved ;  and  I  imagine  it  is 
by  this  elasticity  alone  that  the  zoophyte  is  enabled  to  rise  again 
through  the  mud.  Each  polyp,  though  closely  united  to  its  brethren, 
has  a  distinct  mouth,  body,  and  tentacula.    Of  these  polyps,  in  a  lar^e 
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specimen  there  mnst  be  man j  thonsands,  yet  we  see  that  they  act  by 
one  morement.  They  hare  also  one  central  axis  connected  with  a 
system  of  obscure  circnlation,  and  the  ora  are  produced  in  an  organ 
distinct  from  the  separate  indiridnals.  For,**  adds  Mr.  Darwin,  in  a 
note,  *'ihe  cavities  leading  from  the  fleshy  ctmipartments  of  the 
extremity  were  filled  with  a  yellow  pnlpy  matter  which,  under  a 
microscope,  consisted  of  ronnded  semi-transparent  grains  aggregated 
together  into  particles  of  yarions  sizes.  All  such  particles,  as  well  as 
separate  grains,  possessed  the  power  of  rapid  motion,  generally  reToly- 
ing  roxmd  different  axes,  but  sometimes  progressive." 

The  description  of  the  Island  of  Cocos  or  Keeling  is  as  follows : — 
"  The  ring-formed  reef  of  the  lagoon  island  is  onrmonnted,  in  the 
greater  part  of  its  length,  by  linear  islets.  On  the  northern,  or 
leeward  side,  there  is  an  opening  through  which  vessels  can  pass  to 
the  anchorage  within.  On  entering,  the  scene  was  very  curious,  and 
rather  pretty ;  its  beauty,  however,  entirely  depended  on  the  brilliancy 
of  the  surrounding  colours.  The  shallow,  clear,  and  still  water  of 
the  lagoon,  resting  in  its  greater  part  on  white  sand,  is,  when  illu- 
mined by  a  vertical  sun,  of  the  most  vivid  green.  This  brilliant  ex- 
panse, several  miles  in  width,  is  on  all  sides  divided,  either  by  a  line 
of  snow-white  breakers  from  the  dark  heaving  waters  of  the  ocean,  or 
from  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  by  the  strips  of  land  crowned  by  the 
level  tops  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  As  a  white  cloud  here  and  there 
affords  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  azure  sky,  so  in  the  lagoon  bands  of 
living  coral  darken  the  emerald-green  water. 

"  The  next  morning  I  went  ashore  on  Direction  Island.  The  strip 
of  dry  land  is  only  a  few  hundred  yards  in  width  ;  on  the  lagoon  side 
there  was  a  white  calcareous  beach,  the  radiation  from  which,  under 
this  sultry  climate,  was  very  oppressive.  On  the  outer  coast,  a  solid 
broad  flat  of  coral  rock  served  to  break  the  violence  of  the  open  sea. 
Excepting  near  the  lagoon,  where  there  is  some  sand,  the  land  is 
entirely  composed  of  rounded  fragments  of  coral.  In  such  a  loose, 
dry,  stony  soil,  the  climate  of  the  intertropical  regions  alone  could 
produce  so  vigorous  a  vegetation.  On  some  of  the  smaller  islets,  nothing 
could  be  more  elegant  than  the  manner  in  which  the  young  and  full- 
grown  cocoa-nut  trees,  without  destroying  each  others  symmetry, 
wore  mingled  into  one  wood.  A  beach  of  glittering  white  sand  formed 
a  border  to  those  fiairy  spots. 
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"  The  natural  history  of  these  islands,  from  its  very  paucity,  possesses 
pecnliar  interest.  The  cocoa-nat  tree,  at  the  first  glance,  seems  to 
compose  the  whole  wood ;  there  are,  however,  five  or  six  other  trees. 
One  of  these  grows  to  a  very  large  size,  but,  from  the  extreme  softness 
of  its  wood,  it  is  useless ;  another  sort  affords  excellent  timber  for 
shipbuilding.  Besides  the  trees,  the  number  of  plants  is  exceedingly 
limited,  and  consist  of  insignificant  weeds.  In  my  collection,  which 
includes,  I  believe,  nearly  the  perfect  Flora,  there  are  twenty  species, 
without  reckoning  a  moss,  lichen,  and  fungus.  To  this  number  two 
trees  must  be  added,  one  of  which  was  not  in  flower,  and  the  other  I 
only  heard  of.  'Jhe  latter  is  a  solitary  tree  of  its  kind,  and  grows 
near  the  beach,  where,  without  doubt,  the  one  seed  was  thrown  up  by 
the  waves. 

"  The  next  day  I  employed  myself  in  examining  the  very  interesting 
yet  simple  structure  and  origin  of  these  islands.  The  water  being 
unusually  smooth,  I  waded  over  the  flat  of  dead  rock  as  far  as  the 
hving  mounds  of  coral,  on  which  the  swell  of  the  open  sea  breaks. 
In  some  of  the  gulleys  and  hollows  there  were  beautiful  green  and 
other  coloured  fishes,  and  the  forms  and  tints  of  many  of  the  zoophytes 
were  admirable.  It  is  excusable  to  grow  enthusiastic  over  the  infinite 
number  of  organic  beings  with  which  the  sea  of  the  Tropics,  so  prodigal 
of  life,  teems ;  yet  I  must  confess,  I  think  those  naturalists  who  have 
described  in  well-known  words  the  submarine  grottoes,  decked  with  a 
thousand  beauties,  have  indulged  in  rather  exuberant  language. 

"  I  accompanied  Captain  Fitzroy  to  an  island  at  the  head  of  the 
lagoon  ;  the  channel  was  exceedingly  intricate,  winding  through  fields 
of  deUcately-branched  corals.  At  the  head  of  the  lagoon  we  crossed  a 
narrow  islet,  and  found  a  great  surf  breaking  on  the  windward  coast. 
I  can  hardly  explain  the  reason,  but  there  is,  to  my  mind,  much 
grandeur  in  the  view  of  the  outer  shores  of  these  lagoon  islands. 
There  is  a  simplicity  in  the  barrier-like  beach,  the  margin  of  green 
bushes  and  tall  cocoa-nuts,  the  solid  flat  of  dead  coral-rock,  strewed 
here  and  there  with  great  loose  fragments,  and  the  line  of  furious 
breakers,  all  rounding  away  towards  either  hand.  The  ocean,  throw- 
ing its  waters  over  the  broad  reef,  appears  an  invincible,  all-powerful 
enemy  ;  yet  we  see  it  resisted  and  even  conquered  by  means  which  at 
first  seem  most  weak  and  inefficient.  It  is  not  that  the  ocean  spares 
the  rock  of  coral ;  the  great  fragments  scattered  over  the  leet,  ^si^ 
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heaped  on  the  heach  whence  the  tall  oocoa-nnt  springs,  jJamlj  he- 
speak  the  nnrelenting  power  of  the  wares.  Nor  are  anj  periods  of 
repose  granted ;  the  long  swell  caused  by  the  gentle  bat  stead  j  action 
of  the  trado-winds,  always  blowing  in  one  direction  oTer  a  wide  area, 
canses  breakers  almost  equalling  in  force  those  during  a  gale  of  wind 
in  the  temperate  regions,  and  which  nerer  cease  to  rage.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  behold  these  waves  without  feeling  a  conviction  that  an  island, 
though  built  of  the  hardest  rocks — ^let  it  be  porphyry,  granite,  or 
quartz — would  ultimately  yield  and  be  demolished  by  such  an  irre- 
sistible power.  Yet  these  low,  insignificant  coral  islets  stand,  and  are 
victorious ;  for  here  another  power,  as  an  antagonist,^takes  part  in  the 
contest.  The  organic  forces  separate  the  atoms  of  carbonate  of  hme, 
one  by  one,  from  the  foaming  breakers,  and  unite  them  into  a  symme- 
trical structure.  Let  the  hurricane  tear  up  its  thousand  huge  frag- 
ments, yet  what  will  that  tell  against  the  accumulated  labour  of 
myriads  of  architects  at  work  night  and  day,  month  after  month  ? 
Thus  do  we  see  the  soft  and  gelatinous  body  of  a  polyp,  through  the 
agency  of  the  vital  laws,  conquering  the  great  mechanical  power  of 
the  waves  of  an  ocean  which  neither  the  art  of  man  nor  the  inanimate 
works  of  Nature  could  successfully  resist." 

We  have  said  that  madreporic  or  coralline  formations  affect  three 
forms,  to  which  the  names  of  atolh,  barrier  reejs,  9xA  fringing  reefs 
have  been  applied.  We  have  spoken  of  atolls ;  we  shall  now  say  a 
few  words  on  barrier  and  fringing  reefe. 

Barrier  reefs  are  formations  which  surround  the  ordinary  islands,  or 
stretch  along  their  banks.  They  have  the  form  and  general  structure 
of  atolls.  Like  atolls,  the  barrier  reefs  appear  placed  on  the  edge  of  a 
marine  precipice.  They  rise  on  the  edge  of  a  plateau  which  looks 
down  on  a  bottomless  sea.  On  the  coast  of  New  Caledonia,  only  two 
lengths  of  his' ship  from  the  reef.  Captain  Kent  found  no  bottom  in  a 
hundred  and  fifty  fathoms.  This  was  verified  at  Gambier  Island  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  Qualem  Island,  and  at  many  others. 

According  to  Mr.  Darwin,  the  barrier  reef  situated  on  the  western 

coast  of  New  Caledonia  is  four  hundred  miles  long ;  that  along  the 

eastern  coast  of  Australia  extends  almost  without  interruption  for 

a  thousand  miles,  ranging  from  twenty  or  thirty  to  fifty  or  sixty  miles 

&'om  the  coast     As  to  the  elevation  of  the  islands  thus  surrounded 
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with  Teebf  it  varies  considerablj.  The  Isle  of  Tahiti  rises  six  thousand 
eight  htmdred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  Isle  of  Manma  to 
six  hundred;  Aituaki  to  three  hundred ;  and  Manonai  to  about  fifty 
feet  only. 

Around  the  Isle  of  Gambier  the  reef  has  a  thickness  of  a  thousand 
and  sixty  feet,  at  Tahiti  of  two  hundred  and  thirty.  Bound  the  Fiji 
Islands  it  is  from  two  to  three  thousand. 

The  fringing  reefs  immediately  surrounding  the  island,  or  a 
portion  of  it,  might  be  confounded  with  the  barrier  ree&  we  have  been 
describing,  if  they  only  diflfered  in  their  smaller  breadth ;  but  the 
circumstance  that  they  abut  immediately  on  the  coast  in  place  of  being 
separated  by  a  channel  or  lagoon  more  or  less  deep  and  continuous, 
proves  that  they  are  in  direct  communication  with  the  slope  of  the 
submarine  soil,  and  permits  of  their  being  distinguished  from  the 
barrier  ree&.  The  dangerous  breakers  which  surround  the  Mauritius 
are  a  striking  example  of  the  fringing  reef.  This  island  is  almost 
entirely  surrounded  by  a  barrier  of  these  rocks,  the  breadth  of  which 
varies  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet ; 
their  rugged  and  abrupt  surface  is  worn  almost  smooth,  and  is  rarely 
uncovered  at  low  water.  Analogous  reefe  surround  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon ;  all  round  this  island  the  polyps  construct  on  the  volcanic 
bottom  of  the  sea  detached  mammalons,  which  rise  from  a  fathom  to 
a  fathom  and  a  half  above  the  water. 

Madreporic  coasting  reefe  present  themselves  also  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa  and  of  Brazil.  In  the  Bed  Sea,  reefs  of  corals  exist 
which  may  be  ranked  among  the  madreporic  coasting  reefs,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  limited  breadth  of  the  gulf.  Ehrenberg  and  Hemprich 
examined  a  hundred  and  fifty  stations  in  the  Bed  Sea,  all  of  which 
had  outljring  fringing  reefs  of  this  description. 

It  may  be  asked,  With  what  rapidity  are  these  coral  and  madreporic 
banks  formed,  so  as  to  become  atolh  emi  fringing  reefs?  To  answer 
this  question  even  approximately  is  very  difficult.  On  the  coast  of 
the  Mauritius,  according  to  M.  d'Archaic,*  the  learned  professor  of  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  the  edge  of  the  reef  is  produced  by  Madrepora 
corymhosa,  M.  pociUifera,  and  two  species  of  Astrea,  which  pursue 

♦  "  Cours  de  Paleontologie  Stratigraphique." 
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their  operations  at  the  depth  of  from  eight  to  fifteen  fathoms.  At  the 
base  is  a  bank  of  Seriatopora,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  fathoms  in 
height.  At  the  bottom,  the  sand  is  covered  with  Seriatopora.  At 
twenty  fathoms  we  also  meet  with  fragments  of  Madrepora,  Between 
twenty  and  forty  fathoms  the  bottom  is  sandy,  and  the  soimding-rod 
brings  np  great  fragments  of  Caryophylla,  According  to  MM. 
Quoy  and  Gaimard,  the  Astreaa^  which,  as  these  naturalists  consider, 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  reefs,  cannot  live  beyond  four  or  five 
fathoms  deep.  MiOepora  alcicornis  extends  from  the  surfiEice  to  the 
depth  of  twelve  fathoms ;  the  Madrepores  and  Seriatopores  down  to 
twenty  fathoms.  Considerable  masses  of  Meandrina  have  been  ob- 
served at  sixteen  fathoms ;  and  a  Caryophylla  has  been  brought  up 
from  eighty  fathoms  in  thirty-three  degrees  south  latitude.  Among  the 
polyps  which  do  not  form  soUd  reefs,  Mr.  Darwin  mentions  Cellaria, 
found  at  a  hundred  and  ninety  fathoms  deep,  Gorgonia  at  a  hundred 
and  sixty.  Corallines  at  a  hundred,  MUlepora  at  from  thirty  to  forty- 
five,  Sertularias  at  forty,  and  Tuhdipora  at  ninety-five  fathoms. 

According  to  Dana,  none  of  the  species  which  form  ree& — namely, 
Madrepora,  MUlepora,  For  lies,  Astreas,  and  Meandrineas — can  hve 
at  a  greater  depth  than  eighteen  fathoms.  It  is  only  near  the  surface 
of  the  water  that  the  zoophytes  which  produce  minerals  and  form 
madreporic  banks  put  forth  their  powers ;  the  points  most  exposed  to 
the  beating  of  the  waves  is  that  which  is  most  favourable  to  their 
growth ;  it  is  there  that  the  Astreas,  Porites,  and  Millepores  most 
abound. 

The  proportionate  increase  o:  the  structures,  according  to  Mr. 
Darwin,  depends  at  once  upon  the  species  which  construct  the  ree£§ 
and  upon  various  accessary  circumstances.  The  ordinary  rate  of  in- 
crease of  the  madrepores,  according  to  Dana,  is  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  annually ;  and,  as  their  branches  are  much  scattered,  this  will  not 
exceed  half  an  inch  in  thickness  of  the  whole  surface  covered  by  the 
madrepore.  Again,  in  consequence  of  their  porosity,  this  quantity 
will  be  reduced  to  three  eighths  of  an  inch  of  compact  matter.  It  is, 
besides,  to  be  noted  that  great  spaces  are  wanting ;  the  sands  filling 
up  the  destroyed  part  of  the  polyp  are  washed  out  by  the  currents  in 
the  great  depths  where  there  are  no  living  corals,  and  the  surface 
occupied  by  them  is  reduced  to  a  sixth  of  the  whole  coralline  region^ 
which  reduces  the  preceding  three-eighths  to  one-sixth.     The  ^ells 
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and  other  organic  debris  will  probably  represent  a  fourth  of  the  total 
produce  in  relation  to  corals.  In  this  manner,  taking  everything 
into  account,  the  mean  increase  of  a  reef  cannot  exceed  the  eighth  of 
an  inch  annually.  According  to  this  calculation,  some  reefs  which  are 
not  less  than  two  thousand  feet  thick  would  require  for  their  formation 
a  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  years. 

It  is  necessary  to  add,  however,  that  in  favourable  circumstances  the 
increase  of  the  masses  of  coral  may  be  much  more  rapid.  Mr.  Darwin 
speaks  of  a  ship  which,  having  been  wrecked  in  the  Persian  GuK,  was 
found,  after  being  submerged  only  twenty  months,  to  be  covered  with 
a  bed  of  coral  two  feet  in  thickness ;  he  also  mentions  experiments 
made  by  Mr.  Allen  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  which  tend  to  prove 
that  in  the  space  of  six  months  certain  corals  increased  nearly  three 
feet. 

We  proceed  to  the  theoretic  explanation  of  these  curious  mineral 
formations. 

Naturalists  and  navigators  have  been  much  divided  in  opinion  as 
to  the  true  origin  of  these  madreporic  islands.  Most  of  them  have 
admitted  that  these  enormous  banks  are  composed  of  the  mineral 
spoils  and  earthy  detritus  of  the  madrepores  and  corals,  which,  de- 
veloping themselves  in  their  midst,  or  upon  the  bed  of  the  ocean, 
multiplying  and  superposing  th^nselves,  age  after  age,  and  genera- 
tion after  generation,  have  finally  concluded  by  forming  deposits  of 
this  immense  extent.  The  growth  of  the  vast  madreporic  column 
would  be  finally  arrested  by  the  want  of  water  when  its  summit 
approached  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  thus  that  Forster,  Peron, 
Flinders,  and  Chamisso  have  explained  the  formation  of  the  atolh 
and  madreporic  reefe.  This  opinion  has  also  found  a  supporter,  in 
our  times,  in  the  French  admiral,  Du  Petit  Thouars.  But  he  objects, 
with  reason,  that  the  corals  cannot  Uve  at  the  prodigious  depth  of 
sea  at  which  the  base  of  these  islets  he.  It  has  therefore  been  found 
necessary  to  seek  for  another  cause  to  satisfy  the  diverse  conditions  of 
the  phenomena,  and  explain,  at  the  same  time,  the  strange  circular 
arrangement  of  these  islands,  which  is  almost  constant,  and  which  it 
is  essential  to  keep  in  view. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  was  of  opinion  that  the  base  of  an  atoll  was 
always   the  crater  of  an  ancient  submarine  volcano,  which^  when 
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crowned  with  corals  and  madrepores,  would  naturally  reproduce  this 
circular  wall  formed  of  heaped-up  corals. 

This  theory  supposes  the  existence  of  volcanic  craters  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  all  the  coral  islands.  It  is  quite  certain  that  these 
islands  are  often  found  not  &r  from  extinct  volcanoes,  and  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  has  published  a  very  curious  map  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject ;  nevertheless,  the  coincidence  does  not  always  exist.  We  have 
already  remarked  on  the  theory  by  which  Mr.  Darwin  seeks  to 
explain  the  compUcated  conditions  of  the  phenomena.  The  expla- 
nation proposed  accounts  for  the  known  facts,  as  well  as  the  present 
appearance  of  the  madreporic  islands.  The  circular  atolls  and  madre- 
poric  banks  which  are  disposed  as  a  sort  of  girdle,  are  principally 
formed  oi  pariteSy  miUepora,  and  astrea,  zoophytes  which  cfuinot  exist 
at  any  great  depth  in  the  ocean,  but  which  swarm  on  the  rocks  at 
some  few  fathoms  only  below  the  limits  of  the  tide.  These  animals, 
by  means  of  their  accumulated  debris,  soon  form  a  sort  of  coating 
round  the  island,  which  constitutes  the  httoral  reefis :  this  marginal 
tongue  or  shoulder,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  is  the  first  stage  in  the 
existence  of  a  madreporic  island.  At  this  point  the  author  intro- 
duces a  geological  cause,  namely,  a  great  subsiding  movement  of  the 
soil,  in  which  the  madreporic  colony  is  sunk  under  the  water.  It  is 
evident  that  after  submersion  the  zoophyte  will  only  continue  to 
develop  itself  on  the  upper  surface,  and  within  the  limits  which  its 
nature  prescribes.  The  madrepores  exhibiting  their  greatest  vitality 
at  the  points  most  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  waves,  it  will  be  near 
the  outer  edge  of  the  reef  that  the  development  will  be  most  rapid. 
If  the  subsidence  of  the  island  thus  surrounded  should  still  continue, 
as  mountain  after  mountain  and  island  after  island  slowly  sink  beneath 
the  water,  fresh  bases  would  be  successively  afforded  for  the  growth  of 
the  corals,  and  the  outer  edge  elevated  by  their  continual  labour,  thus 
transforming  the  space  into  a  sort  of  circular  lagune.  The  madreporic 
deposits  would  thus  form  an  isolated  girdle,  and  the  lagune,  which  occu- 
pies the  centre,  would  become  deeper  and  deeper  in  proportion  to  the 
lowering  of  the  soil.     This  is  the  second  stage  of  the  madreporic  isle. 

The  existence  of  the  atolls  are  thus  subordinated  to  two  principal 
conditions :  the  ,progressive  subsidence  of  the  shore  washed  by  the 
sea,  and  the  existence  of  coral  formed  of  stony  cells,  the  growth  and 
multiplication  of  which  are  extremely  rapid. 
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It  follows  from  this  that  madreporic  isles  cannot  exist  in  all  seas ; 
that  they  only  have  their  hirth  in  the  Torrid  zone,  or  at  least  near 
the  Tropics,  for  it  is  only  in  these  regions  where  the  warmth  exists, 
80  necessary  to  their  development,  that  the  madrepores  show  them- 
selyes  in  greatest  ahnndance. 

The  great  field  of  madreporic  formations,  in  short,  is  found  in 
the  warm  parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  from  this  point,  as  from 
a  common  centre,  round  which  are  ranged  the  series  of  madreporic 
isles  and  islets,  that  it  will  he  usefol,  in  concluding  this  chapter,  to 
trace  their  geographical  distrihution.  We  borrow  the  materials  for 
this  from  Milne  Edwards's  tableaux  of  their  distribution  in  the 
principal  seas  of  the  world. 

It  is,  as  we  have  said,  only  in  the  warm  parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
that  the  great  mass  of  these  islands  are  found.  They  give  birth 
towards  the  south  to  the  group  of  atolls  known  as  the  archipelago 
of  the  Bashee  Islands,  the  extreme  limit  of  the  region  being  the  Isle  of 
Ducie.  A  multitude  of  other  islands  of  the  same  nature  are  sparsely 
scattered  over  the  sea,  up  to  the  east  c6ast  of  Australia.  There 
are  enormous  areas  here,  in  which  every  single  island  is  of  coral  for- 
mation, and  is  raised  to  the  height  at  which  the  waves  can  throw  up 
fragments.  The  Badack  group  is  an  angular  square,  four  hundred 
miles  loDg  by  two  hundred  and  forty  broad.  Between  this  group  and 
the  Low  Archipelago  itself,  eight  hundred  and  forty  miles  by  four 
hundred  and  twenty,  there  are  groups  and  single  islands  covering  a 
linear  space  of  more  than  four  thousand  miles.  To  the  north  of  the 
Equator,  the  archipelago  of  the  Caroline  Islands  constitutes  a  very 
considerable  group  of  madreporic  formation,  comprehending  upwards 
of  a  thousand,  extending  in  a  broad  belt  over  nearly  forty  degrees  of 
longitude.  On  the  other  hand,  all  along  the  coast  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, round  the  GtJapagos  and  the  Isle  of  Paques,  we  find  no  trace  of 
them.  The  reason  assigned  is,  that  in  these  regions  a  great  current  of 
cold  water,  flowing  from  the  Antarctic  Pole,  so  much  lowers  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  sea,  that  the  zoophytes  no  longer  possess  the  requisite  vigour. 

We  still  meet  with  atolls  in  the  Chinese  Seas,  and  madreporic 
barrier  reefs  are  abundant  round  the  Marianne  and  Philippine  Islands. 
These  marginal  reefs  form  also  an  immense  tract,  from  the  Isle  of 
Timor,  along  the  south  coast  of  Sumatra,  up  to  the  island  of  Nicobar, 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
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To  the  west  of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  the  Maldive  and  Laccadive 
Islands  form  the  extremity  of  another  group  of  atolls,  and  important 
madreporic  ree&,  which  extend  towards  the  south,  hy  the  Maldives 
and  the  ChagoB  Islands ;  they  consist  of  low  coral  formations,  densely 
clothed  with  cocoa-nut  trees.  The  Maldives,  the  most  southerly 
cluster,  include  upwards  of  a  thousand  islands  and  reefs  ;  the  Lacca- 
dives,  seventeen  in  number,  are  of  similar  origin.  The  Saya  de  Malha 
bank,  towards  the  south-east,  constitutes  a  further  group  of  madre- 
poric islets.  Finally,  the  coast  of  the  Mauritius,  of  Madagascar,  of 
the  Seychelles,  and  even  the  African  continent,  from  the  nwi-hem 
extremity  of  the  Mozambique  Channel  to  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea, 
are  studded  with  numerous  reefe  of  the  same  nature.  They  fail, 
however,  almost  completely,  along  the  coast  of  the  Asiatic  continent, 
where,  among  others,  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Indus,  and  the 
Granges,  enter  the  sea,  and  diversify  its  inhabitants.  The  western 
coast  of  Africa,  and  the  east  coast  of  the  American  continent,  are 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  great  madreporic  ree&,  but  they  abound  in 
the  Caribbean  Seas.  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  the  vast  fresh- 
water current  of  the  Mississippi  debouches  into  the  sea,  they  are 
unknown.  It  is  principally  on  the  north  coast  and  upon  the  eastern 
flanks  of  the  chain  of  West  Indian  Islands  that  the  madreporic  reefs 
show  themselves  in  these  regions. 

The  polyps  which  have  produced  these  vast  ranges  of  islands 
would  be  set  down,  at  first  sight,  as  the  most  incapable  objects  in 
creation  for  accomplishing  it.  In  the  case  of  the  Pennatulidjp,  the 
case  is  coriaceous,  strengthened  with  calcareous  particles  ;  the  interior 
is  a  fibrous  net-work  containing  a  transparent  jelly  in  the  squares,  and 
permeated  by  a  certain  number  of  longitudinal  cartilaginous  tubes ;  the 
soft  part  is  uniformly  gelatinous,  but  the  skin  is  also  coriaceous,  with 
a  great  number  of  calcareous  spicula  placed  parallel  to  (me  another, 
adding  greatly  to  its  strength  and  consistency. 

The  polyps  are  placed  in  this  external  fleshy  crust ;  their  position 
being  marked  by  an  orifice  on  the  surface,  distinguished  by  eight 
star-like  rays,  which  open  when  the  upper  portion  of  the  body  is  forced 
outwards,  in  which  state  it  resembles  a  cylindrical  bladder  or  nipple 
crowned  with  a  fringe  of  tentacula,  which  surround  the  mouth. 
Under  this  orifice  is  the  stomach,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  cylinder; 
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The  space  between  this  stomach  and  the  outer  envelope  is  divided 
into  eight  eqnal  compartments  or  cells  by  as  many  tldn  septa,  ori-^ 
ginating  in  a  labial  rim  or  lip  between  the  basis  of  the  tentacnla,  which 
descend  through  the  cylinder  attached  on  the  one  side  to  the  inner 
tonic  of  the  body,  and  on  the  other  to  the  stomach,  which  is  thus 
retained  in  its  position. 

The  protruding  portion  of  the  polyp  is  very  delicate,  the  internal 
viscera  being,  as  it  were,  enclosed  in  a  bladder  formed  of  two  very  thin 
membranes  in  intimate  union,  so  transparent  as  to  permit  a  view  of 
their  arrangement.  At  the  base  of  the  body,  where  thickest,  it  coalesces 
with  the  base  of  the  adjacent  polyp ;  thus  constituting  the  common 
cortical  portion  into  which  each  animal  retreats  at  will,  by  a  process 
in  many  respects  resembling  that  by  which  a  snail  draws  in  its  horns. 
In  the  greater  number  of  Asteroidm  this  common  portion  secretes 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  deposited  in  the  meshes  of  its  tissues 
either  in  granules  or  in  crystalline  spiculas,  which  imparts  a  solid 
consistency  to  the  whole.  The  inner  tissue  meanwhile  continues 
unaltered,  being  prolonged  throughout  the  polypiferous  lining  of  the 
cell,  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  the  longitudinal  canals  which  permeate 
the  whole  polyp,  as  well  as  the  tubular  net-work  with  which  the 
space  between  the  canals  is  occupied.  It  is  among  these  inner  tissues 
that  the  buds  or  gemmae  are  generated,  by  whose  increase  and  evolu- 
tion the  polyp  mass  is  enlarged,  the  shape  and  size  depending  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  buds  are  evolved ;  for  in  some,  as  in  the  Pen- 
natulidw*  determinate  spots  only  have  the  appropriated  organization, 
while  in  others,  as  in  Alcyonium,  the  generative  faculty  appears  to  be 
undefined  and  more  difiused. 

The  Actiniaria. 

Here  we  leave  the  group  of  polyps  which  form  united  families. 
The  Sea  Anemones,  of  which  the  Actinia  are  the  type,  consist  of 
ZoarUhaires,  which  produce  no  corals,  that  is  to  say,  of  polyps 
whose  covering  remains  always  soft,  and  in  whose  interior  nothing 
solid  is  produced.  This  order  is  usually  divided  into  two  families — 
the  AdiniacUe,  having  the  tentacles  in  uninterrupted  circles,  with  no 
corallum,  and  the  Minyadinm,  having  globose  bodies,  and  very  short 
tentacula. 
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The  modern  aqnarimn  exposes  the  spectator  to  many  wonderful 
surprises.  Coiled  up  against  the  transparent  crystal  walls  of  the  basin, 
he  observes  living  creatures  of  the  most  brilliant  shades  of  colonr, 
and  more  resembling  flowers  than  animals.  Supported  by  a  sohd 
base  and  cylindrical  stem,  he  sees  them  terminate  like  the  corolla  of  a 
flower,  as  in  the  petals  of  the  anemone :  these  are  the  animals  we  call 
Sea  Anemones — curious  zoophytes,  which,  as  all  persons  familiar  with 
the  sea  shore  may  have  observed,  are  now  seen  suspended  from  the 
rocks,  and  presently  buiried  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  floating  on 
its  snrfEtce.  These  charming  and  timid  creatures  are  also  called 
Actinia,  as  indicatang  their  disposition  to  form  rays  or  stars,  from  the 
Greek  axrlvy  a  ray. 

The  body  of  these  animals  is  cylindrical  in  form,  terminating 
beneath  in  a  muscular  disk,  which  is  generally  large  and  distinct, 
enabling  them  to  cling  vigorously  to  foreign  bodies.  It  terminates 
above  in  an  npper  disk,  bearing  many  rows  of  tentacles,  which  differ 
&om  each  other  only  in  their  size.  These  tentacles  are  sometimes 
decorated  with  brilliant  colours,  forming  a  species  of  collarette,  consist- 
ing of  contractile  and  often  retractile  tubes,  pierced  at  their  points  with 
an  orifice,  whence  issue  jets  of  water,  which  is  ejected  at  the  will  of 
the  animal.  Arranged  in  multiples  of  circles,  they  distribute  them- 
selves with  perfect  regularity  round  the  mouth.  These  are  the  arms 
of  this  species  of  zoophyte. 

The  mouth  of  the  Actinia  opens  among  the  tentacles.  Oval  in 
form,  it  communicates  by  means  of  a  tube  with  a  stomach,  broad  and 
short,  which  descends  vertically,  and  abuts  by  a  large  opening  on  the 
visceral  cavity,  the  interior  of  which  is  divided  into  httle  cells  or 
chambers.  These  cells  and  chambers  are  not  all  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions ;  in  parting  from  the  cylindrical  walls  of  the  body,  they  advance, 
the  one  increasing,  the  others  getting  smaller,  in  the  direction  of  the 
centre.  Moreover,  they  have  many  kinds  of  cells,  which  dispose  them- 
selves in  their  different  relations  with  great  regularity — their  tenta- 
cula,  which  correspond  with  them,  being  arranged  in  circles  radiating 
more  or  less  from  the  centre. 

The  stomach  of  the  sea  anemones  fulfils  a  multitude  of  functions. 
At  first,  it  is  the  digestive  organ  ;  it  is  also  the  seat  of  respiration  ;  and 
is  unceasingly  moistened  by  the  water,  which  it  passes  through,  imbibes, 
an4  ejects.     The  visceral  cavity  absorbs  the  atmospheric  air  contained 
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in  the  water ;  for  the  stomach  is  also  a  Iting,  and  through  the  same 
organ  it  ejects  its  young  1  In  short,  the  reproductive  organs,  the  eggs, 
and  the  larvae,  are  all  connected  with  the  tentacles  or  arms.  In  the 
month  of  September  the  eggs  are  fecundated,  and  the  larvae  or  embryos 
developed.  As  Fredol  says  in  "  La  Monde  de  la  Mer,"  "  These  animals 
bear  their  young,  not  upon  their  arms,  but  in  their  arms.  The  larvae 
generally  pass  firom  the  tentacula  into  the  stomach,  and  are  afterwards 
ejected  from  the  mouth  along  with  the  rejecta  of  their  food — a  most 
singular  formation,  in  which  the  stomach  breathes,  and  the  mouth 
serves  the  purposes  of  accouchement — facts  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  believe  on  other  than  the  most  positive  evidence.** 

"  The  Daisy-like  Anemones  {Sagartia  heUis — Gosse),  in  the  Zoo- 
logical Grardens  of  Paris,"  says  Fredol,  "  frequently  throw  up  little 
embryos,  which  are  dispersed,  and  attach  themselves  to  various  parts  of 
the  aquarium,  and  finally  become  miniature  anemones  exactly  like  the 
parent.  An  actinia  which  had  taken  a  very  copious  repast  ejected  a 
portion  of  it  about  twenty-four  hours  later,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
ejected  food  were  found  thirty-eight  young  individuals.**  According 
to  Dalyell,  an  accouchement  is  here  a  fit  of  indigestion. 

The  lower  class  of  animals  have,  in  &ct,  as  the  general  basis  of 
their  organization,  a  sac  with  a  single  opening,  which  is  applied,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  a  great  variety  of  uses.  It  receives  and  rejects ;  it 
swallows  and  it  vomits.  ITie  vomiting  becomes  necessary  and  habi- 
tual— the  normal  condition,  in  short,  of  the  animal — and  is  perhaps 
a  source  of  pleasure  to  it,  for  it  is  not  a  malady,  but  a  function,  and 
even  a  function  multiplied.  In  the  sea  anemone  it  expels  the  excre- 
ment, and  lays  its  eggs ;  in  others,  as  we  have  seen,  it  even  serves 
the  purposes  of  respiration ;  so  that  the  animal  flowers  may  probably 
be  said  to  enjoy  their  regular  and  periodical  vomit. 

The  sea  anemones  multiply  their  species  in  another  manner.  On 
the  edge  of  their  base  certain  bud-Uke  excrescences  may  often  be  ob- 
served. These  buds  are  by-and-by  transformed  into  embryos,  which 
detach  themselves  from  the  mother,  and  soon  become  individuals  in 
all  respects  resembling  her.  This  mode  of  reproduction  greatly  re- 
sembles some  of  the  vegetative  processes.  Another  and  very  singular 
mode  of  reproduction  has  been  noted  by  Mr.  Hogg  in  the  case  of 
Actinia  mUet,  Wishing  to  detach  this  anemone  from  the  aquarium, 
this  gentleman  used  every  effort  to  effect  his  purpose  ^   but  only 
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succeeded,  after  violent  exertions,  in  tearing  the  lower  part  of  the 
animal.  Six  portions  remained  attached  to  the  glass  walls  of  the 
aqnarinnu  At  the  end  of  eight  days,  attempts  were  again  made  to 
detach  these  fragments ;  but  it  was  observed,  with  much  surprise,  that 
they  shrank  from  the  touch  and  contracted  themselves.  Each  of  them 
soon  became  crowned  with  a  little  row  of  tentacula,  and  finally  each 
fragment  became  a  new  anemone.  Every  part  of  these  strange  crea- 
tures thus  becomes  a  separate  being  when  detached,  while  the  mutilated 
mother  continues  to  live  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  In  short,  it  has 
long  been  known  that  the  sea  anemones  may  be  cut  limb  from  limb, 
mutilated,  divided,  and  subdivided.  One  part  of  the  body  cut  off  is 
quickly  replaced.  Cut  off  the  tentacles  of  an  actinia,  and  they  are 
replaced  in  a  short  time,  and  the  experiment  may  be  repeated  in- 
definitely. The  experiments  made  by  M.  Trembley  of  Geneva  upon 
the  fresh-water  polypi  were  repeated  by  the  Abbe  Dicquemare  on  the 
sea  anemones.  He  mutilated  and  tormented  them  in  a  himdred  ways. 
The  parts  cut  off  continued  to  live,  and  the  mutilated  creature  had  the 
power  of  reproducing  the  parts  of  which  it  had  been  deprived.  To 
those  who  accused  the  Abbe  of  cruelty  in  thus  torturing  the  poor 
creatures,  he  replied  that,  so  far  from  being  a  cause  of  suffering  to 
them,  "  he  had  increased  their  term  of  hfe,  and  renewed  their 
youth." 

The  Adiniadas  vary  in  their  habitat  from  pools  near  low-water  mark 
to  eighteen  or  twenty  fathoms  water,  whence  they  have  been  dredged 
up.  "  They  adhere,"  says  Dr.  Johnston,  "  to  rocks,  shells,  and  other 
extraneous  bodies  by  means  of  a  glutinous  secretion  from  their  en- 
larged base,  but  they  can  leave  their  hold  and  remove  to  another  station 
whensoever  it  pleases  them,  either  by  gliding  along  with  a  slow  and 
almost  imperceptible  movement  (half  an  inch  in  five  minutes),  as  is  their 
usual  method,  or  by  reversing  the  body  and  using  the  tentacula  for  the 
purpose  of  feet,  as  B&umur  asserts,  and  as  I  have  once  w^itnessed ;  or, 
lastly,  inflating  the  body  with  water,  so  as  to  render  it  more  buoyant, 
they  detach  themselves,  and  are  driven  to  a  distance  by  the  random 
motion  of  the  waves.  They  feed  on  shrimps,  small  crabs,  w^helks,  and 
similar  shelled  moUusca,  and  probably  on  all  animals  brought  within 
their  reach  whose  strength  or  agihty  is  insufficient  to  extricate  them 
from  the  grasp  of  their  numerous  tentacula  ;  for  as  these  organs  can 
be  inflected  in  any  direction,  and  greatly  lengthened,  they  are  capable 
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of  being  applied  to  every  point,  and  adhere  by  suction  with  consider- 
able tenacity,  throwing  out,  according  to  Gaertner,  of  their  whole 
sorfiEice  a  number  of  extremely  minute  suckers,  which,  sticking  fast  to 
the  small  protuberances  of  the  skin,  produce  the  sensation  of  roughness, 
which  is  so  fieu:  from  being  painful  that  it  even  cannot  be  called  dis* 
agreeable. 

"  The  size  of  the  prey  is  frequently  in  unseemly  disproportion  to 
the  preyer,  being  often  equal  in  bulk  to  itself.  I  had  once  brought 
me  a  specimen  of  A,  crassicornia,  that  might  have  been  originally  two 
inches  in  diameter,  which  had  somehow  contrived  to  swallow  a  valve 
of  Peden  maximus  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  saucer.  The  shell, 
fixed  within  the  stomach,  was  so  placed  as  to  divide  it  completely  into 
two  halves,  so  that  the  body,  stretched  tensely  over,  had  become 
thin  and  flattened  like  a  pancake.  All  communication  between  the 
inferior  portion  of  the  stomach  and  the  mouth  was  of  course  prevented ; 
yet,  instead  of  emaciating  and  dying  of  atrophy,  the  animal  had  availed 
itself  of  what  undoubtedly  had  been  a  very  untoward  accident  to  in- 
crease its  enjoyment  and  its  chance  of  double  fare.  A  new  mouth, 
furnished  with  two  rows  of  numerous  tentacula,  was  opened  up  on 
what  had  been  the  base,  and  led  to  the  under  stomach ;  the  individual 
had  indeed  become  a  sort  of  Siamese  Twin,  but  with  greater  intimacy 
and  extent  in  its  unions !" 

The  sea  anemones  pass  nearly  all  their  life  fixed  to  some  rock,  to 
which  they  seem  to  have  taken  root.  There  they  live  a  sort  of  im- 
conscious  and  obtuse  existence,  gifted  with  an  instinct  so  obscure 
that  they  are  not  even  conscious  of  the  prey  in  their  vicinity  until  it 
is  actually  in  contact,  when  it  seizes  it  in  its  mouth  and  swallows  it. 
Nevertheless,  though  habitually  adherent,  they  can  move,  gliding  and 
creeping  slowly  by  successive  contractile  and  relaxing  movements  of  the 
body,  extending  one  edge  of  their  base  and  relaxing  the  opposite  one. 

At  the  approach  of  cold  weather  the  Aciiniadm  descend  into  the 
deepest  water,  where  they  find  a  more  agreeable  temperature. 

We  have  said  that  the  sea  anemones  are  scarcely  possessed  of  vital 
instinct ;  but  they  are  capable  of  certain  voluntary  movements. 
Under  the  influence  of  light,  they  expand  their  tentacles  as  the  daisy 
displays  its  florets.  If  the  animal  is  touched,  or  the  water  is  agitated 
in  its  neighbourhood,  the  tentacles  close  immediately.  These  ten- 
tacles appear  occasionally  to  serve  the  purpose  of  offensive  arms.    The 
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hand  of  the  man  who  has  touched  them  becomes  red  and  inflamed. 
M.  HoUard  has  seen  small  mackerel,  two  to  three  inches  long,  peridi 
when  touched  by  the  tentacles  of  the  Green  Actinia  (Comadis  viridis — 
Allman).  This  is  a  charming  little  animal.  "  The  brilliancy  of  its 
colours  and  the  great  elegance  of  its  tentacular  crown  when  folly 
expanded,"  says  Professor  Allman,  "  render  it  eminently  attractive ; 
hundreds  may  often  be  seen  in  a  single  pool,  and  few  sights  will  be 
retained  with  greater  pleasure  by  the  naturaUst  than  that  presented 
by  these  little  zoophytes,  as  they  expand  their  green  and  rpsy  crowns 
amid  the  algas,  millepores,  and  plumy  corals,  co-tenants  of  their  rock- 
covered  vase.** 

The  toxological  properties  of  the  Actinia  have  been  attributed  to 
certain  sp^ial  cells  full  of  liquid ;  but  M.  Hollard  believes  that  these 
effects  are  neither  constant  enough  nor  sufficiently  general  to  con- 
stitute the  chief  function  of  these  organs,  which  are  found  in  all  the 
species  and  over  their  whole  surfistce,  external  and  internal  Though 
quite  incapable  of  disceming  their  prey  at  a  distance,  the  sea  ane- 
mone seizes  it  with  avidity  when  it  comes  to  offer  itself  up  a  victim. 
If  some  adventurous  little  worm,  or  some  young  and  sluggish  crustacean, 
happens  to  ruffle  the  expanded  involucrum  of  an  actinia  in  its  lazy 
progress  through  the  water,  the  animal  strikes  it  at  once  vnih  its  ten- 
tacles, and  instinctively  sweeps  it  into  its  open  mouth.  This  habit 
may  be  observed  in  any  aquarium,  and  is  a  feivourite  spectacle  at  the 
"  Jardin  d'Acclimitation  **  of  Paris,  at  noon  on  Sunday  and  Wednesday, 
when  the  aquatic  animals  are  fed.  Small  morsels  of  food  are  thrown 
into  the  water.  Prawns,  shrimps,  and  other  crustaceans  and  zoophytes 
inhabiting  this  medium,  chase  the  morsels  as  they  sink  to  the  bottom 
of  the  basin ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  Actinia ;  the  morsels  glide 
downwards  within  the  twentieth  part  of  an  inch  of  their  crown 
without  its  presence  being  suspected.  It  requires  the  aid  of  a  pro- 
pitious wand,  directed  by  the  hand  of  the  keeper,  to  guide  the  food 
right  down  on  the  animal.  Then  its  arms  or  tentacles  seize  upon 
the  prey,  and  its  repast  commences  forthwitL 

The  Actinia  are  at  once  gluttonous  and  voracious.  They  seize 
their  food  with  the  help  of  the  tentacula,  and  engulf  in  their 
stomach,  as  we  have  seen,  substances  of  a  volume  and  consisten6e 
which  contrast  strangely  with  their  dimensions  and  softness.  In  less 
timn  an  hour^  M.  Hollard  observed  that  one  of  these  creatures  voided 
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the  shell  of  a  mussely  and  disposed  of  a  crab  all  to  its  hardest  parts;  nor 
was  it  slow  to  reject  these  hard  parts,  by  turning  its  stomach  inside 
onty  aa  one  might  turn  out  one's  pocket,  in  order  to  empty  it  of  its 
contents.  We  have  seen  in  Dr.  Johnston's  account  of  A.  crassicornia 
that  when  threatened  with  death  by  hunger,  from  having  swallowed  a 
shell  which  separated  it  into  two  halves,  at  the  end  of  eleven  days  it 
had  opened  a  new  mouth,  provided  with  separate  rows  of  tentacula. 
The  accident  which,  in  ordinary  animals,  would  have  left  it  to  perish 
of  hunger,  became,  in  the  sea  anemone,  the  source  of  redoubled  gas- 
tronomical  enjoyment. 

"  The  anemones,"  IWdol  tells  us, "  are  voracious,  and  foil  of  energy ; 
nothing  escapes  their  gluttony;  every  creature  which  approaches 
them  is  seized,  engulfed,  and  devoured.  Nevertheless,  with  all  the 
power  of  their  mouth,  their  insatiable  stomachs  cannot  retain  the  prey 
they  have  swallowed.  In  certain  circumstances  it  contrives  to  escape, 
in  others  it  is  adroitly  snatched  away  by  some  neighbouring  marauder 
more  cunning  and  more  active  than  the  anemope. 

In  Pl.  IV.  are  represented  the  principal  species  of  Anemone  usually 
observed  in  the  aquarium.  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3,  A.  Bulcata,  is  surmised 
by  Johnson  to  be  the  young  of  A.  effosta  (linn.).  It  is  also  quoted  as  a 
synonyme  of  Anihea  cereus,  from  Drayton's  stanza : 

"  Anthea  of  the  flowers,  that  hath  a  general  charge, 
And  Syrinx  of  the  weeds,  that  grow  upon  the  marge/* 

Fig.  4,  Phymadis  Sanctse  Helense  (Edw.) ;  Fig.  5,  A,  Capensis 
(Lesson) ;  Fig.  6,  A,  Peruviana  (Lesson) ;  Fig.  7,  A,  Sanctse  Cathe- 
rinse;  Fig.  8,  A.  amdhystina  (Quoy);  Fig.  9,  Comactis  viridis 
(Milne  Edwards). 

"It  is  sometimes  observed  in  aquariums  that  a  shrimp,  which 
has  seen  the  prey  devoured  from  a  distance,  will  throw  itself  upon  the 
raviaher,  and  audaciously  wrest  the  prey  from  him  and  devour  it  before 
his  eyes,  to  his  great  disappointment.  Even  when  the  savoury  morsel 
has  been  swallowed,  the  shrimp,  by  great  exertions,  succeeds  in  ex- 
tracting it  from  the  stomacL  Seating  itself  upon  the  extended 
disk  of  the  anemone,  with  its  small  feet  it  prevents  the  approach  of 
the  tentacles,  at  the  same  time  that  it  inserts  its  claws  into  the 
digestive  cavity  and  seizes  the  food.  In  vain  the  anemone  tries  to 
contract  its  gills  and  close  its  mouth.     Sometimes  the  conflict  between 
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the  sedentary  zoophyte  and  the  vagrant  crustacean  becomes  serious. 
When  the  former  is  strong  and  robust,  the  aggression  is  repelled,  and 
the  shrimp  runs  the  risk  of  supplementing  the  repast  of  the  anemone.*' 

If  the  actinias  are  voracious,  they  can  also  support  a  prolonged 
period  of  fasting.  They  have  been  known  to  live  two  and  even  three 
years  without  having  received  any  nourishment."* 

Although  the  sea  anemone  is  said  to  be  delicate  eating,  man  derives 
very  little  benefit  from  them  in  that  respect.  In  Provence,  Italy,  and 
Greece,  the  Green  Actinia  is  in  great  repute,  and  Dicquemare  speaks  of 
A.  crassicornis  as  delicate  food.  *'  Of  dl  the  kinds  of  sea  anemones,  I 
would  prefer  this  for  the  table ;  being  boiled  some  time  in  sea  water, 
they  acquire  a  firm  and  palatable  consistence,  and  may  then  be  eaten 
with  any  kind  of  sauce.  They  are  of  an  inviting  appearance,  of  a 
light  shivering  texture,  and  of  a  soft  white  and  reddish  hue.  Their 
smell  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  warm  crab  or  lobster."  Dr.  Johnston 
admits  the  tempting  description,  and  does  not  doubt  their  being  not 
less  a  luxury  than  the  sea  urchins  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  snails  of  the 
Boman  epicures,  but  he  was  not  induced  to  test  its  truth.  Bondeletius 
tells  us,  having,  as  Dr.  Johnston  thinks,  A.  crassuornis  in  view,  that  it 
brings  a  good  price  at  Bordeaux.  Actinia  dianthus  also  is  good  to 
eat,  quoth  Dicquemare,  and  Plaucus  directs  the  cook  to  dress  it  after 
the  manner  of  dressing  oysters,  with  which  it  is  frequently  eaten. 
Actinia  coriacea  is  found  in  the  market  at  Kochefort  during  the 
months  of  January,  February,  and  March.  Its  flesh  is  said  to  be 
both  delicate  and  savoury. 

With  these  general  considerations,  we  proceed  to  note  some  of  the 
more  remarkable  genera  and  species  of  these  interesting  creatures. 
Among  these,  the  species  represented  in  Pl.  IV.  are  those  usually 
seen  collected  in  such  aquariums  as  those  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  of 
London  and  the  Gardens  of  Acclimatization  of  Paris. 

The  first  section  of  the  Actiniadse^  according  to  Milne  Edwards,  in- 
cludes the  (Common  Actinia,  the  feet  of  which  are  broad  and  adherent, 
the  lateral  walls  soft  and  imperforate.  To  this  section  belongs,  among 
others,  the  genera  Anemaniu,  Actinia,  and  Metridium. 

The  Green  Actinia  (A.  viridis)  has  very  numerous  tentacula,  some- 
times as  many  as  two  hundred,  exceeding  in  length  the  breadth  of  the 

♦  **  On  en  a  vu  vivro  deux  et  meme  troia  ans,  sana  reoevoir  de  nourriture." — Vie  df$ 
AnimatUf  p.  117. 
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body,  of  a  fine  browmah  or  olive  green,  and  rose-coloured  at  the  extremity. 
The  trunk  is  of  a  greyish  green  or  brown ;  the  disk  is  brown  with 
greenish  rays.  This  species  is  plentiful  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
in  the  Channel  When  attached  to  the  vertical  sides  of  a  rock,  a 
little  below  the  surfeuse  of  the  water,  in  which. position  it  is  often  seen 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  tentacles  hang  suspended  as  if 
the  animal  had  no  power  to  display  them  in  their  radiate  form ;  but 
when  fixed  horizontally  in  a  calm  sea,  they  are  spread  out  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  are  kept  in  a  state  of  continual  agitation ;  its  long,  mane- 
like tentacula,  fully  expanded,  float  and  balance  themselyes  in  the 
water  in  spite  of  the  action  of  the  waves,  presenting  a  most  interesting 
spectacle  as  it  displays  its  beauties  a  few  feet  below  the  passing  boat. 

A,  dianihus  (Ellis),  having  a  number  of  synonymes,  is  represented 
in  Pii.  V.  Fig.  1 ;  its  body  is  smooth  and  cylindrical ;  the  disk  marked 
in  the  centre  with  davate  radiating  bands;  tentacula  numerous, 
irregular,  the  outer  small,  and  forming  round  the  margin  a  thick 
filamentous  fringe.  This  species  attaches  itself  to  rocks  and  shells 
in  deep  water,  or  within  low-water  mark,  to  which  it  permanently 
attaches  itself,  and  cannot  be  removed  without  organic  injury  to  the 
base.  When  contracted,  the  body  presents  a  thick,  short,  sub-cylin- 
drical form,  about  three  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
and  about  five  inches  when  fully  expanded ;  the  skin  is  smooth,  of  an 
uniform  olive,  whitish,  cream,  or  flesh  colour.  The  centre  of  the  disk 
is  ornamented  with  a  circle  of  white  bands,  radiating  from  the  mouth, 
the  lamellaB  running  across,  the  circumference  being  perceptible 
through  the  transparent  skin.  From  the  narrow,  colourless  inter- 
spaces between  the  lamellae  the  tentacula  originate.  "They  are 
placed,*'  says  Dr.  Johnston,  "  between  the  mouth  and  the  margin, 
which  is  encircled  by  a  dense  fringe  of  incontestable  beauty,  composed 
of  innumerable  short  tentacula  or  filaments,  forming  a  thick,  furry 
border."  In  Pl.  Y.  Fig.  2,  we  have  probably  Gaertner's  Anihea  cereuSy 
the  body  of  which  is  a  light  chestnut  colour,  smooth,  sulcated  length- 
wise, with  tentacula  rising  from  the  disk  to  the  number,  in  aged 
animals,  of  two  hundred.  Sagartia  viduata — Gosse  (Fig.  4)  has  the 
body  adherent,  cylindrical,  without  a  skin,  destitute  of  warts,  emitting 
capsuliferous  filaments  from  pores;  nettling-threads  short,  densely 
armed  with  a  brush  of  hairs ;  tentacles  conical.  A,  picta  (Pl.  IY. 
Fig.  6),  which  Professor  Edward  Forbes  changes  to  Aclanisia  jalliata^ 
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is  described  by  Mr.  Adams,  who  first  disooyered  it,  ^as  longitadi- 
nally  sulcated,  having  the  edges  of  the  base  crenated ;  the  lower  part 
an  obscure  red,  and  the  upper  part  transparent  white,  marked  with 
fine  purple  spots;  the  outer  circumference  of  the  aperture  has  a 
narrow  stripe  of  pink.  When  expanded,  the  superior  diviflkm  of 
the  body  seems  formed  of  membrane.  From  perforated  warts  placed 
without  order  on  the  outer  coat,  issued  white  filamentous  substanees 
variously  twisted  together.  I  have  obeenred,"  he  adds,  ^'similar 
bodies  ejected  from  the  mouths  of  all  the  species  of  this  genus  which 
have  fallen  within  my  notice." 

A.  mesembryatUhemum  (Johnston). — The  A.  equina  of  Lesson 
(Pl.  IY.  Fig.  6),  known  in  France  as  the  Cul  cCane,  is  extremely  common 
in  the  Channel  on  rocks  between  the  tide  marks.  It  attaches  itself 
chiefly  to  rocks  beaten  by  the  waves  and  exposed  to  view  at  the  moment 
of  reflux.  The  body  is  from  two  to  three  inches  in  height,  and  from  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter;  hemispherical  when  contracted, 
it  resembles  a  bell  perforated  at  the  summit,  dilated  into  a  cylinder. 
When  fully  extended  the  tentacula  are  nearly  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
body,  of  a  uniform  liver  colour,  or  olive  green,  and  sometimes  streaked 
with  blue,  having  a  greenish  line  either  continuous  or  in  spots,  the  base 
generally  of  a  greenish  colour  encircled  with  an  azure  blue  line,  often 
streaked  with  red.  The  tentacula  are  terminated  by  a  small  pore.  Its 
colour  is  variable,  but  generally  it  is  of  a  violet-red.  Sometimes  it 
presents  round  spots  of  a  fine  green ;  at  other  times  it  is  only  of  a 
greenish  hue ;  the  edge  of  the  feet  have  a  narrow  border  of  red,  with 
green  and  blue  beneath. 

Metridium  dtanthus  has  a  thick  body  with  russet  grey  skin,  the 
disk  strongly  lobed,  thin  and  transparent  round  the  mouth;  the 
tentacula  very  numerous,  very  short,  and  occupying  a  broad,  strong 
zone  upon  the  disk.  The  mesial  lines  are  whitish  and  wide  apart ; 
externally  they  are  closer,  papiliform,  and  brown.  This  species  is 
found  on  stones  and  shells  in  the  North  Sea  and  in  the  Channel. 

The  verrucous,  or  warty  section  of  the  Adiniadse,  have  the  lateral 
walls  of  the  body  covered  with  agglutinated  tubercles,  and  well- 
developed  feet.  To  this  section  belong  the  Coriaceous  Cereus,  Actinia 
crassicornis  (Johnston),  and  A,  senilis  (Hollard  and  Dicquemare),  which 
seem  to  vary  in  habit.    Hollard  describes  them  as  frequently  buried 
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in  the  sands  on  the  shore,  while  Cocke  deecribea  them  "  as  attaching 
themaelTes  to  shellB  and  stones  in  deep  water,  or  attached  on  the 
littoral  to  the  sides  of  rocks,  in  crericee,  or  on  the  iaoe  of  clean  stooes 
in  sheltered  phtces."  The  body  is  yariegated,  green,  and  red ;  the 
tentacles  thick,  short,  and  greyish,  with  broad  roeeate  bands. 

The  Anemonee  belonging  to  the  fourth 
section,  or  tap-root«d  actinia,  have  the 
base  small,  and  terminating  in  a 
roouded  point,  and  the  body  mncb 
elongated,  as  in  Edwardsia  Calimor- 
jAo  (Fig.  80),  in  which  the  body 
is  non-adherent,  somewhat  woim-lifce, 
having  the  month  and  tentacnla  seated 
on  a  retractile  colmnn,  the  lower  ex- 
tremity infsted,  membranons,  and  re- 
tractile. 

In  the  great  family  of  the  Actinia- 
rianfl,  Hilne  Edwards  forms  a  special 
groop  of  the  PhyllaotinGB.  In  this 
group  the  polyps  are  simple,  fleshy, 
and  present  at  once  simple  and  oom- 
poeite  tentacnla.  Such  is  PhyUactis 
prmieaAi  (Fig.  81),  which  is  fonnd  in  *^*" '' 
the  neighbonrhood  of  Bio  Janeiro.  The  zoophyto  fixes  itself  npon 
the  rocks  on  the  sea  shore,  and  covers  itself  with  sand.  Its  trunk, 
of  cylindrical  fbnn,  is  of  a  fiesh-colonr,  with  vertical  lines,  having  red 
points.  The  interior  tentacles  form  two  simple  elongated  rows ;  the 
exterior  tentacles  are  spfttulate  and  lobed,  not  very  unlike  the  leaves 
of  the  oak. 

Another  gronp,  that  of  the  ThalassianthidEe,  is  distinguished  from 
the  preceding  by  having  all  its  tentacnla  short,  pinnate,  and  branching, 
or  papillifenras.  One  species  only  is  known,  T.  aster,  of  a  slate  colour, 
which  inhabits  the  Eed  Sea. 

In  the  last  group  of  Actiniadse,  as  arranged  by  BKIne  Edwards,  the 
polypes  occur  in  dusters,  and  are  multiplied  by  buds,  rising  from  a 
common  creeping,  root-like,  fleshy  base ;  they  thus  present  a  sort  of 
coriaceous  polypier,  as  in  Zoanthua  aocialis  (Fig.  82).  In  the  British 
Channel  this  species;  which  Dr.  Johnston  has  named  Z.  Cimcdii,  oiXfei 
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Mr.  Conch,  Jan.,  ia  found  along  ihe  Comifih  coast,  on  flat  elates  and 
rocks,  in  deep  v/atet,  and  from  one  to  ton  leagnea  from  the  shore,  li 
is  very  small,  resembling,  both  in  shape  and  size,  a  spUt  pea.  When 
living,  its  sorface  is  plain  bat  glandular,  becoming  coimgatod  when 
preserved.  When  semi-expanded,  which  ia  its  favourite  state,  it 
elevates  itself  to  twice  its  ordinary  height^  becoming  contracted  abont 
the  middle,  like  an  hour-glass.    When  the  creature  is  fully  expanded. 


the  tentacala  become  distended  and  elongated  to  about  the  length  of 
the  transverse  diameter  of  the  body  ;  and  they  are  generally  darker  at 
their  extremities  than  towards  the  base.  Uke  all  the  Actiniadaa,  the 
present  species  possess  a  power  of  considerably  alt«ring  their  ahape ; 
Bometimes  the  month  is  depressed,  and  at  others  it  is  elevat«d  into  an 
ohtnse  cone.  "  This  is  one  of  the  most  inactive  of  its  order,"  says 
Mr.  A.  Couch ;  "  for,  whether  in  a  state  of  contraction  or  expansion, 
it  will  remain  so  for  many  days  vnthont  apparent  change.  In  its  ex- 
paodedgtatea  toachwill  moke  it  contract,  and  it  will  commonly  remain 


80  for  many  days."  The  trailing  connecting-band  is  flat,  thin,  narrow, 
glaudnlar,  and  of  the  same  textnre  as  the  polyp,  sometimes  enlarging 
into  Bmall  papillary  eminences,  which,  aa  they  become  enlarged,  be- 
come developed  into  polyps. 


MrSYADISIAKS. 

The  Minyadinians  seem  to  represent  amoni^  tlio  Zoanthairia  the  fore 


pecnliar  to  the  FennatnU  t 


;  the  Alcyouians.     In  the  case  of 


these  animals,  the  base  of  the  body,  in  place  of  extending  itself  in  a 
disk-like  form,  in  order  to  grapple  with  the  rock  and  otUei  y^o^^a^^^ 
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at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  tiims  itself  inwards,  forming  a  90Ti  of  purse, 
which  seems  to  imprison  the  air.  From  this  results  a  sort  of  hjdro- 
static  apparatus,  aided  by  which  the  animals  can  float  in  the  water  and 
transport  themselves  from  one  place  to  another.  The  Blue  Minjade 
(Minyas  cyanea — Fig.  83)  will  serve  as  a  type  of  this  £Eunily ;  its 
globose,  melon-like  form  is  of  aznre  bine,  studded  with  white  wart-like 
excrescences ;  it  is  flattened  at  its  two  extremities  in  its  state  of  con- 
traction, and  it  has  three  rows  of  tentacula,  which  are  short,  cylindrical, 
and  white.  The  internal  organs  are  of  a  deUcate  rose  colour.  Cuvier 
places  this  species  among  the  Echinodermata,  but  the  observations  of 
Lesueur  and  Quoy,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  living  animal,  place 
it  among  the  Actiniadae.  Many  of  the  species,  which  are  usually 
fixed,  are  still  capable  of  swimming  and  of  inflating  their  suctorial 
disks ;  therefore  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  free  habit  oiMinyas 
cyanea  is  constant* 
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CHAPTEE  Vm. 

ACAXEPBLE,   OR  SEA  NETTLES. 
"  In  novA  fert  animus  mutatis  dkere  fonnas  corpora."— Ovio,  Met. 

The  class  Acalephae,  from  aKa\^(fyrj,  a  nettle,  so  called  from  the 
stinging  properties  which  many  of  them  possess,  include  a  great 
number  of  radiate  animals  of  which  the  Medusae  are  the  type.  They 
form  the  third  class  of  Cuvier's  zoophytes.  The  Acalephae,  forming 
the  first  order,  are  characterised  as  floating  and  swimming  in  the  sea 
by  means  of  the  contraction  and  dilation  of  their  bodies,  their  substance 
being  gelatinous,  without  apparent  fibres. 

The  great  genus  Medusa  is  characterised  by  having  a  disk,  more  or 
less  convex  above,  resembling  a  mushroom  or  expanded  umbrella — 
the  edgies  of  the  umbrella,  as  well  as  the  mouth  and  suckers,  being 
more  or  less  prolonged  into  pedicles,  which  take  their  place  in  the 
middle  of  the  lower  surface;  they  are  furnished  with  tentacula,  varying 
in  form  and  size,  which  have  given  rise  to  many  subdivisions,  with 
which  we  need  not  concern  ourselves. 

The  substance  of  the  disk  presents  an  uniform  cellular  appearance 
internally,  but  the  cellular  substance  being  very  soft,  no  trace  of 
fibre  is  observable.  Taken  from  the  sea  and  laid  upon  a  stone,  a 
Medusa  weighing  fifty  ounces  will  rapidly  diminish  to  five  or  six 
grains,  sinking  into  a  sort  of  deliquescence,  from  which  Spalanzani 
concluded  that  the  sea-water  penetrated  the  organic  texture  of  its 
substance,  and  constituted  the  principal  volume  of  the  animal.  Those 
which  have  cilia  round  their  margins  have  also  cellular  bands  running 
along  their  bases,  and  most  of  the  projectile  and  extensile  tentacula  and 
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filaments  have  sacs  and  canals  containing  fluids  at  their  roots.  Suckers 
are  also  found  at  the  extremities,  and  along  the  sides  of  these  tentacles 
in  several  genera  are  suckers,  by  which  they  are  able  more  securely  to 
catch  their  floating  prey,  or  to  anchor  themselves  when  at  rest.  The 
indications  of  nerves  or  nervous  system  are  too  slight  to  be  received  as 
evidence,  although  Dr.  Grant  observed  some  structure  which  he  thought 
could  only  belong  to  a  nervous  system,  and  Ehrenberg  thought  he  ob- 
served eyes  in  Medusa  aurita,  as  well  as  a  nervous  circle  formed  of  four 
gangUon-like  masses  disposed  round  the  mouth.  But  most  naturalists 
seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  touch  is  the  only  sense  of  which  any  con- 
clusive proof  can  be  advanced. 

Here  we  behold  a  class  of  bell-shaped  semi-transparent  organisms* 
which  float  gracefully  in  the  sea — a  great  family  of  soft,  wandering 
animals,  constituted  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  They  look  like 
floating  umbrellas,  breeches,  or,  better  still,  floating  mushrooms,  the 
footstalk  replaced  by  an  equally  central  body,  but  divided  into  diver- 
gent lobes  at  once  sinuous,  twisted,  and  fringed,  so  that  one  is  at  first 
tempted  to  take  them  for  a  species  of  root.  The  edges  of  the  umbrella 
or  mushroom  are  entire  or  dentate,  sometimes  elegantly  figured,  often 
ciliate,  or  provided  with  long  filiform  appendages  which  float  vertically 
in  the  water. 

Sometimes  the  animal  is  uncoloured,  and  limpid  as  crystal ;  some- 
times it  presents  a  slightly  opaline  appearance,  now  of  a  tender  blue, 
or  of  a  delicate  rose  colour;  at  other  times  it  reflects  the  most  brilliant 
and  vivid  tints. 

In  certain  species  the  central  parts  only  are  coloured,  showing 
brilliant  reds  and  yellows,  blues  or  violets,  the  rest  being  colourless. 
In  others  the  central  mass  seems  clothed  in  a  thin  iridescent  or 
diaphanous  veil,  like  the  light  evanescent  soap-bubble,  or  the  trans- 
parent glass  shade  which  covers  a  group  of  artificial  flowers. 

The  Acalephae  are  animals  without  consistence,  imbued  with  much 
water,  so  that  we  can  scarcely  comprehend  how  they  resist  the  agita- 
tion of  the  waves  and  the  force  of  the  currents  ;  the  waves,  however, 
float  without  hurting  them,  the  tempest  scatters  without  killing  them. 
When  the  sea  retires,  or  they  are  withdrawn  from  their  native  waters, 
their  substance  dissolves,  the  animal  is  decomposed,  they  are  reduced 
to  nothing ;  if  the  sun  is  ardent,  this  disorganisation  occurs  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  so  to  speak. 
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When  the  Medusae  trayel,  their  conyex  part  is  alwaijs  kept  in 
advance,  and  slightly  obUqne.  K  they  are  touched  while  swimming, 
even  lightly,  they  contract  their  tentacula,  fold  up  their  umbrella, 
and  sink  into  the  sea.  Like  Ehrenberg,  M.  Eolliker  thought  he  dis- 
covered visual  and  auditory  organs  in  an  Oceania,  and  Gegenbauer 
thought  he  detected  them  in  other  genera,  such  as  Rhizosiama  and 
Pdagia,  The  eyes  are  said  to  consist  of  certain  small,  hemispherical, 
cellulose,  coloured  masses,  in  which  are  sunk  small  crystalline  globules, 
the  free  parts  of  which  are  perfectly  naked.  The  supposed  auditory 
apparatus  is  seated  close  to  these  organs;  they  are  small  vesicles 
filled  with  liquid ;  the  eyes  having  neither  pupil  nor  cornea,  and  the 
ears  without  opening  or  arch. 

But  it  is  in  their  reproduction  that  these  evanescent  beings  present 
the  most  marvellous  phenomena.  At  one  period  of  the  year  the 
Medusse  are  charged  with  numbers  of  very  minute  eggs,  of  the  most 
lively  colours,  which  ''are  suspended  in  large  festoons  from  their 
floating  bodies.  In  some  cases  these  eggs  develop  themselves  grafted 
to  their  bodies,  and  are  only  detached  at  maturity.  In  other  cases 
the  larvsB  produced  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  mother;  they  are 
elongated  and  vermiform,  broad  at  their  extremity ;  we  speak  of  the 
microscopic  leeches,  which  have  vibrating  cilia,  scarcely  perceptible,  by 
which  they  execute  the  most  Hvely  motions.  At  the  end  of  a  certain 
time  they  are  transformed  into  polyps,  and  furnished  with  eight 
tentacula.  This  preparatory  sort  of  animal  seems  to  possess  the  faculty 
of  reproduction  by  means  of  certain  buds  or  tubercles  which  develop 
themselves  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  also  by  filaments  which 
start  up  here  and  there,  so  that  a  single  individual  originates  a 
numerous  colony.  This  polyp  is  subjected  to  a  transformation  still 
more  remarkable ;  its  structure  becomes  complex,  its  body  articulate, 
and  it  seems  to  be  composed  of  a  dozen  disks  piled  one  upon  the 
other,  like  the  jars  of  a  voltaic  pile  ;  the  upper  disk  is  convex,  and  is 
separated  from  the  colony  after  a  convulsive  effort ;  it  becomes  free, 
and  an  excessively  small,  star-like  Medusa  is  the  result ;  every  disk, 
that  is,  every  individual,  is  isolated  one  after  the  other  in  the  same 
manner. 

Thus  of  the  sexual  zoophytes  which  propagate  their  kind  according 
to  the  usual  laws ;  but  others  engender  young  which  have  no  resem- 
blance to  the  parent  zoophyte  at  all :  in  this  respect  they  are  neuter, 
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tiiat  is,  non-sexual,  or  agammis.  These  are  ptodaced  by  bndding,  or 
fiseipartty,  from  indiriduals  like  themBelves.  They  can  also  give 
sexool  diatiiictionB ;  bat  before  tbie  change  takes  place  the  creature, 
vhich  waB  simplo,  is  transformed  into  a  composite  animal,  and  it  is 
from  its  disaggregation  that  individuals  having  sexual  organs  are 
produced,  the  process  being  that  which  has  been  called  aXiernale  gene- 
ration. It  goes  on  in  a  perfectly  regalar  manner,  although  it  is  a  &ct 
that  the  young  never  resemble  their  mothers,  bnt  their  grandmothers. 
This  great  fiunily  of  Zoophytes  Gosse  divides  into — 
Diacophora,  having  the  body  in  the  form  of  a  circular  disk,  more  or 
lees  convex  and  umbrella-shaped,  moving  by  alternate  contractions 
and  expansions  of  the  disk. 


Clenophora,  body  cyUndrical,  moving  by  means  of  many  parallel 
rims  of  cilia  set  in  longitudinal  lines  on  the  snrface. 

Sophonopkora,  body  irregular,  without  central  digestive  cavity  like 
the  others,  having  sucking  organs,  and  moving  by  means  of  a  con- 
tractile cavity,  or  by  air-veeseb. 

The  Discophora  are  again  subdivided  into  Gymnophihalmaia, 
having  the  eye-specks  uncovered  or  wanting,  a  great  central  digestive 
cavity,  circulating  vessels  proceeding  to  the  margin  quite  simjde  or 
branched ;  and  Sieffanophthalmaia,  having  the  eye-specks  protected  br 
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membranons  hoode,  or  lobed  coTermga,  circulating  Teesela  mncli 
ramified,  and  united  with  a  net-work.  Of  the  Gymnophthalmata  we 
have  an  example  in  ^querea  vioiaeea  fFig.  84),  in  which  the  disk  is 
slightly  convex,  glaas-like  in  appearance,  and  furnished  all  round  with 
very  short,  slender,  thread-like,  violet-coloured  tentacula ;  with  circulat- 
ing vessels,  eight  in  number,  quite  simple,  and  ovaries  placed  on  them  ; 
peduncle  wide,  expanding  into  many  broad  and  long  frioged  lobes. 


The  Steganophthalmafa  include  the  Medusadm  proper,  in  which  the 
umbel  is  hemispherical,  with  numerous  marginal  tentacles,  eight  eyes 
covered  by  lobes,  four  ovaries,  four  chambers,  four  fringed  arms,  with 
a  central  and  four  lateral  openings.  Aurelia  aurtia  (_Fig.  So)  is  here 
represented  aa  a  type  of  the  group ;  it  is  plentiful  in  the  Baltic,  and 
has  L«en  carefully  studied  by  the  Swedish  naturalists,  Eoaenthal  has 
made  its  anatomy  bia  special  study.  Sara  has  also  made  it  the  subject 
of  observations.     In  the  same  group  we  find  the  Felagia  cijandla 
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of  Peron,  whose  body  is  globose,  scolloped  with  eight  marginal  ten- 
tacles, peduncles  ending  in  four  leaf-like,  furbelowed  arms,  united  at 
the  base,  having  four  ovaries,  and  appendages  to  the  stomach,  without 
orifices. 

The  Pdagia,  as  the  name  implies,  belong  to  the  deep  sea.  P.  noc- 
tifuca  has  a  transparent,  glass-like  disk,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour  and 
warty  appearance.  It  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  about  the  coast 
near  Nice,  and  is  still  more  plentiful  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  on  the 
African  coast.  Another  species,  P.  panopyra,  is  very  common  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  between  the  Tropics.  The  naturalist  Lesson  met 
whole  banks  of  them  in  the  equatorial  ocean,  about  the  twenty- 
seventh  degree  north  latitude  and  the  twenty-second  degree  west  lon- 
gitude. During  the  night,  this  species  emits  a  brilliant  phosphoric 
light,  and  living  individuals,  which  Lesson  succeeded  in  preserving, 
exhibited  great  luminosity  in  the  dark.  This  medusa  is  remarkable  for 
its  semi-spherical  disk,  slightly  depressed,  umbilicate  at  the  summit, 
a  little  compressed  at  the  edges,  and  densely  bristling  on  the  sorfkce 
with  small  elongated  warts,  but  regularly  festooned  along  the  edges. 
Li  colour  it  is  a  delicate  rose. 

The  animals  which  constitute  this  class  of  Zoophytes,  and,  in  former 
times,  so  curious  and  so  imperfectly  known,  were  designated  Pciypo- 
medvsse,  in  order  to  remind  us  that  at  one  time  they  were  called 
Medusae,  and  at  others  ranged  among  the  Polyps.  It  has,  however, 
been  recently  discovered  that,  shortly  after  they  issue  from  the  egg, 
these  zoophytes  show  themselves  in  the  form  of  polype,  and  that,  at  a 
later  period,  they  assume  the  animal  form,  to  which  we  give  the  name 
of  medusm.  These  animals  are,  then,  true  proteans :  hence  the  very 
considerable  diflSculty  of  studying  them — diflSculties  which  have  long 
reduced  naturalists  to  despair.  Even  now  their  history  is  too  obscure 
and  too  compUcated  to  justify  us  in  presenting  it,  except  in  its  general 
features.  We  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  here  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  best  known  species  of  the  class  only — those,  namely,  which 
have  particularly  attracted  the  attention  of  naturalists,  and  which  are, 
at  the  same  time,  of  a  nature  to  interest  our  readers. 

The  class  of  Discophorse  may  be  divided  into  four  orders  or  fSEonilies, 
namely : — 

J.  The  Htdbau)^  having  single,  naked,  gelatinous,  sub-cylindrical,  but  very  con- 
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tractile  stems,  mutable  in  form,  month  encircled  with  a  single  scries  of  granulons  fiii- 
form  tentacula. 

n.  Sertulabiad^,  plant-like  and  homy,  rooted  and  yarionaly  branched,  filled  with 
semi-fluid  organic  pnlp,  the  polyps  contained  within  sessile  cells  disposed  along  the 
sides  of  the  main  stem  or  branchlets,  bnt  never  terminal 

III.  MEDuSADiE.  Umbel  hemispherical,  with  marginal  tentacula;  haying  eight 
eyes  covered  by  lobes,  four  ovaries,  four  cells,  four  fringed  arms,  a  central  opening, 
and  four  lateral  openings. 

rv.  SiPHONOPHOBA,  having  the  animals  double,  and  bell-shaped,  one  fitting  into  the 
cavity  of  the  other ;  in  Dyphyes  the  animal  has  a  large  air-vessel  witli  numerous  tenta- 
cula ;  in  PhyMilia,  the  animal  stretches  over  a  cartilaginous  plane. 

The  true  form  of  the  Medusa  does  not  appear  in  the  two  first  orders. 


Hydratd^. 

The  HydraidaB  are,  according  to  modem  naturalists,  Discophorse 
arrested  in  their  development.  They  comprehend  the  single  genus 
Hydra,  of  which  many  species  are  known,  whose  habits  and  metamor- 
phoses it  will  be  our  object  to  particularise. 

Hydra  vulgaris  inhabits  stagnant  ponds  and  slowly-running  waters. 
It  is  of  an  orange-brown  or  red  colour,  the  intensity  of  the  colour  de- 
pending on  the  nature  of  its  food,  becoming  almost  blood-red  when  fed 
on  the  small  crimson  worms  and  larvae  to  be  found  in  such  places. 
M.  Laurent  even  succeeded  in  colouring  them  blue,  red,  and  white,  by 
means  of  indigo,  carmine,  and  chalk,  without  any  real  penetration  of 
the  tissue,  the  buds  from  them  acquiring  the  same  colour  as  the  mother, 
while  the  colour  of  the  ova  retains  its  natural  tint,  even  when  the 
Hydra  mother  has  been  fed  with  coloured  substances  during  the  pro- 
gress of  this  mode  of  reproduction.  The  tentacula,  usually  seven  or 
eight  in  number,  never  exceed  the  length  of  the  body,  tapering  insen- 
sibly to  a  point. 

Hydra  viridis,  the  fresh-water  polyp,  being  more  immediately 
within  the  sphere  of  our  observation,  naturally  presents  itself  to  our 
notice.  It  is  common  in  ponds  and  still  waters.  It  was  noticed  by 
Pallas,  who  was  of  opinion  that  oflfspring  was  produced  from  every  part 
of  the  body.  De  Blainville,  on  the  contrary,  was  of  opinion  that  oflfspring 
was  always  produced  from  the  same  place ;  namely,  at  the  junction  of 
that  part  which  is  hollow  and  that  which  is  not.  Van  der  Hoven, 
the  Leyden  professor,  agrees  with  Pallas,  and  Dr.  Johnston's  opinions 
accord  with  Pallas.    The  green  Hydra  is  common  all  over  Euro]^,  in.- 
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habiting  brooks  filled  with  herbage — attaching  itself  particolarly  to  the 
duckweed  of  stagnant  ponds,  and  more  especially  to  the  nnder  snriaceof 
the  leaf.  The  animal  is  reduced  to  a  small  greenish  tubular  sac,  cloeed 
at  one  of  its  eitremitiee,  open  at  the  other,  and  bearing  romid  this 
opening  from  six  to  ten  appendages,  very  slender,  and  not  exceedbg  a 
line  in  breadth.    The  tubnlons  sac  is  the  body  of  the  animal  (Fig.  87), 


Fig.  8. 
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The  opening  is  at  once  its  month  and  the  entrance  to  the  digestire 
canal ;  the  appendages,  the  tcntacnla  or  arms. 
-  The  Hydras  have  no  Inngs,  no  liver,  no  intestines,  no  nervous  system, 
no  heart  They  have  no  organ  of  the  senses,  except  those  which  exist 
in  the  mouth  and  the  akin.  The  anus  or  branches  are  hollow  intei^ 
nally,  and  communicate  with  the  stomach.  They  are  provided  with 
vibratile  cells,  furnished  with  a  great  number  of  tuberosities  disposed 
sphnUf,  and  contuning  in  their  interior  a  number  of  capsules  provided 
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each  with  a  sort  of  fillet.  These  threads,  which  are  of  extreme  tena- 
city, are  thrown  out  when  the  animal  is  irritated  by  contact  with  any 
strange  body.  We  may  see  these  filaments  wrapping  themselves  ronnd 
their  prey,  sometimes  even  penetrating  its  substance,  and  effectually 
subduing  the  enemy.  The  green  Hydra  has  thus  a  very  simple 
organisation*    Neyertheless,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  say  the  animal 


Fig.  87.    Hydra  viridris  (TrrtDb!ey>.    1.  Hydra  magnified,  bearing  an  embryo  ready  to  detach 
itself,    a.  Animal,  natural  »iza.    3.  Bad  mach  magnitted.    4.  Bad,  natural  size. 

was  imperfect,  for  it  possesses  everything  necessary  for  its  nourishment 
and  for  the  propagation  of  its  species. 

There  are  learned  men  who  have  composed  hundreds  of  volumes,  who 
have  published  whole  libraries — naturalists  and  physicists  who  have 
written  more  than  Voltaire  ever  penned,  but  whose  names  are  utterly 
forgotten.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  who  have  left  only 
two  or  three  monograms,  and  yet  their  names  will  live  for  ever.  Of 
this  number  is  the  Genevois,  A.  Trembley.  This  writer  published  in 
1744  a  "  Memoir  on  the  Fresh-water  Polyps."    In  this  little  work  ho 
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recorded  hla  ohserradians  on  mme  of  tibeae  anfriMib  of  snmllest  diraoi* 
sioQ9,  He  limited  hfmflelf  eren  to  two  sets  of  expedmeoti :  he  tszaed 
the  fresh-water  poljp  oii^de  in^  tnd  he  multiplied  it  bf  entting  it  op. 
These  expernni^its  upon  &ia  little  creatiire,  whidi  few  peraoos  bad 
seen^  haye  sufficed  to  seeore  immjt^rtalitj  to  hia  name.  Tronhlej  was 
tutor  to  the  two  aons  d  Count  de  Bentrnek,  He  made  hs  obaem- 
tiona  at  the  coantrj-honse  of  the  Dntdi  nobleman,  and  be  had,  as  be 
as^nres  ns,  "^beqaeat  occasion  to  aatiafy  himself^  in  the  ease  of  bis 
two  pnplsy  that  we  can  ey^i  in  infsuicj  taste  the  pkasmes  de- 
riyable  from  the  studies  of  Nature  r  Let  xxs  hope  that  this  tboaght, 
ntt^ed  by  a  celebrated  natnralist,  who  spc^  only  firom  what  he  knew 
himself,  ma j  remain  engrared  on  the  minds  of  onr  yoonger  readers. 

Trembley  established  by  his  observations,  a  thousand  times  rqwaied, 
that  Hydra  viridis  can  be  tnmed  outside  in,  as  completely  as  a  ^ts 
may  be,  withont  injury  to  the  animal,  which  a  day  or  two  after  this 
reyolation  resumes  its  ordinary  fimctions.  Sach  is  the  vitality  of  these 
little  beings,  that  what  was  once  the  outer  surfiEu;e  soon  fulfils  all 
the  functions  of  a  stomach,  digesting  its  food,  while  the  intestinal 
tube  expanding  its  exterior  performs  all  the  functions  of  an  outer 
surface;  it  absorbs  and  respires.  But  we  shall  leave  Tronbley  to  relate 
his  very  remarkable  experiments.  "^  I  attempted,"  he  says,  ^  for  the 
first  time  to  turn  these  polyps  inside  out  in  the  month  of  July,  1741 
but  im^uccesfrfully.  I  was  more  successful  the  following  year,  having 
found  an  expedient  which  was  of  easy  execution.  I  began  by  giving 
a  worm  to  the  polyp,  and  put  it,  when  the  stomach  was  well  filled, 
into  a  little  water  which  filled  the  hollow  of  my  left  hand«  I  pressed 
it  afterwards  with  a  gentle  pinch  towards  the  posterior  extremities. 
In  this  manner  I  pressed  the  worm  which  was  in  the  stomach  against 
the  mouth  of  the  polyp,  forcing  it  to  open — continuing  the  pinching 
pressure  until  the  worm  was  partly  pressed  out  of  the  mouth.  When 
the  polyp  was  in  this  state  I  conducted  it  gently  out  of  the  water, 
without  damaging  it,  and  placed  it  upon  the  edge  of  my  hand,  which  was 
simply  moistened,  in  order  that  the  polyp  should  not  stick  to  it  I 
forced  it  to  contract  itself  more  and  more,  and,  in  doing  so,  assisted  in 
enlarging  the  mouth  and  stomach.  I  now  took  in  my  right  hand  a 
thick  and  pointless  boar  s  bristle,  which  I  held  as  a  lancet  is  held  in 
bleeding.  I  approached  its  thicker  end  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
polyp,  which  I  pressed  until  it  entered  the  stomach,  which  it  does  the 
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more  easily  since  it  is  empty  at  this  place  and  much  enlarged.  I 
continned  to  adyance  the  bristle,  and,  in  proportion  as  it  advanced,  the 
polyp  became  more  and  more  inyerted.  When  it  came  to  the  worm, 
by  which  the  mouth  is  kept  open  on  one  side,  and  the  posterior  part 
of  the  polyp  is  passed  through  the  mouth,  the  creature  is  thus  turned 
completely  inside  out  ,*  the  exterior  superficies  of  the  polyp  has  become 
the  interior." 

The  poor  animal  would  be  justified  in  feeling:  some  surprise  at  its 
»,  ««»-fcgr«.U,  Jpnsed  we  ^j  1.  for  it^ta  every 
miaginable  effort  to  recover  its  natural  position,  and  it  always  succeeds 
in  the  end.  The  glove  is  restored  to  its  proper  form.  "  I  have  seen 
polyps,"  says  Trembley,  "  which  have  recovered  their  natural  exterior 
in  less  than  an  hour."  But  this  would  not  have  served  the  purpose 
of  our  experimenter.  He  wished  to  know  if  the  polyps  thus  turned 
outside  in  could  live  in  this  state ;  he  had  consequently  to  prevent 
it  firom  rectifying  itself,  for  which  purpose  a  needle  was  run  through 
the  body  near  the  mouth — in  other  words,  he  impaled  the  creature 
by  the  neck. 

"  It  is  nothing  for  a  polyp  only  to  be  spitted,"  says  Trembley. 
It  is  in  fSact  a  very  small  thing,  as  we  shall  see,  for  thus  reversed  and 
spitted  they  Uve  and  multiply  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

"  I  have  seen  a  polyp,"  says  this  ingenious  experimenter,  "  turned 
inside  out,  which  has  eaten  a  small  worm  two  days  after  the  opera- 
tion. I  have  fed  one  in  that  state  for  more  than  two  years,  and  it 
has  multiplied  in  that  condition, 

"  Having  experimented  successfully  myself,  I  was  desirous  of  having 
the  testimony  of  others  capable  of  forming  opinions  on  the  subject. 
M.  Allamand  was  persuaded  to  put  his  hand  to  the  work,  which  he 
did  with  the  same  success  I  had  met  with.  He  has  done  more, 
having  succeeded  in  permanently  turning  specimens  which  had  been 
previously  turned,  and  which  continued  to  live  in  their  re-inverted 
state ;  he  has  seen  them  eat  soon  after  both  operations ;  finally,  he  has 
turned  one  for  the  third  time,  which  lived  some  days,  but  perished 
without  having  eaten  anything,  although  it  did  not  appear  that  its 
death  was  the  result  of  the  operation." 

We  have  said  that  the  Hydra  viridis  has  neither  brain,  nervous 
system,  heart,  muscular  rings,  lungs,  nor  hver ;  the  organs  of  the 
senses — namely^  those  of  sight,  hearing,  and  of  smell — have  also  been 
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denied  ihem.  Nevertheless,  they  act  as  if  the  j  possessed  all  these 
senses.  Oh  Nature !  how  hidden  are  thy  secrets,  and  how  the  pride 
of  man  is  humbled  by  the  mysteries  which  surround  thee — by  the 
spectacles  which  strike  his  eyes,  and  which  he  attempts  in  Tain  to 
explain ! 

Trembley  states  that  the  fresh-water  polyps,  haying  no  muscular 
ring,  can  neither  extend  nor  contract  themselves,  nor  can  they  walk. 
If  touched,  or  if  the  water  in  which  they  are  immersed  is  suddenly 
agitated,  they  are  certainly  observed  to  contract  more  or  less  forcibly, 
and  even  to  inflect  themselves  in  all  directions ;  and  by  this  power 
of  extension,  of  contraction  and  inflection,  they  contrive  to  move 
from  place  to  place;  but  these  movements  are  singularly  slow,  the 
utmost  space  they  have  been  observed  to  traverse  being  about  eight 
inches  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Painfully  conscious  of  his  powers  of  progression,  however,  he  has 
found  means  of  remedying  it,  and  the  aquatic  snail  is  his  steed;  he 
creeps  upon  the  shell  of  a  Planorbis,  or  Limnasa,  and  by  means  of  this 
improvised  mount  he  will  make  more  way  in  a  few  minutes  than  he 
would  in  a  day  by  his  own  unassisted  efibrts. 

The  Hydra  viridiSy  although  destitute  of  organs  of  sight,  are  never- 
theless sensible  of  Ught ;  if  the  vase  containing  them  is  placed  partly 
in  shade  and  partly  in  the  sun,  they  direct  themselves  immediately 
towards  the  light ;  they  appreciate  sounds ;  they  attach  themselves  to 
aquatic  plants  and  other  floating  bodies.  Without  eyes,  'without 
brain,  and  without  nerves,  these  animals  lie  in  wait  for  their  prey, 
recognize,  seize,  and  devour  it.  They  make  no  blunder,  and  only 
attack  where  they  are  sure  of  success.  They  know  how  to  flee  from 
danger ;  they  evade  obstacles,  and  fight  with  or  fly  before  their  enemies. 
There  are,  then,  some  powers  of  reflection,  deliberation,  and  pre- 
meditated action  in  these  insignificant  creatures ;  their  history,  in 
short,  is  calculated  to  fill  the  mind  with  astonishment. 

Trembley  insists  much  upon  the  address  which  the  Hydra  employs 
to  secure  its  prey :  by  the  aid  of  its  long  arms,  small  animals,  which 
serve  to  nourish  it,  are  seized,  for  it  is  carnivorous,  and  even  passably 
voracious.  Worms,  small  insects,  and  larvae  of  dipterous  insects  are 
its  habitual  prey.  When  a  worm  or  woodlouse  in  passing  its  portals 
happens  to  touch  them,  the  polyp,  taking  the  hint,  seizes  upon  the 
wanderer,  twining  its  flexible  aims  round  it,  and,  directing  it  rapidly 
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towards  its  month,  swallows  it.  Trembley  amused  himself  by  feeding 
the  Hydra,  while  he  observed  the  manner  in  which  it  devoured  its  prey. 
**  When  its  arms  were  extended,  I  have  put  into  the  water  a  wood- 
louse  or  a  small  worm.  As  soon  as  the  woodlouse  feels  itself  a  prisoner 
it  struggles  violently,  swimming  about,  and  drawing  the  arm  which 
holds  it  from  side  to  side ;  but,  however  delicate  it  may  appear,  the 
arm  of  the  polyp  is  capable  of  considerable  resistance;  it  is  now 
gradually  drawn  in,  and  other  arms  come  to  its  assistance,  while  the 
polyp  itself  approaches  its  prey ;  presently  the  woodlouse  finds  itself 
engaged  with  all  the  arms,  which,  by  curving  and  contracting, 
gradually  but  inevitably  approach  the  mouth,  in  which  it  is  soon 
engulfed."  Fr^lol  also  notices  a  singular  fact.  "  The  small  worms, 
even  when  swallowed  by  the  polyp,"  he  says,  "frequently  try  to 
escape ;  but  the  ravisher  retains  them  by  plunging  one  of  its  arms 
into  the  digestive  cavity  !  What  an  admirable  contrivance,  by  which 
the  worms  are  digested  while  the  arm  is  respected !" 

The  food  of  the  fresh-water  Hydra  influences  the  colour  of  their 
bodies  in  consequence  of  the  thinness  and  transparency  of  their 
tissues;  so  that  the  reddish  matter  of  the  woodlouse  renders  them 
red,  while  other  food  renders  them  black  or  green,  according  to  its 
prevailing  colour ! 

The  multipHcation  of  these  creatures  takes  place  in  three  different 
ways:  1.  By  eggs.  2.  By  buds,  after  the  manner  of  vegetables. 
3.  By  separation,  in  which  an  individual  may  be  cut  into  two  or  many 
segments,  each  reproducing  an  individual. 

We  shall  only  say  a  few  words  on  the  first  mode  of  reproduction. 
The  eggs,  according  to  Ehrenberg,  come  to  maturity  in  the  H.  viridis 
at  the  base  of  the  feet,  where  the  visceral  cavity  terminates.  They 
are  carried  during  seven  or  eight  days,  and  determine  by  their  fall  the 
death  of  the  animal.  When  the  Hydra  has  laid  its  eggs,  according  to 
M.  Laurent,  it  gradually  lowers  itself  until  it  covers  them  with  half 
its  body,  which,  spreading  out  and  getting  proportionably  thin,  passes 
into  the  condition  of  a  homy  substance,  that  glues  the  eggs  disposed  in 
a  circle  round  the  body  to  plants  and  other  foreign  substances.  She 
ends  her  career  by  dying  in  the  midst  of  her  ova. 

Trembley  has  studied  with  great  care  the  mode  of  reproduction  by 
budding — a  process  which  seems  to  prevail  in  the  summer  months. 
The  buds  which  are  to  form  the  young  polyp  appear  on  the  surface 
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of  the  body  as  little  gpherical  excrescences  terminatiiig  in  a  point. 
A  few  steps  farther  towards  maturity,  and  it  assumes  a  conical  and 
finally  a  cylindrical  form.  The  arms  now  begin  to  push  ont  at  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  young  animal ;  the  posterior  extremity  by 
which  it  is  attached  to  the  mother  contracting  by  degrees,  until  it 
appears  only  to  touch  her  at  one  point.  Finally,  the  separation  is 
effected,  the  mother  and  the  young  acting  in  concert  to  produce  the 
entrance  of  this  interesting  young  polyp  into  the  world.  Each  of  them 
take  with  their  head  and  arms  a  strong  point  of  support  upon  some 
neighbouring  body ;  and  a  small  effort  suffices  to  procure  the  separa- 
tion :  sometimes  the  mother  charges  herself  with  the  effort,  sometimes 
the  youDg,  and  often  both. 

When  the  young  polyp  is  separated  from  the  mother,  it  swims 
about,  and  executes  all  the  movements  peculiar  to  adult  animals.  The 
entrance  into  hfe  and  maturity  takes  place  with  these  beings  at  one 
and  the  same  moment  Infancy  and  youth  are  suppressed  in  this 
little  world. 

So  long  as  the  young  polyp  remains  attached  to  the  mother,  she  is 
the  nurse ;  by  a  touching  change,  the  young  polyp  nurses  her  in  his 
turn.  In  short,  the  stomach  of  the  mother  and  her  young  have 
communication;  so  that  the  prey  swallowed  by  the  parent  paases 
partially  into  the  stomach  of  her  progeny.  On  the  other  ha^d,  while 
still  attached  to  the  mother,  the  little  ones  seize  the  prey,  which  they 
share  in  their  turn  with  their  parent  by  means  of  the  communication 
Nature  has  arranged  between  the  two  organisms. 

In  the  course  of  his  experiments  Trembley  states  another  £act  still 
more  remarkable. 

Upon  a  young  polyp  still  attached  to  its  parent  he  observed  a  new 
polyp  or  polypule,  and  upon  this  unborn  creature  was  another 
individual.  Thus  three  generations  were  appended  to  the  parent, 
who  carried  at  once  her  child,  her  grandchild,  and  great-grandchild. 

"In  observing  the  young  polyps  still  attached  to  their  parent," 
says  Trembley,  "  I  have  seen  one  which  had  itself  a  little  one  which 
was  just  issuing  from  its  body ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  a  mother  while 
yet  attached  to  its  own  parent.  I  had  in  a  short  time  many  young 
polyps  attached  to  their  parents  which  had  already  had  three  or  four 
little  ones,  of  which  some  were  even  perfectly  formed.  They  fished 
for  woodlice  like  others,  and  they  ate  them.    Nor  is  this  aU.    I  have 
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seen  a  mother-polyp  which  had  carried  its  third  generation.  From 
the  little  one  which  she  had  produced  issued  another  little  one,  and 
from  this  a  third." 

Charles  Bennet,  the  naturalist  of  Geneva,  says  wittily,  that  a 
polyp  thus  charged  with  all  its  descendants  constitutes  a  living 
genealogical  tree. 

We  have  just  spoken  of  turning  polyps  inside  out !  If  one  of  these 
creatures  is  thus  operated  upon  while  it  bears  its  young  on  the  surface 
of  its  body,  such  of  them  as  are  sufficiently  advanced  continue  to 
increase ;  although  they  find  themselves  in  this  sudden  manner  im- 
prisoned in  an  internal  cavity,  they  re-issue  subsequently  by  the  mouth. 
Those  less  advanced  at  the  moment  of  reversal  issue  by  little  and 
little  from  the  maternal  sac,  and  complete  their  career  of  development 
on  the  newly-made  exterior. 

The  third  and  most  extraordinary  mode  of  reproduction  in  the 
polyps  has  been  discovered  by  Trembley  in  the  case  of  the  green  Hydra. 
So  surprised  was  this  naturalist  at  the  strange  anomalies  which  sur- 
rounded these  creatures,  that  he  began  to  have  doubts,  and  gravely  to 
ask  the  question,  Was  this  polyp  an  animal  ?    Is  it  a  plant  ? 

In  order  to  escape  from  this  state  of  indecision,  it  occurred  to  him  to 
cat  a  Hydra  into  pieces.  Concluding  that  plants  alone  could  repro- 
duce themselves  by  slips,  he  waited  the  result  of  the  experiment/or  the 
conclusion  he  sought.  On  the  25th  of  November,  1740,  he  cut  a 
polyp  into  sections.  "  I  put,"  he  tells  us,  "  the  two  parts  into  a  flat 
glass,  which  contained  water  four  or  five  lines  in  depth,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  each  portion  of  the  polyp  could  be  easily  observed  through 
a  strong  magnifying  glass.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  I  had  cut  the 
polyp  transversely,  and  a  Uttle  nearer  to  the  anterior.  On  the 
morning  of  the  day  after  having  cut  the  polyp,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
on  the  edges  of  the  second  part,  which  had  neither  head  nor  arms, 
three  small  points  were  issuing  from  these  edges.  This  surprised  me 
extremely,  and  I  waited  with  impatience  for  the  moment  when  I  could 
clearly  ascertain  what  they  were.  Next  day  they  were  sufficiently 
developed  to  leave  no  doubt  on  my  mind  that  they  were  true  arms. 
The  following  day  two  new  arms  made  their  appearance,  and,  some 
days  after,  a  third  appeared,  and  I  could  now  trace  no  difiisrence  between 
the  first  and  second  half  of  the  polyp  which  I  had  cut." 

This  is  assuredly  one  of  the  most  startling  facts  belonging  to 
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natural  history.  Divide  a  fresh-water  polyp  into  five  or  six  parts,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  few  days  all  the  separate  parts  will  be  organized,  deve- 
loped, and  form  so  many  new  beings,  resembling  the  primitive  indi- 
vidual. Let  us  add,  that  the  polyp  which  should  thus  have  lost  five- 
sixths  of  its  body,  the  mutilated  father  of  all  this  generation,  remains 
complete  in  itself;  in  the  interval,  it  has  recuperated  itself  and  re- 
covered all  its  primitive  substance. 

After  this,  if  a  Hydra  vulgaris  vrishes  to  procure  for  itself  ilie 
blessings  of  a  family,  it  has  only  one  thing  to  do :  cut  ofi*  an  arm ;  if 
it  desire  two  descendants,  let  it  cut  the  arm  in  two  parts ;  if  three,  let 
it  divide  its:3lf  into  three ;  and  so  on  oi  infinitum.  "  Divide  one  of 
the  animals,"  says  Trembley,  "and  each  section  will  soon  form  a  new 
individual  in  all  respects  like  the  creature  divided."  "  A  whole  host 
of  polype  hewn  into  pieces,"  says  Fredol,  "  will  be  far  fix)m  being 
annihilated."  "  On  the  contrary,"  we  may  say,  in  our  turn,  **  its  youth 
vrill  be  renewed,  and  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pieces 
into  which  it  has  been  divided."  "  The  same  polyp,"  says  TremUey, 
''  may  be  successively  inverted,  cut  into  sections,  and  turned  back  again, 
without  being  seriously  injured." 

If  a  green  Hydra  is  cut  into  two  pieces,  and  the  stomach  is  cut  off 
in  the  operation,  the  voracious  creature  will,  nevertheless,  continue  to 
eat  the  prey  which  presents  itself  It  gorges  itself  with  the  food, 
without  troubling  itself  with  the  loss  which  it  has  sustained  ;  but  the 
food  no  longer  nourishes  it,  for  it  merely  enters  by  one  opening,  passes 
through  the  intestinal  canal,  and  escapes  by  the  other.  It  realizes 
Harleville's  pleasantry  of  M.  de  Crac's  horse,  in  the  piece  of  that  name, 
which  eats  unceasingly,  but  never  gets  any  fatter. 

All  these  instances  of  mutilation,  resulting  in  an  increase  of  life,  are 
very  strange.  The  naturalists  to  whom  they  were  first  revealed  could 
scarcely  believe  their  own  eyes.  Reaumur,  who  repeated  many  of 
Trembley's  experiments,  writes  as  follows :  "  I  confess  that  when  I 
saw  for  the  first  time  two  polyps  forming  by  httle  and  little  from  that 
which  I  had  cut  in  two,  I  could  scarcely  beheve  my  eyes ;  and  it  is  a 
fact  that,  after  hundreds  of  experiments,  I  never  could  quite  reconcile 
myself  to  the  sight." 

In  short,  we  know  nothing  analogous  to  it  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
About  the  same  period  Charles  Bennet  writes  :  *'  We  can  only  judge 
of  thinga  by  comparison,  and  have  taken  our  ideas  of  animal  life  from 
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the  larger  animals ;  and  an  animal  which  we  cut  and  torn  inside  ont, 
which  we  cut  again,  and  it  still  bears  itself  well,  gives  one  a  singular 
shock.  How  many  facts  are  ignored,  which  will  come  one  day  to 
derange  our  ideas  of  subjects  which  we  think  we  understand!  At 
present  we  just  know  enough  to  be  aware  that  we  should  be  surprised 
at  nothing." 

Notwithstanding  the  philosophic  serenity  which  Bennet  recom- 
mends, the  tsici  of  new  individuals  resulting  firom  dividing  these 
fresh-water  polyps  was  always  a  subject  of  profound  astonishment,  and 
of  never-ending  meditation. 

Sebtuulbiad^. 

All  Hydraidae,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hydra  and  a  few  other 
genera,  are  marine  productions,  varying  from  a  few  lines  to  upwards 
of  a  foot  in  height,  attaching  themselves  to  rocks,  shells,  seaweeds, 
and  corallines,  and  to  various  species  of  shell-fish.  Many  of  them 
attach  themselves  indiscriminately  to  the  nearest  object,  but  others 
show  a  decided  preference.  Thuiaria  thrya  attaches  itself  to  old  bi- 
valves; Thoa  halecuia  prefers  the  larger  univalves;  Aniennularia 
antennina  attaches  itself  to  coarse  sand  on  rocks ;  Laomedea  geni- 
culaia  deUghts  in  the  broad  frond  of  the  tangle ;  Plumttlaria  cailierina 
attaches  itself  in  deep  water  to  old  shells,  corallines,  and  ascidians, 
growing  in  a  manner  calculated  to  puzzle  the  naturalist,  as  it  did 
Crabbe,  the  poet,  who  writes  of  it :— 

**  Involved  in  sen-wrack,  here  you  find  a  race 
Which  science,  doubting,  knows  not  where  to  place; 
On  fchell  or  stone  is  dropp'd  the  embryo  seed, 
And  quickly  vegetates  a  vital  breed." 

Sertularia  pumihiy  on  the  other  hand,  loves  the  commoner  and  coarser 
wracks.  "  The  choice,"  says  Dr.  Johnston,  "  may  in  part  be  dependeut 
on  their  habits,  for  such  as  are  destined  to  live  in  shallow  water,  or  on 
a  shore  exposed  by  the  reflux  of  every  tide,  are,  in  general,  vegetable 
parasites ;  while  the  species  which  spring  up  in  deep  seas  must  select 
between  rocks,  corallines,  or  shells."  There  seems  to  be  a  selection 
even  as  to  the  position  on  the  rocks.  According  to  Lamouroux,  some 
polyps  always  occupy  the  southern  slopes,  and  never  that  towards 
the  east,  west,  or  north ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  grow  only  on  these 
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exposures,  and  never  on  the  south,  altering  their  position,  however, 
according  to  the  latitude,  and  its  relation  to  the  Equator. 

The  Sertulariadse  have  a  homy  stem,  sometimes  simple,  sometimes 
80  branching  that  they  might  readily  enough  be  mistaken  for  small 
plants,  their  branches  being  flexible,  semi-transparent,  and  yellow. 
Their  name  is  derived  from  Sertum,  a  bouquet.  Each  Sertularia  has 
seven,  eight,  twelve,  or  twenty  small  panicles,  each  containing  as 
many  as  five  hundred  animalcules ;  thus  forming,  sometimes,  an  asso- 
ciation of  ten  thousand  polyps.  ^'  Each  plume,*'  says  Mr.  Lister,  in 
reference  to  a  specimen  of  Plumularia  cristata,  "  might  comprise  from 
four  to  five  hundred  polyps ;"  "  and  a  specimen  of  no  unusual  size 
now  before  me,"  says  Dr.  Johnston,  "  with  certainly  not  fewer  cells  on 
each  than  the  larger  number  mentioned,  thus  giving  six  thousand  as 
the  tenantry  of  a  single  polypidom,  and  this  on  a  small  species.*'  On 
Sertularia  argentea,  it  is  asserted,  polyps  are  found  on  which  there 
exist  not  less  than  eighty  to  a  hundred  thousand. 

Each  colony  is  composed  of  a  right  axis,  on  the  whole  length  of 
which  the  curved  branches  are  implanted,  these  being  longest  in  the 
middle.  Along  each  of  these  branches  the  cells,  each  containing  a 
polyp,  are  grouped  alternately.  The  head  of  the  animal  is  conical, 
the  mouth  being  at  the  top  surrounded  by  twenty  to  twenty-four 
tentacles.  These  curious  beings  have  no  digestive  cavity  belonging  to 
themselves ;  the  stomach  is  common  to  the  whole  colony — a  most 
singular  combination,  a  single  stomach  to  a  whole  group  of  animals  ! 
Never  have  the  principles  of  association  been  pushed  to  this  length 
by  the  warmest  advocates  of  communism. 

Certain  species  belonging  to  the  colony,  which  seem  destined  to 
perpetuate  the  race,  have  not  the  same  regular  form.  Destitute  of 
mouth  and  tentacles,  they  occupy  special  cells,  which  are  larger  than 
the  others.  The  entire  colony  is  composed  exclusively  of  individuals, 
male  or  female.  "We  have  traced  Sertularia  cupressina  through 
every  stage  of  its  development,**  say  Messrs.  Paul  Gervais  and  Van 
Beneden.  "  At  the  end  of  several  days,  the  embryos  are  covered  with 
very  short  vibratile  cells  ;  their  movement  is  excessively  slow ;  then, 
from  the  spheroid  form  which  they  take  at  first,  they  get  elongated, 
and  take  a  cylindrical  form,  all  the  body  inclining  lightly  sometimes  to 
the  right,  sometimes  to  the  left.  The  vibratile  cells  fading  afterwards, 
the  embryo  attaches  itself  to  some  soUd  body,  a  tubercle  is  formed, 
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and  the  base  extends  itself  aa  a  disk.  At  the  same  time  that  the  first 
mdiments  of  the  polyp  appear,  the  disk-like  tubercle  throws  out  on 
its  flanks  a  sort  of  bud,  and  a  second  polyp  soon  shows  itself;  its 
soriisK^  is  hardened ;  the  polyp  appears  in  its  turn,  and  the  same 
process  of  generation  is  repeated;  a  colony  of  SerttUariadas  is  thus 
established  at  the  summit  of  a  discoid  projection.  At  the  end  of  fifteen 
days  the  colony,  which  has  been  forming  under  our  eyes,  consists  of 
two  polyps  and  a  bud,  which  already  indicates  a  third  polyp.  The  sea- 
cypress,  as  this  species  is  called,  is  robust,  with  longish  branches  de- 
cidedly fan-shaped,  the  pinnae  being  closer  and  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other.  The  cells  form  two  rows,  nearly  opposite,  smooth  and  pellucid. 
The  branches  in  some  specimens  are  gracefully  arched,  bending  as  it 
were  under  the  load  of  pregnant  ovaries  which  they  carry,  arranged  in 
dose-set  rows  along  the  upper  side  of  the  pinnae.  They  are  found  in 
deep  water  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  as  far  south  as  the  Yorkshire 
coast  and  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  cells,  which  are  the  abode  of  the 
polyps,  are  not  always  alike  in  their  distribution.  Bometimes  they 
are  ranged  on  two  sides,  sometimes  on  one  only.  Sometimes  they  are 
grouped  like  the  small  tubes  of  an  organ,  at  other  times  they  assume  a 
spiral  form  round  the  stem,  or  they  form  here  and  there  horizontal 
rings  round  it.'' 

Medusad-e. 

The  Medusae  comprehend,  not  only  the  animals  so  designated  in 
the  days  of  Cuvier  under  that  name,  but  also  the  polyps  known  as 
Tubulariadm  and  Campanulariadw. 

If  we  walk  along  the  sea  shore,  after  the  reflux  of  the  tide,  we 
may  often  see,  lying  immovable  upon  the  sands,  disk-like,  gelatinous 
masses  of  a  greenish  colour  and  repulsive  appearance,  from  which  the 
eye  and  the  steps  instinctively  turn  aside.  These  beings,  whose 
blubber-like  appearance  inspires  only  feelings  of  disgust  when  seen 
lying  grey  and  dead  on  the  shore,  are,  however,  when  seen  floating  on 
the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  one  of  its  most  graceful  ornaments.  These 
are  Medusae.  When  seen  suspended  like  a  piece  of  gauze  or  an  azure 
bell  in  the  middle  of  the  waves,  terminating  in  delicate  silvery  garlands, 
we  cannot  but  admire  their  iridescent  colours,  or  deny  that  these 
objectB,  so  forbidding  in  some  of  their  aspects,  rank,  in  their  natural 
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localities,  among  the  most  elegant  prodnctions  of  Natnre.  We  cotld 
not  better  commence  onr  studies  of  these  children  of  the  sea  than  by 
quoting  a  passage  from  the  poet  and  historian  Michelet:  "  Among 
the  ragged  rocks  and  lagones,  where  the  retiring  sea  has  left  many 
little  animals  which  were  too  sluggish  or  too  weak  to  follow,  some 
shells  will  be  there  left  to  themselves  and  suffered  to  become  quite  dry. 
In  the  midst  of  them,  without  shell  and  without  shelter,  extended  at 
our  feet,  lies  the  animal  which  we  call  by  the  very  inappropriate  name 
of  the  Medusa.  Why  was  this  name,  of  terrible  associations,  given  to 
a  creature  so  charming  ?  Often  have  I  had  my  attention  arrested  by 
these  castaways  which  we  see  so  often  on  the  shore.  They  are  smaU, 
about  the  size  of  my  hand,  but  singularly  pretty,  of  soft  light  shades, 
of  an  opal  white ;  where  it  lost  itself  as  in  a  cloud  of  tentacles — a 
crown  of  tender  lilies — the  wind  had  overturned  it ;  its  crown  of  lilac 
liair  floated  about,  and  the  delicate  umbel,  that  is,  its  proper  body, 
was  beneath ;  it  had  touched  the  rock — dashed  against  it ;  it  was 
wounded,  torn  in  its  fine  locks,  which  are  also  its  organs  of  respira- 
tion, absorption,  and  even  of  love The  deUcious  creature,  with 

its  visible  innocence  and  the  iridescence  of  its  soft  colours,  was  left 
like  a  gUding,  trembling  jelly.  I  paused  beside  it,  nevertheless:  I 
glided  my  hand  under  it.  raised  the  motionless  body  cautiously,  and 
restored  it  to  its  natural  position  for  swimming.  Putting  it  into  the 
neighbouring  water,  it  sank  to  the  bottom,  giving  no  sign  of  life.  I 
pursued  my  walk  along  the  shore,  but  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes  I 
returned  to  my  Medusa.  It  was  undulating  under  the  wind ;  really  it 
had  moved  itself,  and  was  swimming  about  with  singular  grace,  its 
hair  flying  round  it  as  it  swam  ;  gently  it  retired  from  the  rock,  not 
quickly,  but  still  it  went,  and  I  soon  saw  it  a  long  way  off'.*' 

Of  all  the  zoophytes  which  Uve  in  the  ocean  there  is  none  more 
numerous  in  species  or  more  singular  in  their  matter,  more  odd  in 
their  form,  or  more  remarkable  in  their  mode  of  reproduction,  than 
those  to  which  Linnaeus  gave  the  name  of  Medusa,  from  the  mythical 
chief  of  the  Gorgons. 

The  seas  of  every  latitude  of  the  globe  furnish  various  tribes  of 

these  singular  beings.     They  live  in  the  icy  waters  which  bathe 

Spitzbergen,  Greenland,  and  Iceland ;  they  multiply  under  the  fires 

of  the  Equator,  and  the  frozen  regions  of  the  south  nourish  nume- 

roi23  species.    They  are,  of  all  animals,  those  which  present  the  least 
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solid  sabstance.  Their  bodies  are  little  else  than  water,  which  is 
scarcely  retained  by  an  imperceptible  organic  network ;  it  is  a  trans- 
parent jelly,  almost  without  consistence.  "  It  is  a  true  sea-water  jelly,* 
says  Reaumur,  writing  in  1701,  "  having  little  colour  or  consistence. 
If  we  take  a  morsel  in  our  hands,  the  natural  heat  is  sufficient  to 
dissolve  it  into  water." 

Spallanzani  could  only  withdraw  five  or  six  grains  of  the  pellicle 
of  a  medusa  weighing  fifty  ounces.  From  certain  specimens  weighing 
from  ten  to  twelve  pounds,  only  six  to  seven  pennyweights  could  be 
obtained  of  solid  matter,  according  to  Fredol.  "  Mr.  Tel&ir  saw  an 
enormous  medusa  which  had  been  abandoned  on  the  beach  at  Bombay ; 
three  days  after,  the  animal  began  to  putrefy.  To  satisfy  his  curiosity, 
he  got  the  neighbouring  boatmen  to  keep  an  eye  upon  it,  in  order  to 
gather  the  bones  and  cartilages  belonging  to  the  great  creature,  if  by 
chance  it  had  any ;  but  its  decomposition  was  so  rapid  and  complete 
that  it  left  no  remains,  although  it  required  nine  months  to  dissipate 
it  entirely." 

"  Floating  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters,"  says  Fredol,  "  the  Medusa 
resembles  a  bell,  a  pair  of  breeches,  an  umbrella,  or,  better  still,  a 
floating  mushroom,  the  stool  of  which  has  here  been  separated  into 
lobes  more  or  less  divergent,  sinuous,  twisted,  shrivelled,  fringed,  the 
edges  of  the  cap  being  delicately  cut,  and  provided  with  long  thread- 
like appendages,  which  descend  vertically  into  the  water  like  the 
diooping  branches  of  the  weeping  willow." 

The  gelatinous  substance  of  which  the  body  of  the  Medusa  is  formed 
is  sometimes  colourless  and  Umpid  as  crystal ;  sometimes  it  is  opaline, 
and  occasionally  of  a  bright  blue  or  pale  rose  colour.  In  certain  species 
the  central  parts  are  of  a  lively  red,  blue,  or  violet  colour,  while  the 
rest  of  the  body  is  of  a  diaphanous  hue.  This  diaphanous  tissue,  often 
decked  in  the  finest  tints,  is  so  fragile,  that  when  abandoned  by  the 
wave  on  the  beach,  it  melts  and  disappears  without  leaving  a  trace  of 
its  having  existed,  so  to  speak. 

Nevertheless,  these  fragile  creatures,  these  living  soap-bubbles, 
make  long  voyages  on  the  surJEace  of  the  sea.  Whilst  the  sun's  rays 
suffice  to  dissipate  and  even  annihilate  its  vaporous  substance  on  some 
inhospitable  beach,  they  abandon  themselves  without  fear  during  their 
entire  life  to  the  agitated  waves.  The  whales  which  haunt  round  the 
Hebrides  are  chiefly  nourished  by  Medusae  which  have  been  \»i^\iv 
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ported  by  the  waves  in  inimmerable  swarms  from  the  coast  of  the 
Atkntic  to  the  region  of  whales.  "  The  locomotion  of  the  Medusae, 
which  is  very  slow/'  says  De  Blainville,  '*  and  denotes  a  very  feeble 
muscular  energy,  appears,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  unceasing.  Since 
their  specific  gravity  considerably  exceeds  the  water  in  which  they  are 
immerged,  these  creatures,  which  are  so  soft  that  they  probably  cotdd 
not  repose  on  solid  ground,  require  to  agitate  constantly  in  order  to 
sustain  themselves  in  the  fluid  which  they  inhabit.  They  require  also 
to  maintain  a  continual  state  of  expansion  and  contraction,  of  systole 
and  diastole.  Spallanzani,  who  observed  their  movements  with  great 
care,  says  that  those  of  translation  are  executed  by  the  edges  of  the 
disk  approaching  so  near  to  each  other  that  the  diameter  is  diminished 
in  a  very  sensible  degree ;  by  this  movement  a  certain  quantity  of 
water  contained  in  the  body  is  ejected  with  more  or  less  force,  by  which 
the  body  is  projected  in  the  inverse  direction.  Benovated  by  the 
cessation  of  force  in  its  first  state  of  development,  it  contracts  itself 
again,  and  makes  another  step  in  advance.  If  the  body  is  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon,  these  successive  movements  of  contraction  and  dilatation 
cause  it  to  ascend ;  if  it  is  more  or  less  oblique,  it  advances  more  or 
less  horizontally.  In  order  to  descend,  it  is  only  necessary  for  the 
animal  to  cease  its  movements ;  its  specific  gravity  secures  its  descent." 

It  is,  then,  by  a  series  of  contractions  and  dilatations  of  their  bodies 
that  the  Medusae  make  their  long  voyages  on  the  surface  of  the 
waters.  This  double  movement  of  their  light  skeleton  had  already 
been  remarked  by  the  ancients,  who  compared  it  to  the  action  of 
respiration  in  the  human  chest.  From  this  notion  the  ancients  called 
them  Sea  Lungs, 

The  Medusae  usually  inhabit  the  deep  seas.  They  are  rarely 
solitary,  but  seem  to  wander  about  in  considerable  battalions  in  the 
latitudes  to  which  they  belong.  During  their  journey  they  proceed 
forward,  with  a  course  slightly  oblique  to  the  convex  part  of  their 
body.  If  an  obstacle  arrests  them,  if  an  enemy  touches  them,  the 
umbrella  contracts,  and  is  diminished  in  volume,  the  tentacles  are  folded 
up,  and  the  timid  animal  descends  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 

We  have  said  that  the  Medusae  constitute  in  the  Arctic  seas  one  of 
the  principal  supports  of  the  whale.  Their  innumerable  masses  some- 
times cover  many  square  leagues  in  extent.  They  show  themselves 
and  disappear  by  turns  in  the  same  region,  at  determinate  epochs — 
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alteniations  which  depend,  no  doubt,  on  the  ruling  of  the  winds  and 
currents  which  carry  or  lead  them.  "  The  barks  which  navigate  Lake 
Thau  meet,"  says  Fredol,  "  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  with  nume- 
rous colonies  of  a  species  about  the  size  of  a  small  melon,  nearly 
transparent — whitish,  like  water  when  it  is  mixed  with  a  shade  of 
aniseed.  One  would  be  tempted  to  take  these  animals  at  first  for  a 
collection  of  floating  muslin  bonnets." 

The  Medusae  are  furnished  with  a  mouth  placed  habitually  in  the 
middle  of  the  neck.  This  mouth  is  rarely  unoccupied.  Small  molluscs, 
young  crustaceans,  and  worms,  form  their  ordinary  food.  In  spite  of 
their  shape,  they  are  most  voracious,  and  snap  up  their  prey  all  at  one 
mouthful,  without  dividing  it.  If  their  prey  resists  and  disputes  with 
it,  the  Medusa  which  has  seized  it  holds  fast,  and  remains  motionless, 
and,  without  a  single  movement,  waits  till  fatigue  has  exhausted  and 
killed  its  victim,  when  it  can  swallow  it  in  all  security. 

In  respect  to  size,  the  Medusae  vary  immensely.  Some  are  very 
small,  while  others  attain  more  than  a  yard  in  diameter.  Many  spe- 
cies are  phosphorescent  during  the  night. 

Most  Medusadae  produce  an  acute  pain  when  they  touch  the  human 
body.  The  painful  sensation  produced  by  this  contact  is  so  general  in 
this  group  of  animals,  that  it  has  determined  their  designation.  Until 
very  recently  all  the  animals  of  the  group  have  been,  after  Cuvier, 
designated  under  the  name  of  Acalephae,  or  sea  nettles,  in  order  to 
remind  us  that  the  sensation  produced  is  analogous  to  that  occasioned 
by  contact  with  the  stinging  leaves  of  the  nettle. 

According  to  Dicquemare,  who  made  experiments  on  himself  in 
this  matter,  the  sensation  produced  is  very  like  that  occasioned  by  a 
nettle,  but  it  is  more  violent,  and  endures  for  half  an  hour.  "  In  the 
last  moments,"  says  the  abbe,  "  the  sensation  is  such  as  would  be  pro- 
duced by  reiterated  but  very  weak  prickings.  A  considerable  pain 
pervaded  all  the  parts  which  had  been  touched,  accompanied  by  pus- 
tules of  the  same  colour,  with  a  whitish  point."  "  The  sea-bladder," 
says  Father  Feuillee,  "  occasions  me,  on  touching  it,  a  sudden  and 
severe  pain,  accompanied  with  convulsions." 

"  During  the  first  voyage  of  the  Princess  Louise  round  the  world," 
to  quote  Fredol,  "  Meyen  remarked  a  magnificent  physalia,  which 
passed  near  the  ship.  A  young  sailor  leaped  naked  into  the  sea,  to 
seize  the  animal.     Swimming  towards  it,  he  seized  it ;  the  creatui<^ 
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snrTouniied  the  peiaoo  of  its  aasiknt  with  its  omoexaas  thread-liks 
SiAiofitiU,  which  were  oearlj  a  jurl  m  laigtfa  ;  the  ^oang  muL  oret- 
wbelmal  by  m  feeling  of  bnnung  pun.  cried  out  for  aaBStmace.  He 
had  fcarotlj  strength  to  reach  the  reaael  uid  get  ahoud  agaiti,  hetoK 
Hub  pftin  and  inflammation  were  so  riolent  that  brain  ferer  tledared 
iteeif,  and  greitt  feais  were  entertained  for  hia  life." 


Tho  organization  is  much  mora  complicated  than  early  obserren 
were  disposed  to  think  it.  During  many  agea  naturalists  were  inclined 
to  imagine,  with  Keaamur,  that  the  Medusee  were  mere  mntim  of 
organized  jelly,  of  gelatinized  water.  But  when  Courtant  Dnmeril 
tried  the  experiment  of  injecting  milk  into  their  carities,  and  saw  the 
liijuid  penetrating  isto  tme  Teasels,  he  began  to  comprehend  that 
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these  very  enigmatical  beings  were  worthy  of  serious  study — the 
study  of  subsequent  naturalists,  such  as  Cuvier,  De  Blainville, 
Ehrenberg,  Brandt,  Makel-Eschscholtz,  Sars,  Milne  Edwards,  Forbes, 
Gosse,  and  other  modem  naturalists,  who  have  demonstrated  what 
richness  of  structure  is  concealed  under  this  gektiniform  and  simple 
structure  in  the  Medusae ;  at  the  same  time  they  have  revealed  to  us 
most  mysterious  and  incredible  facts  as  connected  with  their  meta- 
morphoses. 

Among  the  MedusaB  proper,  the  most  common  are  Aurelia,  Pelagia, 
and  Chrysaora.  In  the  latter,  G.  Gaudichavdi  (Fig.  88),  the  disk 
is  hemispherical,  festooned  with  numerous  tentacles,  attached  to  a 
sac-like  stomach,  opening  by  a  single  orifice  in  the  centre  of  the 
peduncle,  with  four  long,  furbelowed,  unfringed  arms.  Gaudi- 
chaudi  8  chrysaora  is  found  round  the  Falkland  Islands.  The  disk 
forms  a  regular  half-sphere,  very  smooth,  and  perfectly  concave,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  canopy  in  the  shape  of  a  vault.  The  circle  which  sur- 
rounds it  is  divided  into  sections  by  means  of  vertical  lines,  regularly 
divided,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  which  forms  an  edging  to  the 
umbrella-like  disk.  Twelve  broad  regular  festoons  form  this  edging. 
From  the  summit  of  these  lobes  issue  twelve  bundles  of  very  long, 
simple,  capillary  tentacles,  of  a  bright  red.  The  peduncle  is  broad 
and  flat,  perforated  in  the  middle,  to  which  are  attached  four  broad 
foliaceous  arms. 

Hhizostoma. 

The  Mednsae  which  bear  the  name  of  Rhizostoma  have  the  disk 
hemispherically  festooned,  depressed,  without  marginal  tentacles,  pe- 
duncle divided  into  four  pairs  of  arms,  forked,  and  dentated  almost  to 
infinity,  each  having  at  their  base  two  toothed  auricles.  Such  is 
Rhizostoma  Cuvier i  of  Peron  (Fig.  89),  the  disk  of  which  is  of  a  bluish- 
white,  hke  the  arms,  and  of  a  rich  violet  over  its  circumference.  This 
beautiful  zoophyte  is  found  plentifully  in  the  Atlantic,  living  in  flocks, 
which  attain  a  great  size.  It  is  common  in  the  month  of  June  on  the 
shores  of  the  Saint  Onge ;  in  August  on  the  English  coast ;  and  along 
the  strand  of  every  port  in  the  Channel  they  are  seen  in  the  month  of 
October  in  thousands,  where  they  he  high  and  dry  upon  the  shore, 
on  which  they  have  been  thrown  by  the  force  of  the  winds. 
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Such  also  ia  B.  AMrovandi  (Fig.  90),  which  appenre  all  the  year 
round  in  calm  weather.  It  ia  an  animal  much  dreaded  by  bathers. 
It  possesses  an  uiticaceouB  apparatne,  which  produces  an  effect  similar 
to  the  stinging-nettle  when  apphed  to  the  skm.  If  the  animal  touches 
the  fisherman  at  the  moment  of  being  drawn  from  the  water,  it  is  apt 
to  iDflame  the  part  and  raise  it  into  pustules. 


FIcM.     Rjiluiliimi  Cuvlcrt 

Cassiopei  and  Cephea  are  two  other  types  belonging  to  the  same 
group.  In  Casaiopea  Andromeda  (Fig.  91),  belonging  to  the  first,  the 
disk  is  hemispherical,  but  much  depressed,  without  marginal  tentacles 
or  peduncle,  but  with  a  central  disk,  with  four  to  eiglit  h&lf-moon- 
shaped  orifices  at  the  side,  and  throwing  off  eight  to  ten  branching 
arms,   fringed   with   retractile  sacking  diuks.     Cephea  Ct/clophora, 


Peron  (Fig.  92),  is  another  very 
constitnted  ot^jjamsms, 
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remarkable  form  of  these  strangely- 


Having  presented  to  the  reader  certEtin  charactertatic  types  of 
Medusadie,  we  proceed  to  offer  some  general  remark  upon  the  organizEi- 
tion  and  functions  of  these  strange  creatures.     We  have,  in  short. 


selected  these  types  becanse  they  have  been  i 

tomical  and  physiological  study  to  some  of  onr  best  naturalists. 

The  Meduflse  have  no  other  means  of  breathing  but  through  the 
skin.  We  remark  all  over  the  body  of  these  zoophytes  certain 
cntaneoos  elongations,  disposed  so  as  to  favour  the  exercise  of  the 
breathing  function.  Certain  marginal  fringes  of  extemled  surface,  as 
well  as  the  tentacle,  are  the  special  seats  of  the  apparatus.     The 
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organB  of  digestion  also  present  airangements  pecnliar  to  themselTee ; 
the  mouth  is  placed  on  the  lower  part  of  the  hodj,  and  is  pierced  at 
the  estremitj  of  a  tniiiip8t-lil[e  tabe,  hanging  sometimes  lilce  the 
tongue  of  a  belL  The  walk  of  the  stomach,  again,  are  forDished  with 
a  multitude  of  appendages,  which  have  their  origin  in  the  caTity  (£ 
the  organ,  and  which  are  very  elastic.  The  stomach,  furnished  w^ 
these  vibratile  cells,  appears  to  secrete  a  juice  whose  function  a  to 
decompose  the  food  and  render  it  digestible. 


In  some  of  the  Medusadce  the  central  mouth  is  absent  altogethn. 
With  the  Rhizostoroa,  for  instance,  the  stomachal  reeerroir  haa  no 
inferior  orifice ;  it  conunonicates  hiterallj  with  the  canala  wUeb 
descend  through  the  thickness  of  the  arms,  and  open  at  their  eztrami- 
ties  through  a  multitude  of  small  months.  These  are  the  root-like 
openings  from  which  the  animals  derire  their  name  of  Bhizostoma, 
from  the  Greek  words  pi^a,  root,  and  aro/ui,  month. 

The  arms  of  the  Bhizostoma  are  usuallT  eight  in  number,  the  free 


ities  of  each  being  slightly  enlarged ;  in  these  arms  many  amall 
aiings  or  months  occar,  which  are  tiiB  entiances  to  bo  many  aacend- 


J  caualfi  commtinicating  with  krgci 


I  the  reins  do  in  tlie 
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higher  animals:  the  common  trunk  canal  is  thus  formed,  which 
directs  itself  to  the  stomach,  receiving  in  its  way  thither  all  the 
lateral  branches. 

A  very  distinct  circulation  exists  in  the  Medusae.  The  peripheric 
part  of  the  stomach  suffers  the  nourishing  liquid  which  has  been 
elaborated  in  the  digestive  cavity  to  pass :  this  fluid  then  circulates 
through  numerous  canals,  the  existence  of  which  have  been  dearly 
traced. 

It  is  also  a  singular  fact,  that  organs  of  sense  seem  to  have  been 
discovered  in  these  Medusae,  which  early  observers  behoved  to  be  alto- 
gether destitute  of  organization.  ^  Dnring  my  sojourn  on  the  banks 
of  the  Bed  Sea,'*  says  Ehrenberg,  in  his  work  on  the  Medusa  auriia^ 
"  although  I  had  many  times  examined  •the  brownish  bodies  upon  the 
edge  of  the  disk  of  the  Medusae,  it  is  only  in  the  month  past  that  I 
have  recognized  their  true  nature  and  function.  Each  of  these  bodies 
consists  of  a  little  yellow  button,  oval  or  cylindrical,  fixed  upon  a  thin 
peduncle.  The  peduncle  is  attached  to  a  vesicle,  in  which  the  miczx)- 
Bcope  reveals  a  glandular  body,  yellow  when  the  Ught  traverses  it,  but 
white  when  the  Ught  is  only  reflected  on  it.  From  this  body  iasue 
two  branches,  which  proceed  tovmrds  the  peduncle  or  base  of  the 
brown  body  up  to  the  button  or  head.  I  have  found  that  each  of 
these  small  brown  bodies  presents  a  very  distinct  red  point  placed  on 
the  dorsal  face  of  the  yellow  head ;  and  when  I  compare  this  with  my 
other  observations  of  similar  red  points  in  other  animals,  I  find  that 
they  greatly  resemble  the  eyes  of  the  Botifera  and  Entomostraca. 
The  bifurcating  body  placed  at  the  base  of  the  brown  spot  appears  to 
be  a  nervous  gangUon,  and  its  branches  may  be  regarded  as  optic 
nerves.  Each  pedunculated  eye  presents  upon  its  lower  face  a  small 
yellow  sac,  in  which  are  found,  in  greater  or  smaller  numbers,  small 
crystalline  bodies  clear  as  water."  The  presence  of  a  red  pigment  in 
very  fine  grains  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  visual 
organs  in  these  zoophytes,  for  the  small  crystals  disseminated  in  the 
interior  of  the  organ  would  no  doubt  perform  the  part  of  re&acting 
Ught  which  is  produced  by  crystalline  in  the  eyes  .  of  vetebrated 
animals.  Moreover,  it  is  found  that  there  are  marginal  corpuscles 
analogous  to  these  brown  spots  in  other  species  of  Medusae.  They 
are  of  a  palish  yeUow,  or  quite  colourless,  and  enclose  sometimes  a 
single,  sometimea  many  calcareous  corpuscles.   When  they  are  coloor- 
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le83,  some  naturalists  have  rather  taken  them  for  ears  reduced  to  their 
most  simple  expression. 

The  MedussB  are  not  absolutely  destitute  of  nervous  system.  We 
have  seen  that  they  have  ganglions,  and  probably  optic  nerves. 
Ebrenberg  also  states  that  they  have  ganglions  at  their  base,  which 
furnish  them  with  nervous  filaments. 

Without  entering  further  into  the  details  of  their  delicate  and  com- 
plicated structure,  we  shall  pause  briefly  on  their  mode  of  reproduc- 
tion. We  shall  find  here  physiological  phenomena  so  remarkable  as 
to  appear  incredible,  had  not  the  researches  of  modem  naturalists  placed 
the  facts  beyond  all  doubt.  "  Which  of  us,"  says  M.  de  Quatrefages, 
**  would  not  proclaim  the  prodigy,  if  he  saw  a  reptile  issue  from  an 
egg  laid  in  his  court- yard,  which  afterwards  gave  birth  to  an  indefinite 
number  of  fishes  and  birds  ?  Well,  the  generation  of  the  Medusae  is 
at  least  as  marvellous  as  the  fact  which  we  have  imagined."  Let  us 
note,  for  example,  what  takes  place  with  the  Bose  Aurelia,  a  beautiful 
Medusa,  of  a  pale  rose  colour,  with  nearly  hemispherical  disk,  from 
four  to  five  inches  in  diameter,  whose  edge  is  furnished  with  short 
russet-brown  tentacles ;  taking  for  our  guide  the  eloquent  and  learned 
author  of  the  "  Metamorphosis  in  Men  and  Animals,"  M.  de  Quatre- 
fages. 

The  Medusa,  designated  under  the  name  of  Eose  Aurelia,  lays  eggs 
which  are  characterised  by  the  existence  of  three  concentric  spheres. 
These  eggs  are  transformed  into  oval  larvsB,  covered  with  vibratile 
cells,  having  a  slight  depression  in  front.  They  swim  about  for  a  short 
time  with  great  activity,  much  like  the  infusoria,  which  they  strikingly 
resemble  in  other  respects. 

At  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  the  movements  decrease.  Aided  by 
the  depression  already  noted,  the  larvae  attaches  itself  to  some  solid 
body,  fixing  itself  to  it  at  this  point  by  the  assistance  of  a  thick  mucous 
matter.  A  change  of  form  soon  takes  place :  it  becomes  elongated ;  its 
pedicle  is  contracted,  and  its  free  extremity  swells  into  a  club-like 
shape.  An  opening  soon  presents  itself  in  the  centre  of  this  extremity, 
through  which  an  internal  cavity  appears.  Four  little  mammals  have 
now  appeared  on  the  edge,  which  are  elongated  in  the  manner  of 
arms.  Others  soon  follow :  these  are  the  tentacles  of  a  polyp :  the 
young  infusoria  has  become  a  polyp ! 

The  polyp  increases  by  buds  and  shoots,  just  like  a  strawberry 
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plant,  which  throws  out  its  slender  stems  in  all  directions,  covering  all 
the  neighbouring  ground. 

The  young  Medusa  lives  some  time  under  this  form.  Then  one  of 
the  polyps  becomes  enlarged  and  its  form  cylindrical.  This  cylin- 
der is  divided  into  from  ten  to  fourteen  superposed  rings.  These 
rings,  at  first  smooth,  form  themselves  into  festoons,  and  separate  into 
bifurcated  thongs;  the  intermediate  lines  become  channeled.  The 
animal  now  resembles  a  pile  of  plates,  cut  round  the  edges.  In  a 
short  time  each  ring  is  stirred  at  the  free  edge  of  its  fringe:  this 
becomes  contractile.  The  rings  are  individualised.  Finally,  these 
annular  creatures,  obscure  in  their  lives,  isolate  themselves.  When 
detached,  they  begin  to  swim :  from  that  time  they  have  only  to 
perfect  and  modify  their  form.  From  being  flat,  they  become  concave 
on  the  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other.  The  digestive  cavity — the 
gastro-vascular  canals — become  more  decided ;  the  mouth  opens,  the 
tentacles  are  elongated,  the  floating  marginal  cirri  become  more  and 
more  numerous  ;  and  now,  after  all  these  metamorphoses,  the  Medusa 
appears :  it  perfectly  resembles  the  mother. 


TuBULAUIDJE. 

We  have  already  said  that  recent  researches  have  led  to  a  separation 
of  a  ck^s  of  animals  from  the  Sertularia,  and  to  their  being  united 
with  the  Medusae.  Of  these  creatures  we  formerly  only  knew  one  of 
the  forms,  namely,  the  polyp  form ;  or,  rather,  the  first  stage  of  it. 
During  their  earliest  days  they  possess  a  polyp,  furnished  with  ten- 
tiicles,  and  a  bell-shaped  body.  During  their  medusoid  age,  they  present 
a  central  stomach,  with  four  canals  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  four 
to  eight  tentacles  with  cirri.  The  animals  constitute  the  Tubularidae, 
comprehending  many  genera ;  among  others  the  Tubularia  and  Cam- 
pauularia,  in  studying  which  Van  Beneden  of  Louvain  discovered  most 
interesting  facts  connected  with  the  subject  of  alternate  generation. 

The  class  of  zoophytes  ranged  among  the  Tubularia  have  the  power 
of  secreting  an  inverting  tube  of  a  horny  nature,  in  which  the  fleshy 
body  can  move  up  and  down,  expanding  its  tentacles  over  the  top. 
Others  of  them  give  forth  buds,  each  of  which  takes  the  form  of  a 
pulyp,  and  these,  being  permanent,  give  it  a  shrub-like  or  branched 
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appearance;   it  is  now  a  compound  polyp.    The  tube  is  branched, 
and  the  orifices  from  which  the  polyps  expand  usually  dilate  into 
cups  or  cells.     This  is  the  condition  of  the  Txibularircampanulariadm 
groups,  which  are  numerous  round  our  own  coast  and  in  the  Channel. 
The  Tubularia  are  plant-like  and  horny,  rooted  by  fibres,  tubular,  and 
fiUed  with  a  semi-fluid  organic  pulp ;  polyps  naked  and  fleshy,  pro- 
truding from  the  extremity  of  every  branchlet  of  the  tube,  and  armed 
with  one  or  two  circles  of  smooth  filiform  tentacles ;    bulbules  soft 
and  naked,  germinating  from  the   base   of  the   tentacles;    embryo 
medusiform.     "  Some  modem  authors,"  says  Fredol,  **  assure  us  that 
the   tree-like  form   of  these  polyps  is  a  degraded   and  transitory 
form  of  the  Medusae.     The  Medusa  originates  the  polyp,  the  polyp 
becomes  a  Medusa."      Tubularia  ramea  so  perfectly  resembles  an 
old  tree  in  miniature,  deprived  of  its  leaves,  that  it  *is  difficult  to 
believe  it  is  not  of  a  vegetable  origin ;  it  is  now  a  vigorous  tree  in 
miniature,  in  full  flower,  rising  from  the  summit  of  a  brown-spotted 
stem,  with  many  branches  and  tufted  shoots,  terminating  in  so  many 
hydras  of  a  beautiful  yellow  or  brilliant  red.     T.  ramosa,  of  (i  brownish 
colour  and  homy  substance,  rising  six  inches,  is  rooted  by  tortuous, 
wrinkled  fibres,  with  flexible,  smooth,  and  thread-hke  shoots,  branching 
into  a  doubly  permeate  form.     In  T.  indivisa  the  tubes  are  clustering ; 
its  numerous  stems  are  horny,  yellow,  and  from  six  to  twelve  inches 
in  height,  about  a  line  in  diameter,  and  marked  with  unequal  knots 
from  space  to  space,  like  the  stalk  of  the  oat-straw  with  the  joints 
cut  off".     Their  lower  extremity  is  tortuous,  attaching  itself  readily  to 
shells  and  stones  in  deep  water,  flourishing  in  deep  muddy  bottoms, 
and  upright  as  a  flower,  fixed  by  the  tapering  root-like  terminations  of 
its  homy  tube :    a  flowering  animal,  having,  however,  neither  flower 
•  nor  branch.     At  the  summit  of  each  stem,  a  double  scarlet  corolla  is 
developed  of  from  five  to  thirty-five  petals,  in  rows,  the  external  one 
spreading,  those  in  the  interior  rising  in  a  tuft ;  a  little  below,  the 
ovarium  appears,  drooping  when  ripe  like  a  bunch  of  orange-coloured 
grapes.     After  a  time  the  petals  of  the  corolla  fade,  fall,  and  die,  and  a 
bud  replaces  them,  which  produces  a  new  polyp ;  and  so  on.     This 
succession  determines  the  length  of  the  stem.     Each  apparent  flower 
throws  out  a  small  tube,  which  terminates  it,  and  each  addition  adds 
one  joint  more  to  the  axis,  which  it  increases  in  length. 

The  Campanulariae  difier  considerably  from  the  above,  the  ends  of 

Q  2 
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their  branches,  whence  the  polyps  issue,  being  enlarged  into  a  bell-like 
shape,  whence  their  name.  C.  dichotoma  is  at  once  the  most  delicate 
and  most  elegant  of  the  species.  It  presents  a  brownish  stem,  thin 
as  a  thread  of  silk,  but  strong  and  elastic.  The  polyps  are  numerous : 
upon  a  tree  eight  or  nine  inches  high  there  may  be  aa  many  hundreds. 
C.  volubilis  is  a  minute  microscopic  species,  living  parasitically  on 
corallines,  seaweed,  and  shelled  animals.  The  stem  is  a  capillary 
corneous  tube,  which  creeps  and  twists  itself  upon  its  support,  throwing 
out  at  alternate  intervals  a  long  slender  stalk,  twisted  throughout  or 
only  partially,  which  supports  a  bell-shaped  cup  of  perfect  trans- 
parency, and  prettily  serrated  round  the  brim.  Dr.  Johnston  found 
the  antennae  of  a  crab  so  profusely  infested  with  them  as  to  resemble 
hairy  brushes.  It  is  furnished,  according  to  Hassall,  with  a  deUcate 
joint  or  hinge  nt  the  base  of  each  little  cup — a  contrivance  designed, 
it  is  imagined,  to  enable  the  frail  zoophyte  the  better  to  elude  the 
rude  contact  of  the  element  in  which  it  Uves,  by  allowing  it  to  bend 
to  a  force  which  it  cannot  resist. 

The  GampanulariaB  increase  by  budding,  the  buds  being  {bund  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  in  the  HydraB.  It  is  a  simple  excreeoenoe,. 
which,  in  due  time,  takes  the  form  of  the  branch  from  whidi  ii 
proceeds.  These  buds  have  their  birth  at  certain  distanoes,  and  form 
a  new  polyp. 

SiPHONOPHORA. 

Alongside  the  Medusae  naturalists  place  certain  marine  zoophytes 
which  are  equally  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  for  their  curious 
structure,  the  latter  being  so  compUcated  that  their  true  organization 
long  remained  unknown.  They  were  known,  until  very  recently, 
under  the  designation  of  Hydrostatic  Acalephae,  or  Hydra-medusae. 
They  are  known  in  our  days  as  Siphonophorae.  These  inhabitants  of 
the  deep  are  graceful  in/orm,  and  are  distinguished  by  their  deUcate 
tissues  and  briUiant  colours.  Essentially  swimmers,  supported  by 
one  or  many  vessels  filled  with  air — true  swinmiing-bladders,  more  or 
less  numerous,  and  of  variable  form — they  float  upon  the  waves, 
remaining  always  on  the  surface,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the 
sea.  They  are  natural  skifls,  and  quite  incapable  of  immersion.  The 
Siphonophorae  form  four  orders  or  families ;  namely,  the  Biphydm^ 


donble-bell-shaped  aniinals,  one  fitting  into  the  cavity  of  the  other ; 
Phtfsaliadte,  having  large  oblong  air-veaeels  and  niuneions  tentacles 
of  several  fonns,  long,  and  pendent  from  ode  end  of  the  shell,  with  a 
wrinkled  crest ;  YiMladm,  animals  stretching  over  a  cartilaginous 
plate  with  a  flat  body,  an  obliqne,  vertical,  cartilaginoos  crest  above, 
a  tnbolar  month  below,  and  sorronnded  by  numerous  short  tentacles ; 
Phyaofhora,  confiiBting  of  a  slender  and  vertical  axis,  tenninating  in 
an  air-bladder,  carrying  laterally  swimming-bladders,  which  lose 
themselvee  amongst  a  bundle  of  slender  white  filaments. 


The  Vilelhe  assemble  t^ether  in  great  shoals ;  in  tropical  seas  and 
iven  in  the  Mediterranean  they  may  be  seen  in  fine  weather  floating 
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on  the  snrfece  of  the  waves.  As  described  by  De  Rlainville,  the  body 
is  oval  or  circular,  and  gelatinous,  sustained  in  the  interior  of  the 
dorsal  disk  by  a  solid  Bub-eartilaginons  frame,  provided  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  disk  with  extensible  tentacular  cirri.  The  family 
includes  four  genera ;  namely,  Vilella,  the  Holothuria  of  .the  Chinese, 
which  the  reader  will  most  readily  comprehend  from  the  brief 
description  we  shall  give  of  the  Mediterranean  Vilella  ( V.  limbcsa — 
Fig.  93),  which  has  beea  very  minutely  examined  by  M,.  G\iBi\ea\(yg., 
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of  Geneva,  from  whose  work  on  the  "Inferior  Animals  of  the 
Mediterranean"  our  details  are  borrowed.  F.  spirans,  sometimes 
called  V.  limbosa,  was  discovered  in  the  Mediterranean,  between 
Monaco  and  Mentone,  by  Forskahl,  who  most  erroneously  took  it  for 
a  holothuria.  On  the  upper  surface  of  the  animal  is  a  hydrostatic 
apparatus,  the  object  of  which  is  to  maintain  its  equilibrium  in  the 
ambient  element.  This  apparatus  consists  of  a  shield  and  a  crest, 
organs  of  which  M.  Vogt  gives  a  very  detailed  description ;  but  it  is 
on  the  under  surface  that  the  principal  organs  of  the  Vilella  are 
exhibited.  These  are  not  seen  when  the  animal  swims,  because 
under  such  circumstances  the  vertical,  obhque  crest  only  is  visible. 
The  lower  surface  is  concave,  with  a  sort  of  mesial  nucleus, 
presenting  at  the  extremity  of  a  trumpet-like  prolongation,  whitish 
and  contractile,  a  sort  of  central  mouth,  surrounded  by  tentacular 
cirri,  the  external  row  being  much  longer  than  the  internal  ones. 
This  was  formerly  thought  to  be  the  stomach  of  the  Vilella.  In  the 
present  day,  this  appendage  is  known  to  be  the  central  polyp  around 
which  are  grouped  other  whitish  and  much  smaller  appendages,  the 
base  being  surrounded  by  little  yellow  bunches.  These  are  supposed 
to  be  the  reproductive  organs.  Between  the  crest  and  the  shield 
numerous  free  tentacles  present  themselves,  vermiform  in  appearance, 
cylindrical,  and  of  a  sky-blue  colour,  which  are  kept  in  continual 
motion. 

The  Vilella  is  therefore  not  an  isolated  individual,  but  a  group  or 
colony,  in  which  the  individuals  intended  to  be  reproductive  are  the 
most  numerous,  and  occupy  the  inferior  parts. 

The  central  polyp,  by  its  size  and  structure,  is  distinguishable  at 
the  first  glance  from  all  the  other  appendages  of  the  lower  surface  of 
the  body.  It  is  a  cylindrical  tube,  very  contractile  and  pear-shaped, 
swollen  into  a  round  ball,  or  considerably  elongated.  Its  mouth  is 
round  and  much  dilated ;  it  opens  in  the  cylindrical  or  trumpet  part, 
which  is  contained  in  a  sac  in  the  form  of  elongated  fusci,  clothed  in 
the  whitish  integuments  which  formed  the  body  of  the  polyp  when 
perfect.  At  the  bottom  of  the  sac  two  rows  of  openings  are  observed, 
which  lead  to  a  vascular  network  extending  over  the  whole  body ;  the 
membranous  parts,  while  aflfecting  various  conditions  in  their  arrange- 
ment, are  nevertheless  in  direct  communication  with  all  the  reproductive 
individuals. 
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It  is  a  general  characteristic  of  all  colonies  of  polypi  that  the 
digestive  cavities  of  the  indiyidoals  composing  them  meet  and  inos- 
culate in  a  common  yascnlar  system.  The  YilellfiB  present  the  same 
conformation.  Only  in  their  case  the  vascular  system  is  extended 
horizontally,  this  heing  the  essential  character  of  the  union  of  all  the 
individuals  constituting  the  colony,  with  the  canals  common  to  all,  in 
which  the  nourishing  fluids  circulate,  elaborated  for  all  and  by  all. 
It  is  a  true  picture  of  social  communism  realized  by  Nature. 

The  central  polyp  is  alone  destined  to  absorb  the  food.  M.  Yogt 
has  always  found  in  its  interior  cavity  fragments  of  the  shells  of 
crustaceans,  the  remains  of  small  fishes ;  and  he  has  often  seen  the 
hard  parts  which  resist  digestion  discharged  through  the  trumpet- 
like opening.  This  central  polyp  nourishes  itself  and  also  all  the 
others,  but  is  itself  sterile. 

The  tentacles  are  hollow  cylinders,  completely  closed  at  the  ex- 
tremity. These  are  strong  muscular  tubes  of  considerable  thickness, 
the  interior  of  which  is  filled  with  a  transparent  liquid.  They  are 
enveloped  in  a  strong  membrane  of  a  deep-blue  colour.  The  epidermis 
is  furnished  with  small  stinging  capsules,  formed  of  a  sac  with  com- 
paratively thick  waUs.  If  this  sac  is  compressed  under  the  microscope 
it  explodes,  opening  at  a  determinate  part,  and  throwing  out  an 
apparatus  forming  a  long  stiff'  filament,  which  is  implanted  on  a  conical 
channel  and  surrounded  with  points.  "  I  know  not,"  says  M.  Vogt, 
"  if  all  this  machinery  can  re-enter  the  capsule  after  it  has  exploded ; 
but  I  presume  that  the  animal  can  extend  itself  and  withdraw  at 
pleasure.  A  tentacle  of  Vilella  sufficiently  compressed  presents  a 
surface  bristling  with  these  cirri,  so  as  to  resemble  a  brush.  The 
tentacles  themselves  are  in  continual  motion,  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  observation  of  Lesson,  who  saw  them  cover  small 
crustaceans  and  fishes,  may  be  perfectly  true.  These  stinging  organs 
doubtless  serve  the  same  purpose  as  with  other  animals  of  the  same 
class ;  namely,  to  kill  the  prey  which  the  tentacles  have  enabled  them 
to  secure."  Thus  the  VilellaB  have  their  javelins,  as  the  Greek  and 
Roman  warriors  had,  and  a  lasso,  as  the  cavaliers  of  Mexico  and 
Texas  have. 

The  reproducing  individuals  form  the  great  mass  of  the  appendages 
attached  to  the  under  sur&ce  of  the  Vilella.  The  form  of  the 
individuals  is  much  more  varied,  inasmuch  as  they  are  extremely 
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contractile.  Neyertheleas^  they  hare  amadeiaUe  lesemblftzice  to  the 
corolk  of  a  hyacinth. 

These  repfodnctive  indiyidiials  are,  then,  at  the  aame  time  nnisM. 
The  yieinasB  (»iginating  bj  budding  in  the  case  of  thoee  reprodndife 
indiyidnalB,  constitute  the  sexual  state  of  the  YilellaB.  Ther  exist,  in 
shorty  in  two  alternate  states :  the  one  sexnal,  prodndng  eggs ;  in  this 
state  they  are  isolated  indiyidnals  of  the  Mednsadie,  which  nerer  gioi^ 
themselves  or  form  colonies :  the  other  aggregate  state  is  non-sexual, 
and  in  it  they  fi>rm  swimming  colonies,  under  the  special  designatioD 
ofVilelLe. 

The  Yilellse,  lo  called  by  Lamarck,  are  found  widely  diffused  in  the 
seas  of  Europe,  Asia,  America,  and  Australia.  One  spedes,  F.  limbomi^ 
is  often  taken  on  the  southern  coast  of  Engknd.  The  ^ninn^lfi  an 
also  met  with  far  at  sea,  and  often  huddled  t<^ether  in  ccmsideimble 
masses,  old  and  young  together. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  strange  feurts  to  which  the  careful 
study  of  the  lower  class  of  marine  animals  initiates  us.  Naturalists 
range  along  with  them  the  Raiaria  and  Porpita. 

The  Eataria  have  the  body  oval  or  circular,  sustained  by  a  com: 
pressed  sub-cartilaginous  framework,  much  elevated,  having  a  muscu- 
lar, movable,  longitudinal  crest  below,  and  provided  in  the  middle 
with  a  free  proboscidiform  stomach  and  a  single  row  of  marginal 
tentacular  suckers.  De  Blainville  was  inclined  to  consider  the  very 
small  animals  which  Eschscholtz  termed  Batarise  as  young  and 
undeveloped  Vilellae,  M.  Vogt  doubts  not  that  the  liatarisB  are 
young  Vilellae  which  have  acquired,  by  little  and  little,  the  elliptical 
form,  but  that  the  limb  is  only  famished  at  a  later  period  to  the  re- 
productive individuals.  These  Batariae  are  engendered,  according  to 
Vogt,  by  the  naked-eyed  Medusae  bom  of  the  Vilellae,  and  owe  their 
existence  to  the  eggs  produced  by  these  Medusae. 

The  PorpitfiB  constitute,  like  the  Vilellae,  colonies  of  floating  animals 
furnished  with  a  cartilaginous,  horizontal,  and  rounded  skeleton,  but 
they  are  destitute  of  crest  or  veil.  The  body  is  circular  and  depresBed, 
slightly  convex  above,  with  an  internal  circular  cartilaginous  support, 
having  the  surface  marked  by  concentric  striae  crossing  other  radiating 
striae,  the  upper  surface  being  covered  by  a  delicate  membrane  only. 
The  body  is  concave  below ;  the  under  surface  is  furnished  with  a 
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great  namber  of  tentacles,  the  exterior  ones  being  longest,  and  also 
with  small  cilia,  each  terminating  in  a  globule,  wIucIl  sometimes 
contains  air;  the  interior  tentacles  are  shorter,  simple,  and  fleshy.  la 
the  c«otre  of  tlieae  tMittw»il»  is  the  month,  in  form  of  a  uuall  proboaois, 
leading  to  a  simple  stomach  snrronnded  by  a  somewhat  glandular 
anbetance.  ^e  editors  of  the  hiat  edition  of  the  "  Begne  Animal " 
only  mention  one  speoies— P.  Gigantea,  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  other  warm  aeaa,  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  Lamarck  giTea  fonr 
species.  De  Blainville  and  others  consider  with  Cuyier  that  they  are 
only  Torietiea,  which  Eschscholtz  reunites  nnder  one  species.  In 
Fig.  94  we  haye  represented  P.  Paoifica  (Lesson),  the  disk  of  which  is 
twelve  lines  in  diameter, 
witboat  comprehend- 
ing the  tentacles.  This 
disk  is  finely  radiated 
on  the  ooder  surface 
with  a  brilliant  argen- 
tine nacre.  The  mem- 
branous fold  which  Hor- 
ronnds  it  is  cat  into, 
leaving  light  and  per- 
fectly straight  festoons. 
It  is  of  a  clear  celestial 
blue  colour,  and  very 
transparent.  The  ten- 
tacles are  much  com- 
pressed, very  thin  and 
cylindrical,   of  a   light  '*"   "^      .    *■"  • 

blue,  and  the  glands  are  of  an  indigo  blue  colour.  All  the  repro- 
ductive individuals,  which  are  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  body, 
are  of  a  perfect  hyaline  white. 

This  beautiful  Porpita  was  discovered  by  Lesson  on  the  Peruvian 
coast,  where  it  occurs  in  swarms  closely  packed  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  "  Its  manner  of  life,"  says  Lesson,  "  is  perfectly  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Yilella.  Their  locomotion  on  the  aea  ia  purely  passive,  at 
least  in  appearance.  Their  disk  laid  flat  on  the  surface  upon  the 
water-line,  leaves  them  to  float  freely  and  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
the  irritable  arms  hanging  all  round  them." 
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pHTSOPHOaA. 

This  family  iuclndes  the  Pkr/sopJiora,  properly  so  called,  the  A^a- 


Flf.  )1.    l%r.iphgTibrJn»UUo(i'urrtibl). 

Una,  and  the  Stephawtmina,  for  the  hiatory  of  which  we  arc  iudelted 
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to  the  cnrions  observations  of  M.  Vogt.  Fig.  95  is  a  representation  of 
Physophora  hydrostatica,  after  M.  Vogt's  memoir.  We  see  that  the 
animal  is  composed  of  a  slender  vertical  axis,  terminating  in  an  aeiial 
bladder,  carrying  laterally  certain  vesicles,  known  as  swimming-balls, 
which  terminate  in  a  bundle  of  whitish  slender  threads. 

The  aerial  bladder  is  brilliant  and  silvery,  punctured  with  red  spots. 
The  swimming-bladders  are  encased  in  a  transparent  and  somewhat 
cartilaginous  capsule,  which  is  continued  into  the  common  median 
tmnky  the  latter  being  rose-coloured,  hollow,  and  very  contractile ;  in 
shorty  it  presents  very  delicate  muscular  fibres,  which  expand  them- 
selyes  on  the  external  fan  of  the  capsule,  and  is  closed  on  all  sides. 

The  swimming-bladders  are  of  a  glass-like  transparency,  and  of  a 
firm,  compact  tissue.  They  are  attached  obhquely  and  alternately 
upon  a  common  axis,  presenting  an  exterior  curvature,  a  round 
opening,  famished  with  a  fine,  muscular,  and  very  contractile  limb, 
and  arranged  Uke  the  iris  of  the  eye.  Their  power  of  resistance  is 
increased  by  certain  horny  hollow  threads,  which  are  in  direct  com- 
monication  with  the  cavity  of  the  vertical  trunk,  and  have  their  origin 
in  a  common  circular  canal. 

"The  animal,"  says  Vogt,  "is  enabled  to  guide  itself  in  any 
direction  by  means  of  the  swimming  apparatus  or  air-bags.  These, 
on  opening,  are  filled  with  water,  which  is  again  ejected  in  the 
contractile  movement,  for  their  movements  may  be  compared  to  that 
of  the  umbrella  of  the  Medusae.  It  is  the  violent  expulsion  of  this 
liquid  which  enables  the  animal  to  advance  diagonally  through  the 
water,  a  kind  of  motion  which  is  the  consequence  of  its  organization ; 
for  where  both  rows  of  air-bags  are  working  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  trunk,  the  organism  wiU  incline  to  the  side  which  works 
most,  but  always  in  such  a  manner  that  the  aerial  vesicle  will  be 
borne  forward." 

In  its  lower  parts  the  trunk  expands,  becomes  flat,  and  winds 
itself  in  a  spiral.  It  is  hollow,  and  encloses  a  transparent  viscous 
liquid,  in  which  very  small  granules  are  observed,  which  appear  to  be 
the  result  of  digestion.  This  disk  is  attached  to  three  ditierent  sorts 
of  appendages ;  we  shall  first  address  ourselves  to  the  tentacles. 

These  form  a  crown  or  bundle  of  vermiform  appendages,  of  a 
reddish  colour,  over  an  inch  in  length,  and  which  are  kept  continually 
in  motion :  these  are  formed  of  a  glass-like  caiiilaginous  substance ; 
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they  are  coaical  tabes,  closed  on  all  parts  except  at  the  point  where 
the  tentacle  is  attached  to  the  disk.  Their  cavity  is  filled  with  the 
grannlouB  .liquid  already  mentioDed.  On  the  under  surface  of  the 
disk,  and  to  the  inrnde  of  these  tentacles,  the  polyps  and  fiahing-linei 
are  attached. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  polyp  is  formed  of  a  glass-like  substance, 
which  changes  its  form  in  the  most  varied  and  surprising  manner.  It 
bears  a  roundish  mouth  at  its  summit.  In  its  posterior  part  the 
polyp  presents  a  stiaight  hollow  stem,  of  reddish  colour ;  but  near  to 


this  red  stem  we  find  a  thick  tuft  of  cylindrical  appendages,  from  the 
middle  of  which  springs  the  extensible  and  contractile  filaments 
which  Vogt  calls  the  fi»hing4inea  (£1  pechcur),  and  of  which  he  has 
given  the  following  very  strange  account : 

"  Each  of  these  appendages  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  cylindrical 
tubes  somewhat  resembling  and  analogous  to  a  filament  of  conferve. 
All  these  tubes  are  travcrBcd  by  a  continuous  canal,  which  originate* 
in  the  internal  cavity  of  the  stem  of  the  p<ilyp.  Each  fragment  of 
the  line  ia  capable  of  a  prodigious  extent  of  elongation  and  contnte- 
tioQ ;  but  where  completely  dnwn  back  the  pieces  fold  themselvea  op 
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somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  pocket  foot-rnle.  It  is  to  the 
combined  e£fect  of  contraction  and  the  unfolding  of  the  pieces  that 
these  lin^  owe  the  marvellons  changes  of  length  which  they 
present."  In  Fig.  96  are  represented  the  polyps  and  fishing-lines  of 
P.  hydro8t<dicay  with  a  portion  of  the  disk  and  two  pairs  of  repro* 
dnctiye  clusters. 

In  this  figore  it  will  be  observed  that  each  fragment  or  joint  has 
implanted,  near  the  articulation,  a  secondary  line,  which  bears  the 
stinging  organ.    Each  of  these  filaments  consists  of  three  parts :  a 
straight  stem,  muscular,  contractile,  and  hollow,  the  cavity  of  which 
communicates  with  that  of  the  trunk  which  carries  it ;  a  middle  part, 
a  sort  of  tube  containing,  in  a  considerable  internal  cavity,  a  trans- 
parent Uquid ;  finally,  an  inflated  stinging  organ,  which  terminates 
the  apparatus.     This  last  is  egg-shaped,  and  consists  internally  of  a 
hyaline  substance  of  cartilaginous  consistence,  in  the  interior  of  which 
we  find  a  great  cavity,  which  opens  from  within,  near  the  base  of  the 
capsule ;  to  the  inside  of  this  cavity  a  second  muscular  sac  is  attached 
all  round  the  opening  of  the  capsule,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
opening  leads  directly  into  the  cavity  of  the  sac.   This  cavity  conceals 
in  its  interior  a  long  filament  usually  rolled  up  in  a  spiral,  as  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  97,  where  the  two  urticant  capsules  of  the  stinging 
apparatus  of  Physophora  hydrosiatica  are  represented,  one  of  them 
being    a  section,   magnified    by   twelve  diameters.      This  spirally 
rolled-up  filament  consists  of  a  large  quantity  of  very  small,  hard, 
sabre-shaped,   corpuscular    bodies,   supported  the   one   against    the 
other,  and  having  their  points  turned  inwards.     These  objects  Vogt 
terms   ^^ urticant  sabres:''   the   extremity  of    the   filament  consists 
of  curved  corpuscles,   larger,   of  a  brownish   yellow,   very  strong, 
and    with  a  double    point.      M.   Vogt  had   also  opportunities   of 
observing  the  action  of  these  stinging  capsules.     He  has  seen  them 
burst  naturally,  and  he  has  also  obtained  artificially  the  same  result. 
In  the  former  case  the  filament  issues  from  the  opening  left  at  the 
base  of  the  capsule  with  a  sort  of  explosion.     "  The  use,"  he  says, 
"  of  the  fishing-lines  becomes  evident  when  we  see  a  Physophora  in 
repose  in  a  vase  large  enough  for  its  full  development ;  then  it  takes 
'  a  vertical  position ;  the  lines  elongate  themselves  more  and  more,  by 
unfolding  one  by  one  the  secondary  lines  with  stinging  capsules,  and 
the  Physophora  now  resembles  a  flower  posed  upon  a  tuft  of  roots. 
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with  extremely  long  and  delicate  rootlets  reaehing  the  bottom  of  the 
vase.  Bat  in  the  cose  of  the  Pbysophora  the  living  rooto  are  in  ctm- 
tinnal  motion.  Each  line  is  elongated,  foreshortened,  and  contractdd 
in  a  thousand  ways.  The  least  movement  of  the  water  caoaes  the 
stinging  capsules  to  be  suddenly  drawn  ap,  the  lines  hanled  in  most 
rapidly  being  those  near  the  crown  of  tentacles.  This  continuous 
play  of  the  lines  has  no  other  object  than  to  attract  the  prey  destined 


ippmtu  or  Fbf  Kipbon  bf drMUUc*. 


to  feed  the  polyp,  and  we  cannot  find  any  better  comparison  for 
them  than  the  fishing-lines  to  which  they  liave  liecn  compared.  The 
moment  that  some  small  microscopic  medusir',  Inrvie,  or  crustaceans 
come  within  the  sphere  of  those  redoubted  lines,  it  is  at  once  but-  , 
rounded,  seized,  and  led  with  irresistible  force  towards  tbu  month  of 
this  polyp  by  a  gentle  and  gradoal  contraction  of  the  line ;  the 
stingmg  organs,  complicated  as  we  have  seen  them  to  be  in  the  Pby- 
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sophora,  thu^^serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  stin'ging  organs  disposed 
on  the  arms  of  the  Hydrse,  or  on  the  external  surface  of  the  tentacles 
and  prolific  polyps  of  the  Vilellse. 

Can  there  be  any  animal  form  more  graceful  than  Agcdma  rubra, 
which  is  reproduced  in  Plate  VII.  from  Vogt's  Memoir?  This 
beautiful  creature  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  coast  near 
Nice,  from  November  till  the  month  of  May.  Towards  the  middle 
of  December  Vogt  found  nearly  fifty  individuals  in  the  space  of  an 
hour,  opposite  to  the  Port  of  Nice,  all  following  the  same  current, 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  Salpse,  Medusae,  and  small  Pteropodean 
MoQusks  accompanying  them. 

**  I  know  nothing  more  graceful,"  says  Vogt,  *'  than  this  Agalma  as 
it  floats  along  near  the  surface  of  the  waters,  its  long,  transparent, 
garland-like  lines  extended,  and  their  hmits  distinctly  indicated  by 
bundles  of  a  briUiant  vermihon  red,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  is 
concealed  by  its  very  transparency ;  the  entire  organism  always  swims 
in  a  slightly  obUque  position  near  the  surface,  but  is  capable  of  steering 
itself  in  any  direction  with  great  rapidity.  I  have  had  in  my  posses- 
sion some  of  these  garlands  more  than  three  feet  in  length,  in  which 
the  seriee  of  air-bags  measured  more  than  four  inches,  so  that  in  the 
great  vase  in  which  I  kept  them  the  column  of  swimming  bags 
touched  the  bottom,  while  the  aerial  vesicle  floated  on  the  surface. 
Immediately  after  its  capture  the  columns  contracted  themselves  to 
such  a  point  that  they  were  scarcely  perceptible,  but  when  left  to 
repose  in  a  spacious  vase,  all  its  shrunken  appendages  deployed  them- 
selves round  the  vase  in  the  most  graceful  manner  imaginable,  the 
column  of  swimming-bladders  remaining  immovable  in  their  vertical 
position,  the  air-bags  at  the  surface,  while  the  different  appendages 
soon  began  to  play.  The  polyps,  planted  at  intervals  along  the 
common  trunk  of  rose-colour,  began  to  agitate  themselves  in  all  direc- 
tions, taking  a  thousand  odd  forms  ;  the  reproductive  individuals,  hke 
the  tentacles,  were  contracting  and  twisting  themselves  about  like  so 
many  worms ;  the  tentacles  were  stirred,  the  ovarian  clusters  began  to 
dilate  and  contract,  the  spermatic  air-bells  agitated  the  waters  with 
their  umbrellas,  Uke  the  Medusae  ;  but  what  most  excited  my  curiosity, 
was  the  continuous  action  of  the  fishing-Unes,  which  continued  to 
unroll  and  contract  in  a  most  surprising  manner,  retiring  altogether 
sometimes  with  the  utmost  precipitation.     All  who  have  witnessed 
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these  living  colonies  detach  themselves  reluctantly  £rom  the  strange 
spectacle,  where  each  polyp  seems  to  play  the  part  of  the  fisherman 
who  throws  his  hne,  furnished  with  haited  hooks,  withdrawing  it 
when  he  feels  a  nibble,  and  throwing  again  when  he  discovers  his  dis- 
appointment. These  eflforts  continue  in  full  vigour  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  I  have  succeeded  sometimes  in  feeding  them  with  the  small 
crustaceans  which  swarm  on  our  coasts." 

Of  the  "  personelle  "  of  these  colonies  a  few  words  will  not  be  mis- 
placed. The  common  axis  of  the  Agalma  is  a  hollow  muscular  tube,  the 
length  of  which  may  be  three  feet,  and  its  breadth  an  eighth  or  tenth 
of  an  inch ;  it  is  traversed  by  a  double  current  of  granulous  liquid ;  at 
its  summit  is  the  aerial  vesicle ;  beneath  are  the  swimming  vessels. 
These  are  disposed  along  the  trunk  in  a  double  series,  attaining  some- 
times the  number  of  sixty ;  their  structure  is  analogous  to  the  same 
organs  in  the  Physophora. 

In  examining  the  posterior  portion  of  the  trunk,  traversing  polyps 
are  observed  at  intervals,  whose  base  is  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of 
reddish  grains,  each  of  which  is  armed  with  a  line^  and  with  its 
surrounding  filament,  terminating  in  a  tendril  of  a  red  vermilion 
colour,  which  is  a  perfect  arsenal  of  ofiensive  and  defensive  arms. 
There  we  find  "  sabres  "  of  divers  sizes,  and  poniards  of  various  forms, 
the  whole  constituting  a  truly  formidable  stinging  apparatus. 

These  warUke  engines,  these  arms  of  attack  and  defence  with  which 
man  surrounds  himself,  Nature  has  freely  bestowed  on  these  little 
creatures  with  which  the  ocean  swarms  in  some  places.  It  might  be 
said  that,  after  having  created  these  graceful  creatures  to  ornament 
and  decorate  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  the  Creator  was  so  pleased  with 
His  work  that  He  furnished  them  with  arms  for  their  protection  and 
defence  against  all  attacks  from  without. 

Among  these  creatures  we  may  note  the  pretty  ApoJemia  corUorta 
of  Milne  Edwards  (Fig.  98),  which  also  inhabits  the  Mediterranean, 
and  particularly  the  coast  of  Nice,  and  is  no  less  admirable  in  its 
structiure  than  Agalma  rtibra.  This  elegant  species  is  often  met  with 
in  the  Gulf  of  Villafranca,  near  Nice,  and  has  been  figured  and 
described  by  Milne  Edwards,  Charles  Vogt,  and  also  by  M.  de  Quatr&- 
fages,  who  asks  the  reader  '^  to  figure  to  himself  an  axis  of  flexible 
crystals,  sometimes  more  than  a  metre  (forty  inches),  all  round  which 
are  attached,  by  means  of  long  peduncles  or  footstalks  equally  tram- 


parent,  some  hundreds  of  bodies,  sometimes  elongated,  sometimee  flat, 
and  formed  like  the  bud  of  a  flower.  If  we  add  to  this  garland  of  pearls 
of  a  yivid  red  colour,  an  infinity  of  fine  filamente,  varying  in  thickness, 
and  give  life  and  motion  to  all  these  parts,  we  have  even  now  only 
a  very  slight  and  imperfect  idea  of  the  marrellous  organism."     The 


air-bells  in  Apolemia  contorla  consist  of  a  mass  having  the  form 
of  an  elongated  egg  cut  in  the  middle.  They  are  arranged  in  a 
vertical  series  of  twelves,  and  the  asis  which  supports  them  is  termi- 
nated by  the  aerial  vesicle.  This  axis  is  always  arranged  in  a  spiral 
form,  even  in  its  greatest  espansion,  is  of  a  fine  rose  tint,  and  flattened 
into  the  form  of  a  ribbon ;  it  is  marked  in  all  its  length  with  asperitica 
or  boUow  dimples,  in  which  the  filamentul  u]>penduges  originate. 
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The  nuraing  polyps  have  been  called  poboactdi/erous  or^^ana  by 
Mr.  Milne  Ednards,  who  has  studied  them  care^iUy.  They  are 
rendered  conapicooua  at  a  glance  by  the  bright-red  colour  ct  that 
digestive  cavity  and  their  extreme  dilatability.  At  the  hose  of  tfanr 
steins  the  very  delicate  fila- 
ments called  fishing-lines  are 
attached,  which  are  forniahed 
with  a  mnltitade  of  stinging 
tendrils  of  a  reddish  colonr. 
These  tendrils  sligfatly  re- 
semble those  of  the  Agahnc, 
and  the  sabre-like  weapons 
are  not  wanting. 

Between  the  Donmg  po- 
lyps are  placed  in  pajn  the 
reprodnctiTe  indiTidali,  hav- 
ing the  ftsm  c^  an  elcogated 
tube  very  dilatable,  and  dosed 
at  the  &ee  end.  Hiey  have, 
then,  no  moathl  Uilne 
Kd  wards  calls  these  "  vennilar 
appendages,"  and  H.  Effilliker, 
tentacles.  The  bnda  arranged 
at  the  base  of  each  pndific 
individoal  vary ;  bnt,  accofd- 
ing  to  M.  Vogt,  they  are  al- 
ways there  in  pairs — a  male 
"  and  female  at  the  base  ot 
'  each  stem.  Figs.  99  and  100 
represent  the  colony  we  have  endeavonred  to  describe,  99  being  the 
nursing  individual  of  Apolemia  contorta  magnified  twelve  times,  100 
representing  the  reproductive  pair  under  the  same  magnifying  poww. 


(nliHl  13  U^ 


^'e  have  seen  that  the  Phj/eopkora,  the  Agalma,  and  the  ApoUmia 
hare  for  the  use  of  the  colony  a  vast  number  of  swimming  veeiclfli 
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and  s  tenniiutl  aerial  vesicle.  It  is  mncb  the  same  in  the  Prayx 
or  Diphydie.  In  this  family  a  great  namber  of  natatory  vesicles  aie 
connected  with  the  terminal  aerial  vesicle,  as  in  Fig.  101,  Praya  dtphys. 
This  species  is  widely  difiiised  in  the  sea  which  bathes  the  Nicean 
coast,  bnt  it  is  very  difficult  to  procnie  perfect  specimens.    M.  T<^ 


tnji  dipb^i  (OlalDvlllo). 


fonnd  fragments  more  than  three  feet  long  which  swam  on  the 
surface,  and  was  in  its  state  of  contraction  not  more  than  a  finger's 
length.  This  species  has  been  met  with  at  Porta  delln  Praya  and  at 
San  ¥ago,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  ishinAs. 

The  colony  of  the  Praya  presents  two  great  locomctive  bell  shaped 
masses,  between  which  the  common  trunk  is  suspended,  and  to  which 
it  can  retire.     This  cyhndrical  tmnk,  which  is  tliin  and  transparent, 

R  -2 
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carries  from  space  to  space  certain  groups  very  exactly  circumscrited 
and  individualised.  Each  of  these  groups  consists  of  a  nursing  polyp, 
having  its  fishing-line  with  a  special  floating  air  bladder^  a  repro- 
ductive bud  male  or  female,  and  a  protecting  casque  enveloping  the 
whole. 

Another  species  having  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Praya  is 
Galeolaria  aurantiaca  (Plate  VIIL),  or  orange  Galeolaria.  which  is 
represented  on  the  opposite  page,  borrowed  from  the  fine  "  Memoir  of 
the  Inferior  Animals  of  the  Mediterranean,"  by  Carl  Vogt.  Hero 
we  find  only  two  great  floating  bladders  placed  at  each  extremity  of 
a  common  trunk,  and  serving  the  purpose  of  a  locomotive  apparatus 
to  the  whole  colony.  This  trunk  carries  in  like  manner  polyps 
placed  at  regular  intervals  forming  isolated  groups,  provided  each  with 
its  protecting  plates.  But  there  is  no  special  swimming  apparatus  for 
each  of  these  groups.    Moreover,  each  oolony  is  either  male  or  female. 


Physalu. 

Let  us  finally  note  among  the  Siphonophorae  a  zooi)hj'te  which  has 
attracted  great  attention,  and  has  been  descrilx^d  under  many  names. 
Sailors  call  it  the  sea-bladder,  from  its  resemlJance  to  that  organ ;  it 
is  also  known  as  the  Portuguese  man-of-war,  from  its  fancied  re- 
semblance to  a  small  ship  as  it  floats  akmg  under  its  tiny  saiL 
Naturahsts  after  Eschsclioltz  call  it  Phfjsalia  utriculuSy  from  the 
Greek  word  (f>v<Ta\Uy  a  bubble,  and  utriculus  from  its  stinging 
powers.  It  was  long  thought  that  the  Physalia  was  an  isolated 
individual.  But,  according  to  recent  researches,  tlK?y  form,  Uke  the 
sj>ecies  already  descrilxxl,  an  animal  repubhc. 

Let  us  imagine  a  great  cylindrical  bladder  dilated  in  the  middle, 
attenuattni  and  rounded  at  its  two  extremities,  of  eleven  or  twelre 
inches  in  len^'th,  and  from  one  to  three  broad.  Its  appeafttnce 
is  glassy  and  transparent,  its  colour  an  impt^rfect  purj)le,  passing  to 
a  violet,  then  to  an  azure  above.  It  is  sunnounted  l>y  a  ciest,  Umpid 
and  pure  as  crystal,  veined  with  purple  and  vioh^t  in  docrciising  tints. 
Vnder  the  vesicle  float  the  fleshy  filaments,  waving  and  contorted 
into  a  8j)iral  form,  which  sometimes  descend  jKirpc-ndicularly  like  so 
many  threads  of  celestial  blue.     Sailors  believe  that  the  crest  which 
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surmonnts  the  vesicle  performs  the  office  of  a  sail,  and  that  they  tell 
the  navigator  "  how  the  wind  blows,"  as  they  say.  With  all  respect  to 
the  sailoirs,  the  bladder-like  form,  with  its  aerial  crest,  is  only  a  hydro- 
static apparatus,  whose  office  is  to  lighten  the  animal,  and  modify  its 
specific  gravity.    Mr.  Gosse  thinks  otherwifle,  however. 

"  This  bladder,"  says  Gosse,  in  his  "  Year  by  the  SeanEdde,"  "  is  filled 
with  air,  and  therefore  floats  almost  wholly  on  the  surface.  Along 
the  upper  side,  nearly  from  end  to  end,  runs  a  thin  edge  of  membrane, 
which  is  capable  of  being  erected  at  will  to  a  considerable  height, 
fully  equal  at  times  to  the  entire  width  of  the  bladder,  when  it  repre- 
sents an  arched  fore-and-aft  sail,  the  bladder  being  the  hull.  From 
the  bottom  of  the  bladder,  near  the  thickest  extremity,  where  there  is 
a  denser  portion  of  the  membrane,  depends  a  crowded  mass  of  organs, 
most  of  which  take  the  form  of  very  slender,  highly  contractile 
movable  threads,  which  hang  down  into  the  deep  to  a  depth  of  many 
feet,  or  occasionally  of  several  yards. 

"  The  colours  of  this  curious  creature  are  very  vivid ;  the  bladder, 
though  in  some  parts  transparent  and  colourless,  and  in  some 
specimens  almost  entirely  so,  is  in  general  painted  with  richest  blues 
and  purple,  mingled  with  green  and  crimson  to  a  smaller  extent, 
these  all  being,  not  as  sometimes  described,  iridescent  or  changeable, 
but  positive  colours  independent  of  the  incidence  of  light,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  possessing  great  depth  and  fulness.  The  sail-hke,  erectile 
membrane  is  transparent,  tinted  towards  the  edge  with  a  lovely  rose- 
pink  hue,  the  colours  arranged  in  a  peculiar  fringe-like  manner. 
When  examined  anatomically,  the  bladder  is  found  to  be  composed  of 
two  walls  of  membrane,  w^hich  are  lined  with  cilia,  and  have  between 
them  the  nutritive  food  which  supplies  the  place  of  the  blood.  Besides 
this,  the  double  membrane  is  turned  in  or  inverted  like  a  stocking 
prepared  for  putting  on ;  and  thus  there  is  a  bladder  within  a 
bladder,  both  having  double  walls ;  the  inner  (pneumatocyst)  much 
smaller  than  the  outer  (pneumutophone),  and  contracted  at  the  point 
where  it  is  turned  into  the  almost  imperceptible  orifice.  The  inner 
sends  up  closed  fubular  folds  into  the  crest,  which,  being  arrested  by 
the  membranous  walls  of  the  outer  sac,  give  to  the  sail  that 
appearance  of  vertical  wrinkles  which  is  so  conspicuous." 

When  it  is  filled  with  air  the  body  is  almost  projected  out  of  the 
water.     In  order  to  descend  it  is  necessary  to  compress  itself  or  dispel 
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the  air,  ia  part,  tor  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  animal  is  displaced 
according  as  the  air  is  in  the  yesicle  or  in  the  crest.  When  the  last 
is  distended  it  rises  out  of  the  water,  and  hecomes  nearly  vertical ;  in 
short,  it  then  becomes  a  sort  of  sail.  The  floating  appendages  beneath 
the  body  are  of  divers  kinds.  Some  of  these  are  reproductive  indivi- 
duals ;  some  are  nurses ;  «ome  are  tentacles ;  finally,  there  are  organs 
designated  under  the  name  of  Sondes  by  French  naturalists ;  probes  or 
suckers,  we  may  caU  them,  forming  offensive  and  defendye  arms  truly 
formidable;  for  these  elegant  creatures  are  terrible  antagonists. 
Dutertre,  the  veracious  historian  of  the  Antilles,  relates  the  following : 
"  This  *  galley '  (our  Physaha),  however  agreeable  to  the  sight,  is  most 
dangerous  to  the  body,  for  I  can  assert  that  it  is  freighted  with  the 
worst  merchandise  which  floats  on  the  sea.  I  speak  as  a  naturalist, 
and  as  having  made  experiments  at  my  own  personal  cost.  One  day, 
when  sailing  at  sea  in  a  small  boat,  I  perceived  one  of  these  little 
*  galleys,'  and  was  curious  to  see  the  form  of  the  animal ;  but  I  had 
scarcely  seized  it,  when  all  its  fibres  seemed  to  clasp  my  hand,  oovering 
it  as  with  birdlime,  and  scarcely  had  I  felt  it  in  all  its  freshness  (for 
it  is  very  cold  to  the  touch)  when  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  plunged  my 
arm  up  to  the  shoulder  in  a  caldron  of  boiling  water.  This  was 
accompanied  with  a  pain  so  strange  that  it  was  only  with  a  violent 
effort  I  could  restrain  myself  from  crying  aloud." 

Another  voyager,  Leblond,  in  his  "  Voyage  aux  Antilles,"  relates  as 
follows :  "  One  day  I  was  bathing  with  some  friends  in  a  bay  in  front 
of  the  house  where  I  dwelt.  While  my  friends  fished  for  sardines  for 
breakfiast,  I  amused  myself  by  diving,  in  the  manner  of  the  native 
Carribeans,  under  the  wave  about  to  break ;  having  reached  the  other 
side  of  one  great  wave,  I  had  gained  the  open  sea,  and  was  returning 
on  the  top  of  the  next  wave  towards  the  shore.  My  rashness  nearly 
cost  me  my  life :  a  Physalia,  many  of  which  were  stranded  upon  the 
beach,  fixed  itself  upon  my  left  shoulder  at  the  moment  the  wave 
landed  me  on  the  beach.  I  promptly  detached  it,  but  many  of  its 
filaments  remained  glued  to  my  skin,  and  the  pain  I  experienced 
immediately  was  so  intense  that  I  nearly  fainted.  I  seized  an  oil 
flask  which  was  at  hand,  and  swallowed  one  half,  while  I  rubbed  my 
arm  with  the  other :  this  restored  me  to  myself,  and  I  returned  to  the 
house,  where  two  hours  of  repose  relieved  the  pain,  which  disappeared 
altogether  during  the  night." 
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Mr.  Bennett,  who  accompanied  the  exploring  expedition  under 
Admiral  Fitzroy,  as  naturalist,  ventured  to  test  iJie  powers  of  the 
Physalia.  "  On  one  occasion,"  he  says,  "  I  tried  the  experiment  of 
its  stinging  powers  upon  myself,  intentionally.  When  I  seized  it  by 
the  bladder  portion,  it  raised  the  long  cables  by  muscular  contraction 
of  the  bands  situated  at  the  base  of  the  feelers,  and,  entwining  the 
slender  appendages  about  my  hand  and  finger,  inflicting  severe  and 
peculiarly  pungent  pain,  it  adhered  most  tenaciously  at  the  same  time, 
so  as  to  be  extremely  difficult  of  removal.  The  stinging  continued 
during  the  whole  time  that  the  minutest  portion  of  the  tentacular 
remained  adherent  to  the  skin.  I  soon  found  that  the  effects  were 
not  confined  to  the  acute  pungency  inflicted,  but  produced  a  great 
degree  of  constitutional  irritation :  the  pain  extended  upwards  along 
the  arm,  increasing  not  only  in  extent  but  in  severity,  apparently 
actiqg  along  the  course  of  the  absorbents,  and  could  only  be  compared 
to  a  severe  rheumatic  attack.  The  pulse  was  accelerated,  and  a  feverish 
state  of  the  whole  system  produced :  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  even, 
were  afiected ;  the  same  distressiAg  pain  being  felt  on  taking  a  full 
respiration  as  obtains  in  a  case  of  acute  rheumatism.  The  secondary 
efiectfl  were  very  severe,  continuing  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  an 
hour ;  the  duration  being  probably  longer  in  consequence  of  the  time 
and  delay  occasioned  by  removing  the  tentacula  from  the  skin,  to 
which  they  adhered,  by  the  aid  of  the  stinging  capsules,  with  an 
annoying  degree  of  tenacity.  On  the  whole  being  removed,  the  pain 
began  to  abate ;  but  during  the  day  a  peculiar  numbness  was  felt, 
accompanied  by  an  increased  temperature  in  the  limb  on  which  the 
sting  had  been  inflicted.  For  some  hours  afterwards  the  skin  dis- 
played white  elevations  or  weals  on  the  parts  stung,  similar  to  those 
resulting  from  the  poison  of  the  stinging  nettle.  The  intensity  of 
the  pain  depends  in  some  degree  upon  the  size  and  consequent  power 
of  the  creature.  After  it  has  been  removed  from  the  water  for  some 
time,  the  stinging  property,  although  still  continuing  to  act,  is  found 
to  have  perceptibly  diminished.  I  have  observed,  also,  that  this  irri- 
tative power  is  retained  for  some  weeks  after  the  death  of  the  animal, 
in  the  vesicles  of  the  cables,  and  even  linen  cloth  which  has  been 
used  for  wiping  off  the  adhering  tentacles,  when  touched,  still  retained 
the  pungency,  although  it  had  not  the  power  of  producing  such  violent 
constitutional  irritation." 
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The  question  has  been  much  agitated,  without  being  positively 
resolved,  whether  the  PhysaUa  are  venomous  or  not :  if  they  can  kill 
or  roake  sick  the  man  or  animal  which  swallows  them.  Listen  to  the 
opinions  of  M.  Bicord-Madiana,  a  physician  of  Guadaloupe,  who  made 
direct  experiments  with  a  view  to  settling  the  question.  ''Many 
inhabitants  of  the  Antilles/'  he  says,  ''say  that  the  'galleys'  are 
poisonous,  and  that  the  negroes  make  use  of  them,  after  being  dried 
and  powdered,  to  poison  both  men  and  animals.  The  fishermen  of 
the  islands  also  believe  that  fish  which  have  swallowed  them  become 
deleterious,  and  poison  those  that  eat  them,  a  prejudice  which  has  been 
adopted  by  many  travellers,  and  has  even  found  its  way  into  scientific 
books.  We  can  state  as  the  result  of  direct  experiment,  that  though 
the  *  galley,'  will  burn  the  ignorant  hand  which  is  touched  by  its  ten- 
tacles, when  dried  in  the  sun  and  pulverized,  it  becomes  mere  grains  of 
dead  matter,  producing  no  efiect  whatever  upon  the  animal  economy." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  read  in  P.  Labat's  Voyage,  vol.  iL  p.  31, 
"  that  the  becune  should  not  be  eaten  without  some  precaution,  for 
this  fish  being  extremely  voracious,  greedily  devours  all  that  comes 
within  its  reach  in  and  out  of  the  water,  and  it  often  happens  that  it 
meets  and  swallows  '  galleys,'  which  are  very  caustic,  and  a  violent 
poison.  The  fish  does  not  die,  but  its  flesh  absorbs  the  venom,  and 
poisons  those  who  eat  it."  '*  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,"  says 
M.  Leblond,  in  the  work  already  quoted,  "  that  the  sardine,  as  well  as 
many  other  species  of  fish,  after  ha\'ing  ate  the  tentacles  of  the  *  galley,' 
acquires  a  poisonous  quality.  Supping  at  an  auberge  on  one  occasion, 
with  other  persons,  a  becune  was  served  up,  of  which  gastronomers 
are  very  fond,  and  which  is  usually  perfectly  harmless :  five  persons 
partook  of  it,  and  immediately  afterwards  exliibited  every  symptom  of 
being  poisoned.  This  was  manifested  by  a  burning  heat  in  the  region 
of  the  stomach.  I  bled  two  of  them :  one  was  cured  by  vomiting ; 
one  other  would  take  nothing  but  tea  and  some  culinary  oil.  The  colic 
continued  during  the  night,  and  had  disappeared  in  the  morning,  but 
he  entertained  so  great  a  horror  of  water,  that  during  the  remainder 
of  the  voyage  a  glass  of  it  presented  to  him  made  him  turn  pale." 
M.  Leblond  concludes,  from  this  and  other  facts,  that  the  fishes  which 
eat  the  Physalia  become  a  poison  for  those  who  eat  them,  although  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  evidence  of  the  fish  having  ate  the 
"  galley,"  or  any  other  poison. 
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"  Let  US  report  our  own  experiments,"  continues  M.  Kicord-Madiana. 

"  I.  I  had  placed  a  *  galley '  in  the  sun,  in  order  to  dry  and  pulverize 
it.  A  nest  of  ants  were  there,  who  devoured  the  whole  of  it.  Now, 
many  persons  in  the  islands  think  that  these  insects  will  not  touch 
venomous  fishes. 

"II.  Another  'galley,'  which  I  had  left  on  the  tahle  in  my 
laboratory,  was  attacked  by  a  number  of  great  flies,  who  deposited 
their  eggs  there ;  these  were  duly  hatched,  and  the  larvae  fed  on  the 
decomposed  zoophyte. 

"III.  On  the  12th  of  July,  1823,  I  saw  on  the  sands  in  the  bay 
between  Saint  Mary  and  La  Goyave,  at  Guadaloupe,  many  PhysaUa 
recently  cast  ashore.  Having  a  dog  with  me,  with  the  assistance  of 
my  servant,  I  made  him  swallow  the  freshest  of  them,  with  all  its 
filiform  tentacles,  pushing  it  down  his  throat,  while  my  servant  held 
his  mouth  open ;  five  minutes  after,  the  dog  exhibited  symptoms  of 
great  pain  on  the  edges  of  its  Ups ;  it  foamed  at  the  mouth  and  rubbed 
it  in  the  sand,  or  upon  the  grass,  leaping  about,  passing  its  paws  over 
its  jaws,  and  exhibiting  every  symptom  of  excessive  pain.  I  mounted 
my  horse,  and,  in  spite  of  its  suflerings,  the  poor  animal  followed  me 
as  it  was  wont.  After  twenty  minutes,  when  its  suflferings  seemed 
over,  I  had  a  piece  of  bread  which  I  gave  it,  and  it  ate  it  with 
appetite,  swallowing  it  without  any  diflSculty ;  it  only  seemed  to  feel 
the  pain  on  the  edges  of  its  mouth :  it  was  well  enough  all  day,  and 
had  evacuations  which  gave  no  indication  that  the  Physalia  had  any 
influence  over  the  digestive  organs.  Next  day,  and  the  day  following, 
it  was  as  well  as  usual,  exhibiting  no  signs  of  inflammation  either  in 
the  mouth  or  throat. 

"  IV.  On  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  I  took  two  *  galleys '  on  the 
seashore  and  cut  them  in  pieces ;  then,  with  a  spoon,  I  had  them 
forced  down  the  throat  of  a  puppy,  which  still  sucked  its  mother ; 
this  strong  dose  of  Physalia  had  no  efl'ect  upon  it,  the  tentacles  having 
probably  been  surrounded  by  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  animal  in  dividing 
it,  so  as  not  to  touch  the  mouth :  it  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
internal  mucus  is  capable  of  subduing  the  irritation,  which  is  so 
distressing  when  appHed  to  membranes  exposed  to  the  external  air. 
We  swallow  some  things  with  impunity,  which  we  could  not  support 
in  the  mouth  if  the  burning  substance  remained  there. 

"  V.  I  have  also  procured  many  *  galleys '  since  these  experiments. 
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and  having  placed  them  in  a  glass  tnbe,  left  them  to  dry  and  had 
them  pulverized ;  twenty-five  grains  of  this  powder  administered  to  a 
very  young  dog  produced  no  deleterious  effects.  Twice  this  quantity 
administered  to  a  young  cat  produced  no  more,  nor  has  this  surprised 
me ;  for,  if  the  fresh  animal  has  no  poisonous  properties,  how  can  it  be 
supposed  that  drying  the  zoophyte  can  have  increased  its  poisonons 
properties,  if  it  really  possesses  them  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  moie 
reasonable  to  suppose  that,  by  desiccation,  the  deleterious  princijde 
from  any  animal,  whether  Physalia  or  Holothurta,  should  loee  in« 
finitely  in  its  principle  by  evaporation,  and  other  changes  that  heat 
and  air  produce  in  the  process  of  drying. 

''  YI.  I  have  had  a  '  galley '  cut  iato  pieces,  and  got  a  fiit  young 
chicken  to  swallow  them.  It  caused  no  inoonvenience.  Three  hoozs 
after,  I  had  the  chicken  killed  and  roasted ;  then  I  ate  it,  and  made 
my  servant  eat  it  too.  Neither  of  us  experienced  any  inconveiiienoe 
from  it,  a  certain  proof  that  it  is  not  from  eating  Physalia  that  the 
fish  becomes  poisonous. 

"  YII.  I  put  twenty-five  grains  of  powdered  Physalia  in  «  Utife 
'  bouillon ;'  I  swallowed  the  dose  without  the  least  fear,  and  I  felt  no 
inconvenience  from  it." 

After  these  experiments,  which  are  certainly  quite  conclusiTe,  what 
are  we  to  think  of  the  story  related  of  a  certain  M.  Tebd,  the 
nmiiaging  partner  of  a  house  in  Guadaloupe,  who  fell  a  victim  to  his 
cook,  who  is  said,  after  having  sought  in  vain  to  poison  him  with  the 
rasping  of  his  nails,  which  he  had  spread  carefully  over  the  roasted 
fish  daily  served  up  for  dinner,  determined,  seeing  that  he  had 
signally  failed  by  other  means,  to  put  into  his  soup  a  pulveriaed 
Physalia.  An  hour  after  his  repast,  this  gentleman  appeared  in  the 
burgh  of  Lamantin,  at  a  little  distance  from  his  habitation,  and,  while 
entering  the  city  with  some  friends,  he  was  seized  with  violent  pains 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  racking  him  as  if  by  the  most  conosiTe 
poison.  His  illness  increased  until  the  next  day,  when  he  died,  nnder 
the  most  excruciating  pains.  On  examination,  the  stomach  and  intea* 
tines  were  foimd  to  be  violently  inflamed  and  corroded,  as  if  he  had 
been  poisoned  with  arsenic,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  with  this 
poison,  or  some  other  corrosive  substance,  that  M.  TSb6  really  was 
poisoned.  The  negroes  never  make  known  the  substance  with  which 
they  commit  a  poisoning ;  tbey  confess  all  but  the  truth,  which  they 
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sre  Bwora  never  to  reveftl — the  means  they  employ,  so  for  as  the 


Flf-IM.    njiilU  otilcaliu  (EkIikIkiIU). 

poisoning  materiat  ia  concerned,  are  never  commonicated  hj  confession. 
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The  habits  of  the  Physalia  are  still  imperfectly  known,  but  amon^ 
the  many  strange  forms  of  brilliant  colour  and  elegant  contour,  which 
swarm  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  ocean,  "  none,"  says  Gosse,  "  take  a 
stronger  hold  oa  the  fancy  of  the  beholder ;  certainly  none  is  more 
familiar  than  the  little  thing  he  daily  marks  floating  in  the  sun-lit 
waves,  as  the  ship  gUdes  swiftly  by,  which  the  sailors  tell  him  is  the 
Portuguese  man-of-war.  Perhaps  a  dead  calm  has  settled  over  the 
sea,  and  he  leans  over  the  bulwarks  of  the  ship  scrutinizing  the  ocean- 
rover  at  leisure,  as  it  hastily  rises  and  falls  on  the  long,  sluggish 
heavings  of  the  glassy  surface.  Then  he  sees  that  the  comparison  of 
the  stranger  to  a  ship  is  a  felicitous  one,  for  at  a  httle  (Fig.  102) 
distance  it  might  well  be  mistaken  for  a  child  s  mimic  boat,  shining 
in  all  the  gaudy  painting  in  which  it  left  the  toy-shop. 

"  Not  unfrequently,  one  of  these  tiny  vessels  comes  so  close  alongside, 
that,  by  means  of  the  ship  s  bucket,  with  the  assistance  of  a  smart 
fellow  who  Las  jumped  into  the  *  chains '  with  a  boat-hook,  it  is  cap- 
tured, and  brought  on  deck  for  examination.  A  dozen  voices  are, 
however,  lifted,  warning  you  by  no  means  to  touch  it,  for  well  the 
experienced  milor  knows  its  terrible  powers  of  defence.  It  does  not 
now  appear  so  like  a  ship  as  when  it  was  at  a  distance.  It  is  an  oblong 
bladder  of  tough  membrane,  varying  considerably  in  shape,  for  no  two 
agree  in  this  respect ;  varying  also  in  size,  from  less  than  an  inch  to 
the  size  of  a  man's  hat.  Once,  on  a  voyage  to  Mobile,  when  rounding 
the  Florida  reef,  I  was  nearly  a  whole  day  passing  through  a  fleet  of 
these  little  Portuguese  men-of-war,  which  studded  the  smooth  sea  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  must  have  extended  for  many  miles. 
They  were  of  all  sizes  within  the  limits  I  have  mentioned." 

Generally,  there  is  a  conspicuous  difference  between  the  two  extre- 
mities of  the  bladder,  one  end  being  rounded,  the  other  more  pointed, 
or  terminating  in  a  small  knob-like  swelling  or  beak-shaped  excres- 
cence, where  there  is  a  minute  orifice ;  sometimes,  however,  no  such 
excrescence  is  visible,  and  the  orifice  cannot  be  detectetL 

"  That  wonderful  river,"  continues  Mr.  Gosse,  in  his  nervous,  eloquent 
style,  "  with  a  well-defined  course  through  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic — 
that  Gulf  Stream — brings  on  its  warm  waters  many  of  the  denizens  of 
tropical  seas,  and  wafts  them  to  the  shores  on  which  its  waves  impinge. 
Hence  it  is  that  so  many  of  the  proper  pelagic  creatures  are  from  time 
to  time  observed  on  the  coasts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon.     The  Portu- 
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gnese  man  of- war  is  among  them,  sometimes  paying  its  visit  in  fleets, 
more  commonly  in  single  stranded  hulks.  Scarcely  a  season  passes 
without  one  or  more  of  these  lovely  strangers  occurring  in  the  vicinity 
of  Torquay.  Usually,"  he  adds  in  a  note,  "  in  these  stranded  examples 
the  tentacles  and  suckers  are  much  mutilated  by  washing  on  the  shore. 
The  fishermen  who  pick  them  up  always  endeavour  to  make  a  harvest 
of  their  capture,  not  by  selling,  but  by  making  an  exhibition  of  them." 

The  Physalia  seem  to  be  gregarious  in  their  habits,  herding  together 
in  shoals.  Floating  on  the  sea  between  the  tropics  in  both  oceans, 
they  may  be  seen  now  carried  along  by  currents,  now  driven  by  the 
trade-winds,  dragging  behind  them  their  long  tentacular  appendages, 
and  conspicuous  by  their  rich  and  varied  colouring,  from  pale  crimson 
to  ultramarine  blue.  "  Certainly,"  says  Lesson,  "  we  can  readily 
conceive  that  a  poetical  imagination  might  well  compare  the  graceful 
form  of  the  PhysaUa  to  the  most  elegant  of  sailing-vessels,  even  if  it 
careened  to  the  wind  under  a  sail  of  satin,  and  dragged  behind  it  de- 
ceitful garlands  which  struck  with  death  every  creature  which  suflered 
itself  to  be  attracted  by  its  seductive  appearance." 

If  fishes  have  the  misfortune  to  come  in  contact  with  one  of  these 
creatures,  each  tentacle,  by  a  movement  as  rapid  as  a  flash  of  hght, 
or  sudden  as  an  electric  shock,  seizes  and  benumbs  them,  winding  round 
their  bodies  as  a  serpent  winds  itself  round  its  victim.  A  Physalia  of 
the  size  of  a  walnut  will  kill  a  fish  much  stronger  than  a  herring.  The 
flying  fish  and  the  polyps  are  the  habitual  prey  of  the  Physalia. 
Mr.  Bennett  describes  them  as  seizing  and  benumbiog  them  by  means 
of  the  tentacles,  which  are  alternately  contracted  to  half  an  inch,  and 
then  shot  out  with  amazing  velocity  to  the  length  of  several  feet,  drag- 
ging the  helpless  and  entangled  prey  to  the  sucker-like  mouths  and 
stomach-like  cavities  concealed  among  the  tentacles,  which  he  saw 
filled  while  he  looked  on.  Dr.  Wallach  thinks  Mr.  Bennett  must  have 
been  mistaken  in  what  he  saw ;  "  because  he  has  observed  that  in  a 
great  number  of  instances  the  Physalia  is  accompanied  by  small  fishes, 
which  play  around  and  among  the  depending  tentacles  without  moles- 
tation. He  has  in  so  many  cases  seen  this,  and  even  witnessed  the 
actual  contact  of  the  fishes  with  the  tentacles,  with  no  inconvenience  to 
the  former,  that  he  too  hastily  concludes  that  the  urticating  organs 
are  innocuous."  "  Surely,"  says  Gosse,  "  the  premises  by  no  means 
warrant  such  an  inference.     There  is  no  antagonism  between  the  two 
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series  of  facts  witnessed  by  sncli  excellent  observers ;  tbe  venomons 
viralence  of  these  organs  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  many  nata- 
ralists,  myself  among  the  number,  and  Mr.  Bennett  to  his  cost,  as 
already  narrated.  We  can  only  suppose  that  the  injection  of  the 
poison  is  under  the  control  of  the  Physalia's  will,  and  the  impunity  of 
the  bold  httle  fishes  is  sufficiently  accounted  for." 

Among  the  Physalia  captured  on  our  coast,  one  was  obtained  at 
Tenby,  by  Mr.  Hughes,  who  has  given  a  report  of  the  capture,  in  which 
he  mentions  a  circumstance  as  '*  normal,"  which  excited  Mr.  Grosse  s 
curiosity ;  it  was  said  to  be  accompanied  by  "  its  attendant  satellites, 
two  VileUse.  In  reply  to  his  inquiries,  Mr.  Hughes  says,  **  My  autho- 
rity for  the  association  of  the  Vilella  with  Physalia  is  Jenkins,  the 
collector  of  Tenby,  who  was  attending  me  when  it  was  found.  The 
Physalia  was  taken  by  me  first ;  and,  while  I  was  admiring  it,  I  noticed 
that  Jenkins  continued  his  search  for  something.  Immediately  aftei> 
wards  he  came  up  with  the  Yilella  in  his  hand,  at  the  same  time 
stating  they  were  generally  found  with  the  Portuguese  man-of-war. 
As  I  had  found  him  very  honest  and  truthful  in  his  dealings  with  me, 
I  accepted  his  information  as  correct." 


Ctenophora. 

We  have  now  reached  the  last  class  of  polj-pg  ;  those,  namely,  which 
Cuvier  designates  ITyciro.s/a/iV;  Accdepha,  and  which  Dib  Blain\dlle  caUs 
the  Ciliohranchui.  The  body  of  these  polyps  presents  marginal 
fringes  furnished  with  >'ibratile  cilia,  which  are  swimming  organs. 
Moreover,  as  these  vibratile  fringes  are  inserted  directly  over  the  prin- 
cipal canal,  in  which  the  nourishing  fluid  circulates,  they  ought  nec^- 
sarily  to  concur  in  the  act  of  respiration,  by  determining  the  renewal  of 
the  water  in  contact  with  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  tegomen- 
tary  membrane. 

The  class  may  be  divided  into  three  orders  or  families,  namely, 
Beroe,  CnlUanirmy  and  Cestea, 

The  creatures  belonging  to  these  three  orders  swarm  in  the  deep 
sea ;  they  often  appear  quite  suddenly,  and  in  vast  numbers,  in  certain 
locahties. 

The    Berces    of   Forskahl    have    been  studied  with   great  can 


by  Mr.  Milne  Edwards.  They  inhabit  the  Golf  of  Naples,  and  other 
parta  of  the  Mediterranean ;  the  sailors  of  ProTence  call  them  Sea- 
cucnmbers.    'Vhe  body  (Fig.  103),  cyhndrical  in  form,  is  of  a  pale  rose 

colonr,     thickly     stndded 

with  small  reddish  spots, 
BO  numerous  as  to  appear 
entirely  punctured  with 
them.  It  presents  eight 
blue  sides,  with  very  fine 
vibratile  cilia,  which  by 
their  reSection  produce  all 
the  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow. The  substance  of  the 
body  is  gelatinous,  its  ap- 
pearance glass-like ;  its 
form  varies  according  as 
the  animal  is  in  motion 
or  repose.  Sometimes  it 
swells  up  like  a  ball; 
sometimes  it  reverses  it- 
self, so  as  to  resemble  a 
bell ;  at  others  it  is  elon- 
gated and  cylindrical;  at 
its  lower  extremity  it  pre- 
sents a  large  mouth ;  at  its 
upper  extremity  is  found 
a  small  nipple,  having  at 
its  base  a  spherical  point 
of  a  reddish  colour,  enclosing  many  crystalloid  corpuscles,  which 
rest  upon  a  sort  of  nervous  ganglion,  whose  physiological  function  is 
not  very  weO  determined.  A  vast  stomach,  considering  its  size, 
occupies  the  whole  interior  of  the  body  of  the  Beroe :  the  circulation 
is  also  much  developed  in  this  zoophyte.  The  circulating  apparatus 
contains  a  moving  fluid  charged  with  a  multitude  of  circular,  colourless 
globules,  which  flows  from  a  vascular  ring  round  the  mouth  towards 
the  summit  of  the  body ;  in  the  interior  are  eight  superiicial  canals, 
which  flow  under  the  ciliated  sides,  and  redescend  by  two  much  deeper 
canals;  but  the  Beroes  have  no  heart.     Beroe  ovata  is  a  beautiful 
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species,  seldom  exceeding  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  two 
and  a  half  in  its  larger  transverse  diameter ;  is  described  by  Browne, 
in  his  "  Jamaica,"  as  "  of  an  oval  form,  obtusely  octangular,  hollow, 
open  at  the  larger  extremity,  transparent,  and  of  a  firm  gelatinous 
consistence ;  it  contracts  and  widens  with  great  facility,  but  is  always 
open  and  expanded  when  it  swims  or  moves.  The  longitudinal  radii 
are  strongest  in  the  crown  or  smallest  extremity  where  they  rise  from 
a  very  beautiful  oblong  star,  and  diminish  gradually  from  thence  to 
the  margin,  each  being  furnished  with  a  single  series  of  short,  slender, 
delicate  appendages,  or  limbs  (cilia),  that  move  with  great  celerity  in 
all  directions,  as  the  creature  pleases  to  direct  its  flexions,  and  in  a 
regular  accelerated  succession  from  the  top  to  the  margin.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  express  the  liveliness  of  the  motions  of  those  delicate  organs,  or 
the  beautiful  variety  of  colour  which  rise  from  them  to  play  to  and 
fro  in  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  express  the  speed  and 
regularity  with  which  the  motions  succeed  each  other  from  one  end  of 
the  rays  to  the  other."  "  The  grace  and  beauty  which  the  entire  appa- 
ratus presents  in  the  living  animal,"  says  Gosse,  "  or  the  marveUons 
ease  and  rapidity  with  which  it  can  be  alternately  contracted,  extended, 
and  bent  at  an  infinite  variety  of  angles,  no  verbal  description  can 
suflSciently  treat.  Fortunately  the  creature  is  so  common  in  summer 
and  autumn  on  all  our  coasts,  that  few  who  use  the  surface  can 
possibly  miss  its  capture.  It  is  worthy  of  a  i)oet's  description,  which 
it  has  received : — 

•  When  first  extractcl  from  lior  native  1  trine, 
Biiiolil  a  round,  small  mat-a  of  gelatine', 
Or  frozen  dewdrop,  void  of  life  and  limb  : 
But  round  tlie  cr\>tiil  j^oblet  let  her  swim 
'Midat  her  own  elements  ;  and  lo  !  a  8j)herc 
Iteikded  from  pole  to  pole ;  a«  diamond  clear, 
Bhaj)ed  as  bjini's  fancy  sliapts  the  small  balicxm, 
To  bear  some  sylph  or  fay  beyond  the  moon. 
From  all  her  bands  see  luri<l  fringes  piny. 
That  glance  and  sparkle  in  tlie  solar  n»y 
With  irideBoent  hues.     Now  round  and  round 
She  whirls  and  twirls;  now  mounts,  then  sinks  profound.'" 

Dkummoxt. 

Besides  the  Beroe,  naturalists  place  the  Cydippa,  which  is  frequently 
confounded  with  the  former.  The  Cydippae  are  globulous  or  egg- 
shaped,  furnished  with  eight  rows  of  cilia,  corresponding  with  as  many 
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Bections  more  or  less  distinct,  and  terminated  by  two  long  filiform 
tentacles  issuing  from  the  base  of  the  zoophyte  and  fringed  on  the 
sides.  "  It  is,"  says  Gosse,  *'  a  globe  of  pure  colourless  jelly,  about  as 
big  as  a  small  marble,  often  with  a  wart-like  swelling  at  one  of  its 
poles,  where  the  mouth  is  placed.  At  the  other  end  there  are  minute 
orifices,  and  between  the  two  passes  the  stomach,  which  is  flat  or  wider 
in  one  diameter  than  the  other."  Cydippe  pilevs,  found  abundantly 
in  the  spring  on  the  Belgian  coast,  is  so  transparent  that  it  is 
scarcely  visible  in  the  water,  where  it  seems  like  living,  moving 
crystal.  C.  densa,  which  abounds  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  of  a 
crystalline  white,  with  rows  of  reddish  cirrhi,  terminating  in  two 
teDtacles,  much  longer  and  coloured  red ;  it  is  about  the  size  of  a 
hazel-nut,  and  phosphorescent.  Within  the  clear  substance  of  the 
CydippCy  on  each  side  of  the  stomach,  there  is  a  capacious  cavity, 
which  communicates  with  the  surface,  and  within  each  cavity  is  fixed 
the  tentacle,  of  great  length  and  very  slender,  which  the  animal  can 
at  pleasure  shoot  out  of  the  orifice  and  suffer  to  trail  through  the 
water,  shortening,  lengthening,  twisting,  twining,  or  contracting  it  into 
a  tiny  baQ  at  will,  or  withdrawing  it  into  its  cavity,  short  filaments 
being  given  off  at  intervals  over  the  whole  length  of  this  attenuated 
white  thread-like  apparatus,  each  of  which  can  also  be  lengthened 
or  shortened,  and  coiled  individually.  These  proceed  only  from  one 
side  of  the  thread-like  tentacle,  although,  at  a  casual  glance,  they  seem 
to  proceed  now  from  one  side,  now  from  the  other. 


Calliakibjl 

The  CbSniaini  knm  a  sort  of  connecting  Enk  between  the  Beroes 
and  the  CesHdm.  Their  bofies  are  smooth  and  regular,  vertically- 
elongated,  compressed  on  one  side  and  as  if  lobated  on  the  other ;  in 
substance  they  are  gelatinous,  hyalin,  and  tubular,  obtuse  at  both 
extremities,  with  buccal  openings  between  the  prolongations  of  the 
side,  and  two  pair  of  conical  appendages  resembling  wings,  capable 
of  expansion,  on  the  edges  of  which  two  rows  of  vibratory  cilia  are 
ranged.  A  great  transversal  opening  presents  itself  at  one  of  the 
extremities,  a  small  one  at  the  other.  The  animal  is  furnished  with 
two  branching  tentacles,  but  without  cilia. 

s 
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Cestwx. 
In  Cfetum,  or  Venns's  Girdle,  aa  it  is  vulgarly  called,  we  have  s 
long,  gelatinona,  ribbon-like  body,  fine,  regokr,  and  rery  short,  but 
mncb  extended  on  each  side,  while  the  edges  are  fumifihed  with  a 
double  row  of  cilia ;  the  lower  earface  is  also  famished  with  cilia,  but 
much  smaller  in  size  and  niunber.  On  the  middle  of  the  lower  edge 
is  the  mouth,  opening  into  a  large  stomach.  This  alimentary  canal 
runs  across  the  middle  of  its  length,  aod  from  it  extendi,  au  in  the 
Medusse,  a  series  of  gastric  canals,  which  carry  the  nutriment  into  all 


ports  of  the  body.  There  are  many  species  of  Cestnm ;  among  them 
the  best  known  is  C.  veneris  (Fig.  11)4),  which  is  found  in  the  Medi< 
terranean,  particularly  in  the  sea  which  bathes  the  coast  of  Naples 
and  Nice,  where  the  fishermen  call  it  the  sabre  de  mer — sea-sabre. 
This  curious  zoophyte  unwinds  itaelf  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  Uke 
&  scarf  of  iridescent  shades.  It  is  the  scarf  of  Venus  traversing  the 
waves,  under  the  fiery  rays  of  the  son,  wliich  has  coloured  it  with  a 
thousand  reflections  of  mlver  and  azure  blue. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

ECHINODEBMATA. 
**  Ultra  mftgis  places  et  Ecbinos  vqaora  celent."— Hor.  Ep, 

In  their  "  Natural  History  of  the  Echinodermata,"  Messrs.  Hupe  and 
Dnjaidin  divide  this  vast  natural  group  into  five  orders  or  families, 
namely:  1,  Asteroidse,  which  includes  the  true  star-fishes ;  2,  Crinatdas, 
stone  lilies,  calcareous,  stem  composed  of  movable  pieces ;  3,  Ophiurse, 
having  the  disk  much  depressed,  the  rays  simple,  and  furnished  with 
short  stems ;  4,  Echinidsey  comprehending  the  animals  known  as  sea- 
eggs^  or  sea-urchins,  distinguished  by  their  rounded  form  and  absence 
of  arms;  5,  Holothuroidas,  with  soft  lengthened  cylindrical  body, 
covered  with  scattered  suckers. 

The  Echinodermata,  from  the  Greek  words  ix^vo^,  rough,  and  Sepfia, 
skin ;  indicating  an  animal  bristling  with  spines  Uke  the  hedgehog  s. 
They  are  animals  sometimes  free,  sometimes  attached  by  a  stem, 
flexible  or  otherwise,  and  radiating,  that  is,  presenting  an  appearance 
more  or  less  regular  in  all  its  parts,  after  the  manner  of  a  circle  or 
star,  its  form  being  globular,  egg-shaped,  cylindrical,  or  like  a  pen- 
tagonal plate;  or,  lastly,  like  a  star,  with  more  or  less  elongated 
branches,  which  secrete  either  in  all  their  tissues  or  only  in  the  in- 
tegument very  numerous  symmetrical  calcareous  plates  of  solid  matter, 
sometimes  forming  an  internal  skeleton  or  regular  shell  covered  with 
a  more  or  less  consistent  skin,  often  pierced  with  holes,  from  which 
the  feet  or  tentacxda  issue;  they  are  frequently  furnished  with 
appendices  of  various  kinds,  such  as  prickles,  scales,  &c. 

The  organization  of  the  Echinodermata  is  the  most  perfect  of  all 
the  zoophytes,  serving  as  a  transition  between  them  and  animals  of  more 
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complicated  frame.  They  have  a  digestive  and  vascular  system,  and 
a  muscular  system  is  almost  always  present;  in  short,  they  have 
internal  or  external  respiratory  organs,  and  a  rudimentary  nervous 
system  has  heen  detected  in  many  of  the  species.  The  nutritive 
system  is  very  simple,  presenting  in  most  of  the  family  a  single 
orifice  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  hody,  destitute  of 
teeth,  performing  the  functions  hoth  of  mouth  and  anus.  De  Blain- 
ville  says  that  ''  the  liver  is  apparent  and  rather  considerahle  in  the 
star-fishes,  forming  hunches  occupying  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
stomach,  and  extending  to  the  cavities  of  the  appendages  where  these 
exist."  The  mouth  and  gullet  is  admirably  adapted  for  securing  ihe 
testaceous  mollusks  and  other  substances  on  which  they  feed. 

Reproduction  in  the  Echinodermata  appears  to  be  monoedoiis. 
Ovaries  are,  as  far  as  is  known,  the  only  organs  of  generation.  They 
vary  in  number  in  different  species.  The  sexes  are  usually  separate : 
the  young  are  produced  by  e^,  the  embryo  of  which  ukd^^ 
portant  metamorphoses.  Immediately  after  birth,  the  young  asterue 
have  a  depressed  and  rounded  body,  with  four  club^aped  appendages 
or  arms  at  their  anterior  extremity.  When  they  are  a  little  more 
developed,  papillae  may  be  observed  on  the  upper  surface,  in  fire 
radiating  rows :  after  twelve  days  the  fine  rays  begin  to  increase,  and 
after  eight  days  more  two  rows  of  feet,  or  tentacula,  are  developed 
under  each  ray,  which  assist  in  the  locomotion  of  the  animal  by 
alternate  elongation  and  contraction,  performing  also  the  office  of 
suckers.  Like  most  other  zoophytes,  they  have  the  power  of  repro- 
ducing parts  of  their  bodies  which  may  have  been  accidentally 
destroyed. 

AsTERiAS,  OR  Star-fishes. 

As  to  the  animal  which  commonly  and  sometimes  scientifically  bears 
the  name  of  Star-fish,  in  walking  on  the  sea-shore  at  low  tide,  your 
eyes  have  often  seen  this  strange  creature  half  buried  in  the  sand.  It 
is  so  regular  and  geometrical  in  its  form  that  it  has  more  the 
appearance  of  being  the  production  of  man's  hand  than  of  a  creaticm 
which  breathes  and  moves.  The  Divine  Geometrician  who  created  it 
never  realised  a  creature  more  regularly  finished  in  shape,  or  more 
perfectly  harmonious  in  symmetrj'. 
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The  star-jish  has  five  perfectly  equal  arms.  Thej  resemble  a  cross 
of  honour,  which  has  five  branches.  The  star  of  the  brave,  the 
star  of  honour — these  somewbat  trivial  words  recall,  nevertheless,  the 
resemblance  which  exists  between  the  two  objects ;  doubtless,  man  has 
here  taken  Nature  for  his  copy.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that, 
though  five  is  the  general  number  of  lines  in  the  atar-fish,  this  nomber 
ia  not  constant ;  it  varies  with  difierent  genera,  epecies,  and  even  with 


inilividuals.  The  connection  of  the  anna  with  the  disk  presents 
equally  remarkable  differences.  In  the  genus  Ctilcila,  the  disk  is  so 
much  developed  that  it  constitutes,  so  to  speak,  the  entire  anioiRl, 
whilst  the  arms  form  only  a  slight  protuberance  upon  its  circumference, 
la  the  genera  Luidia,  on  the  contrary,  the  disk  is  reduced  to  minimum, 
wliilat  the  arms  are  of  great  length  and  very  slender. 

The  colours  of  the  star-fish  vary  greatly ;  they  vary  from  a 
yellowish-grey,  a  yellow-orange,  a  garnet-red,  to  a  dark  riolet,  as 
their  name  indicates. 
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Star-fishet  are  exclaaively  and  essentially  beiugs  of  the  sea ;  they 
are  never  seen  in  fresh  water ;  they  dwell  amongst  the  submaiine 
herbage,  seeking  for  sandy  coasts;  they  generally  are  fonnd  at 
moderate  depths,  but  there  are  some  Bpecies  which  are  fonnd  at  the 
great  depth  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms, 

Asteriae  are  met  with  in  almost  every  sea  and  under  all  latitudes, 
bnt  they  are  most  nnmeroua  and  their  forms  are  more  richly  varied 
in  the  seas  of  tropical  regions.  There  are  about  a  hundred  and  forty 
species  described. 

The  body  of  the  Asteria  is  supported  by  a  calcareous  envelope  com- 
posed of  juxta-poeed  pieces  at  once  various  and  numerous.  The 
number  of  these  pieces  is  estimated  at  more  than  eleven  thousand  in 
the  Bed  Sea  Star-iish   {Aiterias  rvhens.   Fig.  105),  a  species  very 


common  in  Europe.     The  body  of  the  Aslerias  ruhene  is  likewise 
furnished  with  spines,  granules,  and  tnbercules,  the  shape,  number, 
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and  disposition  of  which  serre  to  characterise  the  genera  and  the 
species. 

Another  species,  Asterias  aurantiaca,  will  give  an  exact  idea  of  the 
general  type  of  animals  of  this  order.  This  zoophyte,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  106,  is  common  in  the  northern  seas ;  it  has  five  rather 
long  arms,  famished  with  spines  which  are  of  an  orange  colour — hence 
its  name.  When  we  see  one  of  these  animals  stranded  npon  the 
shore,  it  appears  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  all  power  of  progression. 
But  the  star-fish  is  not  always  immovable ;  it  is  provided  with  an 
apparatus  for  locomotion,  which  appears  to  serve  at  the  same  time  the 
purposes  of  respiration;  for  nature  is  not  sparing  in  her  gifts  to 
the  least  organized  beings  ;  she  bestows  upon  them  feet,  with  respi- 
ratory organs,  or  lungs,  which  have  the  power  of  locomotion. 

The  muscular  system,  as  already  stated,  is  almost  always  present 
in  the  Echinodermata,  but  the  organs  of  locomotion  are  very  various, 
the  principal  being  the  membranous  tubes  usually  termed  feet,  or 
ambulacra,  which  issue  from  the  ambulacral  apertures ;  but  besides 
these,  the  rays  themselves  are  movable,  and  in  animals  which  are  free 
to  move  from  place  to  place  these  are  used  for  the  purpose.  Thus  in 
the  common  star-fish  the  rays  may  be  bent  towards  the  upper  or  lower 
surfece  of  the  disk,  so  as  to  facilitate  its  advance  either  in  water  over 
small  spaces  or  up  the  vertical  face  of  rocks.  These  ambulacra  are 
very  numerous,  disposed  in  rows  along  the  under  surface  of  the  rays ; 
thus  in  A.  aurantiaca  there  are  two  simple  rows  of  feet  attached  to 
each  ray,  and  the  vesicular  part  is  deeply  cleft  into  two  lobes ;  while 
in  A,  rubens  (Fig.  105)  there  are  two  double  rows  on  each  ray,  and 
each  foot  has  an  undivided  vesicle. 

Each  of  these  ambulacra  consists  of  two  parts,  an  internal  and 
generally  vesicular  portion  placed  within  the  body,  and  a  tubular 
portion  outside,  projecting  from  the  surface  through  an  aperture  in 
the  skin  or  shell,  the  tube  being  closed  at  the  extremity,  and  terminat- 
ing in  a  sucker,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  disk  slightly  depressed  in  the 
centre.  The  feet  are  thus  muscular  fleshy  cylinders,  hollow  in  the 
centre,  and  very  extensible ;  by  means  of  them  the  animal  draws 
itself  forward.  The  foot  is  extended  by  the  contraction  of  its  internal 
vesicle,  which  forces  the  fluid  into  the  hollow  tube,  or,  where  the 
vesicle  is  wanting,  by  projecting  the  fluid  into  the  tube  by  a  com- 
municating vessel.     The  tubular  part  is  thus  distended  and  elongated, 
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and  again  retracts  itself  by  means  of  its  muscular  fibres,  by  which 
action  the  fluid  is  forced  back  into  the  interior.  In  progression  the 
animal  extends  a  few  of  its  feet,  attaches  its  suckers  to  the  rocks  or 
stones,  then,  by  shortening  its  feet,  it  draws  its  body  forward.  The 
progression  of  the  Asterias  is  thus  very  slow,  and  so  regular  that  only 
the  closest  obeerration  enables  the  spectator  to  discover  the  movement 
which  produces  it.  Like  the  movements  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  the 
eye  cannot  quite  follow  it.  When  an  obstacle  presents  itself — if,  (or 
example,  a  stone  comes  in  its  way — it  raises  one  of  the  rays  in  order 
to  obtain  a  point  of  support,  then  a  second  ray,  and,  if  necessary,  a 
third, — and  thus  the  animal  creeps  over  the  stone  with  as  much  ease 
as  if  it  walked  over  the  smooth  sands.  In  the  same  way  the  animal 
creeps  up  perpendicular  rocks,  which  is  accomplished  by  means  of  these 
ambulacra  and  suckers.  Fredol  says :  ''If  an  Asteria  is  turned  upon 
its  back  it  will  at  first  remain  immovable,  with  its  feet  shut  up. 
Soon,  however,  out  come  the  feet,  like  so  many  little  feelers ;  it  moves 
them  backward  and  forward,  as  if  feeling  for  the  ground ;  it  soon 
mchnes  them  towards  the  bottom  of  the  vase,  and  fixes  them  one  after 
the  othet.  When  it  has  a  sufficient  number  attached  the  animal  turns 
itself  round.  It  is  not  impossible,  whilst  walking  on  the  sea-shore, 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  one  of  these  star-fi.shes  walking  upon 
the  sand.  A  day  rarely  passes  without  one  of  them  being  thrown  upon 
the  strand  by  the  tide,  and  then  abandoned  by  the  retreating  waters. 
Generally  they  are  left  dead ;  this  is  not  always  the  case,  however; 
they  are  sometimes  only  benumbed.  Place  them  in  a  vase  full  of  sea- 
water,  or  simply  in  a  pool  on  the  shore,  and  you  \\  ill  sometimes  see 
them  recover  from  this  death-like  condition,  and  execute  the  curious 
movements  of  progression  which  we  have  described.  The  motions  of 
an  Asterias  thus  saved  form  a  very  curious  spectacle. 

The  mouth  of  this  animal  is  situated  on  the  lower  surface  of  the 
disk.  At  this  point  the  constitutive  pieces  of  the  carapace  leave  a 
circular  space,  covered  by  a  fibrous  resistant  membrane,  pierced  at  the 
centre  by  a  rounded  opening.  This  opening  is  sometimes  armed  with 
hard  papilhe,  which  play  the  part  of  teeth.  The  mouth  almost 
directly  abuts  on  the  stomach,  which  is  merely  a  globular  sac,  filling 
nearly  all  the  central  portion  of  the  visceral  cavity. 

"Thus,"  says  Mr.  Milne  Edwards,  ** in  Asieracanihion  glacialU 
the  stomach  is  globulous,  but  imperfectly  divided  into  two  paita  by  a 
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fold  of  its  internal  membrane ;  the  first  chamber,  thus  limited,  appears 
to  be  more  especially  devoted  to  the  transformation  of  the  elementary 
matter  into  a  liquid  paste,  which  passes,  in  small  portions,  into  the 
upper  chamber.  This  is  continued  upward  through  a  small  intestine, 
and  communicates  laterally  with  five  cylindrical  prolongations,  which 
each  divide  themselves  again  into  two  much  elongated  tubes,  furnished 
with  a  double  series  of  hollow  branches,  each  terminating  in  a  cul- 
de-sac."  These  organs  advance  into  the  interior  of  the  rays  or  arms 
of  the  Asterias. 

Imagine,  then,  an  animal  bearing  digestive  tubes  in  its  arms-the 
same  organ  serving  for  digestion  and  progression.  What  lessons  in 
economy  does  not  the  study  of  nature  teach  us !  The  products  of 
digestion  find  an  absorbent  surface  of  great  extent  in  the  rays  of  the 
Asterias.  They  ought  necessarily  to  pass  rapidly  from  it  into  the 
circumjacent  nourishing  fluid. 

The  star-fishes  are  very  voracious ;  they  even  attack  mollusks  which 
are  covered  with  shells.  M.  Pouchett  mentions  having  taken  eighteen 
specimens  of  Venus  intact,  each  being  six  lines  in  length,  from  the 
stomach  of  one  large  Asterias  which  he  dissected  upon  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  It  is  now  even  said  that  the  star-fishes  eat  many 
oysters. 

Ancient  naturalists  were  not  ignorant  that  the  star-fish  was  capable 
of  eating  oysters ;  but  they  believed  that  they  waited  for  the  moment 
-  when  the  bivalve  would  open  its  valves  to  introduce  one  of  their  rays 
into  the  opening.  They  imagined  that  having  thus  put  one  foot  into 
the  other's  domicile,  they  soon  put  four,  and  finished  by  reaching  and 
devouring  the  savoury  inhabitant  of  the  shell.  Modern  olservations 
have  modified  the  ideas  of  former  naturalists  upon  this  point.  In 
order  to  obtain  possession  of  and  swallow  an  oyster,  it  appears  that 
the  star-fish  begins  its  approaches  by  bringing  its  mouth  to  the  closed 
edges  of  the  oyster-shell ;  this  done,  with  the  apsistance  of  a  particular 
liquid  which  its  mouth  secretes,  it  injects  a  few  drops  of  an  acrid  or 
venomous  hquid  into  the  interior  of  the  oyster-shell,  which  forces  it 
to  open  its  valves.  An  entrance  once  obtained,  it  is  not  long  before 
it  is  invaded  and  ravaged.  Professor  Kymer  Jones  gives  another 
explanation  of  the  transaction.  According  to  this  naturalist  the 
oyster  is  seized  between  the  rays  of  his  ravisher,  and  held  under  his 
mouth  by  the  aid  of  his  suckers ;  the  Asteria  then  inverts  its  stomach. 
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according  to  the  professor,  and  envelopes  the  entire  oyster  in  its 
inmost  recesses,  while,  donbtless,  distilling  a  poisonous  Uquid.  The 
victim  is  thus  forced  to  open  its  shell,  and  becomes  the  prey  of  the 
enemy  which  envelopes  it. 

Whatever  may  be  the  modes  of  procedure  employed  by  the  star- 
fish, it  is  now  clearly  ascertained,  however  incredible  the  &ct  may  at 
first  appear,  that  it  swallows  oysters  in  the  same  manner  as  is  prac- 
tised at  the  oyster-shop. 

This  little  being,  formed  of  five  arms  and  without  any  other  appa- 
rent member,  accomplishes  a  work  which  man  is  quite  unable  to 
execute — it  opens  an  oyster  without  an  oyster-knife. 

If  reasoning  man  had  no  other  means  of  nourishment  than  oysters;, 
and  was  without  a  knife  to  open  them,  it  is  very  certain  that  with  all 
his  genius  he  would  be  puzzled  how  to  get  at  the  inaccessible  and 
savoury  bivalve  so  obstinately  closed  against  him.  The  star-fish  de- 
vours dead  flesh  of  all  kinds ;  their  sole  occupation  is  to  feed  themselves, 
and  they  keep  up  an  incessant  and  active  chase  after  all  sorts  of  corrupt 
animal  matter.  The  Asterias  thus  perform  in  the  bosom  of  the  sea 
the  same  part  that  certain  birds  and  insects  play  on  shore  ;  they  are 
its  scavengers,  and  feed  their  bodies  upon  the  carcases  of  animals 
which,  if  abandoned  to  the  action  of  the  elements,  would  become  a 
cause  of  infection. 

In  the  same  manner  that  certain  animals  render  the  air  healthy, 
the  Asterias  help,  on  a  considerable  scale,  to  keep  the  sea  which  shelters 
them  in  a  pure  and  healthy  state.  Zoologists  are  not  agreed  upon 
the  manner  in  which  respiration  operates  on  the  star-fishes.  Never- 
theless they  think  that  the  principal  part  in  this  phenomenon  devolves 
upon  the  subcutaneous  branchiae  which  in  each  ray  constitute  two 
double  series  of  bladders.  The  function  of  circulation  is  equally 
unknown.  The  vascular  apparatus  is  sufficiently  developed  in  this 
zoophyte,  and  appears  to  have  for  its  centre  an  elongated  canal  with 
muscular  walls,  which  may  with  justice  be  honoured  with  the  name  of 
heart.  A  little  ring  surrounding  the  oesophagus,  and  from  which 
issue  certain  delicate  white  chords,  which  are  prolonged  into  the 
furrows  of  the  arms,  presents  us  with  all  that  can  be  designated  a  nervous 
system  in  the  star-fishes.  Among  organs  of  sense  we  may  mention,  as 
the  apparatus  of  touch,  the  tentacular  ambulacra,  as  well  as  those 
which  are  disseminated  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  disL   The  eyes  are 
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considered  to  be  certain  bright  red  points  which  are  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  the  arms  and  on  the  under  sarface — a  most  singular 
position  for  the  organs  of  sight.  The  eyes  must,  besides,  be  very 
imperfect,  for  they  possess  no  crystalline  lens.  Ehrenberg  insists  upon 
the  existence  of  eyes  in  some  species,  attributing  the  function  to  those 
red  spots,  however ;  while  Kymer  Jones  attributes  the  indications  in 
which  this  originates  to  an  extremely  delicate  sense  of  touch  in  the 
star-fishes.  Pix)fessor  Edward  Forbes,  while  he  admits  the  existence  of 
ganglions  in  the  nervous  system  to  be  extremely  doubtful,  seems,  by 
the  frequent  use  of  the  terms  eye  and  eyelids,  to  admit  that  the 
specks  in  question  are  visual  organs  ;  the  weight  of  authority  inclines 
therefore  to  Ehrenberg's  view,  that  if  not  eyes  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term,  they  serve  the  purposes  of  vision,  modified  and  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  animal. 

The  star-fishes  have  distinct  sexes,  with  individual  differences ;  their 
eggs,  which  are  round  and  reddish,  undergo  curious  phases  of  develop- 
ment. They  produce  Uttle  worm-like  creatures,  covered  with  vibratile 
hairs,  like  the  infusoria,  which  swim  about  with  great  vivacity ;  these 
little  creatures  are  subject  to  considerable  changes.  In  the  year  1835 
M.  Sars  described,  under  the  name  of  Bipinuaria  asterigera,  an  enig- 
matical animal  resembling  a  polyp  from  the  arms  at  one  extremity  of 
the  body,  while  the  other  terminated  in  a  tail,  furnished  with  two  fins ; 
but  it  was  chiefly  remarkable  as  having  an  Asterias  attached  to  the 
extremity  which  carried  the  arm.  He  expressed  an  opinion,  which  was 
soon  placed  beyond  any  doubt,  that  this  bipinnaria  was  an  Asterias  in 
its  course  of  development.  The  e^g  becomes  a  sort  of  infusoria,  the 
infusoria  becomes  a  hipinnaria,  and  this  produces  the  Asterias.  In 
short,  the  Bipinnaria  does  not  become  an  Asterias  by  any  metamorphoses 
analogous  to  that  so  well  known  amongst  insects — the  butterfly,  for 
example — but  becomes,  so  to  speak,  the  foster-mother  or  nurse  to  the 
Bipinnaria.  The  larva  is  large,  and  it  is  at  the  cost  of  a  very  small 
internal  rudiment  of  this  larva  that  the  Asterias  is  developed :  the 
Asterias  robs  the  larva  of  its  stomach  and  intestines,  and  turns  it  into 
a  visceral  apparatus  for  its  own  use.  But  the  Asterias  makes  itself  a 
mouth  of  any  of  the  pieces  most  remote  from  the  primitive  mouth  of 
the  larva.  Thus  the  Bipirmaria  divides  itself ;  it  gives  its  stomach  and 
int^tines,  and  keeps  its  oesophagus  and  mouth,  and  it  can  live  several 
days  after  the  Asterias  is  detached  from  it. 
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Can  any  one  imagine  the  existence  of  a  being  with  only  a  month 
and  oesophagns,  which  has  neither  stomach  nor  intestines,  becanw 
another  animal  has  possessed  itself  of  them  for  its  own  nse  ?    The 
stndy  of  the  lower  animals  abounds  in  surprises  of  this  kind.     It  is  a 
chain  of  unforeseen  facts ;  of  natural  impossibilities ;  of  realized  points 
necessarily  reversing  all  notions  obtained  in  the  study  of  beings  whidi 
have  a  higher  place  in  the  animal  scale.     The  history  of  the  star-fishes 
would  be  incomplete  were  we  to  omit  mentioning  the  most  remarkable 
traits  of  their  organisation  with  which  naturalists  are  acquainted. 
The  animals  exhibit  in  the  highest  degree  the  vital  phenomena  of  dis- 
memberment and  restoration,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  faculty  of  recon- 
structing organs  which  they  have  lost.     These  arms,  the  structure  of 
which  is  so  complicated,  and  which  protect  such  important  organs, 
may  be  destroyed  by  accident.     The  animal  troubles  itself  little  at  this 
mutilation  :  if  he  loses  an  arm  it  disquiets  him  but  Uttle ;  another  is 
immediately  procured.     We  often  see  in  our  collections  of  Asterias 
specimens  wanting  in  symmetry  because  they  have  been  taken  before 
the  new  members  which  are  in  process  of  development  have  attained 
their  definite  length.     Professor  Kymer  Jones  mentions  an  instance  of 
redintegration  very  complete  and  most  curious.    This  naturalist  had  an 
isolated  ray  of  Ast^.^rias  which  he  had  picke^^l  up ;  at  the  end  of  five  days 
he  obsi-rved  that  four  little  rays  and  a  mouth  had  been  produced ;  at 
the  end  of  a  moiitli  the  old  ray  was  completely  destroyed,  and  this 
apparently  useless  fragment  ha^l  Ix'on  replaced  by  a  new  being,  quite 
perfect,  with  four  little  symmetrical  bninches.     This  faculty  of  repro- 
ducing organs,  which  we  have  noted  in  describing  the  fresh  water 
polyps,  the  sea  anemone,  &c.,  exists]  also  in  many  other  zoophytes, 
but  in  none  more  strikingly  than  in  the  Asterias.     But  a  still  more 
startling  fact  remains  to  be  mentioned :  one  more  strange  and  more 
mysterious,  for  it  does  not  belong  to  the  physical  or  organic  order, 
but  appears  to  belong  to  the  moral  world.     The  star-fishes  commit 
suicide  !     Certain  of  these  animals  appear  to  escajx;  from  dangers  which 
menace  them  by  t-elf-destruction.     This  power  of  putting  an  end  to 
existence  we  only  find  on  the  highest  and  lowest  steps  of  the  animal 
scale.     Man  and  the  star-fi^shes  have  a  common  moral  platform,  and  it 
is  that  of  self-destruction  !     This  power  of  dismemberment,  however, 
seems  to  bo  confined  to  the  Ophiocoma  and  Luidia — at  least,  it  is 
only  carried  out  to  its  full  extent  in  these  generte. 
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Mysteries  of  Nature,  who  can  sound  your  depths  ?    Secrets  of  the 
moral  world,  what  being  but  God  has  the  privilege  of  comprehending 
you  ?      A  large  species  of  Star-fish  (Luidia  fragiUissima),  which 
inhabits  the  English  seas,  has  this  instinct  of  suicide  to  a  great  extent. 
The  following  account  by  Professor  Edward  Forbes  of  an  attempt  to 
capture  a  Luidia  gives  a  good  illustration  of  its  powers.      "  The  first 
time  that  I  took  one  of  these  creatures,"  the  professor  says,  "  I  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  it  entire  in  my  boat.     Not  having  seen  one  before, 
and  being  ignorant  of  its  suicidal  powers,  I  spread  it  out  on  a  rowing 
bench,  the  better  to  admire  its  form  and  colours.     On  attempting  to 
remove  it  for  preservation,  to  my  horror  and  disappointment  I  found 
only  an  assemblage  of  detached  members.     My  conservative  endea- 
vours were  all  neutralised  by  its  destructive  exertions ;  and  the  animal 
is  now  badly  represented  in  my  cabinet  by  a  diskless  arm  and  an  arm- 
less dist     Next  time  I  went  to  dredge  at  the  same  spot  I  determined 
not  to  be  cheated  out  of  my  specimen  a  second  time.     I  carried  with 
me  a  bucket  of  fresh  water,  for  which  the  star-fishes  evince  a  great 
antipathy.     As  I  hoped,  a  Luidia  soon  came  up  in  the  dredge — a  most 
gorgeous  specimen.     As  the  animal  does  not  generally  break  up  until 
it  is  raised  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  I  carefully  and  anxiously  plunged 
my  bucket  to  a  level  with  the  dredge's  mouth,  and  softly  introduced 
the  Luidia  into  the  fresh  water.     Whether  the  cold  was  too  much  for 
it,  or  the  sight  of  the  bucket  was  too  terrific,  I  do  not  know ;  but 
in  a  moment  it  began  to  dissolve  its  corporation,  and  I  saw  its  limbs 
escaping  through  every  mesh  of  the  dredge.     Li  my  despair  I  seized 
the  largest  piece,  and  brought  up  the  extremity  of  an  arm  with  its 
terminal  eye,  the  spinous  eyelid  of  which  opened  and  closed  with 
something  exceedingly  hke  a  wink  of  derision." 

The  mind  remains  confounded  before  such  spectacles,  and  we  can 
only  say,  with  Mallebranche,  "  It  is  well  to  comprehend  clearly  that 
there  are  some  things  which  are  absolutely  incomprehensible." 

This  is  doubtless  the  reason  that  in  collections  of  natural  history 
we  rarely  fijid  star-fishes,  and  especially  the  Luidia,  entire ;  the 
moment  the  animal  is  seized  by  fisherman  or  amateur,  in  its  terror  or 
despair  it  breaks  itself  up  into  small  fragments.  To  preserve  them 
whole  they  must  be  killed  suddenly,  before  they  have  time  to  be  aware 
of  their  danger.  For  this  purpose,  the  moment  they  are  drawn  from 
the  sea  they  must  be  plunged  into  a  vase  of  cold  fresh  water ;  this  saltless 
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liquid  is  instant  death  to  these  creatures,  which  in  this  condition  perish 
suddenly  before  they  have  time  to  mutilate  themselves.  The  star-fish 
is  a  curious  ornament  in  our  natural  history  collections,  but  in  this 
state  they  represent  very  imperfectly  the  elegance  and  particular 
grace  of  this  curious  type.  To  understand  the  star-fishes,  they  must 
be  seen  in  an  aquarium,  where  we  can  admire  the  form,  figure,  move- 
ments, and  manners  of  these  marvellous  beings. 

The  Asterias  are  the  planets  of  the  sea.  It  may  be  said  that  heaven^ 
reflected  during  the  night  on  the  silvery  surface  of  the  ocean,  let 
fall  some  of  those  stars  into  its  depths  which  decorate  the  resplendent 
vault. 

Crinoidea. 

We  quoted  the  maxim  of  Linnaeus  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  volume, 
,  that  Nature  makes  no  leaps.  Nature  proceeds  by  means  of  insensible 
transitions,  rising  by  degrees  from  one  organic  form  to  another.  Jlost 
of  the  animals  hitherto  described  are  immovably  fixed  to  some  solid 
object ;  at  least,  such  is  their  condition  in  the  adult  state.  We  are 
about  to  describe  zoophytes  free  of  all  fetters ;  animals  **  which  walk  in 
their  strength  and  liberty." 

Between  zoophytes  fixed  to  the  soil,  like  the  corals,  gorgons,  and 
aggregate  zoophytes,  such  as  sea-urchins  and  holothurias,  Nature  has 
placed  an  intermediate  race,  namely,  the  Crinoidea,  a  class  of  zoophytes 
which  are  attached  to  a  rock  by  a  sort  of  root  armed  with  claws, 
having  a  long  flexible  stem,  which  enables  them  to  execute  movements 
in  the  circle  limited  only  by  the  length  of  this  stem,  just  as  the  ox  or 
goat  in  our  paddocks  is  confined  by  its  tether  to  the  space  circum- 
scribed by  the  length  of  its  rope. 

Let  the  reader  picture  to  himself  a  star-fish  borne  upon  the  summit 
of  a  flexible  stem  firmly  rooted  in  the  soil,  and  he  has  a  general 
idea  of  the  zoophytes  which  compose  the  order  of  the  Crinoidea. 
Naturalists  of  the  seventeenth  century  bestowed  the  name  of  sione 
lilies  on  these  curious  products.  This  rather  poetical  name  proves 
that  the  conformation  of  these  creatures  had  at  an  early  period 
attracted  observation,  presenting  the  naturalist  with  the  most  curious 
of  his  lessons.  The  encrinites  raise,  as  from  the  dead,  a  whole  world 
buried  in  the  abyss  of  the  past.     At  the  present  time  only  two  genera 
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of  th^e  zoophytes  exist,  whilst  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world  the 
ocean  must  have  swarmed  with  them.  Encrinites  ahounded  in  the 
seas  during  the  transition  and  secondary  epoch.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  numerous  of  the  animal  tribes  which  inhabited  the  salt  waters  of 
the  ancient  world.  In  traversing  some  parts  of  France,  we  tread 
under  our  feet  myriads  of  these  beings,  whose  calcareous  remains  form 
vast  beds  of  rock.  The  encrinites  gradually  disappeared  from  the 
ancient  seas ;  their  species  were  diminished  as  the  globe  became  older 
or  modified  in  its  conditions,  so  that  at  the  present  time  only  a  few 
types  remain  in  our  seas — such  as  the  Camatula  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  Pentacrinus,  the  Medusa's-head  of  the  Antilles ;  and  the  Eu- 
ropean PerUacrinus — all  of  them  very  rare,  and  probably  destined 
soon  to  disappear,  carrying  with  them  the  last  reminiscence  of  the 
zoological  races  of  the  ancient  world :  and  here  lies  the  real  interest 
which  the  Crinoidea  presents  to  the  thinking  man.  The  encrinites 
most  common  in  the  fossil  state  are  Pentacrinusfasciculosus,  belonging 
to  the  lias;  Apiocrinus  roiundus,  which  is  found  in  the  oolite  or 
Jurassic  rocks ;  and  Encrinus  Uliformis,  which  appertains  to  the 
Triassic  period.  These  three  fixed  zoophytes  seem  to  have  existed 
in  great  numbers  during  an  early  age  of  the  world — namely,  the 
Silurian  period.  They  attained  their  maximum  of  development 
during  the  Devonian  age,  after  which  they  begin  to  decrease. 
According  to  M.  D*Orbigny,  there  are  thirty- nine  genera  found  in  the 
palaeozoic  rocks,  two  in  the  triassic,  seven  in  the  Jurassic,  five  in  the 
cretaceous,  and  only  one  in  the  tertiary  strata.  Of  all  these  genera 
only  one,  namely,  Pentacrinus,  is  found  in  the  modem  epoch  to  repre- 
sent the  varied  forms  of  these  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  seas. 

The  free  Crinoidae,  that  is,  those  not  rooted  to  the  soil  by  a  stem, 
of  which  the  Camatula  may  be  considered  the  type,  only  appeared  at 
a  later  period.  They  are  absent  in  the  palaeozoic  and  triassic  rocks, 
but  appear  to  have  attained  their  maximum  of  development  in  the 
Jurassic  period. 

The  numerous  fossilized  remains  of  these  curious  creations,  which 
abound  in  diflerent  rocks,  attracted  the  attention  of  learned  men  at  an 
early  period.  The  encrinites  were  among  the  earUest  objects  of 
scientific  description.  As  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  the  celebrated 
mineralogist,  George  Agricola,  mentions  them  under  the  names  of 
EfUrochUeSy  Trochites,  and  AstroUes.     At  the  same  time,  and  since 
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that  epoch,  the  Giinoids,  which  ve  know  by  the  name  of  stone-lilies, 
and  which  characterises  the  Muschelkalk  rocks,  have  been  known  iindei 
the  name  of  Encrinus,  fixim  ev,  stone,  and  xpivov,  s  lily. 

During  the  eighteenth  centnry  the  works  npon  the  CrinoicUe  wei8 
very  ntunerona,  though  not  xery  correct.  They  sometimea  reported 
these  organic  remains  to  be  vegetable ;  sometimes  they  were  beings 
alhed  to  the  star-fishes ;  at 
others  they  were  the  Tertebnl 
column  of  fishes.  Towards  the 
year  1761,  however,  Gnettard, 
one  of  the  most  learned  natnr- 
alists  of  his  time,  nnderstood 
the  real  nature  of  these  jho- 
ductions.  He  had  occasion  to 
eiamine  a  recent  Encrinns 
sent  from  llartinique  under 
the  name  of  Sea-Palm,  which 
was  m  reality  Pentacrinia 
caput  Medusie.  The  com- 
parison of  the  living  individual 
with  the  fopsil  fragment  de- 
Bcriled  by  liis  prcdecessoia, 
and  of  which  lie  had  specimens 
in  his  collections,  enabled  him 
to  ascertain  the  real  origin 
of  the  fossil  EncrinoidK". 
The  beautiful  fragment  which 
stiU  exists  in  the  Museum  oi 
Natural  History  at  Paris  was 
long  considered  unique,  but 
it  is  now  known  that  ten 
others  exist  in  different  mn- 
sc'jms.  Since  that  date  the 
CrinoTdfe  Iiavc  been  examined 
and  desfril  led  by  observers  such 
as  Miller,  Forbes,  D'Orbigny, 
and  Pictet,  and  very  elaborately  by  Major  Austin. 

"  The  species  of  fixed  Crinoidie  actually  living  are  Pentacrimu  cafnt 
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Medusm  (Fig,  107),  and  PerUacrinus  Europmut  (Tig.  108).  Theae 
corions  zoopIijt«s  re8emble  a  flower  borne  upon  a  stem,  which  ter- 
minatea  in  an  organ  called  the  calyx,  but  which  is,  properly  speaking, 
the  head  of  the  animal.    Arms,  more  or  less  branching,  spring  ixom 


this  calyx,  their  ramifications,  so  formed,  eonaisting  of  many  pieces 
articulated  to  each  other.  The  calyx  is  supported  by  a  stem,  varying 
in  height,  formed  of  pieces  secreted  by  the  living  tisanes  which  surround 
them.      The  articulations  of  this  stem  are  usoally   very  numerous, 
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cylin^cal,  and  present  a  series  of  rays  striated  upon  their  articulated 
fjEices.  In  Pentacrinus  they  are  prismatic  and  pentagonal ;  that  is,  they 
present  five  projecting  angles,  and  on  their  articulated  face  a  star  with 
five  branches,  or,  better  still,  a  rose  with  five  petals.  At  the  base  of 
the  stem  of  this  animal-plant,  in  many  of  the  Gnnoidae,  we  find  a  sort 
of  spreading  root,  which  is  implanted  in  the  rocks,  and  is  capable  of 
growing  by  itself,  of  nourishing  the  stem,  and  of  producing  new  ones. 

The  root  and  stem  of  the  fixed  encrinites  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
animal  can  only  live  with  the  head  erect.  Their  normal  condition  is 
thus  quite  different  from  that  of  any  other  of  the  Echinoderms, 
almost  all  of  which  keep  their  mouths  invariably  directed  downwards. 

The  Medusae  heads  are  chiefly  found  on  rocky  beds,  or  in  the  midst 
of  banks  of  corals,  at  great  depths.  There,  firmly  fixed  by  their 
roots,  their  long  stems  raise  themselves  vertically  ;  then,  with  expanded 
calyx  and  long-spreading  arms,  they  wait  for  the  prey  which  passes 
within  their  reach  in  ojder  to  seize  it 

The  Pentacrinus  caput  Medusm  have,  as  we  have  said,  been  fished 
up  from  great  depths  in  the  Antilles.  Its  very  small  calyx  is  borne 
upon  a  stem  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in  height,  terminating 
in  long  movable  arms,  the  internal  surface  of  which  bears  its  tentacles 
in  a  groove.  In  the  middle  of  the  arms  is  a  mouth,  and  at  the  side 
the  orifice  for  the  expulsion  of  the  digested  residuum. 

In  the  Medusa)  head  and  European  Pen  tacrine  (P.  Europseui; 
Fig.  108),  the  presence  of  a  digestive  apparatus  has  been  distinctly 
traced.  It  is  a  sort  of  irregular  wic,  with  a  central  mouth  on  the 
upper  surface,  and  another  orifice  situated  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
mouth,  and  evidently  intended  as  an  outlet  for  the  products  of  diges- 
tion. The  arms  of  these  creatures,  which  are  spreading  or  folded  up 
according  to  their  wants,  are  provided  with  fleshy  tentacula,  which, 
serving  at  once  as  organs  of  absorption  and  as  vibratile  cilia,  are  at  the 
same  time  organs  of  respiration.  Such  are  these  curious  beings  :  they 
occupy  a  sort  of  middle  or  transition  state  between  animals  permanently 
fixed  to  some  spot  and  those  capable  of  motion,  rej)resenting  in  our 
own  times  the  last  remains  of  extinct  generations.  Every  type  of  the 
Crinoidffi  furnished  with  arms  presents  incontestable  evidence  of  their 
mode  of  reproduction  or  redintegration — that  is,  of  the  power  of  re- 
storing those  parts  of  the  body  broken  or  destroyed  by  accident ;  but 
as  we  have  already  drawn  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  this  strange 
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faculty  of  renewing  organs  which  many  of  the  zoophytes  possess,  we 
will  not  here  enlarge  further  upon  the  subject. 

The  CrinoidaB  are  not  all  like  the  two  species  which  have  been 
described.  There  is  an  entire  family  of  animals  belonging  to  this 
class,  namely,  the  Comatula,  which  are  fixed  in  their  early  days,  but 
separate  themselves  from  the  rooted  stem  in  their  adult  age,  and, 
throwing  oflF  the  bonds  imposed  on  their  youth,  live  side  by  side  with 
the  asterias,  with  whose  company  they  seem  much  pleased.  The 
encrinites  and  the  star-fishes  thus  Uve  in  company,  and  that  at 
prodigious  depths,  and  under  a  body  of  water  which  no  Ught  can 
reach.  Imagine  the  existence  of  animals  which  pass  their  lives  in 
such  eternal  funereal  darkness.  The  family  of  Comatula  are  found  in 
the  seas  of  both  hemispheres.  Their  bodies  are  flat — a  large  calcareous 
plate  formed  like  a  cuirass  upon  their  backs — presenting,  besides,  cirri 
composed  of  numerous  curling  articulations,  the  last  of  which  termi- 
nates in  a  hooL  The  ventral  surface  presents  two  orifices :  the  one 
in  the  centre  corresponding  to  a  mouth,  the  other  evidently  intended 
for  the  discharge  of  the  products  of  digestion.  This  animal  is  provided 
with  five  arms,  which  diverge  directly  from  the  centre  plate  or 
cuirass.  The  branches  of  these  arms  have  amhulacral  grooves^  com- 
prehending a  double  row  of  fleshy  tentacles,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
the  ambulacral  groove,  properly  so  called,  clothed  with  vibratile  cilia 
over  their  whole  surface.  These  ciha  or  hairs  guide  the  current 
which  drives  the  various  substances  on  which  it  feeds,  such  as  the 
organic  corpuscles  of  sea-weeds,  and  microscopic  animalcules  floating  in 
the  sea,  towards  its  mouth.     They  are  also  powerftd  aids  to  respiration. 

The  movements  of  these  curious  creatures  are  very  slow,  their  only 
object  being  to  catch  the  bodies  of  animals  and  marine  plants,  or,  by 
extending  or  contracting  their  arms,  to  feel  their  way  through  the 
water  to  some  new  locahty.  Sometimes,  also,  in  order  to  change  their 
feeding- ground,  the  Comatula  abandon  the  submarine  forests,  herbage, 
and  sea-wracks,  and  float  through  the  water,  moving  their  arms  with 
considerable  rapidity  in  search  of  a  new  station. 

The  Mediterranean  Comatula  (Fig.  109)  is  largely  diffused  on  the 
European  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  spreading  arms  extend 
to  three  or  four  inches ;  its  colour  purple,  shaded,  and  spotted  with 
white  upon  the  ventral  surface. 

T  2 
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Were  a  traveller  to  tell  na  that  he  had  seen  uiiinals  drop  their  eggs 
npon  forests  of  stone ;  that  these  eggs,  after  execatiDg  their  {oo- 
gressive  evolntions,  finally  become  individuals  in  all  respects  like  thor 
parents,  which  attach  themselves  to  the  soil  by  a  root  like  any  Soma 
of  the  fields,  or  to  the  mother-stem  like  the  branch  of  a  tree,  antfl  in 
dne  course  they  attained  the  adnit  state,  when  the  flexible  band  which 
holds  them  fixed  either  to  the  soil  or  parent-stem  breaks,  and  the 


nnimal,  now  free,  launclios  itwlf  into  the  liqiiid  mf^ium,  and  goes  to 
live  a  projuT  and  indciH-'iident  existence  ; — in  liHlening  to  a  recital  so 
opposed  in  appeiirtmce  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  Nittnri',  we  should  be 
inclined  to  tax  the  onrrator  i»f  Huch  incri'diiile  facts  with  error  or  folly. 
NeTcrtbclcflH  all  these  factH  are  now  pcrfeitly  establiKliMl.  Tlie  being 
which  preeentH  tlifse marvelH  has  nothing  of  tl»'  fulml<.nfi  atiotit  it.  It 
is  the  Comafula  Mtjiierruma;  it  lives  at  tho  Iiottojii  of  the  uea,  the 
Biirfuce  of  which  is  iuccsaantly  trockeil  by  oiir  vessels. 
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Ophixjrad-e. 


The  Ophiuras  are  thus  named  from    two  Greek  words  {o(f>i<;,  a 
serpent,  and  ovpct,  a  tail),  from  their  fancied  resemblance  to  the  tail 
of  a  serpent.     These  zoophytes  are  met  with  in  almost  every  sea,  but 
chiefly  in  those  of  temperate  regions ;  they  are  very  common  on  every 
shore,  and  have  been  remarked  by  fishermen  from  the  earliest  times 
on  account  of  their  singular  form,  the  disposition  of  their  arms,  which 
resemble  the  tail  of  a  lizard,  and  by  the  singularity  of  their  move- 
^^nents.     The  general  characteristics  of  this  remarkable   group  of 
Echinodermata,  as  described  by  Dujardin  and  Hupe,  are  as  follows. 
They  are  radiary  marine  animals  creeping  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
or  upon  marine  plants.     In  form  they  present  a  sort  of  coriaceous 
diflky  which  is  either  bare  or  covered  with  scales,  which   contains 
all  the   viscera,  and  five  very  flexible  simple  or  branching  arms, 
each  sustained  by  a  series  of  vertebral  internal  pieces,  naked  or 
covered  with  granules,  scales,  or  bristles.     Certain  fleshy  tentacula 
throvm  out  laterally  are  organs  of  respiration.    The  mouth  is  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  disk,  and  opens  directly  into 
a  stomach  in  the  shape  of  a  sac ;  it  is  circumscribed  by  five  re-entering 
angles  corresponding  with  the  intervals  of  the  arms,  having  a  series  of 
calcareous  pieces,  which  perform  the  function  of  jaw-bones.     This 
mouth  is  prolonged  by  five  longitudinal  clefts,  garnished  with  papillae 
or  calcareous  pieces,  which  correspond  to  one  of  the  arms.    A  series  of 
calcareous  pieces  in  the  shape  of  vertebrae  spring  from  the  extremity 
of  each  of  these  clefts,  which  occupy  all  the  interior  of  the  arms, 
having  a  furrow  in  the  middle  of  the  ventral  surface  for  the  reception 
of  a  nursing  vessel ;  and  laterally  between  their  expansions  are  certain 
cavities,  from  whence   issue  certain  fleshy  retractile  tentacula;  the 
visceral  cavity  opens  by  one  or  two  clefts  on  the  ventral  surface  of 
each  side  of  the  base  of  the  arms. 

The  Ophiuradae  move  themselves  by  briskly  contracting  their  arms 
so  as  to  produce  a  succession  of  undulations  analogous  to  those  by 
which  a  serpent  creeps  along.  Some  of  these  zoophytes  are  rather 
active ;  but  others  attach  themselves  by  their  arms  to  the  branches  of 
certain  other  polyps,  like  the  Grorgons,  and  remain  immovable  for  a 
considerable  time,  waiting  their  prey  somewhat  like  a  spider  in  the 
midst  of  his  web. 
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The  family  of  OpHinradie  is  divided  into  two  great  sections :  that  of 
tlie  Opbinra,  which  comprehends  several  geneta,  amongst  others  that 
which  giree  its  name  to  the  family,  and  that  of  the  Eoryalina  or 
Asterophytes. 

The  family  of  Ophinrads  constitnte  a  group  diatinj^iiahed  by  their 
five  simple,  articulated,  very  mobile,  and  non-ramified  arms,  which 


Flf.  lit.    OptitacnDu  RiiHtl  (LoiktD).  oManl  t^w. 

are  attached  to  a  small  disk  or  shield  plato.  with  fl<'xib!e  thread-lilc 
cirri  between  the  mya.  Opkiura  niitta  is  very  common,  and  has  been 
known  from  very  early  times  in  European  seas.  It  ie  of  a  greenish 
colour,  with  transverse  bands,  which  become  more  obscnrc  npon  the 
arms  as  the  diutaace  from  the  disk  increases.  This  disk  is  from  six  to 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  size,  the  apper  part  covered  with  uneqnal 
plates,  in  shape  like  tiles ;  the  arms  are  four  times  the  length  of  the 
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diameter  of  the  disk,  ^Tery  slender  and  tapering.  The  zoophyte  to 
which  Lamarck  gave  the  name  of  Ophiura  fragile  has  now  its  plac« 
among  the  Ophisthiu,  the  specific  name,  indicating  a  particnlarity  of 
strnctnre  in  all  these  small  creatures  derived  from  their  fragile  formation. 
In  short,  these  heings  have  so  little  consistency  that  they  crumble,  as 
it  were,  under  the  touch,  and  become  reduced  to  pulp  under  the 
slightest  preeeure.  In  Fig.  110  we  give  the  representation  of  an 
Ophinra  of  the  natural  size,  which  Lutken  has  since  called  Ophiocoma 


Jiuaaei.  This  Echinoderm,  which  lives  in  the  seas  of  the  Antilles,  is 
furnished  with  five  very  flexible  rays,  which  are  armed  with  from 
three  to  four  rows  of  spines,  those  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body  being 
very  hard  ones ;  the  body  and  arms  of  this  creature  are  of  reddish 
brown,  streaked  with  a  great  number  of  little  white  lines. 

The  principal  type  of  the  Euryalina  ia  the  curious  and  complai 
AMerophyton  verrucosum  of  Lamarck.  They  include  animals  remark- 
able for  the  extremely  complicated  development  of  their  arms — the 
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yerj  multiplied  ramifications  of  these,  towards  fiie  extremities,  being 
divided  into  many  thousand  very  slender  appendages,  the  principal 
use  of  which  is  doubtless  locomotion,  bnt  at  the  same  time  they  ocn- 
stitnte  a  series  of  living  thread-like  fillets  which  seem  intended  to  adze 
and  dose  npon  the  animals  which  serve  as  prey  to  this  Uttle  flesh-eater. 
The  Asterophyton  verrucosumy  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  Ill,  is 
yellowish ;  its  disk  about  four  inches,  its  arms  sixteen  to  eighteen.  It 
inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean.  Another  species,  Euryala  arboresceniy  is 
met  with  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Nothing  can  be  more  elegant  than  these  animated  disks,  which 
resemble  nothing  so  much  as  a  delicate  piece  of  lace — a  piece  of  living 
lace  moving  in  delicate  festoons  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean. 

EcnixiDJE. 

The  singular  shape  of  the  Echinid«,  or  Sea-urchins,  and  the  spiny 
prolongations  with  which  their  bodies  are  covered,  has  in  all  ages 
attracted  the  attention  of  naturalists.  Aristotle  applied  to  them  the 
name  €;^tJ/a9,  which  signifies  urchin.  When,  however,  one  sees  the 
body  of  one  of  these  animals  tlirowai  ou  tlie  sea  shore,  it  is  difficult,  at 
first,  to  find  a  reason  for  this  designation.  Tlie  body  of  the  sea-urchin 
is  furnished  with  a  species  of  spine.  It  is  a  sort  of  sliell,  nearly 
spherical,  empty  in  the  interior,  its  surface  presenting  reliefs  adinimble 
for  their  regularity — an  egg-shell  sculptured  by  Divine  hands.  In  order 
to  see  the  urchin  with  its  spines,  it  is  necessary  to  seize  it  in  the  water 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  it  rolls  and  moves  its  little  prickly  ma^s ; 
it  is  then  only  that  the  real  urchin,  the  prickly  sea-urchin,  is  to  be  seen, 
bristling  with  prickles,  and  strongly  resembling,  to  compare  the  physical 
with  the  mental,  those  amiable  mortals  whose  character  is  so  well 
depicted  in  the  saying,  "  Whom  they  rub  they  prick." 

In  his  lxx)k  on  "  The  Sea,"  Michelet  puts  the  following  conversation 
into  the  mouth  of  a  sea-urchin : 

"  I  am  bom  without  ambition,"  says  the  modest  Echinodcrm.  "  I 
ask  for  none  of  the  brilliant  gifts  possessed  l)y  those  gentlemen  the 
molluscs.  I  would  neither  make  mother-of-pearl  nor  pearls ;  I  have 
no  wish  for  brilliant  colours,  a  luxury  whicli  would  point  me  out ;  still 
less  do  I  desire  the  grace  of  your  giddy  Medusas,  the  waving  charm  of 
whose  flaming  locks  attracts  observation  and  exposes  one  to  shipwreck. 
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Oh  motbei!  I  wish  for  one  thing  only:  io  fce— to  be  without  these 
ezterioT  and  compromiBing  appendages ;  to  be  thick-set,  strong,  and 
round,  for  that  is  the  shape  in  which  I  ehould  be  the  least  exposed ; 
in  short,  to  be  a  centrahzed  being.  I  have  very  httle  instinct  for 
travel.  To  roll  sometimes  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is 
enongh  of  travel  for  me.  Glued  firmly  to  my  rock,  I  could  there 
solve  the  problem,  the  solution  of  which  your  future  favourite,  man, 
seeks  for  in  vain — that  of  safety.  To  strictly  exclude  enemies  and 
admit  all  friends,  especially  water,  air,  and  light,  would,  I  know,  cost 
me  Bome  labour  and  constant  effort.      Covered  with  movable  spines, 


enemies  will  avoid  me.  Now,  bristling  hke  a  bear,  they  call  me  an 
urchin." 

Let  us  now  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the  general  structure  of  the 
eea-nrchins — in  zoological  language,  Echinidie. 

The  body  of  the  sea-urchin  is  globular  in  form,  slightly  egg-shaped, 
or  of  a  disk  slightly  swollen.  It  consists  essentially  of  an  exterior  shell 
or  sohd  carapace,  clothed  in  a  slight  membrane  furnished  with  vibratile 
dlia.  This  carapace  is  formed  of  an  assemblage  of  contiguous  polygonal 
plates,  adhering  together  by  their  edges.  Their  arrangement  is  such 
that  the  test  or  shell  may  be  divided  into  vertical  zones,  each  springing 
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Irom  a  central  point  on  the  summit  terminating  at  a  point  of  the  sphe- 
roid diametrically  opposite — namely,  the  circumference  of  the  buccal 
orifice.  These  vertical  zones  are  of  two  kinds,  some  lai^er  and  othoa 
straighter,  each  zone  consistiog  of  a  double  row  of  plates,  the  fint 
charged  with  movable  spines,  the  second  pierced  with  holes  disposed  m 
regular  longitudinal  series,  from  which  emerge  certain  fleshy  teotacola, 
which,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  serve  as  feet  to  the  animaL  Wboi 
armed  with  these  bristling  spines,  the  sea-urchins  resemble  the  hedge- 
hogfi ;  but  when  the  spines  are  down,  they  look  very  much  lite  a  metoo 
or  an  egg,  to  which  their  shape  and  calcareous  nature  have  sometimes 
led  to  their  being  compared  by  the  vulgar  as  well  as  by  the  learned. 
We  shall  give  a  tolerably  exact  idea  of  the  two  different  aspects  wbidi 
the  carapace  of  the  urchin  presents  when  the  spines  are  erect  and 
lowered,  by  reference  to  Fig.  112  {Echinus  mamillatus),  which  repre- 
sents the  animal  bristling  with  spines,  andFig.  113,  in  which  the  same 


species  is  rt'presonfed  after  death,  when  deprived  of  these  weapons  of 
(lofcncc ;  and  how  comphcated  tlicsc  defences  must  be !  It  has  been 
calculated  that  more  than  ten  thousand  pieces,  each  admirably  arranged 
and  united,  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  shell  of  the  sea-urchin,  to 
which  no  other  can  bo  compared.  To  abbreiiate  slightly  Gosse'i 
description  of  that  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism,  the  sea-urchin :  "A 
globular  hollow  box  has  to  be  made,  of  some  throe  inches  in  diamet^, 
the  walls  of  which  shall  be  scarcely  tliicker  tlian  a  wafer,  formed  of 
unyielding  limestone,  yet  fitted  to  hold  the  soft  lender  parts  of  an 
animal  which  quite  fills  the  caviiy  at  all  ages.  But  in  infancy  the 
animal  is  not  so  big  as  a  pea,  and  it  has  to  attain  its  adult  dimensicHis. 
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The  box  is  never  to  be  cast  off  or  renewed ;  the  same  box  must  hold 
the  infant  and  veteran  urchin.  The  Umestone  can  only  increase  in 
size  by  being  deposited.  Now  the  vascular  tissues  are  within,  and  the 
particles  they  deposit  must  be  on  the  interior  walls.  To  thicken  the 
walls  from  within  leaves  less  room  in  the  cavity ;  but  what  is  wanted  is 
more  room,  ever  more  and  more.  The  growing  animal  feels  its  tissues 
swelling  day  by  day,  by  the  assimilation  of  food.  Its  cry  is,  *  Give 
me  space  !  a  larger  house,  or  I  die  !'  How  is  this  problem  solved  ? 
Ah !  there  is  no  difficulty.  The  inexhaustible  wisdom  of  the  Creator 
has  a  beautiful  contrivance  for  the  emergency.  The  box  is  not  made 
in  one  piece,  nor  in  ten,  nor  a  hundred.  Six  hundred  distinct  pieces 
go  to  make  up  the  hollow  case ;  all  accurately  fitted  together,  so  that 
the  perfect  symmetry  of  the  outline  remains  unbroken ;  and  yet,  thin 
as  their  substance  is,  they  retain  their  relative  positions  with  un- 
changing exactness,  and  the  slight  brittle  box  retains  all  requisite 
strength  and  firmness,  for  each  of  these  pieces  is  enveloped  by  a  layer 
of  living  flesh  ;  a  vascular  tissue  passes  up  between  the  joints,  where  one 
meets  another,  and  spreads  itself  over  the  whole  exterior  surface." 

This  being  so,  the  glands  of  the  investing  tissue  secrete  lime  from 
the  sea  water,  and  deposit  it  after  a  determinate  and  orderly  pattern 
on  every  part  of  the  sur&ce.  Thus  the  inner  face,  the  outer  face,  and 
each  side  and  angle  of  polyhedron,  grow  together,  and  the  form  charac- 
teristic of  the  individual  is  maintained  with  immutable  mathematical 
precision.  The  dimensions  and  shape  of  these  prickles  are  very  vari- 
able. In  certain  EchinidfB  they  are  three  or  four  times  the  diameter 
of  the  body.  In  the  urchin,  properly  so  called,  they  are  only  three- 
fourths  or  four-fifths  that  diameter.  They  sometimes  resemble  short 
bristles.  These  defensive  weapons  have  tubercles  for  supports,  which 
are  arranged  on  the  surface  of  the  animal  with  perfect  regularity.  At 
the  base  they  present  a  small  head  separated  by  compression.  This 
head  is  hollow  on  its  lower  face,  presenting  a  cavity  adapted  to  a 
tubercle  of  the  shell.  Each  of  the  prickles,  notwithstanding  its 
extreme  minuteness,  is  put  in  action  by  a  muscular  apparatus. 

In  the  prickles,  or  spines  and  tentacula  (ambulacra,  feet  siiclcers), 
we  see  the  external  organs  of  the  Echinodermata.  The  former 
are  instruments  of  defence  and  progression;  the  latter,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  serve  them  to  walk  with.  When  it  is  considered 
that  each  of  these  prickles  is  put  in  motion  by  several  muscles,  it  is 
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impoeeible  to  repress  oar  wonder  and  Borpriae  at  tbe  prodigious 
nnmber  of  organs  broaght  into  action  in  the  eea-orchin.  Mote  than 
twelve  hundred  prickles  have  been  counted  upon  the  shell  of  Ecktniu 
eactUenlus,  a  representation  of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  1 14.  If  we  add 
to  this  first  supply  of  spines  other  smaller  and  in  some  sort  acceaaaiy 
spines,  we  shall  arrive  at  a  total  of  three  thousand  prickles.  Each 
sea-urchin  thus  beats  as  many  weapons  as  ten  squadrons  of  lancets. 
When  it  is  considered,  further,  that  in  each  sucker  or  ambulactv  there 


eibt  not  less  than  a  hundred  tubes,  each  having  an  orifice,  you  will 
have  a  total  of  four  thonaand  visible  appendages  upon  the  body  of 
an  animal  of  very  small  dimensions.  If  it  is  cutLsidercd,  finally,  that 
no  shell  exists  more  admirably  Bynimetrical,  elegant,  or  more  highly 
ornamental  than  the  carapace  of  the  urcliin,  it  will  readily  be  admitted 
that  Nature  has  been  most  prodigal  in  Iicr  gifts  to  one  of  the  hnmbleBt 
beings  in  creation — a  creature  which  passfs  iis  eiistence  in  crawl- 
ing in  obscurity  at  the  bottom  of  the  sex     What  elegance  of  form. 
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eternally  hidden  &om  the  eyes  of  man,  sleeps  under  the  heavy  mass  of 
water;  and  yet  man  imagines  that  everything  in  Nature  has  been 
created  for  his  use  and  for  his  glory. 

M.  Hupe  records  a  somewhat  curious  observation  in  connection  with 
the  spines,  which  serve  as  a  means  of  defence  to  the  Echinodermata. 
He  found  a  small  mollusc,  of  the  genus  Sielifera,  which  had  sought 
shelter  in  Leixidaris  imperialis,  an  urchin,  native  of  Australia ;  in  a 
word,  the  interior  of  one  of  these  prickles  had  been  hollowed  and 
enlarged  so  as  to  serve  as  a  retreat  for  this  improvised  guest. 

What  unexpected  facts  does  the  study  of  animals  present !  Nature 
has  bestowed  a  protecting  armour  upon,  one  Uttle  being ;  another  still 
smaller  animal  discovers  this,  and  places  itself  for  shelter  under  the 
protection  of  these  levelled  bayonets  !  Numerous  anecdotes  are  told 
of  them.  Thus :  a  man  ignorantly  put  into  his  mouth  one  of  these 
creatures,  with  all  its  prickles,  and,  being  detected,  thought  himself, 
in  his  pride,  compelled  to  swallow  it  because  he  wag  being  looked  at ; 
immediately  his  mouth  was  full  of  blood.  The  next  day  he  was  in 
such  a  state  of  suffering  that  he  could  neither  eat  nor  drink,  and  for  a 
long  time  his  life  could  only  be  preserved  by  nourishing  injections  of 
soup,  cream,  and  rice. 

Now  let  us  see  by  what  organic  mechanism  the  urchin  contrives 
to  transport  itself  and  walk.  The  tentacula,  or  suckers,  are  hollow 
internally,  and,  as  we  have  said,  are  provided  with  small  muscles.  By 
the  influx  of  liquid  which  they  inclose  they  become  inflated  through- 
out all  their  prickles,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  attach  them- 
selves to  any  solid  body,  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  by  means  of  their 
terminal  suckers.  Fredol,  in  "  Le  Monde  de  les  Mers,"  thus  explains 
the  urchin's  mode  of  progression.  "  Let  us  imagine,"  he  says,  "  one 
of  these  creatures  to  be  at  rest ;  all  its  spines  are  immovable,  and  all 
its  filaments  repose  within  the  shell ;  some  of  these  involuntarily 
escape ;  they  extend  themselves  and  feel  the  ground  all  round  them : 
others  follow,  but  the  animal  is  firmly  fixed.  K  it  wishes  for  change 
of  place,  the  anterior  filaments  contract  themselves,  whilst  the  hinder 
ones  loosen  their  hold,  and  the  shell  is  carried  forward.  The  sea- 
urchin  can  thus  advance  with  ease,  and  even  rapidity.  During  his 
progression  the  suckers  are  only  shghtly  aided  by  the  spines.  It  can 
travel  either  on  the  back  or  stomach ;  whatever  their  posture,  they 
have  always  a  certain  number  of  prickles,  which  carry  them,  and 
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Bnckers,  with  which  they  attach  tbemBelvee.     In  certain  dicnmslances 
the  animal  walks  by  taming  upon  itself,  like  a  wheel  in  motJOD." 

Nothing  is  more  cnhoas  than  to  see  a  sea-urchin  walk  spoo  amootb 
Band.     But  for  the  colour,  it  might  be  mistaken  for  a  chestnut  with 
its  bristling  envelopes,  the  spines  serving  as  feet  to  pnt  the  little  round 
prickly  mass  in  motion.     They   have  even  been  observed   to  form 
themselves  into  a  ball,  and  roll  along  like  a  globnlar  fagot  of  prickks. 
One  of  the  most  singnlar  organs  of 
the  sea-urchin  is  its  month.     It  ii 
monstrous.     Placed  underneath   the 
body  it  occupies  the  centre  tf  a  soft 
space  invested  with  a  thick  resisting 
membtsne :  it  opens  and  shuts  incen- 
satitlj,  showing  five  sharp  teeth  (Fig. 
115)  projecting  from  the  snr&ee,  the 
rbinuiiKbiu.  ^g^  meeting  at  a  point,  as  leiro- 
sented  here,  supported  and  protected 
by  a  very  complicated  framework,  which  has  received  the  name  at 
Aristotle's  Lantern  (Fig.  116).     Fig.  115  represents  Eehinua  Uvidn 
iu  its  normal  state ;  the 
other  Bhows  the  masti- 
catory oi^ns,  that  is  to 
n&j,  Aristotle's  lantern. 
To    give    the   reader  a 
more  complt  te  idea  of  the 
buccal  organ  in  the  eea* 
nit'hin,  let  him  glance  at 
one  from  the   southern 
scfts,  Clyjteu^er  rosacem, 
roprescnted  in  Fig.  117, 
an  outline  of  the  entire 
animal,  the  buccal  app^ 
ratus  being  placed  under  the  shell,  which  has  been  broken  in  Fig.  116, 
so  as  to  lay  this  org.in  bare. 

The  shape  of  the  Chjpeasler  rosaceus  is  oval,  sfraightcr  in  front, 
and  thick  and  rounded  at  the  edges.  It  is  more  common  and  nmre 
largely  distributed  than  any  other  living  species,  and  it  is  sapplied 
with  four  or  six  ambulacra,  or  feet. 
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I  never  could  nnderatand  why  the  dental  framework  of  the  sea- 
tuchin  has  been  called  Aristotle's  Lantern,  for  this  formidable  apparatus 
resembles  the  boat  view 
of  a  battery  of  cannon 
more  than  a  lantern.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of 
pieces  designated  by  the 
names  of  compass,  scythe, 
pyramid,  and  plamula, 
which  it  would  serve  no 
useful  purpose  to  de- 
scribe. 

We  hare  said  that  the 
month  of  the  nrchin  is 
monstrous  in  proportion 
to  its  size,  and  the  teeth 
of  proportioaafe  dimen- 
sions. As  these  project 
firom  a  very  formidable 
mouth,  one    can    easily 

be  assured  of  the  sharp-  y    ,,,    aypasiei 

nesa  of  their  extremities 

by  intruding  hia  fingers  on  them.  In  fact,  it  is  necessary  that 
these  organs  should  be  singularly  powerful,  because,  as  we  shall  see 
farther  on,  the  sea-urchin  makes  incisions  in  the  sohd  rock  with 
them,  and  hollows  out  t^hclter  for  himself.  The  strong  and  sharp 
teeth  grow  at  the  base  in  proportion  as  they  are  used  at  the  points, 
as  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  rodent  mammalia.  By  this  means 
they  are  always  sharp  and  in  good  condition.  Five  groups  of  power- 
fill  musclea  are  used  to  work  these  terrible  grinders. 

To  this  formidable  mouth  b  attached  an  oesophagus  or  gullet,  and 
an  intestine  which  extends  along  the  interior  walls  of  the  carapace, 
describing  the  circnmference  of  its  principal  contour.     . 

The  regimen  of  the  Echinidte  is  stUl  imperfectly  known ;  neverthe- 
less, from  the  presence  of  shells,  fragments  of  corals,  crustaceans, 
and  even  other  Echinodermata  in  their  intestinal  tube,  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  a  certain  number  of  them  at  least  are  camassiera,  or 
flesh-eaters,  while  others  are  supposed  on  the  same  evidence  to  be 
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Tegetariaoe.  Tbe  organa  of  respiration  of  tbe  Echiuide  appear  to 
be  certain  flattened  vesicIeB  in  the  form  of  very  delicate  luminin,  which 
adhere  to  the  internal  sur- 
face of  Uie  walls  of  the 
body,  and  float  freely  in  the 
liqnid  with  which  Uie  Tis- 
ceral  cavity  is  filled.  These 
organs,  known  aa  the  in- 
ternal hranchite,  are  in  oanx- 
miinication  with  the  centnl 
canal  and  amhnlaoral  tubes. 
I'hc  heart  is  spindle-ebaped, 
taporiug  above,  swelling 
below.  There  are  two  dis- 
tinct vasculur  systems,  one 
inkstiual,  the  other  cntft- 
neons. 

Their  nervooB  Bystem  con- 
sists of  a  ring,  which  snr- 
Kig.  119.  smhwi  .iij  iiMikutinf;  Ai'i^TBiuii.  rouuilB   tlio   gwllct,   And  IS 

placed  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  moiitli.  In  tliis  ring  (lie  nervous  tniiiks  linvo  tlieir  origin. 
In  reliitiou  to  tlie  Heiisci*,  that  of  toocli  is  highly  developed.  Certain 
bmneliiug  teiitaciila,  which  surround  the  mouth,  fashioned  like 
nippers,  and  tbe  ambulacral  teutiicles,  are  its  prin<-i])al  organs.  They 
apptur  to  be  altogether  destitute  of  organs  of  sigbl.  It  has  some- 
tiiiiea  Ijcen  argued  that  four  or  five  red  points  at  the  summit  of 
tbe  dorsal  I'aco  are  eyes ;  but  this  opinion  has  not  been  maintained, 
nor  has  any  crj'stalliue  lens  been  found  in  these  sputs  to  justify  it. 
Captain  de  Coudu  states  that  he  examined  a  sea-urchin  with  long 
spears  in  a  pool  of  water,  which  he  tried  to  catch,  when  he  saw 
it  direct  it«  flight  towards  his  hand,  all  its  defences  being  erect 
Surprised  at  this  maTiteuvre,  he  tried  to  seize  it  from  another  qnarter; 
its  spines  were  instantly  directed  to  the  other  side.  "  I  have  thought 
from  that  time  that  the  urchin  saw  mc,  and  prepared  to  resist  mj 
attack.  In  order,  however,  to  eatisfy  myself  whether  or  not  the 
movement  in  the  water  caused  by  my  approach  might  have  prodand 
the  etfect  described,  I  repealed  the  experiment  with  greater  caatioa. 
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But  the  creature  always  directed  its  spines  in  the  direction  of  the 
object  which  threatened  it,  whether  it  was  in  the  water  or  out  of  it." 
He  satisfied  himself  that  these  animals  certainly  could  see,  and  that 
their  spines  served  them  as  a  means  of  defence. 

These  wonderful  spines,  this  calcareous  envelope,  this  armour  so 
marvellously  studded,  with  which  nature  has  so  bountifully  provided 
the  Echinidse,  appear  to  have  been  insufficient,  inasmuch  as  these 
very  spines,  in  order  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  animal,  are  gifted  with 
the  power  of  hollowing  a  dwelling  for  themselves  out  of  soUd  rocks  of 
the  hardest  material,  such  as  granite  and  sandstone.  They  fix  themselves 
to  its  sur&ce  by  means  of  their  tentacles ;  they  make  an  incision  by 
means  of  their  strong  teeth,  removing  the  debris  with  their  spines 
as  fast  as  it  is  produced.  When  the  hole  is  large  enough,  they 
entrench  themselves  in  it,  with  their  spines  and  their  threatening 
pikes  levelled  to  protect  them  from  all  external  assaults.  To 
M.  CaiUaud,  the  conservator  of  the  museum  of  Nantes,  we  are  indebted 
for  an  excellent  account  of  the  manner  in  which  this  buccal  appa- 
ratus is  made  to  operate.  **  The  Lantern  of  Aristotle,"  says  this 
author,  "  forms  the  mandibullary  apparatus ;  the  teeth  are  five  in 
number,  and  they  may  as  well  receive  the  denomination  of  a  series  of 
saws  and  picks  as  of  teeth,  for  they  are  surprisingly  adapted  to  the 
excavation  of  holes  in  the  hardest  rock.  These  five  picks  are  about 
the  eighth  of  an  inch  long,  and  they  serve  the  sea-urchin  at  once  as 
masticators  and  excavating  implements.  In  opening  the  jaws,  these 
five  teeth  strike  the  stone  forcibly  rather  than  scrape  it."  This 
property  of  hollowing  their  dwelling  out  of  the  solid  rock  appears, 
however,  to  belong  to  only  a  small  niunber  of  the  Echinidae ;  most  of 
them  are  content  to  hide  themselves  under  the  stones,  while  the 
species  having  the  spines  slender  and  the  shell  very  thin  bury  them- 
selves in  the  sand,  with  which  they  cover  themselves  entirely,  leaving 
only  a  small  hole  to  breathe  through.  The  Spatangus,  which  is 
furnished  with  short  thick  spines  on  the  under  part  of  its  body, 
which  spread  out  at  the  extremity  like  the  channel  of  a  spoon, 
proceeds  with  its  mining  operations  as  follows,  according  to  Mr. 
Jonathan  Franklin.  "  Figure  to  yourself,  reader,  the  animal  on  the 
sea-shore.  He  commences  his  operations  by  turning  the  lower  spines 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  hollow  on  the  sand  bank,  in  which  he 
ginks  by  his  own  weight ;  but  as  he  sinks,  a  great  number  of  the 
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epines  are  brought  into  action,  throwing  np  the  sand  with  increased 
activity,  while  the  sand  thrown  up,  returning  again,  soon  covers  the 
body  of  the  worker,  and  ho  has  soon  buried  himself  beneath  the 
surface.  In  this  situation  the  long  hair-like  spines  situated  upon  the 
back  begin  to  play  their  part ;  they  prevent  the  sand  firom  entirely 
covering  the  animal  by  forming  a  Uttle  round  hole,  through  which 
water  is  introduced  to  the  mouth  and  respiratory  organs."  The  hiding- 
place  of  the  sea-urchin  is,  however,  easily  detected  in  the  sand  by  the 
hole  thus  arranged  for  the  respiration  of  the  animal,  and  the  fishermen 
think  they  can  predict  storms  according  to  the  depth  of  the  hole. 

The  Echinidae  are  reproduced  by  eggs,  which  are  red  and  nearly 
microscopic.  As  it  issues  from  the  egg  the  larva  has  the  appeanmoe 
of  a  very  minute  fish.  It  is  not  at  once  converted  into  the  perfisot 
animal,  but  imdergoes  a  certain  metamorphosis  analogous  to  that  of 
the  caterpillar  into  the  butterfly.  But,  as  we  have  already  stated  in 
treating  of  the  AsteriaB,  it  produces,  at  a  certain  stage,  by  some  sort 
of  internal  process  of  generation,  a  sea-urchin,  which,  being  at  fint 
only  an  organ  of  the  larva,  begins  to  live  an  independent  life  when 
the  nursing  larva  has  destroyed  itself.  The  manner  in  whidi  the 
urchin  unfolds  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  larva  is  quite  analogous  to 
that  which  the  asterias  present :  it  is  another  case  of  alternate  gene- 
ration, of  which  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  give  even-  a  genenJ 
outline. 

Sea-urchins  are  found  in  every  sea ;  they  dwell  in  sandy  bottoms, 
and  sometimes  upon  rocky  ground.  They  are  caught  with  wooden 
pincers  when  in  shallow  water ;  when  found  at  the  water's  edge,  they 
may  be  taken  by  a  gloved  hand. 

The  urchin,  like  the  crab,  which  it  also  resembles  in  taste,  beoQOMi 
red  when  boiled ;  only  certain  species  are  comestible,  however.  Ik 
Corsica  and  Algeria  the  Melon-shaped  Urchin  (Echinus  mdo)  is  miiflh 
esteemed.  In  Naples  and  in  the  French  ports  of  the  Channd  tibi 
Echinus  Uvidus  is  etiten.  In  Provence  the  ^Common  Sea-mdiiH 
{Echinus  escuJenhis  and  Echinus  granulosus)  are  the  favourites. 

Sea-ur(*hins  are  eaten  raw  like  oysters.  They  are  cut  in  fiiar 
parts,  and  the  flesh  taken  out  with  a  spoon ;  they  are  sometimes^  bat 
more  rarely,  dressed  by  boihng,  and  eaten  from  the  shell  like  an  ^gg« 
using  long  sippets  of  bread :  hence  the  name  of  sea-eggs,  which  tiiey 
bear  in  many  countries. 
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Sea-eggs  were  a  choice  dish  upon  the  tahles  of  the  Greeks  and 
Eomans ;  they  were  then  served  up  with  yinegar  or  hydromel,  with 
the  addition  of  mint  or  parsley.  When  Lentulus  feasted  the  priest 
of  Mars — the  Flamen  Martialis — this  formed  the  first  dish  at  supper. 
Sea-eggs  also  appeared  at  the  marriage  feast  of  the  goddess  Hehe. 
"  Afterwards,"  says  the  poet,  "  came  crabs  and  sea-urchins,  which  do 
not  swim  in  the  sea,  but  content  themselves  by  travelling  on  the  sandy 
shore."  For  my  own  part,  I  have  only  once  partaken  of  sea-urchin, 
and  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  food  fit  for  the  gods ;  but  perhaps  the 
circumstances  sufficiently  explain  this  dash  of  culinary  enthusiasm. 
The  Reserve  Eestaurant  at  Marseilles  has  not  always  been  the  vast 
stone  edifice  we  now  behold,  backed  majestically  by  the  mountain,  and 
fronting  the  sea  on  the  promenade  of  the  Comiche  du  Prado.  In 
1845  it  rose  quite  at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  a  small  glass  cage, 
suspended  as  it  were  by  a  magic  thread  between  the  heavens  and  the 
sea.  From  this  aerial  dwelling,  overhanging  with  unheard-of  audacity 
the  waters  which  smrounded  it  on  all  sides,  we  gazed  on  the  most 
wonderful  prospect  in  the  world,  and  reposed  ourselves  while  enjoying 
this  intoxicating  scene,  during  which  the  ships  were  continually  enter- 
ing the  port,  passing  under  our  very  feet.  It  was  in  this  enchanted 
palace  that  sea-urchins  were  served  up,  supported  by  the  traditional 
bouillabaise. 

As  I  have  said,  it  appeared  to  me  delicious.  Was  it  the  Provencal 
dish,  the  savoury  bouillabaise,  which  contributed  to  my  appreciation 
of  the  humble  sea-urchin  of  the  Mediterranean  ?  Was  not  the 
marvellous  view  which  I  enjoyed  from  the  heights  of  my  empyreum  of 
glass  the  indirect  cause  of  it  ?  This  is  a  tender  and  charming  problem 
which  I  love  to  leave  floating  in  the  clouds,  half  evanescent,  of  my 
youthful  recollections. 

HOLOTHURIA. 

The  ignorant,  like  you  and  I,  call  the  Holothuria  the  Comechou, 
or  Sea-cucumber,  and  perhaps,  for  two  reasons,  they  are  not  tai 
wrong.  The  term  sea-cucumber  expresses  with  wonderful  exactness 
the  shape  of  the  animal,  and  its  habitation,  the  sea ;  and,  again,  it 
would  puzzle  the  most  learned  to  explain  the  word  Holothuria.  The 
body  of  this  strange  creature  presents  the  form  of  an  elongated  and 
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worm-like  cylinder ;  its  dimensions  are  so  variable  that,  while  some 
species  are  only  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  others  attain  thirty  and 
even  forty.  In  general,  the  skin  of  the  Holothuria  is  thick  and 
leathery ;  it  includes  mnscles,  and  is  armed  occasionally  with  small 
projecting  hooks  or  fangs,  which  enable  the  creature  to  hang  for  a 
few  seconds  on  to  foreign  bodies.  From  this  coriaceous  envelope 
issue  tentacular  feet  analogous  to  those  described  in  the  sea-oichin 
and  sea-star. 

When  we  open  a  Holothuria  we  find  nearly  the  whole  internal 
cavity  occupied  with  little  white  tubes.  We  know  that  the  fiabulous 
cucumber  spoken  of  in  the  "Arabian  Nights  "  was  stuffed  with  pearls 
by  the  talking-bird.  With  our  poor  animal  this,  alas!  is  not  so. 
These  are  no  pearls,  but  simple  prosaical  tubes  containing  the  ova. 
The  mouth  opens  at  the  extremity  of  the  body ;  it  forms  a  sort  ol 
funnel,  and  is  surrounded,  as  by  a  glory,  with  an  elegant  circle  of 
tentacula.  In  the  living  animal,  when  it  feels  itself  in  security,  these 
tentacles  expand  themselves  Uke  the  corolla  of  a  flower.  When  the 
fisherman  seizes  a  Holothuria  in  the  water  this  crown  of  tentacles 
ceases  to  appear,  for  the  animal  has  the  power  of  withdrawing  it  quite 
suddenly,  and  now  it  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  common  leech. 
If,  however,  it  is  preserved  in  fresh  sea-water  and  left  in  peace — ^if  we 
treat  it,  in  short,  with  the  regard  due  to  its  elegant  crown  of  tentacula — 
this  elegant  ornament  will  be  expanded  in  all  its  glory.  Immediately 
below  the  mouth  is  a  muscular  pharynx,  which  is  contained  in  a  long 
intestine,  with  many  convolutions,  which  terminate  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  body  in  an  orifice  whence  is  thrown  from  time  to  time  a 
httle  jet  of  water.  The  terminal  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal  in 
these  animals  is  enlarged,  introducing  us  to  a  system  of  numerous 
tubes  which  branch  off  into  the  visceral  cavity,  receiving  the  water 
from  without  while  breathing  by  its  posterior  extremity ;  the  animal 
can  at  will  fill  this  reservoir  or  eject  the  water,  and  it  is  by  these  alter- 
nate movements  of  aspiration  and  its  reverse  that  it  renews  the  oxygen 
necessary  for  respiration.  The  circulation  appears  to  form  a  complete 
circle,  there  being  no  heart  or  central  agent ;  but  a  ring  round  the 
gullet,  from  which  is3ue  five  principal  nervous  chords,  represents  the 
nervous  system. 

The  Holothurias  are  of  separate  sexes,  and  they  differ  from  the  sea- 
urchins  and  asterias  in  this :  that  their  larvae  are  converted  bodily  into 
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a  young  Holothnria  without  lo^ng  their  oigans.  The  bodies  of  certain 
q>eciet9  are  lubricated  by  on  acrid  and  corrosive  liquid :  thus  S.  Oceania, 
described  by  Leeson,  which  is  about  forty  inches  in  length,  Becretes  at 
tiie  Horface  of  it9  body  an  irritating  Snid,  which  produces  an  intolerable 
itching  in  the  finger  which  touches  it.  Nor  can  the  inhabitante  of  the 
Sonth  Sea  Islands  look  at  it  without  loathing.     Fig.  119  represents 


H.  lutea,  or  the  Sti/ehojms  luteus  of  Brandt,  who  describes  as  its  distinc- 
tive character  three  rows  of  tentacular  feet  on  the  ventral  surface. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  strange  suicidal  tendency  of  the  sea-stars : 
the  Holothuria  exhibits  the  same  phenomena,  but,  having  no  brittle 
ecvelope  like  the  asterias,  it  cannot  break  itself  into  bits  in  the  pre- 
sence of  its  disconcerted  enemy ;  but  kills  itself  tu  this  manner : 
having  some  cause  of  grief  and  trouble — such,  for  instance,  as  the 
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attack  of  an  enemy  or  the  pnrsnit  of  some  fisherman— by  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  movement  it  ejects  its  teeth,  its  stomach,  its  digestive 
apparatus,  and  reduces  itself  to  a  simple-  empty  membranous  sac, 
with  an  unfurnished  mouth ;  and,  as  a  singular  fsict,  this  empty 
sac  still  shrinks  and  contracts  in  the  hand  which  grasps  it.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  this  is  a  strange  mode  of  evading  its  enemies :  the 
soldier  rarely  throws  his  arms  away  in  the  moment  of  danger !  But 
the  Holothurias  possess  a  wonderful  recuperative  power  also ;  and  it  is 
probably  quite  conscious,  when  it  thus  empties  itself  to  disappoint  its 
pursuer,  that  it  can  promptly  replace  the  organs  which  it  has  volun- 
tarily parted  with. 

Dr.  Johnston  relates  that  he  had  forgotten  for  some  days  to  supply 
a  Holothuria  with  a  change  of  water.  The  creature,  in  consequence, 
ejected  its  tentacles,  its  buccal  apparatus,  digestive  tubes,  and  a  portion 
of  its  ovaries.  Still  it  was  not  dead,  but  was  sensible  to  the  least 
movement,  and  lived  to  reproduce  all  its  organs  anew. 

Not  only  do  the  Holothurias  eject  their  organs  and  afterwards  renew 
them,  but  they  divide  themselves  spontaneously  into  two  porticHis. 
Their  two  extremities  are  first  enlarged ;  then  their  middle  parts 
gradually  become  straight,  like  a  thread :  finally,  this  thread  breaks, 
and  each  sepanite  part  of  the  animal  becomes  a  perfect  Holothuria, 
It  has  been  cut  into  two  pieces,  and  each  of  these  species  becomes  a 
new  being. 

The  habits  of  these  animals  are  but  little  known.  Tliev  inhabit 
the  seas,  and  are  spread  over  every  latitude.  Their  very  limited 
movements  consist  in  a  kind  of  reptation  or  crawling  motion,  pro- 
duced by  the  undulations  of  their  bodies  or  by  the  contractions  of 
their  feet.  Holothurias  are  generally  found  in  the  act  of  creeping 
upon  stones  or  on  portions  of  submarine  rock,  but  always  in  sheltered 
places,  for  they  appear  to  dread  the  action  of  light.  They  sometimes 
find  themselves  caught  by  fishermen  in  their  nets.  If  held  in  the 
hand  they  contract,  their  bodies  become  hard  and  rigid,  and  the  sea 
water  with  which  they  are  filled  is  ej(^cted  with  force.  We  need  not 
add  that  fishermen  reject  with  disdain  the  Holothurias  taken  in  their 
nets;  the  sea-cucumlxjr  has  never  been  thought  worthy  of  a  place 
on  our  tables.  Truth  is  on  this  side,  error  on  that,  is  a  maxim  as 
true  in  morals  as  in  cookery.  The  sea-ciicumber,  which  Europeans 
disdain,  is  a  fiEivourite  dish  among  the  Chinese.     The  fishery,  prepara- 
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tion  0^  and  transport  of  these  animals  to  market,  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  East.  One  rather  large 
species,  the  Holothn^ia  ivhyiosa,  in  which,  by-the-bye,  a  singular 
parasite  fish  (Fierasfer  fontanesii)  lives,  is  conmion  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. This  species  is  eatable,  and  much  relished  at  Naples.  In 
the  Ladrone  Islands  Hdothuria  gtuimensis  is  preferred.  But  nowhere 
is  it  esteemed  of  such  importance  as  in  the  Malayan  and  Chinese 
seas.  In  these  countries,  and  on  most  of  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  Holothuria  edulis,  vulgarly  called  Trepang,  is  eaten  with 
delight.  Thousands  of  junks  are  annually  equipped  for  the  Trepang 
fisheries.  The  Malay  fishermen  carry  to  this  fishery  a  degree  of 
patience  and  dexterity  truly  remarkable.  Lying  down  in  the  fore 
part  of  their  vessels,  and  holding  in  their  hands  a  long  bamboo, 
terminating  in  a  sharp  hook,  their  eyes,  accustomed  to  this  fishing, 
frequently  discover  the  animal  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  thirty 
yards,  as  it  creeps  along  the  surface  of  the  submarine  rocks  or  corals. 
The  fisher  darts  his  harpoon  at  this  distance,  and  seldom  misses  his 
prey.  When  the  water  is  shallow,  that  is  to  say, -not  more  than  four 
or  five  fathoms  deep,  divers  are  sent  down  to  obtain  these  culinary 
monsters,  who  seize  them  in  their  hands,  and  in  this  manner  can  take 
five  or  six  at  a  time.  To  prepare  the  fish  and  preserve  them  for 
transport  to  the  markets,  the  Malay  and  Chinese  fishermen  boil  them 
in  water,  and  flatten  them  with  stones.  They  are  then  spread  out 
on  bamboo  mats  to  dry ;  first  in  the  sun,  and  then  by  smoking  them. 
Thus  prepared,  they  are  enclosed  in  sacks,  and  shipped  to  the  Chinese 
ports,  where  they  are  particularly  esteemed.  This  fishery  takes  place 
in  the  months  of  April  and  May. 

In  his  voyage  to  the  South  Pole,  Captain  Dumont  d'Urville,  in  tra- 
versing the  Chinese  seas,  had  an  opportunity  of  assisting  at  this  fishery, 
which  he  has  described  very  graphically.  We  quote  the  passage  in 
which  the  French  navigator  relates  what  he  witnessed  at  this  curious 
scene.  While  the  ships  were  lying  quietly  at  anchor,  "  we  saw,"  he 
says,  "entering  the  bay,  four  Malay  proas,  bearing  Dutch  colours, 
which  dropped  their  anchors  about  a  cable's  length  from  Observatory 
Islet.  The  padroDes  or  captains  of  these  vessels  soon  presented  their 
salutations,  and  informed  me  that  they  had  staged  from  Macassar  at 
the  end  of  October,  with  the  western  monsoon,  and  that  they  came  to 
fish  for  Hobthuria  (trepang)  along  the  coasts  of  New  Holland,  from 
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Melville  Island  to  the  Galf  of  Garpentaria,  where  the  east  wind  met 
them  and  assisted  their  return,  when  they  revisited  all  the  points  of 
the  coast,  anchoring  in  every  bay  where  they  hoped  to  find  fish.  We 
were  in  the  first  days  of  April ;  the  east  monsoon  was  definitively 
established ;  the  Malay  fishermen  were  returning  in  their  circuit,  and, 
in  passing,  they  came  to  exercise  their  industry  in  Baffles'  Bay.  An 
hour  after  their  arriv^  they  were  all  at  work,  and  the  laboratory  for 
the  preparation  of  their  fish  was  established  within  our  view.  The 
roadstead  had  no  longer  the  aspect  of  a  vast  solitude :  wreaths  of 
smoke  crowned  the  summit  of  Observatory  Island,  where,  as  if  by 
enchantment,  several  large  sheds  had  sprung  up,  while  numerous  vessels, 
supphed  with  divers,  were  proceeding  to  fish  for  Holothurias,  which 
were  passed  immediately  to  the  furnaces  erected  for  curing  them.  In 
the  course  of  my  voyage  I  have  often  remarked  little  walls  constructed 
of  dry  stones,  consisting  of  several  half-circles  joined  one  to  the  other. 
I  had  often,  but  vainly,  tried  to  discover  the  use  of  these  little  struc- 
tures: I  was  now  enlightened.  The  Malays  arrived.  Their  boats 
were  scarcely  ancliorod  when  several  large  boilers,  in  the  shape  of 
a  lialf-sphere,  the  diameter  of  which  might  be  about  forty  inches, 
were  placed  upon  the  stone  walls  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  now 
served  as  improvised  furnaces.  Near  to  them  are  sheds,  composed  of 
four  strong  posts  driven  into  the  earth,  supporting  roofing  covered 
with  hurdles,  on  which  it  is  probably  intended  to  dry  the  Holothurias. 
During  their  Hojourn  in  this  bay,  the  fishermen,  having  fine  weather, 
uiado  no  use  of  these  sheds,  having  probably  only  prepared  them  as 
a  precaution. 

"  A  crowd  of  men  actively  employed  in  establishing  their  laboratories 
gave  an  Tinaccustonied  appearance  to  the  bay,  which  could  not  fail  to 
attract  the  savage  inhabitants  of  the  main  land.  Very  soon,  indeed, 
we  could  see  them  hastening  from  all  sides,  and  nearly  all  reached  the 
little  island,  either  by  swimming  or  wading  through  the  sheet  of 
shallow  water  which  separates  it  from  the  main  land.  I  only  saw  one 
pirogue,  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree  badly  put  together,  which  gave  a 
passage  to  three  of  these  visitors.  When  night  arrived,  the  Malays 
had  finished  all  their  preparations ;  some  of  them  remained  to  guard 
what  they  had  left  oA  shore,  all  the  others  returned  to  their  boats. 

"  In  the  interval,  a  boat  from  the  Astrolabe  being  wanted  to  carry 
some  visitors  irom  the  island,  I  profited  by  the  occasion  to  visit  one 
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of  the  proas,  accompanied  by  M.  Boqnemauel.  We  were  receiyed 
with  much  poUteness,  and  even  cordiality,  by  the  captain  or  padrone 
of  the  boats.  He  showed  us  over  his  Uttle  ship.  The  keel  appeared 
to  ns  sufficiently  soUd ;  even  the  lines  did  not  want  elegance ;  but 
great  disorder  seemed  to  reign  in  the  stowage  department.  From  a 
kind  of  bridge,  formed  by  hurdles  of  bamboos  and  junk,  we  saw  the 
cabin,  which  looked  like  a  poultry-house ;  bags  of  rice,  packets,  and 
boxes  were  huddled  together.  Below  was  the  store  of  water,  of  cured 
trepang,  and  the  sailors'  berths.  Each  boat  was  furnished  with  two 
rodders,  one  at  each  end,  which  lifted  itself  when  the  boat  touched  the 
bottom.  The  craft  was  furnished  with  two  masts,  without  shrouds, 
which  could  be  lowered  on  to  the  bridge  at  will  by  means  of  a  hinge ; 
they  carry  the  ordinary  sail;  the  anchors  are  of  wood,  for  iron  is 
rarely  used  by  the  Malays ;  their  cables  are  made  of  ratan  fibre ; 
the  crew  of  each  bark  consists  of  about  thirty-seven,  each  shore-boat 
having  a  crew  of  six  men.  At  the  moment  of  our  visit  they  were 
all  occupied  in  fishing  operations,  some  of  them  being  anchored 
very  near  to  us.  Seven  or  eight  of  their  number,  nearly  naked,  were 
diving  for  trepang ;  the  padrone  alone  was  unoccupied.  An  ardent 
sun  darted  his  rays  upon  their  heads  without  appearing  to  incommode 
them,  an  exposure  which  no  European  could  hold  up  under.  It  was 
near  mid-day,  and  the  moment,  as  our  Malay  captain  assured  us,  most 
favourable  for  the  fishing.  In  fact,  we  saw  that  each  diver  returned 
to  the  surface  with  at  least  one  animal,  and  sometimes  two,  in  bis  hands. 
It  appears  that  the  higher  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  the  more 
easily  is  the  creature  distinguished  at  the  bottom.  Tlie  divers  were  so 
rapid  in  their  movements,  that  they  scarcely  touched  the  boat,  into 
which  they  threw  the  animals,  before  they  dived  again.  When  the  boat 
was  filled  with  them,  it  proceeded  to  the  shore,  and  its  place  was  sup- 
phed  by  an  empty  one.  I  followed  one  of  these,  to  witness  the  process 
of  curing  which  they  adopted. 

"  The  Holothuria  of  Eaffles'  Bay  is  from  five  to  six  inches  long  and 
about  two  in  diameter ;  it  is  a  gross  fleshy  mass,  somewhat  cylindrical 
in  form,  but  no  external  organ  is  visible.  The  mollusc  glues  itself  to 
the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and,  as  it  can  only  move  very 
slowly,  the  Malay  divers  seize  it  readily.  The  greatest  merit  of  a 
fishernian  is  to  have  a  practised  eye,  to  distinguish  the  animal  at  the 
bottom,  and  to  dive  directly  to  the  spot  where  it  hes.    To  preserve 
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{heniy  ihe  fishermen  throw  them,  while  still  liyingy  into  a  canUion 
of  boiling  sea  water,  where  they  are  stirred  about  hj  means  of  a  long 
pole,  which  is  supported  upon  another  pole  fixed  in  the  earth,  but 
having  a  forked  end,  which  acts  as  a  leyer.  In  tiiis  process  the  tre- 
pang  giyes  up  all  the  water  it  contains,  and  is  withdrawn  at  the  eaui. 
of  two  minutes.  A  man  armed  with  a  large  knife  now  extracts  the 
entrails,  and  it  is  thrown  into  a  second  cauldron,  having  only  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  seasoned  with  mimosa  bark.  The  object  of  this 
second  operation  is  to  smoke  the  animal  in  order  to  preserve  it  the 
better,  for  the  bark  is  consumed  in  the  process.  The  trepang  is  now 
placed  upon  hurdles  and  dried  in  the  sun.  When  sufficiently  dried,  it 
is  stowed  away  in  the  hold  of  the  proa. 

*'  It  was  about  two  o  clock  in  the  afternoon  when  the  divers  ceased 
their  labours  and  came  ashore.  My  tent  was  soon  surrounded.  I  re- 
cognized the  captain  of  the  proa  among  those  who  had  previously 
visited  me.  He  approached  and  examined  all  the  instruments  used 
in  the  Observatory  with  great  attention,  seeking  to  discover  th^  use. 
I  showed  him  a  gun  with  percussion  cap,  which  astonished  him 
greatly,  especially  when  I  pointed  out  to  him  its  great  superiority  over 
the  flint-lock.  He  assured  me  that  these  arms  were  still  unknown  in 
the  Celebes,  his  country ;  but  he  failed  to  convince  me  of  that.  He 
questioned  me  as  to  the  places  we  had  visited,  and  where  we  were 
going.  I  endeavoured  to  sketch  a  map  of  New  Holland,  New  Zealand, 
and  New  Guinea  upon  a  leaf.  He  then  took  my  pencil,  and  added  to 
it  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  coasts  of  China  and  Japan,  and  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Surprised  in  my  turn,  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
visited  all  these  places.  He  replied  in  the  negative ;  but  added  that 
he  knew  their  position  perfectly,  and  could  easily  take  his  vessel  to 
any  of  them.  Finally,  the  interview  terminated  by  his  asking  for  a 
glass  of  arrack.  I  do  not  know  if  this  intelligent  Malay  professed  the 
Mahometan  religion,  but  I  do  know  that  he  drank  half  a  bottle  of 
wine  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  arrack  without  being  at  all  the  worse 
for  iL  He  then  ofiered  me  some  prepared  trepang,  inviting  me  to 
taste  it,  which  I  did ;  to  me  it  appeared  to  resemble  the  lobster  in 
taste.  My  men  liked  it,  and  thankfully  accepted  the  captain's  oflfer ; 
for  my  part,  I  felt  an  utter  repugnance  even  to  taste  it. 

**  According  to  the  account  I  had  from  the  Malay  captain,  the  price 
of  trepang  in  the  Chinese  markets  was  fifteen  rupees,  about  thirty  shil- 
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lingB  the  pekonl,  or  a  Iinndred  and  twenty-fiye  ponnds.  He  estimated 
his  ovgo  to  be  worth  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  The 
fiahii^had  oocnpiedhim  and  bis  crew  three  months.  From  the  earliest 
Hmm  Hbm  oommezoe  has  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Malay  fishermen, 
and  it  irill  always  be  difficult  for  Europeans  to  compete  with  them. 
The  Mahy  Tcssels  are  equipped  on  the  most  economical  principle,  and 
the  men  ue  wanting  neither  in  sobriety,  intelligence,  or  activity. 

**  It  was  nearly  four  o'clock  when  the  Malays  finislied  their  opera- 
tumsL  Li  less  than  half  an  hour  they  had  embarked  their  cargo ;  the 
tents  were  stmck,  and,  together  with  the  boilers,  carried  back  to  the 
boftts^.  which  were  already  preparing  to  set  sail.  At  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening  they  hoisted  sail  and  left  the  bay." 

BcMne  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  the 
Holotlnitia  fishing  by  the  number  of  ships  which  it  attracts  in  this 
part  of  the  East.  Captain  King  assures  us  that  two  hundred  vessels 
anniiaDy  leave  Madagascar  to  fish  for  the  sea  slug,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  Gaptain  Flinders,  being  on  the  coast  of  Australia,  learnt  that 
a  fleet  of  sixty  vessels,  having  a  hundred  men  on  board,  had  left 
Madagascar  two  months  previously  in  the  same  pursuit. 

Among  the  Holothmias,  one  particular  genus,  the  Synapia,  is 
distiiigiiished  £rom  others  of  the  family  by  the  absence  of  the  am- 
balacral  feet,  and  by  the  fact  of  its  uniting  both  sexes  in  one  indi- 
vidaaL  This  remarkable  Echinoderm,  Synapta  duvernea,  is  repre- 
sented in  Pl.  XI.  M.  Quatrefages,  who  discovered  it  in  ilie  Channel, 
giyes  the  following  description  of  it  in  his  great  work.  **  Le  Souvenirs 
d'nn  Naturaliste."  **  Imagine,"  he  says,  "  a  cylinder  of  rose-coloured 
crystal,  as  much  as  eighteen  inches  long  and  more  than  an  inch  in 
diameter,  traversed  in  all  its  length  by  five  narrow  riblx)ns  of  white 
silk,  and  its  head  surmounted  by  a  living  flower,  whose  twelve  tc^ntacles 
of  purest  white  fall  behind  in  a  graceful  curve.  In  the  centre  of  these 
tissues^  which  rival  in  their  delicacy  the  most  reliued  pnKlucts  of  the 
loom,  imagine  an  intestine  of  the  thinnest  gauze  gorged  from  one 
end  to  the  other  with  coarse  grains  of  granite,  the  rugged  points  and 
shaip  edge  of  which  are  perfectly  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye. 

"  But  what  most  struck  me  at  first  in  this  animal  was,  that  it  seemed 
literally  to  have  no  other  nourishment  than  the  coarse  sand  by  which 
it  was  surrounded.  And  then  when,  armed  with  scalpel  and  micro- 
scope, I  ascertained  something  of  its  organisation,  what  unheard-of 
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marvels  were  revealed !  In  this  body^  the  walls  of  which  scarcely 
reach  the  sixteenth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  I  conld  distinguish 
seven  distinct  layers  of  tissue,  with  a  skin,  mnscles,  and  membranes. 
Upon  the  petaloid  tentacles  I  conld  trace  terminal  suckers,  which 
enabled  the  Synapta  to  crawl  up  the  side  of  a  most  highly  polished 
vase.  In  short,  this  creature,  denuded  to  all  appearance  of  every 
means  of  attack  or  defence,  showed  itself  to  be  protected  by  a  species 
of  mosaic,  formed  of  small  calcareous  shield-like  defences,  bristling 
with  double  hooks,  the  points  of  which,  dentated  like  the  arrows  of 
the  Caribbeans,  had  taken  hold  of  my  hands." 

If  one  of  these  Synapta  is  preserved  aUve  in  sea-water  for  a  short 
time,  and  subjected  to  a  forced  fast,  a  very  strange  phenomenon  will 
be  observed.  The  animal,  being  unable  to  feed  itself,  successively 
detaches  various  parts  of  its  own  body,  which  it  amputates  spon- 
taneously. A  great  compression  or  ring  is  first  formed,  and  then 
the  separation  of  the  condemned  part  takes  place  quite  suddenly. 
*^  It  would  appear/'  says  M.  QuatrefEiges,  *'  that  the  animal,  feeling 
that  it  had  not  sufficient  food  to  support  its  whole  body,  was  able 
successively  to  abridge  its  dimensions,  by  suppressing  the  parts  which 
it  would  be  most  difficult  to  support,  just  as  wo  should  dismiss  the 
most  useless  mouths  from  a  besieged  city." 

This  singular  mode  of  meeting  a  famine  is  employed  by  the  Synapta 
up  to  the  last  moment.  After  a  few  days,  in  fact,  all  that  remains  of 
the  animal  is  a  round  ball,  surmounted  by  its  tentacles.  In  order  to 
preserve  life  in  the  head,  the  animal  has  sacrificed  all  the  other  parts 
of  its  body. 

In  order  to  find  natural  novelties — to  find  unforeseen  subjects  of 
study  and  reflection,  it  is  not  necessary  to  run  over  the  world  or  travel 
great  distances.  It  is  only  necessary  to  visit  the  banks  of  the  nearest 
river,  or  descend  to  the  sea  shore,  and  leave  the  sea  to  reveal  a  frag- 
ment of  the  marvels  which  it  conceals  in  its  bosom.  . 
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The  class  MoUusca— pulpy  animals — forms  a  grand  division  which  man 
has  been  pleased  to  make  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  immediately 
below  the  Yertebrata  and  above  the  Annnlosa,  which  again  stand 
above  the  Coelenterata,  which  includes  the  polyps,  sea-anemones, 
hydras,  and  corals,  which  last  are  more  highly  organized  than  the 
Protozoa. 

The  MoUusca  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  the  MoUusca  proper 
and  the  MoUuscoida.  The  moUusc  proper,  as  represented  in  Fig.  120, 
presents  the  foUowing  parts,  and  is  supposed  to  be  bilaterally  sym- 
metrical H,  is  the  haemal  parts,  in  which  the  heart  is  situated, 
commonly  caUed  the  dorsal  part,  although  the  word  is  used  in  a 
difiTerent  sense  in  diflferent  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom.     In  the 
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same  manner  the  opposite  region  (n)  is  not  termed  the  ventral,  but 
the  neural  part,  in  philosophical  anatomy.  It  is  the  region  in  which 
the  great  centres  of  the  nervous  system  are  placed.  The  termination 
(a)  is  the  anterior  or  oval  part ;  the  other  end  (6),  the  posterior  or 
anal  part:   between  these  extremities  the  intestines  take  a  straight 
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coarse.  The  neural  snr&ce  is  that  upon  which  the  major 
molluscs  moYCy  and  by  which  they  are  supported,  and  it  is  comi 
modified  to  sabserre  these  purposes  by  the  formation  of  a  mm 
expansion  or  disk,  called  the  foot.  Three  regions,  in  many  g 
very  distinctly  divided  from  one  another,  may  be  distiDguished  ii 
foot :  an  anterior,  the  Propodium  (p  p);  a  middle,  the  Metope 
(m  s) ;  and  a  posterior,  the  Metapodium  (m  t).  In  addition  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  foot,  or  middle  portion  of  the  body,  m 
prolonged  into  a  muscular  enlargement  on  each  side,  just  belo 
junction  of  the  haemal  with  the  neural  region,  the  Epipodium 
The  mass  of  the  body  between  the  foot  proper  and  the  part  ( 
abdomen  which  bears  the  epipodium  may  be  termed  the  mid- 
or  Mesosoma,  On  the  upper  part  of  the  sides  of  the  head  an 
pairs  of  organs,  namely,  the  eyes  and  tentacles.  In  the  haemal  i 
the  integument  may  be  modified  and  raised  up  into  a  fold  at  the  i 
either  in  front  or  behind  the  anus.  When  so  modified,  it  is  cal 
mantle.  Pallium.  In  front  of  the  anus  again,  the  branchue  (i)  p 
as  processes  of  the  haemal  region.  Among  the  internal  organ 
heart  (u  v)  lies  in  front  of  the  branchiae  in  the  haemal  region 
nervous  ganglia  {x  y  z),  of  which  there  are  three  principal  pairs, 
arranged  around  the  alimentary  canal,  which  they  encircle. 

Such  is  the  general  type  of  the  class  MoUusca,  of  which,  ho^ 
the  variations  are  innumerable.  They  are  all  soft-skinned  ani 
without  either  articulated  exterior  or  annular  external  skeleton.  ' 
nervous  system,  being  without  cerebro-spinal  axis,  is  entirely  com 
of  ganglions,  which  are  all  reunited  in  the  oesophagus  without  c 
tuting  in  any  case  a  lengthened  median  chain.  Their  digestive  q 
are  complete — that  is,  they  are  provided  with  two  apertures ; 
principal  organs  are  symmetrical  and  according  to  a  plan,  m 
curving,  by  which  their  bodies  are  divided  into  two  parts. 

The  first  series  or  subdivision,  to  which  Milne  Edwards  has 
the  name  of  MoUuicoxda^  mcludea  under  that  term  the  Bryozo 
Ascidians,  and  Tunicata. 
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CHAPTEB  X. 

MOLLUSCOtDA. 

The  Bryozoaires,  or  Polyzoa,  as  Britisli  naturalists  prefer  to  call  them, 
form  the  houndary-line  which  divides  the  humble  mollusc  from  the 
humbler  zoophytes.  In  consequence  of  this  intermediate  organi- 
zation, these  creatures  were  long  considered  as  polyps  ;  but  De  Blain- 
ville,  Milne  Edwards,  and  Ehrenberg,  almost  simultaneously  began  to 
separate  them  from  the  molluscs,  and  form  them  into  a  separate  group. 
Subsequent  naturalists,  while  considering  the  MoUuscoida  as  truly  and 
■wholly  molluscous,  admit  that  the  distinction  proposed  by  the  French 
naturaUsts  is  most  important,  and  should  be  retamed  as  a  primary 
subdivision,  confining  it  to  those  molluscs  which  have  the  neural 
region  comparatively  little  developed,  and  the  nervous  system  reduced 
to  a  single  or  at  most  a  pair  of  ganglia,  and  the  mouth  surrounded 
by  a  more  or  less  perfect  circle  of  tentacles :  an  arrangement  which 
.wouTd  include  the  BracMopoda  with  the  Polyzoa. 

Marine  plants  are  sometimes  observed  to  be  quite  covered  with  a 
velvety  parasitic  matter,  which  may  at  a  first  glance  be  mistaken  for  a 
moss.  This,  however,  is  simply  an  aggregation  of  animalcules,  each 
of  which  has  its  separate  cell,  which  is  placed  quite  contiguous  to  its 
neighbour. 

These  little  creatures  are  thus  entirely  distinct.  Each  cell  is 
formed  by  the  skin,  which  has  been  encrusted  by  calcareous  salts,  or 
other  organic  matter,  hardened  after  the  manner  of  a  horn.  This 
kind  of  shell  protects  the  animal  from  the  attacks  of  its  enemies. 
This  mode  of  retreat  at  the  bottom  of  a  protecting  shelter  is  very 
frequently  adopted  in  the  whole  series  of  molluscs.  The  oyster  shuts 
itself  up  by  closing  its  valves,  and  the  snail  retires  into  its  shell.  This 
assemblage  of  small  cells  presented  by  the  Bryozoaires  has  long  been 
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known  as  a  coral.     "  We  propose/'  says  our  author,  "  with  very  good 
reasons,  to  call  it  a  Testier,  or  shell-builder." 

This  testier,  in  which  each  sheU  has  its  opening,  is  famished  with  a 
naked  cushion,  dentate,  spinous,  or  protected  by  an  operculum  or  lid, 
and  presents  itself  under  every  variety  of  form.  It  is  sometimes  an  as- 
semblage of  branching  tubes,  occasionally  a  rounded  mass  of  spongy 
appearance,  and  now  it  presents  itself  as  a  flat  lamelliform  inarticulated 
expansion.  In  some  of  the  marine  species  the  sheU  of  the  mussel  is 
covered  as  with  a  fine  lace. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  these  cells  are  not  always  inert.  They 
seem  to  enjoy  the  power  of  motion.  It  is  well  known  that  the  leaves 
and  branches  of  the  sensitive  plant  (Miinosa)  contract  and  expand 
under  the  touch  of  the  finger ;  the  same  phenomenon,  according  to 
Mr.  Eymer  Jones,  takes  place  on  touching  the  cells  of  certain  spedes 
of  Bryozoaires.  The  moment  they  are  touched  they  quickly  incline 
themselves ;  and  the  movement  is  immediately  communicated  from  one 
to  the  other,  until  all  the  cells  of  the  community  are  in  motion. 

Eetuming  to  the  organization  of  the  little  creature  which  occupies 
the  cell,  it  is  found  that  the  upper  and  retractile  portion,  which  is  of 
extreme  delicacy,  terminates  anteriorly  in  a  circle  of  long  tentacles, 
in  the  centre  of  wliicli  is  the  mouth.  These  tentacles  are  fringed 
laterally  by  a  series  of  vibratile  cilia.  "  When  the  animal  displays 
itself,"  says  Fredol,  **  this  circle  of  microscopic  threads  of  extreme 
tenuity  first  show  themselves  rising  from  the  summit  of  the  cell ;  this 
is  followed  by  the  upper  part  of  its  body,  which  is  more  or  less  flexible ; 
the  tentacles  follow  between  the  threads,  pushing  them  on  one  side." 

These  tentacles  are  furnished  on  the  back  with  a  dozen  appendages 
Uke  very  fine  hairs,  attached  to  them  nearly  at  right  angles,  in  addition 
to  the  lateral  cilia  already  spoken  of,  which  play  a  very  important  part 
in  the  arrangements  of  most  microscopic  animals.  At  the  moment 
when  the  tentacles  appear  outside  the  cell,  the  tunic  of  the  animalcule, 
which  has  the  power  of  expanding  or  contracting  itself,  is  gradually 
unrolled.  It  soon  spreads  out  its  pretty  Uttle  arms,  the  appendages  and 
cilia  beginning  their  rapid  vibrations,  until  the  eye,  deceived  by  the 
rapidity  and  regularity  of  their  movements,  is  dazzknl,  and  the  beholder 
begins  to  think  that  he  sees  rosy  drops  of  dew  waving  to  and  fro, 
twisting  and  untwisting  themselves.  The  corpuscles  which  float  round 
the  animal  are  violently  agitated,  as  if  they  were  under  the  influence  of 
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some  strong  breeze.    Unliappy,  indeed,  is  the  fate  of  the  nnfortnnate 
infosoria  which  chance  leads  at  this  moment  into  the  &tal  circle. 

In  many  species,  observers  have  discovered  a  special  organ  called 
the  vibraeule,  which  deserves  our  attention  for  a  moment.  It  is  a 
hollow  filament,  situated  at  the  npper  and  onter  angle  of  each  cell, 
filled  with  a  substance  which  is  at  once  fibrous  and  contractile,  ad- 
mitting of  some  very  remarkable  movements,  which  occur  regularly, 
and  generally  at  very  short  intervals.  At  first  the  filament  inclines 
itself  towards  the  base,  trembles,  oscillates,  and  seems  to  sink ;  pre- 
sently it  recovers  itself,  and  inclines  in  the  opposite  direction,  where  it 
repeats  the  same  operation  with  the  same  order  and  in  the  same  time. 
**  What  are  the  functions  thus  performed  ?"  asks  Fredol.  "  Are  they, 
we  would  ask,  independent  up  to  a  certain  point  of  the  will  of  the 
Biyozoaire  ?  What  is  their  purpose  ?'*  We  think  he  answers,  "  That 
this  organ  serves  the  purpose  of  cleansing,  and  especially  that  of 
strengthening,  the  entrance  to  the  cell.  It  even  continues  its  move- 
ment after  the  animal  has  been  mutilated  or  killed.  The  poor  sickly 
or  dead  creature  continues  to  be  defended  by  its  protecting  vibracule." 

The  prey  which  is  drawn  into  the  vortex  by  the  tentacles  and  their 
appendages  enters  into  the  mouth,  to  which  is  attached  a  pharjmx, 
oesophaguf!,  stomach,  and  intestines.  In  the  back  or  haemal  region, 
not  far  from  the  mouth,  there  is  a  special  opening  for  tliis  intestine. 

Eespiration  is  provided  for  in  the  Bryozoaires  by  the  ciliate  appen- 
dages which  surround  the  mouth ;  they  are  at  once  tentacula  and 
branchiae.  The  animal  presents  no  other  trace  of  organs  of  the 
senses.  A  small  ganglion  and  a  few  fillets  constitute  all  of  the  nervous 
STstem  which  can  be  traced :  neither  heart  nor  blood-vessels  have  been 
found. 

The  egg,  in  the  case  of  the  Bryozoaires,  gives  birth  to  a  young 
animal  covered  with  hairs  on  its  surface ;  it  swims  about  freely  until  it 
has  chosen  a  convenient  place  in  which  it  can  establish  the  new  colony 
which  it  is  to  originate.  But  this  choice  is  not  made  for  itself  alone ; 
the  young  animal  encloses  under  its  hairy  envelope  two  new  indi- 
viduals, which,  young  as  they  are,  have  already  the  appearance  of 
adult  Bryozoaires.  At  first,  these  only  increase  the  number  of  the 
colony  by  budding,  but  in  a  short  time  they  produce  eggs. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  the  animals  of  the 
Bryozoaires  are  more  complex  in  their  form  and  functions  than  those 
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of  the  cornl,  and  the  study  of  their  anatomy  confines  iiis  conclnaion. 
In  Iheir  case  the  digestive  organs  are  no  longer  a  smple  sac  with  n 
single  orifice ;  there  is  a  month,  a  pharynx,  a  gullet,  a  gizzard,  a  mem- 
branous stomach  and  intestines,  with  a  special  opening.  We  hare 
descriptions  of  some  species  in  which  the  gizzard  seems  to  he  prorided 
with  a  certain  number  of  interior  teeth  forming  a  wonderfnl  pavement 
— a  living  mill  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  the  food  before  it  enters 
into  the  second  stomach.  The  organization  of  this  small  creature 
reveals  to  our  eyes  a  wonderful  amount  of  combination— of  admirable 
Drt  immeasurably  sarpassing  all  that  the  most  perfect  human  industry 
and  human  genius  can  accomplish. 

After  this  general  view  of  the  organization  of  the  group,  we  shall 
proceed  to  introduce  the  reader  to  some  of  theit  more  characteristic 
species. 

Under  the  leaves  of  water-lilies  (Nt/mphea),  pond-weed  (Potamo- 
fjeion),  or  upon  floating  fragments  of  submerged  wood,  are  generally  to 
bo  found  certain  Bryozoaircs,  animals  described  by  Trembley  under  the 
name  of  plumed  polyps.  These  are  Plumatdlm  (Fig.  121).  These 
little  diaphanous  creatures 
constitute  colonies  which 
under  the  microscope  re- 
semble small  braoching 
shrubs;  they  consist  of  small 
slender  tubes  grafted  one  to 
the  other,  and  having  bom 
forty  to  sixty  retractile 
tentacula,  which  expand 
like  the  petals  of  a  Bower ; 
they  are  furnished  with 
vibratile  cilia,  the  more- 
□tents  of  which  serve  the 
purpose  of  leading  food  into 
Fi(.  iti.   PiaMieiucn>iiiUMiMciiiacd(iiri«it«Hi).     ^]^g  month. 

Another  genus,  which  is  found  in  ponds  in  France,  and  which  is  also 
fooud  in  freeh  water  in  Britain,  is  the  Cristatdla  of  Cuvier,  "  Perfect 
specimens  of  C,  mv£cdo  occur  from  six  lines  to  twenty-four  in  length  by 
two  or  three  in  breadth,"  says  Sir  J.  G.  Dalyel,  "  of  a  fliattened  figure,  fine 
translucent  green  colooi,  and  fieahy  consistence.    Some  of  the  shorter 
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ieod  to  ao  elliptical  form,  but  those  of  larger  dimensions  are  linear, 
irith  parallel  sides,  and  cnrved  extremities.  The  middle  of  the  upper 
aad  the  whole  of  the  under  surface  are  smooth,  the  former  somewhat 
oonvez,  oecaedoned  bj  a  border  of  seventy  or  eighty,  even  up  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty,  indiTidual  polypi,  dispersed  in  a  triple  row,  their 
Qomber  depending  entirely  on  the  size  of  the  specimen.  Each  of 
these  nnmeroae  polypi,  though  an  integral  portion  of  the  common 
mass,  is  a  distinct  animal,  endowed  with  SGparate  action  and  sensation. 
The  body  rising  about  a  hne  above  a  tabular  fleshy  stem,  is  crowned  by 
a  head,  which  may  be  circumscribed  by  a  circle  as  mnch  in  diameter, 
of  a  hotse-^oe  shape,  and  bordered  by  a  hundred  tentacula.  Towards 
one  aide,  the  month,  of  smgukr  mechanism,  seems  to  have  projecting 
lips  fmd  to  open  as  a  valve,  which  folda  up  within,  conveying  the 
particles  which  are  absorbed  to  the  wide  oriBce  of  an  intestinal  organ, 
which  descends,  perhaps,  in  a  convolution  below ;  and  returns  again, 
terminating  in  an  excretory  canal  nnder  the  site  of  the  tentacula." 

The  inhabitants  of  the  colony  are  then  united  in  great  numbers 
under  one  common  envelope ;  these  are  longish  filaments  of  the  size 
of  a  swan's  feather,  re- 
minding one  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  silk  thread 
known  by  embroiderers 
03  chenille.  The  downy 
appearance  ia  produced  by 
the  collection  of  tentacula 
belonging  to  this  curious 
swarm.  The  filamentous 
mass  is  the  translucent 
row  of  cells  in  which  these 
animalcules  are  lodged,  and  to  which  they  retreat  when  disturbed. 
These  cells  are  sometimea  free  in  part,  sometimes  completely  rooted  to 
the  stems  of  aquatic  plants.  The  tentecles  are  of  a  fine  transparent 
glass  colour,  the  body  being  of  a  brown  colour.  Fig.  122  represents 
Cristatella  mticedo,  which  is  common  both  in  this  country  and  in 
France. 

Most  naturalists  have  now  agreed  to  placo  among  the  Bryozoa 
certain  species  of  animalcules  which  long  remained  imperfectly  known. 
AmoDgat  these  are  the  Fluatra,  the  Esehara,  and  other  &scidians. 

X  2 
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The  Flaatta  are  mahiie  Bryozoa,  whose  Bkin  in  baideaiDg  forms  « 
thin  ahell  of.  homy  or  cellular  appearance ;  their  little  cells,  more  or 
lese  homy,  are  gronped  symmetrically,  somewhat  like  the  cells  in  a 
bee-hive.  Sometimes  they  form  a  cmst  which  covers  the  ilgte  and 
other  snbmaiine  bodies ;  sometimes  they  form  ribbon-like  stems.     In 


some  species  the  cells  are  only  fonnd  on  one  side ;  in  others  they  occupy 
both.  Their  orifices  are  extremely  small,  and  defended  by  spines 
quite  microscopic  (Fig.  123). 

Their  tentacles  are  covered  with  cilia,  always  Tibratile,  disposed  in  a 
straight  line,  which  in  their  movements  produce  the  effect  which  a 
row  of  animated  pearls  might  he  supposed  to  produce  if  rolled 
upwards  &om  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  organ. 

The  Eschara  form  leaf-like  expansions,  the  entrance  to  their  cells 
having  also  their  protecting  spines. 

The  expansions  still  represent  microscopic  bee-hivee,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  enjoy  at  once  a  common  and  an  independent  existence.    As 
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it  is  with  ihe  corals,  so  it  is  here ;  each  eats  for  the  benefit  of  itself 
and  for  the  community.  Labour  and  nutrition  for  the  communitjy 
labour  and  food  for  itself. 

TUNICATA. 

On  seemg  one  of  the  Tunicaia  for  tlie  first  time,  a  stranger  to 
zoology  would  scarcely  take  them  for  animals  at  all.  Almost  always 
attached  to  submarine  rocks,  these  beings  have  the  form  of  a  simple 
sac.  Their  skin,  gelatinous,  homy,  or  rock-like,  is  at  times  covered 
with  marine  plants  and  polyps.  They  have  neither  arms,  nor  feet, 
nor  head.  But  then  they  have  a  mouth,  placed  at  the  entrance  of  a 
digestive  tube,  and,  in  connection  with  the  latter,  a  special  opening 
intended  for  evacuations.  The  mouth  is  preceded  by  a  great  cavity, 
the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  vessels ;  for  this  cavity  is  the  seat 
of  respiration,  and  is  covered  with  vibratile  cilia.  Thus  the  same 
canal  serves  first  for  respiration,  and  then,  farther  on,  for  digestion : 
another  instance  of  the  economy  of  Nature.  Another  remarkable 
instance  of  circulation  is  found :  they  have  a  heart,  but  no  head. 

This  heart  is  the  centre  of  a  well-developed  vascular  system,  but 
very  unlike  what  usually  obtains.  The  blood  which  traverses  it  takes 
such  a  course,  that,  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  minutes,  the  heart 
changes  its  aurical  into  ventrical  and  its  ventrical  into  aurical  blood. 
At  the  same  time  the  arteries  are  changed  into  veins  and  the  veins 
into  arteries.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  current  which  traverses 
these  canals  changes  its  direction  with  each  contraction  of  the  heart. 

Simple  as  is  their  organization,  the  Tunicata  have  a  nervous  system. 
It  is  an  unique  ganglion,  connected  with  divers  small  fillets.  The 
organs  of  sensation  present  themselves  in  a  very  rudimentary  fashion. 
We  find  eyes,  and,  after  very  minute  search,  a  single  ear  has 
been  found.  They  are  propagated  by  budding,  and  also  from  eggs. 
The  young  are  subject  to  some  very  curious  metamorphoses,  some 
particulars  of  which  will  be  given  farther  on. 

The  Tunicata  are  divided  into  Ascidia  and  Salpa,  to  which  some 
naturalists  add  the  Brachiopoda. 

AscmiANS. 

The  Ascidia,  from  the  Greek  word  aa'xi^lov^  leather  bottle,  have,  as 
the  name  indicates,  the  shape  of  a  bottle  or  purse.   The  analogy  becomes 
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more  eviJent  when  it  is  considered  tliat  these  creatures  arc  habitiully 
filled  with  water,  whicli  can  be  expelled  by  very  slight  pressure. 

The  Ascidians  are  sometimee  free,  Bometimea  nnitad  to  others  in  i 
manner  more  or  less  intimate.  Hence  their  diviaioQ  into  the  three 
groups  of  simple,  social,  ani^  composite  Ascidians. 

Simple  Ascidians  attach  themselves,  each  individnal  singly,  to  rocks 
and  other  snbmnrine  bodies,  and  generally  at  a  fixed  depth.     Aseidia 


mierMfisitiux  a  Mediterranean  species,  represented  in  Fif^,  12-1,  may 
he  quoted  as  a  tj"pe  of  this  division  of  Aacidinna.  The  name  of 
Microcosmns,  or  the  little  world,  is  probtibly  given  from  its  being  in- 
habited by  qnite  an  animated  colony  of  algre  aud  corals,  which  dwell 
upon  its  aurfftce,  and  give  it  a  very  pecnliar,  but  not  very  nftrnctivp,  ap- 
pcornncc.  The  flavour  of  these  mollnscoids  is  verj'  strong,  which  does 
not,  however,  hinder  the  poorer  dwellers  on  tlie  sea  shore  from  eating 
them.  Tlie  genua  Phalhisia  is  another  type  of  the  group.  ritaUusia 
grossuhria  ia  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  about  the  size  of  a  cnrrant- 
berrj' :  it  usually  lodges  itself  in  the  oystprs  of  certain  localities.  At 
Ostend  another  species,  PJuillunta  ampiiUoidfH,  ia  found  in  prodigious 
quantities  in  tho  oyster  parks,  and  is  parasitic  on  living  Itibsters. 

Social  Ascidians  compreliend  living  Tunicafa,  eniinected  togetlior 
on  a  common  prolongation  by  the  roots,  but  free  and  UTiconiiected  in 
all  otiier  respects.  Aseidia  pedimeulalit  (Fig.  125)  may  bo  qnoteJ 
as  an  example. 
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The  Composite  AaudianB  are  still  more  intimately  associated  together ; 
a  great  number  of  these  little  beiogB  live  together  in  a  single 
mass.     Sach  ate  the  Botrjllna  and  the  P^rrosoma. 

The  Botryllns  is  a  genera 
the  most  interesting  of  all 
the  groups  nnder  considera- 
tion. Only  imagine  from 
ten  to  twenty  iadiTiduals, 
oral  in  form,  more  or  lesa 
flattened,  adhering  by  their 
dorsal  surface  to  some  sub- 
marine body,  and  holding  on 
by  their  sides,  so  ae  to  form 
a  sort  of  wheel.  "  When  we 
excite  one  of  the  branches," 
says  Fredol,  "a  single  mol- 
lusc contracts  itself;  when 
we  touch  the  centre,  they  all 
seetQ  to  contract  themsekes 
(CuTier).  The  buccal  orifice  is 
at  the  enter  extremity  of  the 
radius;  bat  the  intestinal 
terminations  abtit  on  the 
common  cavity,  which  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  the  wheel- 
Here  we  behold  certain  ani- 
mals which  eat  separately, 
but  which  fulfil  together  as  a  community  vcrj'  singular  functions — a 
kind  of  union  and  comnmnism  of  which  the  moral  world  presents 
no  prototype.  With  our  molluscs,  in  place  of  two  individuals  united, 
we  liave  a  score.  We  may  consider  the  entire  star  as  one  single 
animal  with  many  mouths.  But  then,  we  have  with  it  a  luxury  of 
organs  for  the  function  of  intelligence  which  seeks  and  chooses,  and 
parsimony  of  the  organ  of  stupidity,  which  neither  seeks  nor  chooses." 

While  the  Botryllus  is  fixed  and  adherent,  the  Pyroeoma,  on  the 
contrary,  is  perfectly  frea.  The  animal  colony  which  constitutes  it 
floats  and  balances  itself  upon  the  waters,  hke  the  sea-pen  or  the 
physalia,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  treating  of  the  zoophytes. 
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The  name  Pyrosoma  lias  been  given  to  these  animals  in  consequence 
of  their  brilliant  phosphorescent  properties.  According  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Peron  and  Lesnenr,  nothing  can  exceed  the  brilliant  and 
dazzling  light  emitted  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  by  these  animah 
From  the  manner  in  which  the  colonists  dispose  themselves,  they 
form  occasionally  long  trains  of  fire ;  but  it  is  a  singular  iact  that 
this  phosphorescence  presents  the  same  curious  characteristics  that 
distinguish  the  cilia  of  the  Beroe;  namely,  that  the  colours  vary 
instantaneously,  passing  with  wonderful  rapidity  {rom  the  most  in- 
tense red  to  yellow,  from  golden  colour  to  orange,  to  green,  or  to 
azure  blue.  Yon  Humboldt  saw  a  flock  of  these  brilliant  living 
colonies  floating  by  the  side  of  his  ship,  and  projecting  circles  of  light 
having  a  radius  of  not  less  than  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  He 
could  see  by  this  Ught  the  fishes  which  followed  the  ship's  track, 
during  many  days,  at  the  depth  of  from  two  to  three  fathoms. 

Bibra,  a  Brazilian  navigator,  having  caught  six  Pyrosoma,  em- 
ployed them  to  Ught  up  his  cabin.  The  Ught  produced  by  these 
Uttle  creatures  was  so  bright,  that  he  could  read  to  one  of  his  friends 
the  description  he  had  written  of  these  his  Uving  torches. 

Three  species  of  Pyrosoma  are  known;  namely,  P.  eUgans^ 
two  or  three  inches  in  length,  which  inhabits  the  Mediterranean; 
P.  giffanteum,  which  is  found  in  the  same  sea.  It  is  a  long  bluish 
cyUnder,  bristling  with  tubercles,  each  of  which  is  the  abode  of  an 
animal,  a  citizen  of  this  moving  repubUc,  and  is  attached  to  its 
coUeagues  by  means  of  its  gelatinous  envelope :  an  alliance  imposed 
by  inexorable  Nature — a  forced  species  of  socialism. 

The  third  species,  P.  atlanticum,  was  discovered  by  Peron  and 
Lesueur  in  the  Equatorial  seas. 

These  curious  Ascidians  are  so  created  in  rings  as  to  constitute  a 
long  fine  cyUndrical  tube,  closed  at  one  end  and  open  at  the  other. 
By  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  mass  of  beings,  this  great 
cylinder  swims  slowly  through  the  open  sea,  Ughting  up  the  ocean 
with  its  phosphorescent  Ught,  shining  through  the  water  Uke  a  glowing 
fire.  Mr.  Bennet  thus  describes  one  of  these  pelagic  appearances : 
"  On  the  8th  of  June,  being  then  in  lat.  30°  S.  and  27°  5'  W.  long., 
having  fine  weather  and  a  fresh  south-easterly  trade-wind,  and  the 
thermometer  ranging  from  78°  to  84^,  late  at  night  the  mate  of  the 
watch  called  me  to  witness  a  very  unusual  appearance  in  the  water. 
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This  was  a  broad  and  exiensiye  sheet  of  phosphorescence  extending 
fitom  east  to  west  as  &r  as  the  eye  conld  reach.  I  inunediatelj  cast 
the  towing-net  oyer  the  stem  of  the  ship,  which  soon  cleaved  through 
the  brilliant  mass,  the  disturbance  causing  strong  flashes  of  light  to 
be  emitted,  and  the  shoal,  judging  from  the  time  the  vessel  took  in 
passing  through  the  mass,  may  have  been  a  mile  in  breadth.  On 
taking  in  the  ^towing-net,  it  was  found  half  filled  with  Pyrodoma 
atlantieumy  which  shone  with  a  beautiful  pale  greenish  light.  After 
the  mass  had  been  passed  through  by  the  ship,  the  light  was  still 
seen  astern,  until  it  became  invisible  in  the  distance,  and  the  ocean 
became  hidden  in  the  darkness  as  before  this  took  place. 

^  The  second  occasion  of  my  meeting  these  creatures  was  in  a  high 
latitude,  and  during  the  winter  season.  It  was  on  the  19th  of  August, 
the  weather  dark  and  gloomy,  with  light  breezes  from  north-north- 
east, in  lat.  40°  30'  S.,  and  138°  3'  E.  long.,  at  the  western  entrance 
to  Bass's  Straits,  and  about  8  o'clock  p.m.,  when  the  ship's  wake  was 
perceived  to  be  luminous,  while  scintillations  of  the  same  light  were 
abundant  all  round.  To  ascertain  the  cause,  I  threw  the  towing-net 
overboard,  and  in  twenty  minutes  succeeded  in  capturing  several 
Pyrosoma,  which  gave  out  their  usual  pale  green  light ;  and  it  was, 
no  doubt,  detached  groups  of  these  animals  which  were  the  occasion 
of  the  light  in  question.  The  beautiful  light  given  out  by  these 
moUuscans  soon  ceased  to  be  seen;  but  by  mo\ing  them  about  it 
could  be  reproduced  for  some  length  of  time  after.  The  luminosity 
of  the  water  gradually  decreased  during  the  night,  and  toward  morn- 
ing was  no  longer  seen." 

The  genus  SWpa  forms  another  interesting  group  of  Tunicata. 

The  Biphora  or  Salpa  (Fig.  120)  are  long  transparent  threads  of  the 
more  deUcate  tissues,  composed  of  rows  of  individuals  placed  side  by 
side,  and  grafted,  as  it  were,  transversely :  ribbons,  in  which  each 
animal  is  grafted  end  on  end  to  its  sister :  double  parallel  chains  of 
social  creatures,  sometimes  alternate,  sometimes  opposite ;  living  chap- 
lets,  of  which  each  pearl  is  an  individual.  Each  individual  presents 
an  oblong  diaphanous  or  prismatic  body,  more  or  less  symmetrical, 
and  often  furnished  in  front,  rarely  behind,  with  tentaculiform  ap- 
pendages. So  great  is  the  transparency,  that  the  various  organs  may 
be  observed  through  the  skin  as  they  perform  their  several  functions. 

Momus,  an  ancient  philosopher,  thought  it  a  subject  of  regret  that 
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Nature  had  not  thought  of  piercing  the  body  with  an  opening  suffi- 
ciently large  for  each  one  to  see  what  was  passing  in  the  interior. 
The  creature  which  now  occupies  our  attention  would  surely  have 
satisfied  the  demands  of  our  critic:  its  body  is,  metaphorically 
speaking,  a  house  of  glass. 


Li-miHiiiii...  mwii".  '  I J     tmn^ 


Fi^.  126.    Sulpa  maxima  niagnifiiil  (Fvrbk). 

In  order  to  move  itself,  the  Salpa  has  recourse  to  a  singular  artifice. 
It  introduces  water  into  its  body  through  a  posterior  opening,  famished 
with  a  valve,  which  it  expeLs  by  an  anterior  outlet  situated  near  the 
mouth.  It  is  thus  pushed  backwards,  and  swims,  as  it  were,  by  recoil. 
Moreover,  it  swims  with  its  belly  upwards.  All  the  elements  of  a 
chain  of  Sal  pas  act  in  concert ;  they  contract  and  dilate  simultaneously ; 
they  advance  as  a  single  individual.  One  of  them  floats  on  the  surface 
with  the  undulations  of  a  serpent,  so  that  among  sailors  they  Lave 
gained  the  appellation  of  sea-serpents.  These  long,  living  trains 
abound  in  the  MeJiterranean,  pruici})ally  towards  the  African  coast, 
and  in  the  E(juatorial  seas.  They  are  inbabitants  of  the  oi)en  sea, 
and  live  immerged  at  considerable  depths ;  but  when  the  nights  are 
calm  they  show  theioselves  on  the  surface.  As  they  spread  them- 
selves abroad  with  a  strong  phosphorescent  light,  they  resemble  long 
ribbons  of  fire,  unrolling  their  long  waving  lines  m  spite  of  the  waves, 
as  in  Fig.  127.  What  wonders  they  see  who  go  down  into  the  great 
deep !  "What  sights  are  res<?rved  for  the  navigator  who  traverses  the 
Tropical  seas  during  the  silence  of  night ! 

When  a  chain  of  Salpas  is  drawn  from  the  water,  the  rings  sejvanite, 
and  they  can  no  longer  l)e  made  to  adhere.  The  social  boud  has  been 
dissolved  by  a  superior  force. 

Salpas  are  sometimes  met  with,  isolated  and  solitary,  whoso  exterior 
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ccmformstioii  differs  mnch  from  that  which  is  proper  to  the  connected 
Salpa;  bo  dii!erent,  indeed,  that  it  might  belong  to  another  type. 
Chamisso,  Etohn,  and  Milne  Edwards  have  ascertained  that  the 
Biphoia  ia  rinparoiiB,  and  that  each  species  is  propogated  hy  alternate 


generation,  the  yonng  creature  being  unlike  lis  immedi^e  parent. 
Une  of  these  generations  is  represented  by  the  solitary  individoala,  the 
other  by  an  aggregation  of  individuals.  Each  solitary  Biphora  en- 
genders a  new  group — a  chain ;  each  constituted  member  of  the  chain 
engenders  a  solitary  Salpa. 

Thus  a  Salpa  w  not  organized  lite  its  mother  or  daughter,  bat 
rather  like  its  sister,  its  grandmother,  or  granddaughter — another 
example  of  alternate  generation,  which  has  already  been  discussed  in 
treating  of  zoophytes. 

Those  marine  creatures  which  pass  their  lives  in  a  forced  community 
— animals  which  eat,  sleep,  or  rest  always  in  company— who  abandon 
themselves  together  to  the  soft  caresses  of  the  waves, — these  colonies, 
or,  rather,  republics  of  animals,  leading  constantly  the  same  mono- 
tonouB  existence, — reveal  to  us  very  strange  things :  an  identical  com- 
munity of  eentiments  in  a  crowd  of  beings  riveted  by  the  same 
chain — a  chain  at  once  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral ! 
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CHAPTER  XI, 

ACEPHALOUS  MOLLUSCA. 


"  SigilUtim  morUles,  cnnctum  perpetnl." 

AfCLEa*8. 


The  MoUusca  proper  were  divided  by  Cuvier  into  five  great  classes  :— 
I.  Lamellibranchiata,  or  Acephalous  Mollnsca,  often  called  Conch- 
ifera.       11.    Brachiopoda.      III.    Gasteropoda.      lY.    Pteropoda. 
V.  Cephalopoda. 

The  name  Mollusca  indicates  the  characters  which  most  stmck  the 
ancients :  they  are  soft — in  Latin,  mollis :  their  flesh  is  cold,  humid, 
and  viscous.  In  consequence  of  their  very  softness,  they  are  generally 
furnished  with  an  apparatus  of  defence  or  protection,  in  the  shape  of 
a  calcareous  cuirass,  called  a  sJielL  According  to  the  species  this 
test  is  a  coat  of  mail,  a  buckler,  or  a  tower.  The  mollusc  is  thus 
armed  and  defended  against  all  attacks  &om  without,  nearly  after  the 
manner  of  a  knight  of  the  middle  ages;  only  the  knight  was  not 
quite  shut  up  in  his  armour,  while  the  mollusc  is  attached  to  it  by 
indissoluble  organic  bonds.  **Such  a  life  and  such  a  habitation!" 
says  Michelet.  "  In  no  other  creature  is  there  the  same  identity 
between  the  inhabitant  and  the  nest.  Drawn  from  its  own  substance, 
the  edifice  is  the  continuation  of  its  fleshy  mantle.  It  follows  its  form 
and  tints.  The  architect  has  communicated  its  own  substance  to  tlie 
edifice." 

The  shell  of  the  Mollusca  has  been  variously  appreciated  by  natural- 
ists. *'  We  might  regard  the  shell  as  the  bone  of  the  animal  which 
occupies  it,"  says  a  celebrated  French  naturalist ;  and  then  gives  ex- 
pression to  a  very  diflerent  view.     ^'  We  may  say  as  a  general  thesis 
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that  testaceous  molluscs  are  animals  with  whom  ossification  is  thrown 
ont  on  the  external  surface  in  place  of  the  interior,  as  in  the  Mam- 
mals, birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes.  In  the  case  of  the  superior  animals 
the  bones  lie  in  the  depths  of  the  body ;  in  the  shelled  Mollnsca  the 
bones  are  placed  on  the  superficies.    It  is  the  same  system  reversed." 

Other  zoologists  reject  as  altogether  untenable  this  assimilative 
theory.  "  The  shell  which  serves  as  a  dwelling  and  a  shelter  cannot,*' 
say  these  authors, ''  be  considered  as  a  skeleton,  because  it  does  not 
assume  the  external  form  of  the  animal ;  because  it  does  not  attach 
itself  to  the  organs  of  locomotion ;  and,  finally,  because  it  is  the  pro- 
duct of  secretion,  which  increases  in  proportion  to  the  development 
of  the  body  itself."  This  last  opinion  appears  to  us  to  be  the  most 
acceptable. 

However  that  may  be,  from  the  immense  variety  of  form  and  size, 
from  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  their  colours,  the  shells  of  the  mol- 
luscs are  among  the  most  attractive  objects  of  natural  history.  Nor 
is  it  from  their  beauty  alone  that  a  fine  collection  of  shells  becomes 
interesting :  a  living  creature  has  inhabited  the  shell,  a  creature  which 
in  its  organization  and  its  life,  above  all,  by  its  habits,  excites  in  a  high 
degree  our  interest,  curiosity,  and  admiration.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  shell  "  is  like  a  medal  struck  by  the  hand  of  Nature  to  commemo- 
rate climates."  In  short,  the  waters  of  different  regions  of  the  globe, 
whether  fresh  or  salt,  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  particular 
shells ;  moreover,  the  comparison  of  Uving  shells  with  those  which  lie 
in  a  fossilized  state  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  soil  is  a  most  important 
element  of  our  knowledge  touching  the  origin  of  the  different  beds  out 
of  which  our  globe  is  constituted. 

Thus,  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  these  beings,  in  appearance  so 
miserable  and  obscure,  if  we  would  possess  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  The  Creator  has  endowed  them  with  many  won- 
derful gifts  to  embellish  their  lives,  and  who  would  dare  to  disregard 
them  ?  Who  could  examine  and  compare  their  structure  without  being 
charmed  with  the  study  ?  Man,  who  descends  into  the  depths  of  the 
earth  in  search  of  the  precious  metals — who  dives  into  the  deep  in 
pursuit  of  the  treasures  it  conceals — who  stoops  his  head  over  works  of 
art — would  surely  not  refuse  to  bend  himself  for  a  moment  to  the 
sand  of  the  sea,  to  gather  in  his  hand,  to  bring  nearer  to  his  eyes, 
these  marvellous  works  of  the  Divine  Creator ! 
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The  true  molluscs  are  divisible  into  two  great  classes:  the  Ace- 
phalous, or  Headless,  and  those  having  a  head  of  structure  more  or 
less  perfect,  which  are  called  Cephalous  Molluscs. 

The  Acephalous  or  Headless  Molluscs  are  so  called  from  the  Greek 
d,  privative,  and  Kc^aXf),  head.  They  have  no  head ;  the  body  is 
surrounded  by  the  folds  of  the  skin ;  the  shell  consists  of  two  valves. 
Such  is  a  summary  description  of  all  the  Acephalous  Molluscs.  They 
are  sometimes  naked,  and  sometimes  enclosed  in  a  shell,  whence  they 
are  known  as  Testaceous  Molluscs.  They  are  called  bivalves,  because 
their  shell  consists  of  two  halves,  or  valvea  united  by  a  hinge.  They 
are  sheltered  in  this  double  carapace  as  a  book  is  in  its  cover. 

Although  they  have  no  head,  they  can  feed  themselves,  and  they 
reproduce  their  kind.  They  have  friendships  and  enmities,  perhaps 
even  passions;  probably  these  are  not  very  lively,  for  most  of 
them  scarcely  ever  change  their  place,  even  to  make  the  least 
movement.  JIany  of  them  remain  fixed  to  the  rock  on  which  they 
were  hatched,  and  tumultuous  sensations  are  not  quite  compatible 
ynth  immobility. 

The  bivalves  *  are  found  in  every  sea.  The  shell  of  the  bivalve  is 
ovoid,  globulous,  trigonal,  heart-shaiied,  elongated  like  a  pea-pod,  or 
flat  like  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  having  an  opening  down  the  ventral  side. 
In  some  one  valve  is  flat,  the  other  round  and  swelling  in  the  centre. 
The  shell  is  thus  an  outer  envelope,  cousistin,2;  of  two  pieces,  more  or 
less  corresponding  to  each  other  in  gizc  and  sliape  (of  wliich  the  oyster 
is  an  example),  formed  of  carbonate  of  lime  deposited  in  membmnons 
cells  in  its  outer  layers,  the  inner  layers  being  composed  of  thin  coat- 
tings  of  lime  deposited  in  the  outer  surface  of  the  tissue,  called  the 
mantle  leaves.  The  valves  are  united  to  the  animal  by  the  insertion 
of  certain  muscles,  and  by  the  homy  epidermis  of  the  mantle,  which 
stretches  over  the  edge  of  the  valves.  The  hinge  and  ligament  which 
unite  the  two  valves  consist  of  a  dense  elastic  substance,  somewhat 
resembling  india-nibber ;  the  hinge  is  formed  of  teeth,  and  cavities  into 
which  the  teeth  fit.  The  ligament  acts  in  opposition  to  certain  eon- 
tractile  muscles  within,  which  draw  them  together,  and  is  j)laced  either 
within  or  without  the  hinge,  or  partly  both.  On  separating  the  valves, 
the  two  leaves  of  the  mantle  present  themselves.      These  are  thin 

•  Tlio  term  bivalve  as  con.«>tituling  a  cliiss  must  Ix}  taken  in  u  limit4.*d  sense,  for 
aeyeral  genem,  as  pholus  for  example,  hare  six  or  more  ^-nlvcs. 
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delicate  leaves,  famished  at  the  margin  with  sensitiYe  tentacles  and 
other  organs  of  sense,  and  with  glands  sometimes  highly  coloured. 
The  nse  of  these  organs  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Eymer  Jones : — 

"  When  the  animal  is  engaged  in  increasing  the  dimensions  of  its 
abode,  the  margin  of  the  mantle  is  protruded  and  firmly  adherent  all 
roand  to  the  circumference  of  the  valve  with  which  it  corresponds. 
Thus  circumstanced,  it  secretes  calcareous  matter  and  deposits  it  upon 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  shell,  when  the  secretion  hardens  and  becomes 
converted  into  a  layer  of  solid  testaceous  substance.  At  intervals  this 
process  is  repeated,  and  every  newly-formed  layer  enlarges  the  dia- 
meter of  the  valve.  The  concentric  strata  thus  deposited  remain  dis- 
tinguishable externally,  and  thus  the  lines  of  growth  marking  the 
progressive  increase  of  size  may  easily  be  traced." 

**  While  the  margin  of  the  mantle  is  thus  the  sole  agent  in  enlarging 
the  circumference  of  the  shell,"  the  professor  continues  farther  on, 
"  its  growth  in  thickness  is  accomplished  by  a  secretion  of  a  kind  of 
calcareous  varnish  derived  from  the  external  surface  of  the  maatle 
generally,  which,  being  deposited  layer  by  layer  over  the  whole  inte- 
rior of  the  previously  existing  shell,  progressively  adds  to  its  weight 
and  solidity.  There  is,  however,  a  remarkable  diflFcrence  in  character 
between  the  material  secreted  by  the  marginal  fringe  and  that  fur- 
nished by  the  general  surface  of  the  mantlo  membmne.  The  former 
we  have  found  more  or  leas  covered  by  glands  appointed  for  the  pui- 
pose,  situated  in  the  circumference  of  the  mantle  ;  but  as  these  glands 
do  not  exist  elsewhere,  no  colouring  matter  is  ever  mixed  with  the 
layers  that  increase  the  thickness  of  the  shell,  so  that  the  latter 
always  remain  of  a  delicate  whitish  hue,  and  form  the  well  known 
iridescent  material  usually  distinguished  by  the  name  of  nacre  or 
mother-of-pearl."     (General  Outline,  p.  385.) 

The  process  by  which  shells  attain  their  beautiful  markings  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Jones : — **  The  external  surface  is  exclusively  depo- 
sited by  the  margin  of  the  mantle,  which  contains  in  its  substance 
certain  coloured  spots,  which  are  found  to  be  of  a  glandular  character, 
and  to  owe  their  peculiar  character  to  a  pigment  they  secrete,  wliicli 
is  mixed  with  the  calcareous  matter ;  coloured  lines  are  therefore  found 
on  the  exterior  of  the  shell  wherever  these  glandular  organs  exist. 
\\'here  the  deposition  of  colour  is  kept  up  throughout  the  process  of 
enlargement,  the  lines   are   unbroken  and  perfect ;    but  where  the 
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coloured  matter  is  fomislied  only  at  intenrals,  spots  and  patches  of 
irregnlar  form  and  increasing  in  size  with  the  enlargement  of  the 
mantle  are  the  consequence." 

Biyalyes  more  abont  and  change  &om  place  to  place  by  means  of 
an  extensible  fleshy  organ  called,  &om  some  of  its  functions,  a  foot ;  in 
fact,  it  has  less  resemblance  to  a  foot  than  to  a  large  ti»gne.  It  is 
a  muscular  mass,  capable  of  being  pushed  out  from  between  the  mantle 
and  the  Talres,  and  raries  much  in  form ;  it  is  in  turn  a  hatchet,  a 
ventilator,  a  pole,  an  awl,  a  finger,  and  a  sort  of  whip.  This  foot  is 
simple,  forked,  or  fringed.  In  some  species  the  tissues  are  spongy,  and 
capable  of  receiving  conrnderable  quantities  of  water.  When  the  organ 
swells,  it  is  elongated  and  stiff ;  on  the  other  hand,  by  suddenly  ex- 
pelling all  the  water,  it  gets  small  and  pliable,  and  can  now  return  to 
its  shell.     This  organ  is  represented  in  Fig.  128  (Donax  tmnevlm^ 


Kg.  128.    Donax  tnmcnliu  (UniMroi). 

Linn.),  in  which  it  is  singularly  developed.  This  bivalve  is  found 
on  the  sea  shore  in  shallow  water;  it  buries  itself  almost  perpen- 
dicularly in  the  sands.  They  are  so  abundant  on  the  French  side  of 
the  Channel  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  they  form 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  people's  food.  These  bivalves  have  the 
singular  power  of  leaping  to  a  considerable  height  and  then  throwing 
themselves  to  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  inches — a  spectacle  which 
may  be  witnessed  any  day  at  low  water.  When  abandoned  by  the 
retreating  tide,  they  try  to  regain  the  sea.  K  seized  by  the  hand,  in 
order  to  drag  them  out  of  the  sand,  aided  by  their  compressed, 
branched,  and  angular  feet,  they  give  to  their  shell  the  sudden  and 
energetic  movement  under  which  the  bounding  action  takes  place. 

The  shell  of  the  Donax  is  slightly  triangular  and  compressed ;  its 
length  exceeds  its  height ;  it  is  regular,  univalve,  unequally  lateral, 
and  its  hinge  bears  three  or  four  teeth  on  each  valve.  The  action  of 
these  feet  is  very  simple,  and  is  compared  by  Iteaumur  to  that  of 
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a  man  placed  on  his  belly,  who,  stretching  ont  one  hand,  seizes  upon 
some  fixed  object,  and  draws  himself  towards  it.  There  is  just  this 
dii!i9rence,  that  the  movement  of  the  member  in  the  mollusc  is 
altogether  contractile. 

Authors  have  described  more  than  30,000  species  of  molluscs,  so 
that  our  space  only  permits  us  to  describe  a  few  families,  or  rather 
types  of  fEunilies. 

The  arrangement  of  biralves  now  most  generally  adopted  in 
England  is  that  of  Woodward,  as  developed  in  the  last  edition  of  his 
manual  of  the  mollusca ;  it  is  greatly  based  on  that  of  Lamarck.  We 
have  adopted  his  arrangement  altered  from  a  descending  to  an  ascend- 
ing scale  of  organisation. 

The  Conchifera  are  divisible  into  two  sections,  Siphonida,  from  the 
animals  having  respiratory  siphons,  and  Asiphonida,  destitute  of  them. 

The  solen  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  first,  and  the  oyster  of  the 
second.  The  division  Siphonida  is  divided  into  two  sub-sections,  those 
without  and  those  with  a  pallial  line  sinuated.  The  first  family  of 
this  section  is  the  PholadidaB,  which  includes  Teredo,  Xylophaga,  and 
Pholas,  animals  which  possess  extraordinary  powers  of  boring ;  not 
merely  as  the  Solens  do,  through  sand,  but  through  the  hardest  rocks. 

The  Teredos  are  marine  animals  having  a  special  and  irresistible 
inclination  for  submerged  wood ;  for  while  wood  exposed  to  the  air 
becomes  a  prey  to  terrestrial  animals,  so  submerged  wood  is  subject  to 
invasion  by  aquatic  animals,  of  which  the  Teredo  is  by  far  the  most 
formidable.  The  Teredos  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  perforate  the 
hardest  timbers,  whatever  be  their  essence.  The  galleries  bored  by 
these  imperceptible  miners  riddle  the  whole  interior  of  a  piece  of  wood, 
destroying  it  entirely,  without  the  slightest  external  indication  of  its 
ravages.  The  galleries  sometimes  follow  the  grain  of  the  wood ;  some- 
times they  cut  it  at  right  angles ;  the  miners,  in  fact,  change  their 
route  the  moment  they  meet  in  their  way  either  the  furrows  hollowed 
out  by  one  of  their  congeners,  or  some  ancient  and  abandoned 
gallery.  By  a  strange  kind  of  instinct,  however  multiplied  may  be 
tiieir  furrows  or  tubes  in  the  same  piece  of  wood,  they  never  mingle — 
there  is  never  any  communication  between  them.  The  wood  is  thus 
attacked  at  a  thousand  diverse  points,  until  it  is  invaded  and  its  entire 
substance  destroyed.  It  is  by  secret  ravages  of  this  kind  that  the 
piles  and  other  submarine  constructions  upon  which  bridges  are  built 
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are  often  riddled  and  perforated.  They  appear  to  all  outward  examina- 
tion aa  solid  and  perfect  aa  at  the  moment  they  were  first  driyen ; 
bnt  they  yield  to  the  least  effort,  bringing  min  and  destmction  on 
the  edifices  they  support.  Ships  have  been  thus  silently  and  secretly 
mined,  nntil  the  planks  crombled  into  dust  under  the  feet  of  the 
sailors.  Others  have  gone  down  with  their  crews,  entirely  caused  by 
the  ravages  of  these  relentless  enemies,  which  are  terrible  from  their 
unapproachable  littleness. 

M.  QuatrefiEfcges,  who  has  minutely  studied  the  organization  and 
habits  of  the  Teredos  in  the  Port  of  Saint  Sebastian,  reports  the  fid- 
lowing  fiict,  which  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  these  dangerous  molluscs  pursue  their  ravages : — 

''  A  boat,  which  served  as  a  passage-boat  between  two  villages  on  the 
coast,  went  down  in  consequence  of  an  accident  at  the  commeucement 
of  spring.  Four  months  after  some  fishermen,  hoping  to  turn  her 
materials  to  advantage,  raised  the  boat.  But  in  that  short  space  of 
time  the  Teredos  had  committed  such  ravages  that  the  planks  and 
timbers  were  riddled  and  worm-eaten  so  as  to  be  totally  useless." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  half  the  coast  of 
Holland  was  threatened  with  annihilation  because  the  piles  which 
support  its  dikes  and  sea-walls  were  attacked  by  the  Terc^do ;  and  it 
proved  no  contemptible  foe.  Many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
were  expended  in  order  to  avert  the  threatened  danger.  Fortunately,  a 
closer  attention  to  the  habits  of  the  mollusc  has  brought  a  remedy  to 
a  most  formidable  evil ;  the  mollusc  has  an  invetc^rate  antipathy  to 
rust,  and  timber  impregnated  by  the  oxide  of  iron  is  safe  from  its 
ravages.  Tliis  taste  of  the  Teredo  being  known,  it  is  only  necessary,  in 
order  to  scatter  this  dangerous  host,  to  sink  the  timber  which  is  to  be 
submerged  in  a  tank  of  prepared  oxide  of  iron — clothed,  in  short,  in  a 
thick  cuirass  of  that  antipathy  of  the  Teredo,  iron  rust.  Ships'  timbers 
are  also  served  with  the  same  protecting  coating ;  but  the  copper  in 
which  ships'  bottoms  are  usually  sheathed  serves  the  same  purpose. 

The  singular  Acephalous  Mollusc  known  to  naturalists  as  the 
Teredo  navalis^  and  popularly  as  the  Ship  Worm  (Fig.  129),  has  the 
appearance  of  a  long  worm  without  articulations.  Between  the  valves 
of  a  little  shell,  with  which  it  is  provided  anteriorly,  may  be  seen  a 
sort  of  smooth  truncature,  which  surrounds  a  swelling  projecting  pad 
or  cushion.    This  cushion  is  the  only  part  of  the  body  of  the  animal 
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which  can  be  regarded  as  a  foot.  Starting  from  this  point,  all  the 
body  of  the  Teredo  is  enveloped  by  the  shell  and  mantle,  which  form 
a  8(Hi  of  sheath  commnnicating  by  two  syphons  with  the  exterior. 

The  mantle  adheres  to  the  circumference  of  the 
shell.  Above,  it  forms  two  great  folds,  which  may 
both  be  swollen  by  the  afflux  of  the  blood,  and  acquire 
considerable  size.  One  of  these  folds  placed  in  ad- 
vance, which  is  called  the  cepJialic  hood,  is  worthy  of 
attention.  The  tissue  of  the  mantle  is  of  a  greyish 
tint,  very  light,  and  transparent  enough,  especially 
in  the  young,  to  permit  of  the  mass  of  liver,  the 
ovary,  the  branchiae,  and  the  heart  being  distin- 
guished in  the  interior,  even  to  counting  its  pulsations. 
The  syphons  are  extensible,  and  attached  the  one  to 
the  other  for  about  two-thirds  of  their  length,  the 
upper  part  being  longer  and  thinner  than  the  lower. 
It  is  by  these  tubes  that  the  aerated  water  enters 
which  feeds  and  enables  the  animal  to  breathe.  It  is 
discharged  by  the  second  tube,  when  deprived  of  its 
oxygen,  and  no  longer  respirable,  carrying  with  it 
the  useless  products  of  digestion.  This  movement  is 
continuous ;  but  irom  time  to  time  the  animal  shuts 
at  once  the  orifices  of  both  tubes,  and  shghtly  con- 
tracts itself. 

The  shell,  seen  on  the  side,  presents  an  irregularly 
triangular  form ;  it  is  nearly  as  broad  as  it  is  long ; 
its  two  valves  are  soUdly  attached  the  one  to  the 
other,  above  and  below,  by  the  mantle  in  such  a 
manner  as  only  to  permit  of  very  slight  movements. 
It  is  coloured  in  yellow  and  brown  lines  :  sometimes 

*'  Fig.  129.    Teredo  DATalid 

it  is  quite  plain.     On  the  upper  edge  of  the  an-         (Linn*ub). 
terior  truncature  of  the  body  of  the  animal  is  the  mouth,  a  sort  of 
funnel,  flat  and  slightly  bell-shaped,  furnished  with  four  labial  palpi, 
a  stomach  without  any  peculiar  feature,  and  a  well-developed  intes- 
tine. 

The  heart  consists  of  two  auricles  and  a  ventricle,  which  beat  at 
very  irregular  intervals,  four  or  five  in  the  minute.  The  blood  is 
colourless,  transparent,  and  charged  with  sma^  irregular  corpuscles. 

Y  2 
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The  act  of  breathing  is  accomplished  in  the  branchiae,  or  gills,  and 
mantle.  Nevertheless,  the  one  half  of  the  blood  returns  to  the  heart 
without  passing  through  these  branchiae. 

The  nervous  system  is  well  developed,  and  consists  of  a  brain, 
nervous  filaments,  and  of  ganglions,  which  are  distributed  in  the 
mantle,  the  branchiae,  and  the  sjrphon  tubes. 

The  adult  animal  is  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  sheath,  consisting  of  a 
sohd  mucus,  which  has  sometimes  been  described  erroneously  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  animal.  The  Teredo,  shut  up  in  this  tube,  is  limited 
in  its  movements ;  when  observed  in  a  vase,  its  motions  are  slow  and 
deliberate — movements  of  extension  and  contraction,  by  the  aid  of 
which  it  contrives  with  difiSculty  to  change  its  place ;  but  nothing 
indicates  a  true  creeping  movement.  In  a  state  of  nature,  according 
to  M.  Quatrefages,  the  body  of  the  animal  is  stretched  out  to  three 
times  its  length  without  diminishing  in  any  respect  its  proportional 
thickness ;  the  afflux  of  water  penetrating  imder  the  mantle,  and  of 
the  blood  which  accumulates  in  the  interior  vessels,  sufficiently  ac- 
counting for  a  phenomenon  which  at  the  first  glance  is  very  singular. 

The  Teredo  deposits  a  spherical  greenish-yellow  egg.  Shortly  aft^r 
fecundation,  these  eggs  are  transformed  into  larvas.  At  first  naked 
and  motionless,  these  larvae  are  soon  covered  with  vibratile  cilia,  when 
they  begin  to  move,  at  first  by  a  revolving  pirouette,  afterwards 
swimming  about  freely  in  the  water.  Wlien  one  of  these  larvae  has 
found  a  piece  of  submerged  wood,  without  which  it  probably  could 
not  hve,  the  curious  spectacle  is  observed  of  a  being  which  fabricates, 
step  by  step,  and  as  it  requires  them,  the  organs  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  its  functions.  It  begins  by  creeping  along  the  surface 
of  the  wood  by  means  of  the  very  long  feet  with  which  it  is  furnished. 
Then  it  is  observed  from  time  to  time  to  open  and  shut  the  valves  of 
the  httle  embryo  shell  which  partly  envelopes  it.  As  soon  as  it  has 
found  a  part  of  the  wood  sufficiently  soft  and  porous  for  its  purpose,  it 
pauses,  attacks  the  ligneous  substance,  and  soon  produces  a  little  pore, 
or  cell,  which  will  be  the  entrance  to  the  future  canal. 

Once  fairly  lodged  in  this  little  cell,  the  young  Teredo  is  rapidly 
developed ;  it  covers  itself  with  a  coating  of  mucous  matter,  which, 
condensing  by  degrees,  assumes  a  brownish  tint,  forming  a  solid 
covering,  with  two  small  holes  for  the  passage  of  the  syphon  tubes. 
At  the  end  of  three  daj^  this  covering  has  become  quite  solid ;  it  is 
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tlie  oominenceinent  of  the  organized  tube,  in  which  the  animal  is  to 
>  be  deyeloped.  When  secured  beneath  this  opaque  screen,  the  Httle 
miner  is  no  longer  exposed  to  observation ;  but  if  his  cell  is  opened  at 
the  end  of  a  few  days,  it  is  found  that  it  has  secreted  a  new  shell, 
la^er  and  more  soUd  than  the  original  one ;  it  is  the  shell  of  the 
adult  animal. 

The  young  Teredo,  which  feeds  on  the  raspings  of  the  wood,  increases 
rapidly ;  it  passes  first  from  a  spheroid  form  to  an  elongated  shape, 
and  when  its  body  can  no  longer  be  contained  in  the  shell,  it  projects 
beyond  the  edge,  and  would  find  itself  naked  were  it  not  protected  by 
its  membranous  sheath,  which  adheres  to  the  walls  of  the  ligneous 
channel,  now  the  dweUing-place  of  the  animal. 

The  process  by  which  a  creature  soft  and  naked  like  the  Teredo 
should  break  into  a  solid  piece  of  the  hardest  wood  so  quickly,  and 
destroy  it  with  so  much  faciUty,  was  long  a  mystery.  Until  very 
recently,  the  shell  was  looked  on  as  the  implement  of  perforation. 
But  in  that  case  the  shell  should  preserve  certain  traces  of  its  action 
upon  surfaces  so  resistant  as  oak  and  fir ;  but  the  shell,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  perfect,  with  no  signs  of  friction.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
muscular  apparatus  of  the  Teredo  is  not  calculated  to  put  the  shell 
into  rotatory  action,  were  the  process  a  boring  one.  It  does  not 
seem  therefore  possible  to  attribute  these  perforations  to  a  simple 
physical  action. 

Some  naturalists  have  suggested,  in  explanation  of  this  phenomenon, 
that  the  animal  is  furnished  with  the  means  of  secreting  a  liquid 
capable  of  dissolving  the  woody  fibre.  This  has  been  met  by  the 
statement  that,  in  whatever  way  the  wood  is  attacked,  whether  the 
gallery  is  excavated  with  or  across  the  fibre  of  the  wood,  the  groove 
is  as  exactly  and  neatly  cut  as  if  it  had  been  perforated  by  the 
sharpest  tool,  and  that  a  corroding  dissolvent  could  not  act  with  this 
regularity,  but  would  attack  the  harder  and  more  tender  paiis  un- 
equally. This  objection,  which  M.  Quatrefages  opposes  to  the  idea  of 
a  chemical  solvent,  appears  to  us  to  admit  of  no  reply.  But,  ^Yhile 
opposing  unassailable  reasons  against  two  theories,  the  learned  author 
does  not  leave  us  without  a  very  reasonable  explanation  of  a  very 
puzzling  phenomenon.  "  Let  us  not  forget,"  he  says,  "  that  the 
interior  of  the  gallery  is  constantly  saturated  with  water;  conse- 
quently all  the  points  of  the  walls  which  are  not  protected  by  the 
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tube  are  snlijected  to  constant  maceration.  In  thia  state  s  mechanical 
action,  even  Terj  inconsiderable,  would  suffice  to  clear  away  the  bed 
of  fibre  thns  softened,  and,  if  thia  action  is  in  any  degree  continuons, 
it  suffices  to  explain  the  excavation  of  the  galleries,  however  extengiTe 
their  ramifications.  Again,  the  upper  cutaneous  folds,  especially  the 
cephalic  hood  already  mentioned,  having  the  power  of  expanding  at 
will  by  an  afflux  of  blood,  covered  with  a  thick  coriaceoas  epidermis, 
and  moved  by  four  strong  muscles,  Beems  to  me  very  capable  of  per- 
forming the  operation.  It  appears  very  probable  that  it  is  this  hood 
which  ia  charged  with  the  removal  of  the  woody  fibre,  rendering  it 
incapable  of  resistance  by  previous  maceration,  which  may  also  be 
assisted  by  some  secretion  from  the  animal."  That  the  fleshy  parts 
of  the  mollusc,  acting  upon  the  surtoce,  softened  by  long  maceration 


in  water,  is  the  true  boring  implement  employed  by  the  Teredo,  is, 
probably,  the  only  explanation  the  case  admits  of;  at  all  events,  in 
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the  present  Btate  of  our  knowledge,  the  explanation  of  the  leemed 
natnmlist  is  the  most  reasonable  which  can  be  given. 

The  engraring  (Fig.  130)  represents  P.  daciylut,  which  has  hol- 
lowed iteelf  a  home  out  of  a  block  of  gneiss.  This  dwelling  is  a  cell 
jnst  deep  enoagh  to  contain  the  animal  and  its  uhell,  as  represented 
in  Fig.  131.  To  ezcayate  its  cell  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  these  gloomy 
retreats  seems  to  be  all  that  the  animal  hree  for.  To  ascend  to  the 
snmmit  or  sink  to  the  bottom  of  their  narrow  house  makes  np  all  the 
aocadeots  of  existence  to  these  strange  creatures :  the  hole  they  dig  is 
at  once  their  dwelling  and  their  grave ;  which  is  attested  both  by  the 
locks  of  the  past  and  the  present. 

In  its  stractnre  the  shell  differs  notably  from  other  Acephalous 
Mollnscs,  which  led  LiiinEens  to  place  it  with  the  moltivalve  shells. 
Between  the  two  ordinary  valves,  in 
short,  this  shell  presents  certain  acces- 
sary pieces,  smaller  than  the  true 
valves,  and  placed  near  the  hinge,  as  ■ 
represented  in  Pholas  dactyliis  (Fig. 
131),  pieces  which  would  not  be  there  | 
without  a  purpose. 

The  shell  is  eqnivalve,  gaping  on 
each  side,  swelling  below,  very  thin, 
transparent,  and  white.  The  animal 
is  a  thick,  wiiite,  elongated,  fleshy 
body ;  '\\»  mouth  opening  anteriorly, 
throws  out  a  long  tube  traversed  by 
two  canals  or  syphons,  through  one 
of  which  the  water  neceaaary  for  the 
respiration  of  the  animal  is  absorbed, 
and  ejected  throngh  the  other.  Through  another  opening  in  the 
mantle  a  very  thick  and  short  foot  is  protraded. 

There  are  three  ways  of  accounting  for  this  creature's  method  of 
boring — the  mechanical,  the  chemical,  and  the  electric ;  the  first  being 
the  one  generally  held.  In  this  case  the  animal  uses  its  fout  as  a 
boring  tool.  The  second  presumes  on  the  Fholas  secreting  an  acid 
which  corrodes  the  rock;  the  third  that  it  possesses  a  galvanic  battery 
with  similar  powers.  It  is  possible  that  all  these  three  theories  may 
have  a  measure  of  truth.     That  the  foot  of  the  borer  is  used  is  clear. 
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The  Inminosity  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  animal  is  in  favour 
of  an  electric  current,  which  is  almost  always  accompanied  by 
chemical  decomposition,  which  would  set  free  the  hydrochloric  acid  of 
the  sea  water.  The  small  size  of  the  entrance  to  the  chambers  of  the 
Pholas  is  accounted  for  by  the  increase  of  its  size  during  its  residence 
there.  De  Blainyille  thought  that  a  simple  movement  of  the  shell 
incessantly  repeated  would  suflSce  to  pierce  the  stone,  macerated  by 
the  sea  water  which  passed  through  the  breathing  apparatus. 

Mr.  Eobertson,  of  Brighton,  exhibited  the  hving  Pholas  in  the  act 
of  boring  through  masses  of  chalk,  and  thinks  the  process  entirely 
effected  by  the  simple  mechanical  action  of  the  "  hydrauhc  apparatus, 
rasp,  and  syringe." 

"  If  you  examine  these  living  shells,"  says  Gosse,  "  you  will  see 
that  the  fore  part,  where  the  foot  protrudes,  is  set  with  stony  points 
arranged  in  transverse  and  longitudinal  rows,  the  former  being  the 
result  of  elevated  ridges,  radiating  from  the  hinge,  the  latter  that  of 
the  edges  of  successive  growths  of  the  shell.  These  points  have  the 
most  accurate  resemblance  to  those  set  on  a  steel  rasp  in  a  black- 
smith's shop.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  shell  is  preserved 
from  being  itself  prematurely  worn  away  by  the  feet  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  aragonite,  a  substance  much  harder  than  those  rocks  in  which 
the  Pholas  burrows.  The  animal,"  Gosse  adds,  *' turns  in  its  burrow 
from  side  to  side  when  at  work,  adhering  to  the  interior  by  the  foot, 
and  therefore  only  partially  rotating  to  and  fro.  The  substance  is 
abraded  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder,  which  is  gradually  ejected  from 
the  mouth  of  the  hole  by  contraction  of  the  bronchial  syphon." 

The  Pholades  are  met  with  on  every  sea  shore,  and  are  plentiful  in 
the  Channel ;  on  the  French  coast  they  are  called  Bails,  and  sou^^ht  for 
their  fine  flavour.  As  examples  of  the  genus,  we  may  quote  Pholas 
dadijlus  (Fig.  131) ;  Pholas  Candida,  found  in  the  Channel  and 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  lives  buried  in  the  mud  or  in  decayed 
wood  ;  Pholas  crispaia  (Fip;.  132),  also  found  in  the  Channel;  Plidas 
paprjracea  (Fig.  133) ;  and  Pholas  mdanoura  (Fig.  134). 

The  bodies  of  many  genera  of  MoUusca  have  the  property  of  shining 
in  the  dark,  but  none  emit  a  hght  more  brilliant  than  that  of  the 
Pholades.  Those  who  eat  the  Pholades  in  an  uncooked  state  (which 
is  by  no  means  rare,  for  the  flavour  of  the  mollusc  does  not  require 
the  aid  of  cooking  to  render  it  palatable)  would  appear  in  the  dark  as 
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if  they  had  awallowed  phosphoros ;  and  tlie  fishennAii  who,  in  a  spirit 
of  eixaiom;,  sapped  on  this  moUuBC  in  the  daik,  would  give  to  his 
little  ones  the  spectacle  of  a  fire-eater  on  a  small  scale. 


The  perf(»8tionB  produced  in  stone  by  the  Fbolades  have  become 
mpurtant  evidence  in  a  geological  sense.    In  many  countries  there 


veie  evident  signs  of  a  considerable  sinking  of  the  earth.  But  in  no 
place  is  the  evidence  of  this  so  clear  as  in  the  monument  of  high  an- 
tiquity on  the  Pozzuolan  coast,  known  as  the  Temple  of  Serapis. 

In  speaking  of  the  cultnre  of  oysters  by  the  Romans,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  mention  the  disappearance  of  the  Lucrin  Lake,  and  its 
replacement  by  an  enormous  moantain,  the  Uonte  Nnovo.  Now, 
Pozznolo  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Nuovo.     We  need  not  add 
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that  the  whole  neighbourhood  is  yokanic.  Pozzuolo  touches  on  the 
S61faterra,  on  the  Lake  Ayemus,  and  is  not  flEur  from  Yesuyius ;  and  in 
the  bay  is  the  monoment  of  other  days,  erroneously  called  the  Temide 
of  Serapis.  In  reality  it  was  most  probably  a  thermal  establishment, 
established  for  its  mineral  waters,  although  the  world  has  agreed  to 
call  it  a  temple. 

However  that  may  be,  the  building  has  been  nearly  leyelled  by  the 
hand  of  time,  aided  by  the  hand  of  man ;  and  the  ruins  now  consist  of 
three  magnificent  marble  columns  of  about  forty  feet  high.  But  the 
curious  and  important  fact  is,  that  these  three  columns,  at  about  ten 
feet  above  the  surface,  are  riddled  with  holes,  and  full  of  cavities  bored 
deeply  into  the  marble,  and  these  borings  occupy  the  space  of  three 
feet  on  each  column.  The  cause  of  these  perforations  is  no  longer 
doubtful.  In  some  of  the  cavities  the  shell  of  the  operator  is  still 
found,  and  it  seems  settled  among  naturalists  that  it  belongs  to  a 
species  of  Pholas,  although  M.  Pouchet,  a  naturalist  of  Bouen,  denies 
this.  "As  fiEir,*'  he  says,  "as  I  have  been  able  to  judge  from  tb6 
fragment  which  I  extracted  from  this  temple,  which  is  destitute  of 
the  hinge,  it  is  infinitely  more  probable  that  this  mollusc  is  a  species 
of  the  genus  Carallisphagar  In  spite,  however,  of  M.  Pouehet's  scep- 
ticism, the  mass  of  evidence  is  opposed  to  his  theory. 

There  are  two  modes  of  explaining  the  fact  to  which  we  have  called 
attention.  To  enable  the  stone-boring  molluscs  which  live  only  in 
the  sea  to  excavate  this  marble,  the  temple  and  columns  must  have 
been  buried  several  fathoms  deep  in  sea-water.  It  is  only  in  these 
conditions  that  the  borers  could  have  made  an  incision,  and  laboured 
at  their  ease,  in  the  marble  column. 

But  since  the  same  traces  of  perforation  are  now  visible  ten  feet 
above  the  surface,  it  follows  that,  after  being  long  immersed  under  water, 
the  columns  have  been  elevated  to  their  present  position.  The  temple 
has  been  restored  to  its  primitive  state,  carrying  with  it,  engraved  in 
marble,  inefiiEiceable  proofs  of  its  inunersion.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has 
consecrated  a  long  chapter  to  the  successive  sinking  and  elevation  of 
this  temple,  which  proves  the  fact  most  conclusively. 

Family  two,  the  Gastroclisenidae,  is  a  somewhat  heterogeneous  one, 
as  it  contains  Saxicava  and  Aspergillum.  We  have  only  space  for 
a  short  account  of  the  latter,  the  animal  which  has  received  the  strange 
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name  of  the  Watering  Pot,  and  is  represented  in  Fig.  135.     It 

inhabits  a  calcareous  tube,  thick,  solid,  of  considerable  length,  and 

nearly  cylindrical,  presenting  at  one  extremity  an  opening  fringed  with 

one  or  many  foliaceons  folds  in  the  form  of  frills, 

and  at  the  other  extremity  a  conyex  disk,  pierced 

with  holes  like  a  watering-pot:   whence  its  name. 

The  animal  is  attached  by  certain  muscles  to  the 

interior  of  the  tube.      Chenu,   to   whom  we  are 

indebted  for  our  information  respecting  this  curious 

mollusc,  tells  us  ^^  that  the  animal  which  inhabits  this 

curious  shell  was  first  described  by  Eussell,  whose 

account  of  it  is  deficient  in  the  anatomical  details, 

which  might  explain  the  utility  of  the  holes  in  the 

disk  of  the  central  fissure,  and  of  the  spiriform  tubes 

found  there."     We  suppose  that  this  arrangement  is 

necessary  in  order  to  facihtate  respiration ;  and  M.  De 

Blainville  thinks  the  small  tubes  are  intended  for 

the  passage  of  the  fillets  which  are  necessary  to  fix 

the  animal  to  the  body  on  which  it  is  to  live,  and 

in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  its  movements  round 

a  fixed  point. 

The  animal  which  inhabits  the  AspergiUum  is 
elongated,  contractile,  and  only  occupies  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube,  but  it  can  stretch  itself  out 
sufficiently  lor  all  its  wants.  Shells  of  this  genus 
are  very  rare,  although  a  great  number  of  species  are 
known.  They  are  found  in  the  Ked  Sea,  and  in  the 
seas  of  Australia  and  Java.  The  shells  are  generally 
of  a  white  or  yellowish  tint ;  some  have  the  tube  ^^ 
covered  with  a  glutinated  sand,  mixed  with  small  ^•«»"*«»'™  (Lamarck), 
fragments  of  shells  of  diverse  colours.  We  know  nothing  of  their 
habits,  and  their  singular  forms  have  left  naturalists  in  doubt  as  to  the 
place  which  should  be  assigned  to  them  in  the  method  of  arrangement. 
It  is  only  after  having  recognized  the  existence  of  two  valves,  which 
was  detected  with  great  difliculty  just  under  the  disk,  and  forming  part 
of  the  sheath  in  which  the  animal  is  encased,  that  it  has  been  decided 
to  range  them  with  the  Tubicolaj  and  with  the  shells  presenting  an 
arrangement  analogous  or  equally  singular.     These  molluscs  are,  as 
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M.  Ghenn  says,  little  known,  rare,  and  hence  rnnch  sought  for  by 
collectors.  They  are  exclnsively  exotic,  the  most  common  species 
being  from  Java.  It  is  imported  into  Europe  by  the  Butch.  Our 
third  &mily,  the  Anatinidse,  includes  Myochama,  Pandora,  Lyonsia* 
Myadtes,  Pholadomya,  Thracia,  and  Anatina,  genera  which  were  more 
important  in  the  former  than  in  the  present  seas ;  some,  in  fact,  being 
wholly  extinct,  or  represented,  as  in  Pholadomya,  by  one  or  two  liying 
species.  Our  fourth  family,  the  Myacidse,  including  Gycimeris,  is 
found  only  in  America ;  Panopaea,  now  principally  extinct ;  Thetis, 
NeaBra,  Gorbula,  and  Mya,  or  Gaper. 

Our  fifth  family,  Solenidse,  contains  the  Solens,  which  under  the 
name  of ''  razor-fish  "  are  so  abundant  on  the  sandy  shores  of  all  parts 
of  the  globe.  These  molluscs  live  buried  vertically  in  the  sand,  a 
short  distance  from  the  shore ;  the  hole  which  they  have  hollowed, 
and  which  they  never  quit,  sometimes  attains  as  much  as  two  yards 
in  depth ;  by  means  of  their  foot,  which  is  large,  conical,  swollen  in 
the  middle,  and  pointed  at  its  extremity,  they  raise  themselves  with 
great  agiUty  to  the  entrance  of  their  hole.  They  bury  themselves 
rapidly,  and  disappear  on  the  slightest  approach  of  danger. 

When  the  sea  retires,  the  presence  of  the  Solen  is  indicated  by  a 
small  orifice  in  the  sand,  whence  escape  at  intervals  bubbles  of  air. 
In  order  to  attract  them  to  the  surface,  the  fishermen  throw  into  the 
hole  a  pinch  of  salt ;  immediately  the  sand  becomes  stirred,  and  the 
animal  presents  itself  just  above  the  point  of  its  shell.  It  must  be 
seized  at  once,  for  it  disappears  again  very  quickly,  and  no  renewed 
efibrts  will  bring  it  to  the  surface  a  second  time.  Its  retreat  is 
commonly  cut  short  by  a  knife  being  passed  below  it ;  for  it  burrows 
into  the  ground  with  such  velocity  that  it  is  difficult  to  capture  it  with 
the  hands  alone. 

This  shell  has  by  some  been  compared  to  a  knife-handle ;  by  others 
to  a  razor,  which  has  become  its  popular  name.  It  is  a  thin,  trans- 
parent, long,  and  slender  equivalved  bivalve,  with  parallel  edges,  gaping 
and  truncated  at  both  extremities.  The  tints  are  rose-coloured,  bluish- 
grey,  and  violet ;  the  valves  slightly  covered  with  an  epidermis  of  a 
greenish  brown. 

The  animal  which  lives  in  this  elegant  dwelling  has  the  form  of 
an  elongated  cylinder.  Its  mantle  is  closed  in  its  whole  length, 
and  only  open  at  the  ends  at  one  side  for  the  passage  of  the  food. 
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and  at  the  other  for  the'  pass^e  of  a  tube  formed  of  two  Byphons 
united  together.  This  cnrions  shell,  various  species  of  which  are 
represented  in  Pl.  XIX.,  are  known  as  razor-fish,  eahre-fish,  and  other 
names,  which  in  some  respects  indicate  the  peculiar  form  of  the  shell, 
as  well  as  its  sharpness. 

The  Tellinidie,  the  sizth  fionilj^  in  onr  table,  is  very  important,  as 
incloding  a  vast  unmber  of  genera  and  species,  of  which,  as  types,  we 
will  particolarise  Teliina  and  Donax;  but  Galatea,  Mesodesma, 
Semele,  Sangninolaria,  Fsammobia,  and  Capsnla,  are  important 
genera. 

Along  the  shores  of  the  Channel  and  in  the  Mediterranean  there 
are  few  bivalves  more  abundant  than  the  several  species  of  the  genns 
Donax.  They  live  near  the  shore  in  shallow  water,  burying  them- 
selves perpendicularly  in  the  sand.  They  have  tbe  very  singtdar 
habit,  considering  their  apparent  helplessness,  of  being  able  to  leap 
to  a  certain  height  and  then  project  themselves  ten  or  twelve  inches. 
This  may  often  be  witnessed  in  the  case  of  individuab  lell  by  the 
retreating  tide.  If  seized  by  the  haod,  and  attempts  are  made  to 
disengage  them  &om  the  sand,  they  continue  to  impress  on  their  shell 
a  sudden  and  energetic  movement,  aided  by  the  elasticity  of  their  foot, 
which  is  at  once  decisive  and  angular. 


Doimx  Tvg(Kvt  (Linnntu). 


The  shell  of  the  Donax  is  nearly  triangnlar  in  shape,  compressed, 
loiiger  than  it  is  high,  regnlat,  eqnivalve,  not  equilateral;  the  hinge 
with  three  or  four  teeth  on  each  valve. 

The  animal  is  shghtly  compressed,  and  more  or  less  triangular.  Its 
mantle,  which  forms  two  symmetrical  lobes  enveloping  the  body,  is 
open  pretty  nearly  in  all  its  extent,  but  it  is  united  posteriorly,  and 
terminates  m  two  syphons  or  nearly  equal  tubes,  as  in  Fig.  130, 
p.  326.  One  of  these  tubes  serves  the  purpose  of  respiration :  it  is  the 
brofichial  itjphon.     The  other,  serving  the  purpose  of  ejecting  the 
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products  of  digeetion,  is  termed  the  anal  tube.    The  tentacUs  of  the 
bronchial  tube  seem  to  be  poeseeeed  of  exquisite  sensibility.     When 


tonched,  the  animal  draws  in  its  syphon,  and  only  pnts  it  forth  anew 
when  the  danger  has  passed. 


The  species  of  Donax  are  very 

numerous,    eapeciully   in    the 

Asiatic    and    American    seas. 

Among  the  Europoan  species 

we  may  mention  Vonux  ru- 

ffosus  (Fig.  136)  and  Donax  ng.  ia».  Teiiiia.iig.uii,inn»ii.). 

denliculaius  (Fig.  137). 

Nest  to  Donax  naturalists  rank  the  genus  Ttllina,  which  includes 
many  species  of  very  minute  shells,  all  remarkable  for  their  beauty  of 
form,  and  for  their  briUiant  and  varied  colours.  One  of  these,  called 
the  Rising  Sun  (TelUna  radiala),  is  represented  in  Fig.  l.'}f>.     The 


Tellinas  are  found  in  every  sea ;  the  French  coast  fumislios  many 
species:  examples,  Teilina  vtrgata  (Fig.  139)  and  TcUiita  sul^hurea 
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(lAmaick)  (Fig.  140).     In  Fig.  141  TeUina  donaetna  is  represented 
vith  its  two  vital  tubes,  or  syphons. 

The  seventh  family,  or  Mactridie,  include  Lnttaria  and  Mactra,  or 
the  otter  and  kneading-troagh  shells.  They  are  widely  distributed ; 
there  are  several  British  species  of  both. 

The  eighth  &nuly,  Veneridte,  inclndes  Venna,  Cytherea,  Meroe,  and 
Artemis ;  beantifol  genera,  and  aa  such  called  by  Linnieus  and  bis 
foUowerg  after  heroines  of  Greek  mythology.  Fetricola,  Venempia, 
Tdpee,  LucinopBiB,  and  Trigomt,  also  belong  to  the  family.  These 
acephalie  of  size  ao  small, 
like  their  congeners, 
inhabit  every  sea;  they 
are  found  in  every  region 
of  the  globe,  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fiKy 
species  being  known. 
The  ehell  is  elliptic  in 
fonn,  the  valves  smooth, 
striated,  spiny,  and  lamel- 
tona,  like  those  of  Cardium 
and  Donax,  Like  these 
they  bury  tliemeslves  in 
the  sand. 

.  Among  the  vast  number  of  species,  many  of  them  are  extremely 
rare,  and  much  sought  after  by  collectors  in  consequence  of  their  great 
beauty.  In  the  principal 
porta  of  France,  Venus 
verrucosa  (Fig.  142),  and 
another  species  known  in 
the  south  of  France  under 
the  name  of  Clovisse,  are 
eaten  there  like  oysters. 
Prepared  with  fine  herbs, 
the  Clovisse,  we  have  M, 
Figuier's  authority  for  saying,  is  not  to  be  despised.  "  We  may  he 
believed  also,"  he  says, "  if  we  add  that  nothing  is  more  delicious  tlian 
to  eat  the  Uving  Clovisse  torn  from  the  rock  of  the  Phara  of  Lake  Thau, 
when  the  Medi  terranean  sun  of  a  day  in  winter  is  shioing  down  npon  us, 


(Uiuueiu). 
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the  heart  rejoicing  in  manhood's  strength."  In  Pl.  XVilF.  some  of 
the  principal  species  are  represented,  along  with  some  of  the  more 
remarkable  species  of  Cytherea.  In  Fig.  143  we  have  the  elegantly 
pencilled  shell  of  Cytherea  geopraphica,  together  with  the  animal  in 
its  natural  connection. 

The  sub-section  we  shall  now  treat  of  is  without  the  pallial  line 
sinuated.  The  CyprinidaB  form  the  ninth  family  of  our  arrangement 
of  the  Conchifera,  and  contain,  Cardia,  Cypricardia,  Isocardia,  Cras- 
satella,  Astarte,  Circe,  and  Cyprina,  which  amount  together  to  some 
hundred  species. 

The  CycladidaB  are  our  tenth  family,  and  include  Cyrenoides,  Cyrena, 
Pisidium,  and  Cyclas. 

The  LucinidsB  is  the  eleventh  family,  containing  Graleomma,  Lepton, 
Montacuta,  Kelia,  Diplodonta,  Corbis,  and  Lucina. 

In  the  small  family  of  which  we  have  made  the  Tridacna  the  repre- 
sentative, as  well  as  in  some  preceding  families,  the  mantle  of  the 
animal  is  more  or  less  largely  open,  but  never  with  such  a  prolonga- 
tion as  to  form  tubes.  In  the  Cardiums,  now  under  consideration,  as 
well  as  DonaXy  Tdlina,  and  Venus,  the  respiratory  organs  are  some- 
what modified,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  habits  of  the  animal.  All 
these  molluscs  live  buried  in  the  mud  or  sand,  and  two  great  tubes 
issuing  from  the  interior  of  their  bodies  bring  the  atmospheric  air  into 
communication  with  their  respiratory  organ — namely,  the  hranchial 
leaves. 

The  twelfth  family,  Cardiadse,  contains  the  familiar  cockles — 
Cardium — which  is  derived  from  KapBla,  a  hrart,  which  they  are 
supposed  to  resemble  in  form,  are  amongst  the  most  widely-distributed 
of  shells.  The  shell  is  convex,  as  we  see  in  C.  hians  (Fig.  144), 
somewhat  heart-shaped,  equivalved,  the  edges  dentate  or  corrugated, 
the  hinge  furnished  with  four  teeth  upon  each  valve.  The  accessary 
ornaments  vary  with  the  species,  some  being  smooth,  as  in  Cardium 
Greenlaw] icum,  Chemnitz  (Fig.  1 45) ;  others,  and  by  far  the  greater 
numljer,  are  furnished  with  regular  sides,  generally  obtuse,  sometimes 
in  ridges  diverging  from  the  point  and  armed  with  straight  or  curved 
spines,  arranged  in  the  oddest  manner,  as  in  Cardium  aculeaium 
(Fig.  14(5). 

In  (7.  hiajis  (Fig.  144),  the  mantle  has  a  large  opening  in  front, 
fringed  anteriorly  with  papilla)  in  the  form  of  tentacula;   the  in- 


habitant  of  the  shell  has  a  very  large  foot,  with  a  hend  or  knee  near 
the  middle ;  it«  mouth  is  traoBverse  and  fannel -shaped,  and  famished 
with  a  triangnlar  appendage.  One  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  organ- 
izstion  of  these  molluscs  is  its  direcb  connection  with  th^r  mode  of  life. 
In  short,  these  molluscs,  which  most  commonly  live  oa  the  sea  shore, 


(Chemnltt). 


and  bury  tbemselvea  in  the  sand  to  the  depth  of  four  or  dve  inches, 
are  enabled  to  breathe,  to  draw  water  for  their  nourishment,  and  also 
to  throw  off  the  products  of  digestion,  by  having  the  mantle  prolonged 
into  two  tubes,  the  orifices  of  which  reach  to  the  surface  of  the  soil. 


By  means  of  these  feet  and  an  estremely  cnrions  organ  of  locomotion, 
the  Cardinms  can  ut  will  issue  from  their  holes  and  re-enter  them. 
The  fishermen  of  the  shore  easily  recognize  the  presence  of  these  ani- 
mab  by  the  little  jets  of  water  which  they  throw  np  throngh  the  sands. 
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These  mollnscs  are  found  in  erery  sea  on  the  globe,  uid  QnSar'all 
latitudes.  Many  of  them  belong  to  oar  ovu  and  the  French  mm^ 
where  they  are  eagerly  sought  for  by  collectors,  as  well  sb  fis  find. 
The  flesh  of  the  Animal,  however,  is  coriaceous,  and  little  iiitimnfil 
'Xlie  Hpecies  most  cfnnmon  <m  the  littoral  of  the  Atlantic  is  CarditM 
edviis  (Fig.  147),  its  white  or  fawn-coloured  shell  being  hollowed  ont 
into  six  and  twenty  furrows,  forming  so  many  cormgated  ri^dei  on 
its  side 

Cardium  costalum  (Fig  14^)  is  an  exotic  apeoes  which  inl»Kt» 


^ 

1 
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tJie  coaft  of  Gnmoa  and  the  Scne;:^!,  the  shell  of  which,  white  and 
fragile,  w  mucli  suii^ht  after  h^  collectors. 

'J-he  thirteenth  family  of  our  table,  Tridacnida?.  consists  of  only  eight 
or  tcu  »«pccies,  but  it  contains  the  largest  of  all,  the  giant  Tridacua. 
The  historian  of  (he  wars  of  jVlexander  the  Great  speaks  of  oystos 
inhabiting  the  Indian  Ocean  which  were  more  than  a  foot  long ;  these 
were  probably  Tridacna,  the  shells  of  which  were  moat  likely  to  be 
soon  by  tlie  Mac^'donian  conquerora.  The  Talvea  of  Tridacna  giffot 
are  sometimes  fouud  a  yard  and  a  half  in  length,  and  wegfaing  five 
hundred  poundn.  Maguifictnt  examples  may  be  seen  in  the  church  of 
Saint  Siil[iicc,  I'aris,  where  tbey  hold  the  holy  water.  These  beauti- 
ful sheila  were  the  gift  of  the  Venetian  Kepublic  to  Francis  I.  Under 
Louis  XIV.,  the  cure  Lauguct  had  them  presented  to  the  church  of 
Saint  Sulpicc,  where  they  are  used  as  fonts  for  holy  water.  Another 
pair  ai'e  exhibited  in  the  cliurch  of  Saint  Eulala,  at  Montpelier,  but 
mueli  smaller  in  size.  The  shells  of  Tridacna  are  formed,  as  repre- 
sented in  1*1..  XVII.,  of  throe  acute  angles,  festooned  on  their  edges 
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by  broad  aides  bristling  with  white  scales.     The  hiugee  have  two 
teeth ;  the.  hgameat  is  elongated  and  externaL 

The  ammal  of  Tridaena  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  colours.  Tridacna 
safrana  is  of  a  beautiful  blue  round  the  edges,  rayed  throngh  a 
shade  of  very  pale  blae.  More  in  the  interior  is  a  row  of  small  moons 
of  a  yellowish  green ;  the  centro  is  a  bright  violet,  with  brownish 
longitudinal  punctured  hnes.  "  We  have  at  this  moment  before  onr 
eyes,"  say  the  travellers  Qnoy  and  Gaimard, "  one  of  the  most  charming 
spectacles  that  can  be  seen,  when  at  a  little  depth  beneath  the 
surface  a  number  of  these  animals  display  the  brilliant  velvety  colours 
and  varymg  shades  of  their  Bubmarme  parterres  As  we  can  only 
perceive  the  gaping  opening  of  the  valves  we  may  imagine  to  our 
selves  what  is  ita  first  aspect  Ihe  mantle  ot  the  animal  is  closed 
and  ample  its  ed^es  are  snollen,  and  reunited  in  nearly  its  whole 
circumference  in  such  a  man 
ner  as  to  leave  only  three 
very  small  openings — two  in 
the  upper  part  the  one  serves 
the  purpose  of  discharging  the 
products  of  dige&tion  the  otlier 
gives  entrance  and  exit  to  the 
water  necessary  for  respiratoiy 
purposes.  The  third  opening 
is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  body, 
and  free ;  it  leaves  an  opening 
for  the  passage  of  the  foot, 
which  is  enormous,  and  is 
surrounded  with  an  ample  tuft 
of  byssoidal  fibres. 

Aided  by  this  silky  tuft,  the 
animal  attaches  itself  to  the 
rocks,  and  suspends  its  weighty 
shell  from  them.  If  it  is  in- 
tended to  remove  those  attached 
to  the  sides  of  the  rock,  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  the  cords  of  the  tendonous  byssus,  by  which  it  h  held 
suspended,  with  a  hiitchet. 

All  the  species  are  inhabitants  of  the  Tropical  seas.    The  Tridacm 

z  2 
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fftffna  is  &  native  of  tlie  Indian  Ocean.  The  Qeah,  though  coriaceons, 
and  by  no  means  of  an  agreeable  flavoar,  is  a  greet  resonrce  to  the 
poor  Indians.  The  accompanying  representations  of  Tridaena  tqua- 
mosa  (Figs.  149  and  150)  will  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  genus. 

Onr  fourteenth  family,  Hippnritidie,  is  entirely  fossil ;  hut  the 
fifteenth,  Ghami<ife,  of  which  the  best  example  is  the  mgoee  genns 
Charina,  is  widely  distributed  in  tropical  seaa. 

The  very  nnmerona  division  of  shells  called  Aaiphonidre,  poeeessee 
animals  without  respiratory  siphons.  The  shells  we  shall  now  describe 
belong  to  the  sixteenth  family,  Unionidie,  which  contain  Iridina, 
Anodou,  and  Unio. 

The  pond  mnsaels,  Anodon,  are  fonnd  in  lakes,  rivers,  and  seas  of 
almost  every  region  of  the  globe.  Their  shells  are  rounded  or  oval, 
generally  very  thin,  regular,  and  equivalve,  not  gaping,  the  binges 
without  teeth,  whence  their  name,  from  the  Greek,  oSoirro^,  vnthovi 
teeth.     These  shells  are  nacred  inside,  and  generally  smooth. 

The  Anodon  cypnea  (Fig.  III.,  Pl.  XVI.)  is  broad,  deep,  and  light, 
and  is  sometimes  employed  for  skimming  the  cream  off  milk.  The 
genus  13  divided  into  many  groups,  the  principal  forms  of  which  are 
represented  in  Pl.  XVI. 

The  river  mussels,  Unio,  are,  like  the  Anodon,  fonnd  in  the  muddy 
bottoms  of  all  conntries. 
Tho  animal  rcsomblea  the 
Anodon,  but  the  shell  pre- 
sents a  toothed  hinge. 
The  lower  face  of  the  valve 
is  nacrous,  but  sladed  with 
piirplisli  viok-t,  copreoQS, 
and  iridescent;  the  an- 
terior face  U  of  a  green 
colour,  which  varies  from 
i«nder  to  blackii^h  green. 

Among  the  species  found 

in  European  seas  may  be 

noted  the  lihine  mussel. 

Fig.  in.  Onto  iiuonii.  (Cuvis).  ^  Urge  spccies,  the  nacre 

of  which   is  employed    for  ornamental   purposes.      Unio   liltorali$ 

(Cuvier),  represented  in  Fig.   lal,  and  the  painter's  mussel,   i'nto 
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pieiorum  (Fig,  152),  employed  in  the  arte  to  contMn  certain  coloniB. 
Those  koown  as  the  river  mussels  are  leathery,  of  an  insipid  taste, 
aad  scarcely  eatable :  the  £aest  species  are  foimd  in  the  great  American 
rivers. 

Mussels,  as  we  hare  seen,  produce  pearls  of  moderate  value.  Linmeus, 
who  was  aware  of  the  origin  of  the  Pintadine  pearls,  and  of  pearls  in 
general,  was  also  aware  of  the  possibiUty  of  produciog  them  artificially 
from  various  molluscs.  He  suggested  bringing  together  a  number  of 
mussels,  piercing  holes  in  their  shells  with  an  augur  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  wound,  and  afterwards  leave  them  for  five  or  six  years,  to 


give  the  pearl  time  to  form.  The  Swedish  Government  consented  to 
try  the  experiment,  and  long  did  so  in  secret ;  pearU  were  produced, 
bat  they  were  of  no  value,  and  the  eoterpriae  was  abandoned  as  un- 


Sx)ttiBh  pearls  were  much  celebrated  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
between  the  yeare  1761  and  1784  pearls  to  the  valne  of  £10,000 
were  sent  to  London  from  the  rivers  Tay  and  Isla ;  "  and  the  trade 
carried  on  in  the  corresponding  years  in  the  present  century,"  says 
Mr.  Bertram,  "  is  far  more  than  double  that  amount."  The  pearl, 
according  to  Mr.  Bertram,  is  found  in  a  variety  of  the  mussel,  which  is 
characterised  by  the  valves  being  united  by  a  broad  hinge,  and  having 
a  strong  fibrous  by^sus,  with  which  it  attaches  itself  to  other  shells,  te 
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rocks,  and  other  solid  Babetances.  "  The  pearl  fisberiee  of  Scotland," 
lie  adds,  "may  become  a  soorce  of  wealth  to  the  people  living  on  the 
large  rivers,  if  prudently  conducted."  Mr.  Unger,  a  dealer  in  gems 
in  Edinburgh,  having  discerned  the  capahilitieB  of  the  Scotch  pari 
08  a  gem  of  value,  has  establiBfaed  a  scale  of  prices  which  he  gives  for 
them,  according  to  their  size  and  quality ;  and  it  is  now  a  fact  that 
the  beautiful  pearls  of  our  Scottish  streams  are  admired  beyond  the 
orient  pearl.  Empresses  and  queens,  and  royal  and  noble  ladies,  have 
made  large  purchases  of  these  gems ;  and  Mr.  Unger  estimates  the 
sum  paid  to  pearl-finders  in  the  summer  of  186i  at  £10,OOU.  ^le 
localities  successfully  fished  have  been  the  classic  Doon,  the  Forth,  the 
Tay,  the  Don,  the  Hpey,  the  Isia,  and  most  of  the  Highland  rivers  of 
note.  Scottish  pearls  are  much  whiter  in  colour  than  orientaL  What 
tint  they  have  is  bluish,  while  those  of  the  East  are  yellowish.  Pink 
pearls  are  produced  by  several  exotic  species  of  Unio. 

Our  seventt-euth  family  are  the  Trigoniadfe,  aflbrdtng  Trigonia,  of 
which  so  many  occurred  in  the  Jurassic  period  of  Geologic  History  in 
the  strata  of  Europe,  but  of  which  two  or  three  are  alone  left  ahve  in 
the  seas  of  Australia. 

The  eighteenth  family,  the  Arcadie,  affords  between  200  and  30O 
species  of  the  fiimilies  of  Leda,  Nucula,  Pectunculus,  and  Area, 

Of  the  eighteenth  family,  Arciwl.'D,  we  shall  ouly  at  present  instance 
Pectunculus. 

The  genus  Peduncidus  are  abundant  on  the  shores  of  the  ^fediter- 
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raneaa  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast.     If  we  lake  up  at  hazanl  a 
handful  of  shells  on  any  part  of  the  French  Loust,  one-third  will  consist 
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of  Peduneulus.  They  are  found  mixed  with  Cardium,  Vernifl,  Bazor* 
fish,  acJ  Feotens.  Their  reand  and  robust  frame  attracts  much  atten- 
tion. They  fona  the  first  of  those  charming  infantile  coUectious  wUcb 
are  gathered  at  the  mother's  feet. 

The  animfll  which  inhabits  this  pretty  shell  is  moulded  on  its  cuira- 
'tare ;  like  the  shell,  it  is  rotrnd  and  squat ;  it  is  furnished  with  a 
mouth,  large,  and  thick  for  its  size,  and  with  double  branchiee.  When 
the  animal  b  taken  alive,  it  sometimes  ezndes  a  thick  mucous  liquid 
over  the  shell,  which  has  disgusted  many  a  yoong  collector  with  his 
capture. 

Among  numerous  species  of  Pectuneulm  we  note  as  worthy  of 
representation  :  P.  aureflua.  Reeve  (Fig.  153) ;  P.  ddesseriii,  Beeve 
(Fig.  154);  P.  pediniformis,  Lamarck  (Fig.  155);  and  P,  scripiuB, 
Bom  (Fig.  15G). 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 
ACEPHALOUS  MOLLUSCA-nm/wMd. 

MltTILIlJ^ — THW   MUSSEL. 

•  Em  Inlec  vIiMh  Jkuiut  mjUliu  ilgu.* 

Ws  ehall  novf  consider  the  nineteenth  family  or  Mytilidfe,  which 
includes  Mytilus,  ModioU,  Lithodomns,  and  Dreissena. 

The  well-known  shell  of  the  mussel  (Fig.  157,  Mytilua  edula)  is 
longitadiual,  eqnivalve,  and  regular,  pointed  at  the  base,  with  capa- 
city to  attach  itself  by  a  bysaos ;  the  hinge  liaa  no  teeth,  but  a  deep 
furrow,  in  which  the  ligament  ia  located.     In  the  genus  Myiilut  the 
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byssus  is  divided  to  its  base.  In  ModioJa  it  has  a  common  corneous 
centre.  In  Pinna  the  anuB  ie  furniahed  with  a  long  angnhir  base.  In 
all  these  genera  the  foot  is  email,  ifa  retractile  muscles  numerous,  and 
the  byssus  large.  In  Liihodomus  tlie  byssus  is  rudimentary ;  the 
muscles  are  retractile,  equal,  and  two  pairs  only.  In  i'nio,  Cardtum, 
and  Hyria,  the  foot  is  large  and  not  by^siferous. 

The  animal,  as  described  by  M.  Chenu.  is  elongate,  oval,  the  lobes 
of  t      mantle  simple  or  fringed,  divided  at  the  edge  into  two  leaves, 
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the  interior  being  very  short,  bearing  a  fringe  of  small,  cylindrical, 
and  movable  fillets ;  the  exterior  leaf  is  united  to  the  shell  very  near  the 
edge.  The  opening  by  which  water  and  food  are  introduced  suppUes 
the  branchiaB  at  the  same  time.  The  stomach  consists  of  a  white 
membrane,  thin,  like  opaline,  and  presenting  itself  in  longitudinal 
folds ;  the  Uver  is  granulous,  composed  of  greenish  grains  more  or 
less  deep,  contained  in  the  meshes  of  a  whitish  tissue  forming  a 
thickish  bed,  which  surrounds  the  stomach,  the  intestines  taking  the 
direction  of  the  median  and  dorsal  line,  and  beneath  the  heart  are 
received  and  terminate  in  a  small  appendage,  floating  in  the  cavity  of 
the  mantle  near  the  hinge.  The  foot  is,  perhaps,  the  remarkable 
organ  of  the  mussel :  it  is  small,  semi-lunar  when  not  in  motion,  but 
capable  of  great  elongation,  resembUng  thus  a  sort  of  conical  tongue, 
having  a  longitudinal  furrow  on  its  side.  It  is  put  in  motion  by 
several  pairs  of  muscles,  all  of  which  penetrate  and  are  interlaced  with 
the  tissue ;  behind  it  is  the  silky  byssus.  The  mouth  is  large,  and 
furnished  with  two  pairs  of  soft  palpi,  which  are  pointed  and  fixed  by 
their  summit.  Abdominal  masses  emanate,  and  on  each  side  a  pair  of 
nearly  equal  branchiae.  The  additional  muscles,  one  anterior  and 
small,  the  other  posterior,  large,  and  rounded.  At  the  base  of  the 
foot  is  a  gland  which  furnishes  a  viscous  secretion;  this  viscous 
liquid  is  organized  and  moulded  in  the  groove  of  the  foot,  and  forms  a 
thread,  and  originates  the  byssus ;  it  is  a  bundle  of  hairs,  mane,  or 
thread,  which  holds  on  to  its  shell. 

The  byssus  plays  an  important  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
mussel.  While  the  oyster  remains  eternally  riveted  to  its  rock,  until 
torn  from  it  by  violence,  the  mussel  moves  about,  and  in  this  motion 
the  byssus  is  an  active  agent.  The  mussel  attaches  its  byssus  to  some 
fixed  object,  and  drawing  upon  it,  as  upon  a  line,  the  shell  is  displaced. 
The  house  is  drawn  onwards ;  the  animal  is  in  motion.  It  takes  no  great 
strides,  but  a  fraction  of  an  inch  satisfies  its  desires ;  it  is,  however,  an 
advance  upon  the  oyster,  and  a  lesson  in  mechanics.  The  mussel 
stretches  out  its  foot,  and,  at  the  point  chosen,  it  hooks  on  a  hair  of 
the  byssus ;  then,  withdrawing  the  foot  suddenly,  and  hauling  on  the 
thread,  the  animal  and  shell  are  moved  forward.  Every  time  it  repeats 
this  motion  it  seems  to  attach  an  additional  hair,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
the  four  and  twenty  hoars  it  has  used  many  inches  in  length  of 
cordage.    In  the  byssus  of  some  mussels  we  find  as  many  as  a  hundred 
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and  fifty  of  these  smaU  threads,  witb  which  the  anim&l  anchors  itself 
most  securely  to  the  rock.  Aided  by  this  cordage,  the  mussel  sospends 
itself  to  vertical  rocks,  holding  on  a  httle  above  the  snr&ce  of  the 
water,  bo  that  the  shell  is  smooth  and  polished  as  compared  with  the 
coarse  and  rugged  shell  of  the  opter. 

The  mna'cis,  like  the  oysters,  are  gregarious,  and  widely  diffused 
over  all  European  seas.  They  abound  on  both  sides  the  Channel, 
their  lower  price  haraig  procured  for  tihem  the  name  of  "  the  poor 
man's  oyster ;"  but  it  is  infinitely  lees  digestible  and  savoury  than  its 
congener. 


fi(.  11",    nTmu,  muitlr,  uhI  ovMua. 

A,  Hghl  lobtof  IhcnuiiUf;  B.  tKinm;  c.  bruitbla;  b.  f-M;  i.poutrtar  aniKif;  u  nipnW  tnb*; 

ftbruii  p.y.mtlclf;  ij,  »undl»;  X.  pMliMTliuin;  t,  iinlMin;  J.  bjrmtn;  f,4l»ixl  ot  tiK  hrmtu;  §  T^ 

inicillenmitlevfUMlouli  A,  valvn  gf  itit  nutle i  (.uvlducii  ;,«lllMuf  u.e»iefi*>fjsrgiiii  *,lBl*r- 

Many  of  our  readers  may  think  that  muasels  are  found  on  the  shore 
in  a  state  of  nature,  of  good  size,  well  flavoured,  and  fit  for  the  table. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  !  Detnthed  from  the  roc'ks  and  cUfis  of  the  sea 
where  it  has  been  growing  in  a  natural  atutf.  it  U  lean,  small,  acrid, 
and  unwholesome  food ;  and  it  is  only  when  human  industry  inter- 
venes to  amehorate  this  child  of  Nature  that  it  bocomes  palatable  and 
wholesome  food.  In  order  to  trace  the  amt-horativo  proi-ess  by  which 
the  coriaceous  fleah  of  the  mussel  was  ruuikTed  tender,  fat,  and  even 
savoury,  we  must  conduct  the  reader  back  into  the  middle  ages. 

Some  time  in  I23C  a  bar(|ue,  freighted  with  sheep  and  manned  by 
three  Irishmen,  came  to  grief  upon  the  rocks  in  the  creek  of  Aiguillou, 
a  few  miles  from  liochelle.     The  neighbonriug  fishermen  who  came 
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to  the  relief  of  the  crew  succeeded  with  great  difficulty  in  saving  the 
life  of  the  master,  a  man  named  Walton.  Exiled  upon  the  lonely 
shore  of  the  Aunis,  with  a  few  sheep  saved  from  shipwreck,  Walton 
at  first  supported  himself  by  hunting  sea-fowl,  which  frequented  the 
shore  and  neighbouring  marshes  in  vast  flocks.  He  was  a  skilful 
fowler,  and  invented  or  adapted  a  peculiar  kind  of  net,  which  he  called 
the  nigld  net.  This  consisted  of  a  net  some  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  in  length  by  three  in  breadth,  which  he  placed  horizontally, 
like  a  screen,  along  the  quiet  waters  of  the  bay,  retaining  it  in  its 
position  by  means  of  posts  driven  into  the  muddy  bottom.  In  the 
obscurity  of  the  night  the  wild-fowl,  in  floating  along  the  surface  of 
the  waters,  would  come  in  contact  with  the  net,  and  get  themselves 
entangled  in  its  meshes. 

But  the  Bay  of  Aiguillon  was  only  a  vast  lake  of  mud,  in  which 
boats  moved  with  difficulty ;  and  Walton,  having  arranged  his  bird-net, 
began  to  consider  what  kind  of  boat  would  enable  him  most  con- 
veniently to  navigate  the  sea  of  mud.  The  flat-bottomed,  square- 
sided  boat,  known  in  our  rivers  as  a  punt,  and  on  the  Norman  coast 
as  an  aeon,  was  the  result.  Walton's  boat  had  a  wooden  frame  some 
three  yards  long  and  one  in  breadth  and  depth,  the  fore  part  of  which 
sloped  down  into  the  water,  in  the  form  of  a  prow,  at  a  slight  angle. 
In  propelling  the  boat  the  rower,  who  occupied  the  stem  of  the  punt, 
knelt  on  his  right  knee  (as  represented  in  Fig.  159),  inclining  forward, 
with  one  hand  on  each  edge,  and  the  left  leg  outside  the  boat,  A 
vigorous  push  with  the  left  foot  gave  the  frail  boat  an  impulse,  under 
which  it  rapidly  traversed  the  bay  from  one  point  to  the  other. 

The  mussels  swarmed  in  the  little  bay ;  and  Walton  soon  remarked 
that  they  attached  themselves  by  preference  to  that  part  of  the  post  a 
little  above  the  mud,  and  that  those  so  placed  soon  became  fatter,  as 
well  as  more  agreeable  to  the  taste,  than  those  buried  in  the  mud.  He 
saw  in  this  peculiarity  the  elements  of  a  sort  of  mussel  culture  which 
might  become  a  new  branch  of  industry.  "  The  practices  he  intro- 
duced," says  M.  Coste,  **  were  so  happily  adjxpted  to  the  requirements 
of  the  new  industry,  that,  after  six  centuries,  they  are  still  the  rules 
by  which  the  rich  patrimony  he  created  for  a  numerous  population 
is  governed.  He  seems  to  have  applied  himself  IB  the  enterprise, 
conscious  not  only  of  the  service  he  was  rendering  to  his  contem- 
poraries, but  desirous  that  their  descendants  should  remember  him, 
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for  in  every  instance  he  has  giren  to  the  apparatue  which  he  invented 
the  form  of  bis  initial  lett«r  W.  After  due  consideration,  Walton 
b^an  to  carry  out  his  design.  He  planted  a  long  range  of  piles 
along  the  low  marshy  shore,  each  pair  forming  a  letter  V,  the  &ont  of 
the  letter  being  towards  the  sea,  and  each  limb  diverging  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees.  These  poets  were  driven  about  a  yard  asunder ;  they  ■ 
were  about  twelve  feet  long,  six  teet  being  above  water,  and  interUced 


with  branches  wattled  together,  so  as  to  form  continuoai  hnrdles, 
each  about  two  hundred  jards  long  which  are  called  houchol$  B^ 
the  assistance  of  this  apparatus  which  mtorcopted  spat  winch  would 
otherwise  have  Utn  swept  an*)  to  sea  bv  the  tide  Walton  formed  a 
magnificent  collection  of  mussels  but  be  did  not  nband  u  hit  isolated 
piles  These  bemp  nitliout  fascinea  or  branche<  and  ahvajs  sub- 
merged, arre8tpd*tlie  sptt  at  the  moment  of  eiiiiasion  ' 

The  advantages  of  this  system  of  culture  Hdj[  ted  by  tlip  Irish  eiile 
were  so  ob>  loua  that  his  neighbours  along  the  shore  were  not  slow  to 
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imitate  liis  example.  In  a  short  time  the  whole  hay  was  covered  with 
similar  bonchots.  At  the  present  time  these  lines  of  hurdles  form  a 
perfect  forest  in  the  little  creek.  About  two  hnndted  and  thirty 
thoosand  piles  support  a  hundred  and  twenty-fire  thousand  fasdnes, 
which,  a<»ording  to  M.  Coste,  "  hend  all  t!ie  year  under  a  harvest 
which  a  squadron  of  ships  of  the  line  would  fail  to  float."  There  are 
about  five  hundred  of  these  bouchots  in  the  bay,  each  from  two  hundred 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length  and  six  feet  high. 

The  isolated  piles  are  without  palisades,  and  are  uncovered  only  at 
spring  tides.    In  the  months  of  February  and  March  the  spat  collected 
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on  them  scarcely  equnls  in  size  a  grain  of  linseed ;  by  the  month  of 
May  it  will  be  about  the  size  of  a  spUt  pea ;  in  July,  a  small  haricot 
bean :  this  is  the  moment  for  its  transplantation.  In  this  month  the 
hmcholiers,  aa  the  men  occupied  in  this  culture  are  called,  launch 
their  punts  and  proceed  to  the  part  of  the  bay  where  these  piles  are 
driven.  They  detach  with  a  hook  the  agglomerated  masses  of  young 
mussels,  which  they  gather  in  baskets,  and  carry  them  to  their 
bouchots.  These  bouchots,  that  is  to  say,  the  piles  covered  with  fascines 
and  branches,  are  of  four  different  heights,  forming,  so  to  speak,  four 
stages,  according  to  the  age  and  growth  of  the  mussel.  Each  stage 
receives  the  mollusc  suitable  to  it.  In  the  first  stage  of  its  existence 
the  mussel  cannot  endure  exposure  to  the  air,  and  remains  constantly 
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under  water,  except  at  the  period  of  spriog  tides.  These  are  gathered 
in  Backs  made  of  old  matting,  or  suspended  in  interstices  of  the  bssket- 
work.  "llieae  immense  paUsades,"  Bays  If.  Coete,  "  cover  themselvee 
with  hlack  clusters  of  mnssels  developed  between  the  meshes  of  their 
tissues."  At  that  time  the  second  rows  are  cleared  away  to  make 
room  for  younger  generations ;  the  mussels,  which  no  longer  dread  the 
air,  are  transported  to  the  more  advanced  bouchots,  which  remain 
above  water  in  all  tides,  wliere  they  stay  till  they  are  fit  for  market, 
which  nsoally  happens  after  ten  or  twelve  mouths  of  culture  on  the 
more  advanced  bonchots. 

But,  in  order  to  prepare  for  this  consammation,  they  are  eubjected 


to  a  second  and  even  a  third  remove.  There  is  no  Imigor  nny  dnnger 
in  subjecting  tliem  to  the  air  for  many  hours.  From  thi^  they  pass 
to  a  fourth  stage,  termed  Amonl  (Fig.  161).  From  this  stage  the 
lull-grown  mussel  is  removed.  Under  this  system  of  culture  the 
reproduction,  nursing,  collecting,  and  preparing  for  market  are  miide 
simultaneously.  From  July  to  January  the  mussel  trnilo  i»  in  full 
operation,  and  the  flesh  in  perfection.  From  Febniary  to  April  is 
the  close  season;  their  flesh  is  then  poor  mid  leatherj'.  It  is  also 
remarked  that  those  which  inhabit  the  u]i[M'r  rows  of  th*  wiflicr-wurk 
are  of  a  mellower  flavour  tliun  those  on  the  lower  ranks,  and  llmt  the 
intermediate  rows  are  an  improvement  on  those  which  arc  buried  iu 
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the  mud,  although  even  these  are  preferable  to  mussek  gatnered  on 
the  sea  shore  in  a  state  of  nature. 

M.  Coste  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
industry  is  carried  on.  "  Having  suppUed  the  neighbouring  villages," 
he  says,  "  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  more  distant  cities,  the 
bouchotiers  land  their  punts,  filled  with  mussels,  which  their  wives 
carry  into  grottoes  hollowed  out  of  the  clifis ;  where  they  clean  and 
pack  them  in  hampers,  baskets,  and  panniers,  for  conveyance  by  carts 
or  pack-horses.  They  depart  on  their  respective  journeys  at  night, 
so  as  to  reach  their  markets  at  La  Eochelle,  Eochefort,  Surgeres, 
Saint-Jean-d*Angely,  Angouleme,  Niort,  Poictiers,  Tours,  Angers,  and 
Saumur,  at  an  early  hour.  A  hundred  and  forty  horses  and  ninety 
carts  make  upwards  of  thirty-three  thousand  journeys  annually  to 
these  cities.  Besides  this,  forty  or  fifty  boats  come  from  Bordeaux,  the 
isles  of  Ee  and  Oleron,  and  from  the  sands  of  Olonne,  making  an 
aggregate  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  voyages  per  annum,  distributing 
the  harvest  of  the  little  bay  at  places  where  horses  could  not  serve 
the  purpose. 

"  A  bouchot,  well  furnished,  supplies  annually,  according  to  the 
length  of  its  wings,  from  four  to  five  hundred  charges.  The  charge 
is  a  hundred  and  fifty  kilogrammes  (over  three  hundred  pounds),  and 
sells  for  five  francs ;  a  single  bouchot  thus  carries  a  harvest  equal  in 
weight  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  to  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
pounds,  equal  in  value  to  £100  ;  the  whole  bay  probably  yielding  a 
gross  revenue  of  £480,000.  This  figure,  and  the  abundant  harvest 
which  produces  it,  gives  only  a  slight  idea  of  the  alimentary  resources 
of  the  sea  shore ;  and  every  part  of  the  coast,  properly  adapted  for 
the  purpose,  could  be  turned  to  equal  advantage.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Bay  of  Aiguillon  remains  a  monument  of  what  one  man  may 
accomplish." 

While  commending  the  mussel  as  an  important  article  of  food,  we 
must  not  conceal  the  fact,  that  it  has  produced  in  certain  persons  very 
grave  effects,  showing  that  for  them  its  fiesh  has  the  effects  of  poison. 
The  symptoms,  commonly  observed  two  or  three  hours  after  the  repast, 
are  weakness  or  torpor,  constriction  of  the  throat  and  swelling  of  the 
head,  accompanied  by  great  thirst,  nausea,  frequent  vomitings,  and 
eruption  of  the  skin  and  severe  itching. 

The  cause  of  these  attacks  is  not  very  well  ascertained  ;  they  have 
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in  turn  been  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  copper  pyrites  in  the  neigb- 
bonrhood  of  the  mu^-ael ;  to  certain  sm&ll  crabs  which  lodge  themselTes 
as  parasites  in  the  shell 

~ -■  '■*■*-.—_  of  the  mussel;  to  the 

spavn  of  star-fiahes  or 
J  mednsie  that  the  mna- 
sel  may  hare  swallowed. 
Bat,  probably,  the  tme 
cause  of  this  kind  of  poisoning  resides  in 
the   predispositioQ   of  indiridnals.      The 
remedy   is  vtry  simple:    an   emetic,   ac- 
companied   by    lirinking    plentifully    of 
slightly  acidulated  beverages. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  twentieth 
family,    the   Avieulidfe,    which    contains 
Aricola,  Malleus.  Mala'grina,  Pema,  and 
Pinna.     The  shells  of  the  Hammerheads 
{Malleua)  have  a  rough  resemblance  to 
the  imiilemciit   I'rom  which   they  derive 
their  name.     TLo  valves  are  nearly  equal, 
blackish,  and  simiewhat  wrinkkJ  on  the 
exterior,        often 
brilliantly  nacred 
in    the    interior. 
They  are  enlarged 
to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  hinge, 
fomliiig   jiroloiigfttions  on    each   side, 
which   give  th^m  the  fancied  resem- 
blance to  the  Hammerhead  (Fig.  1G3). 
At  the  Rame  time  they  grow  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  tt>  the  hinge,  which  gives 
something  approat^hing  the  hantUe  of 
the  implement, 

This   is   the   ilist  feature  which   a 
glance  at  iVii/i'eus  nllia  (Fig.  IG'2)  con- 
ng.i6j,  «.u™.v„i,;u„,i.un.rcK..      ^^^_    fYhc    liinge    is  without   teeth. 
having  instead  a  deep  conical  foesette  or  dimple,  for  the  rece]>tion  of  a 
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very  strong  ligament  which  acts  upon  the  valves.  The  animal  is 
contained  in  the  interior  of  the  shell,  its  mantle  fringed  by  very  small 
tentacular  appendages.  Only  six  actually  living  species  of  the  genera 
are  known,  which  are  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  of  the 
Austrahan  seas,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  beautiful  diaphanous  nacre  which  embellishes  the  interior  of 
so  many  ornamental  cabinets  are  principally  produced  by  the  animal 
inhabiting  the  Mdeagrina,  a  bivalve,  sometimes  designated  the  pinta- 
dine,  or  mother-of-pearl  shell.  This  bivalve  moors  itself  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  by  a  strong  byssus  of  a  brownish  colour.  The  door-posts 
of  the  shells  are  irregularly  rounded  in  their  young  days ;  they  are 
externally  hghtly  foliated,  and  ornamented  with  bands  of  green  and 
white,  which  spring  from  the  summit  in  rays,  and  afterwards  break 
off  into  two  or  three  slightly  scattered  branches.  In  old  age  they 
become  rugged  and  blackish.  The  shell  is  in  its  perfection  when 
about  eight  or  ten  years  old,  their  size  being  then  about  six  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  thickness  of  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter. 

Nacre  is  the  hard  and  brilliant  -substance  with  which  the  valves  of 
certain  shells  are  lined  in  the  interior.  This  substance  is  white, 
silky,  slightly  azure,  and  more  or  less  iridescent.  Most  of  the  bivalves 
are  supplied  with  nacre ;  some  of  them  even  yield  a  blue,  or  blue 
and  violet  pigment.  The  iridescent  Haliotis  iris,  for  instance,  is  an 
emerald-greenish  blue  of  changing  colour,  with  reflections  of  a  purple 
violet.  Turbo  argijrostomus  (Linnaeus)  presents  a  mouth  of  bright 
silvery  hue,  while  Turbo  chrijsostomus  appears  in  all  the  glory  of 
gold ;  but  the  Pintadine  yields  the  purest  white  nacre,  as  well  as  the 
most  uniform,  and  especially  the  thickest.  This  product  owes  its 
brilliant  and  delicate  appearance*  to  the  play  of  light  on  it  in  its 
highly-polished  state.  For  practical  purposes  the  nacre  is  separated 
from  the  shell  with  an  instrument ;  sometimes  all  the  exterior  part  of 
the  shell  being  dissolved  away  from  the  precious  substance,  leaving 
only  the  naked  bed  of  nacre. 

But  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  nacre-bearing  shells  is  the  pearl 
oyster  {Meleagrina  margaritifera),  the  exterior,  as  well  as  the  interior, 
of  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  164.  The  interior  of  the  shell  affords 
the  most  exquisite  pearls ;  the  Esterhazy  collection  of  jewels  afforded 
many  such  specimens.  This  shell  is  nearly  round,  and  greenish  in 
colour  on  the  outside ;  it  furnishes  at  once  the  finest  pearls,  under 
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iavotirable  circtunatances,  and  the  nacre  so  nseftil  in  many  indnatrial 
arte.  Fine  pearls  and  nacre  have,  in  short,  the  same  origin.  The 
nacie  invests  the  whole  interior  of  the  shell  of  Mdea^na  margariU' 
fera ;  being  the  same  secretion  which  in  the  pearl  has  assumed  the 


globular  form :  in  one  state  it  is  deposited  as  nacre  on  the  walls  of  the 
bivalve,  in  the  other  as  a  pearl  in  the  deshj  intfirior  of  the  animal. 
This  nacre  is  therefore  at  once  a  calcareous  and  homy  matter,  which 
the  animal  secretes,  and  which  it  attaches  to  the  interior  walls  of  the 


shell  during  the  several  periods  of  its  development.  Pearls  are  fonned 
of  the  same  substance,  only  in  place  of  being  deposited  upon  the 
valves  in  beds,  the  material  is  condensed  and  agglomerated  in  small 
spheroids,  which  develop  themselves  either  on  the  sorlaice  of  the 
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valves  or  in  the  fleshy  part;  of  the  mollusc.  Between  nacre  and 
pearls,  therefore,  there  is  only  the  difierence  of  the  form  of  deposition. 
Fig.  165  represents  the  pearl  oyster  with  calcareous  concretions  in 
various  states  of  progress. 

The  finest  pearls — solidified  drops  of  dew,  as  the  Orientals  term 
them  in  the  language  of  poetry — are  secretions  supposed  to  he  the 
result  of  disease  in  the  animal.  The  matter,  in  place  of  heing  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  valves  in  their  beds,  is  condensed  either  on  the 
centre  of  the  valves  or  in  the  interior  of  the  organ,  and  forms  a  more 
or  less  rounded  body.  The  pearls,  when  deposited  on  the  valves,  are 
generally  adherent ;  those  which  originate  in  the  body  of  the  animal 
are  always  free.  Generally  we  find  some  small  foreign  body  in  their 
centre  which  has  served  as  a  nucleus  to  the  concretion,  the  body 
being  perhaps  a  sterile  egg  of  the  mollusc,  the  egg  of  a  fish,  a 
rounded  animalcule,  a  grain  of  sand  even,  round  which  has  been 
deposited  in  concentric  layers  the  beautiful  and  much-prized  gem. 

The  Chinese,  and  other  Eastern  nations,  are  said  to  turn  this  fact  in 
the  natural  history  of  bivalves  to  practical  use  in  making  pearls  and 
cameos.  By  introducing  into  the  mantle  of  the  mollusc,  or  into  the 
interior  of  a  living  valve,  a  round  grain  of  sand,  glass,  or  metal,  they 
induce  a  deposit  which  in  time  yields  a  pearl,  in  the  one  case  free, 
and  in  the  other  adhering  to  the  shell.  In  some  cases  they  are  said 
to  be  produced  in  whole  chaplets  by  the  insertion  of  grains  of  quartz 
connected  by  a  string  into  the  mantle  of  a  species  of  Symphynota ; 
in  other  cases,  a  dozen  enamelled  figures  of  Buddha  seated  have  been 
produced  by  inserting  small  plates  of  embossed  metal  in  the  valves  of 
the  same  species. 

The  pearls  are  very  small  at  first ;  they  increase  by  annual  layers 
deposited  on  the  original  nucleus,  their  brilliancy  and  shade  of  colour 
varying  with  that  of  the  nacre  from  which  they  are  produced.  Some- 
times they  are  diaphanous,  silky,  lustrous,  and  more  or  less  irides- 
cent ;  occasionally  they  turn  out  dull,  obscure,  and  even  smoky. 

The  pearl  oyster  is  met  with  in  very  different  latitudes ;  they  are 
found  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  Arabian  coast,  and  in  Japan,  in 
the  American  seas,  and  on  the  shores  of  California,  and  in  the  islands 
of  the  South  Sea ;  but  the  most  important  fisheries  are  found  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  Ceylon,  and  other  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean.     The 
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Ceylon  fisheries  are  under  Government  inspection,  and  each  year, 
before  the  fisheries  commence,  an  official  inspection  of  the  coast  takes 
place.  Sometimes  the  fishing  is  undertaken  on  account  of  the  State, 
at  other  times  it  is  let  to  parties  of  speculators.  In  1804  the  pearl 
fishery  was  granted  to  a  capitalist  for  £120,000 ;  but,  to  avoid  im- 
poverishing all  the  beds  at  once,  the  same  part  of  the  gulf  is  not 
fished  every  year. 

The  great  fishery  for  mother-of-pearl  Pintadines  {Mdeagrina  mar- 
gariiifera)  takes  place  in  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  a  large  bay  to  the 
north-east  of  the  island ;  it  commences  in  the  month  of  February  or 
March,  and  continues  thirty  days,  taken  collectively,  and  occupies  two 
hundred  and  fifty  boats,  which  come  from  difierent  parts  of  the  coast ; 
they  reach  the  ground  at  daybreak,  the  time  being  indicated  by  a 
signal  gun.     Each  boat's  crew  consists  of  twenty  hands,  and  a  negro. 
The  rowers  are  ten  in  number.     The  divers  divide  themselves  into 
two  groups  of  five  men  each,  who  labour  and  rest  alternately  ;  they 
descend  from  forty  to  fifty  feet,  seventy  being  the  very  utmost  they 
can  accomplish,  and  eighty  seconds  the  lonp;est  period  the  best  divers 
can  remain  under  water,  the  ordinary  period  being  only  thirty  seconds. 
In  order  to  accelerate  their  descent,  a  large  stone  is  attached  to  a 
rope.     According  to  travellers  the  oars  are  used  to  rig  out  a  stage, 
across  which  planks  are  laid  over  both  sides  of  the  boat ;    to  this 
stage  the  diving-stone  is  suspended.     This  stone  is  in  the  form  of  a 
pyramid,  weighing  about  half-a-hundredweight ;  the  cord  which  sus- 
tains it  sometimes  carries  in  its  lower  parts  a  sort  of  stirrup  to  receive 
the  foot  of  the  diver.     At  the  moment  of  his  descent  he  places  his 
right  foot  in  this  stirrup,  or,  where  there  is  no  such  provision,  he 
rests  it  on  the  stone  with  the  cord  between  his  toes.     In  liia  left  foot 
he  holds  the  net  which  is  to  receive  the  bivalves ;  then,  seizing  with 
his  right  hand  a  signal-cord  conveniently  arranged  for  his  purpose, 
and  pressing  his  nostrils  with  the  left  hand,  he  dives,  holding  himself 
vertically,  and  balancing  himself  over  his  foot. 

Each  diver  is  naked,  except  the  band  of  calico  wliich  surrounds  the 
loins.  Having  reached  the  bottom,  he  withdraws  his  foot  from  the 
stone,  which  ascends  immediately  to  the  stage.  The  diver  throws 
himself  on  his  face,  and  begins  to  gather  all  the  pintadines  within  hw 
reach,  placing  them  in  his  net.  When  he  wishes  to  ascend  he  pulls 
the  signal  cord,  and  is  drawn  up  with  all  possible  expedition. 
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A  good  diver,  we  have  said,  seldom  remains  more  than  thirty 
seconds  under  water  at  one  time ;  but  he  repeats  the  operation  three 
or  four,  and,  in  favourable  circumstances,  even  fifteen  or  twenty  times. 
The  labour  is  extremely  severe.  On  returning  to  the  boat  they  some- 
times discharge  water  tinged  with  blood  by  the  mouth,  nose,  and  ears. 
They  are  also  exposed  to  great  danger  firom  sharks,  which  lie  in  wait 
for  and  frequently  devour  the  unhappy  divers. 

They  continue  to  fish  till  mid-day,  when  a  second  gun  gives  the 
signal  to  cease.  The  proprietors  wait  on  shore  for  their  boats,  in 
order  to  superintend  their  discharge,  which  must  take  place  before 
night  sets  in,  in  order  to  prevent  concealment  and  robbery. 

In  past  times  the  Ceylon  fisheries  were  very  valuable.  In  1797 
they  are  said  to  have  produced  £144,000,  and  in  1798  as  much  as 
£192,000.  In  1802  the  fisheries  were  farmed  for  £120,000 ;  but  for 
many  years  the  banks  have  been  less  productive,  and  are  now  said  to 
yield  only  the  sum  of  £20,000  per  annum. 

The  natives  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  those  of  the  Chinese  coast,  of 
Japan,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  all  abandon  themselves  to  the 
pearl  fishery,  the  produce  being  estimated  to  realize  at  least  £800,000. 
Fisheries  analogous  to  those  of  Ceylon  take  place  on  the  Persian  coast, 
on  the  Arabian  Gulf,  along  the  coast  of  Muscat,  and  in  the  Bed  Sea. 

In  these  countries  the  pearl  fishing  does  not  commence  till  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  the  sea  being  at  that  time  calmer  than 
in  other  months  of  the  year.  Arrived  on  their  fishing-ground,  the 
fishermen  range  their  barques  at  a  proper  distance  from  each  other,  and 
cast  anchor  in  water  from  eight  to  nine  fathoms  deep.  The  process 
is  pursued  here  in  a  very  simple  manner.  "When  about  to  descend 
the  divers  pass  a  cord,  the  extremity  of  which  communicates  with  a 
bell  placed  in  the  barque,  under  the  armpits ;  they  put  cotton  in  their 
ears,  and  press  the  nostrils  together  with  a  piece  of  wood  or  horn ; 
they  close  their  mouths  hermetically,  attach  a  heavy  stone  to  their 
feet,  and  at  once  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  they  gather 
indiscriminately  all  shells  within  their  reach,  which  they  throw  into  a 
bag  suspended  round  the  haunches.  "When  they  require  to  breathe 
they  sound  the  bell,  and  immediately  they  are  assisted  in  their 
ascent. 

On  the  oyster-banks  off  the  Isle  of  Bahrein  the  pearl  fishery  pro- 
duces about  £240,000 ;  and  if  we  add  to  this  the  addition  furnished 
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by  the  other  fisheries  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  snm  total  yielded  by 
the  Arabian  coast  would  probably  not  fall  short  of  £350,000. 

In  South  America  similar  fisheries  exist.  Before  the  Mexican 
conquest  the  pearl  fisheries  were  located  between  Acapulco  and  the 
Gulf  of  Tehuantepec ;  subsequently  they  were  established  round  the 
Islands  of  Cubagua,  Margarita,  and  Panama.  The  results  became 
so  fuU  of  promise  that  populous  cities  were  not  slow  to  raise  them- 
selves round  these  several  places. 

Under  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  America  sent  to  Spain  pearls  valued  at 
£160,000 ;  in  the  present  day  they  are  estimated  to  be  worth  £60,000. 
In  the  places  mentioned,  the  divers  descend  into  the  sea  quite  naked ; 
they  remain  there  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  seconds,  during  which 
space  they  can  only  secure  two  or  three  pintadines.  They  dive  in 
this  way  a  dozen  times  in  succession,  which  gives  an  average  of 
between  thirty  and  forty  bivalves  to  each  diver. 

The  bivalve  is  carried  on  shore,  and  piled  up  on  mats  of  Espartero 
grass.  The  mollusc  dies,  and  soon  becomes  decomposed ;  it  requires 
ten  days  to  be  thoroughly  disorganized.  When  in  a  thoroughly 
corrupt  state,  they  are  thrown  into  reservoirs  of  sea-water,  when  they 
are  opened,  washed,  and  handed  over  to  the  dealers.  The  valves 
furnish  nacre,  and  the  pareachyma  the  pearls. 

The  valves  are  cleansed,  and  piled  up  in  tuns  or  casks ;  by  raising 
their  external  surface  plates  of  nacre  are  obtained  more  or  less  thick, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  mollusc. 

Nacre  of  three  kinds  are  distinguishable  in  commerce :  silver-faced, 
bastard  white,  and  bastard  black.  The  first  are  sold  in  cases  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  ;  tliey  are 
brought  from  the  Indies,  from  China,  and  Peru.  The  ships  of 
various  nations  import  these  shells  as  ballast.  The  second  is  delivered 
in  casks  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  poimds  weight ;  it  is  a  yellowish 
white,  and  sometimes  greenish ;  sometimes  red,  blue,  and  green. 

Pearls  form  by  far  the  most  important  product  of  the  animal. 
When  they  are  adherent  to  the  valves  they  are  detached  with  pincers  ; 
but,  habitually,  they  are  found  in  the  parenchyma  of  tlie  animal.  In 
this  case  the  substance  is  boiled,  and  afterwards  sifted,  in  order  to  ()1>- 
tain  the  most  minute  of  the  pearls ;  for  those  of  considerable  size  are 
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sometimes  overlooked  in  the  first  operation.  Months  after  the  mollusc 
is  putrified,  miserable  Indians  may  be  observed  busying  themselves 
with  the  corrupt  mass,  in  search  of  small  pearls  which  may  have  been 
overlooked  by  the  workmen. 

The  pearls  adherent  to  the  valve  are  more  or  less  irregular  in  their 
shape ;  they  are  sold  by  weight.  Those  found  in  the  body  of  the 
animal,  and  isolated,  are  called  virgin  pearls,  or  paragons.  They  are 
globular,  ovoid,  or  pyriform,  and  are  sold  by  the  individual  pearl.  In 
cleaning  them,  they  are  gathered  together  in  a  heap  in  a  bag  and 
worked  with  powdered  nacre,  in  order  to  render  them  perfectly  pure 
in  colour  and  round  in  shape,  and  give  them  a  polish  ;  finally,  they  are 
passed  through  a  series  of  copper  sieves,  in  order  to  size  them.  These 
sieves,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  are  made  so  as  to  be  inserted  one 
within  the  other,  each  being  pierced  with  holes,  which  determine  the 
size  of  the  pearl  and  the  commercial  number  which  is  to  distinguish  it. 
Thus,  the  sieve  No.  20  is  pierced  with  twenty  holes.  No.  50  with  fifty 
holes,  and  so  on  up  to  No.  1000,  which  is  pierced  wifh  that  number  of 
holes.  The  pearls  which  are  retained  in  Nos.  20  to  80,  said  to  be  mi7/, 
are  pearls  of  the  first  order.  Those  which  pass  and  are  retained  be- 
tween Nos.  100  to  800  are  vivadoe,  or  pearls  of  the  second  order ;  and 
those  which  pass  through  all  the  others  and  are  retained  in  No.  1000 
belong  to  the  class  todj  or  seed  pearls,  and  are  of  the  third  order. 

They  are  afterwards  threaded ;  the  small  and  medium-sized  pearls 
on  white  or  blue  silk,  arranged  in  rows,  and  tied  with  ribbon  into  a 
top-knot  of  blue  or  red  silk,  in  which  condition  they  are  exposed  for 
sale  in  rows,  assorted  according  to  their  colours  and  quaUty.  The 
small  or  seed  pearls  are  sold  by  measure  or  weight. 

In  America  the  bivalve  is  opened  with  a  knife,  Uke  the  common 
edible  oyster,  and  the  pearl  is  obtained  by  breaking  up  the  mollusc 
between  the  finger  and  thumb  without  waiting  for  its  decomposition ; 
nor  is  it  boiled.  This  is  a  much  longer  and  less  certain  process  than 
that  pursued  in  the  East;  but  the  pearls  are  preserved  in  greater 
freshness  by  the  process — for  the  nacre  of  the  dead  shells  is  less 
brilliant  than  that  of  those  which  have  been  suddenly  killed^  and  at 
once  separated  from  the  soft  parts. 

Some  few  pearls  have  become  historical,  from  their  size  and  beauty. 
A  pearl  from  Panama,  in  the  form  of  a  pear,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
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figl^oiL^^  0gg,  was  preBented  in  1579  to  Philip  11.,  King  of  Spain :  it 
was  yalued  at  £4000.  ALady  of  Madrid  possessed  an  American  peail 
in  1605  valued  at  81,000  dncals. 

The  Pope  Leo  X.  purchased  a  pearl  of  a  Venetian  jeweller  fiur 
£14,000.  Another  was  presented  to  the  Saltan  Soliman  the  Gbeat  by 
the  Venetian  Bepnblic  Talned  at  £16,000.  Jnlins  Caesar,  who  was  a 
great  admirer  of  pearls,  presented  one  to  Senrilia  which  was  valued  at 
a  million  of  sesterces,  abont  £48,000  of  our  money. 

There  is  no  data  for  the  rolame  or  value  of  the  two  famous  pearls 
of  Cleopatra;  one  of  these  which  the  queen  is  said  to  have  capriciously 
dissolved  in  vinegar  and  drank — Heavens  preserve  us  from  such  a 
draught ! — ^is  said  by  some  authors  to  have  been  worth  £60,000;  the 
other  was  divided  into  two  parts,  and  suspended  one  half  from  each 
ear  of  the  Capitoline  Venus.  Another  pearl  was  purchased  at  Cali£a 
by  the  traveller  Tavemi^,  and  is  said  to  have  been  sold  by  him  to  the 
ffliah  of  Persia  for  the  enormous  price  of  £180,000. 

A  prince  of  Muscat  possessed  a  pearl  so  extremely  valuable — not  on 
account  ci  its  size,  for  it  was  only  twelve  carats,  but  because  it  was  so 
clear  and  transparent  that  daylight  was  seen  through  it — ^he  refused 
£4000  for  it. 

In  the  Zozema  Museum  at  Moscow  there  is  a  pearl,  called  the 
"  Pilgrim,"  which  is  quite  diaphanous ;  it  is  globular  in  form,  and 
weighs  nearly  twenty-four  carats.  It  is  said  that  the  pearl  in  the 
crown  of  Budolph  II.  weighed  thirty  carats,  and  was  as  large  as  a 
pear.     This  size,  besides  being  indefinite,  is  more  than  doubtful 

The  shahs  of  Persia  actually  possess  a  string  of  pearls,  each  indi- 
vidual of  which  is  nearly  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut.  The  value  of  this 
striog  of  jewels  is  inestimable. 

At  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1855,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  exhibited 
some  magnificent  pearls ;  and  on  the  same  occasion  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  exhibited  a  collection  of  408  pearls,  each  weighing  over 
nine  pennyweights,  all  of  perfect  form  and  of  the  finest  water.  The 
Bomans  were  passionately  fond  of  pearls,  and  they  have  transmitted 
their  taste  to  the  Eastern  nations,  who  attach  notions  of  great 
grandeur  and  wealth  to  the  possessor  of  large  and  brilliant  peark. 

The  genus  Ptnna,  so  called  by  Linnaeus,  from  one  of  the  species 
which  was  so  designated  from  the  resemblance  of  its  byssus  to  the 


r  plumelet  vildcii  the  Boman  soldiers  attached  to  the  helmet. 
I'rench  naturalista  name  them  Jamhonneau,  from  their  singular  resem- 
blance  to  a  dried  ham  (Figs,  166  and  167),  their  brown,  smoky  colour 
not  a  little  aiding  the  resemblance.  This  shell  is  fibrous,  homy,  very 
thin  and  fragile,  compressed,  regnlar,  and  equivalve,  triangularly 
pointed  in  front,  round  or  truncated  behind.  The  hinge  is  linear, 
straight,  and  without  teeth ;    the  ligament,  in  great  part  internal, 


niu  rndli  CUnnsDa). 


1  DlETlna  (Loinarc]!). 


oconpies  more  than  half  the  anterior  half  of  the  dorsal  edge  of  the 
shell,  forming  a  straight  elongated  fossette. 

The  animal  is  thick,  elongated,  with  mantle  open  behind,  presenting 
a  conical  furrowed  foot,  bearing  a  considerable  byesns. 

The  Pinnx  are  found  in  almost  every  sea,  and  at  various  depths ; 
they  are  constantly  attached  by  their  byssus,  and  in  a  vertical  position, 
the  larger  side  of  their  shell  being  uppermost.  They  assemble  on 
sandy  bottoms  in  considerable  numbers.  The  byssus  has  in  all  agea 
fixed  the  attention  of  the  Mediterranean  fishermen  upon  these  curious 
shelb.  With  its  tuft  of  fine  silky  hairs,  six  or  seven  inches  in  length, 
of  a  fine  reddisb-brown  hue,  articles  of  luinry  are  formed,  which 
are  oft«n  mentioned  by  the  Latin  writers.  The  threads  of  the  byssus, 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  unalterable  colour,  were  formed  by  both 
Crieeks  and  Bomans  into  a  fabric  to  which  there  is  nothing  analogous 
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in  the  world.     The  Maltese  and  Ifeapolitans  still  fashion  soft  tisesa 
from  it,  but  the  stuffs  so  mana&ctnred  are  pure  objects  of  curiosity. 
Twelve  Bpecies  are  described  as  living  in  the  several  seas.     Ptmu 


riDU  DoUll),  wttti  iu  brm«  (UmwtM). 

nofci'/i's  (Fig.  1G9),  the  byssna  of  which  ivas  employed  in  the  ancient 
Neiipolitan  inJustrj',  inlmbita  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Pinna 
hullata,  Swainson  (Fig.  1C8),  is  also  a  well-known  species. 

OSTBEIDS. 

Our  twenty-first  family,  Oatreidae,  contains  Lima,  Spondylus,  Pecteo, 
Anomia,  and  the  all-important  oyster.  The  common  oyster,  Oatrea 
edulis,  is  found  in  all  seas.  It  is  unequally  valved,  modified  in  shape 
by  the  form  of  the  submarine  body  to  which  it  happens  to  be  attached. 
The  lower  or  adherent  valve  is  concave,  always  the  largest ;  the 
upper  one  thin,  usually  fiat ;  the  shell  is  lamellar,  rough  eitcmaUy, 
and  seems  to  he  composed  of  broken  layers,  adhering  slightly  to  each 
other,  as  if  the  successive  layers  had  been  built  up  from  i^ithin,  and 
each  succeeding  layer  was  an  enlai^enient  upon  its  predecessor. 
The  hinge  which  unites  the  valves  is  an  elastic  toothless  ligament 
placed  behind  the  centre,  wliich  opens  the  valves. 
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The  interior  surface  of  the  valves  is  smooth  and  white,  diaphanous 
or  pearly  towards  the  centre,  but  near  the  back  an  oval  or  rounded 
impression  may  be  observed,  to  which  a  thick  and  whitish  fleshy  body 
is  attached.  This  is  the  central  muscle  which  draws  the  valves 
together,  hermetically  closing  them  upon  the  animal.  This  muscle 
is  cut  through  in  the  process  of  opening  the  oyster. 

The  animal  has  no  power  of  locomotion ;  its  foot  is  very  small  and 
often  wanting,  no  syphon,  but  lies  with  its  mouth  open,  and  slightly 
attached  to  the  shell.  The  shell  itself  is  always  adherent,  as  if  sol- 
dered to  the  rock  or  other  submarine  body,  the  point  of  adherence 
being  near  the  summit  of  the  lower  valve,  at  the  part  called  the  hed. 

Let  us  suppose  the  oyster  opened  by  the  double  dissection  of  the 
ligament  of  the  central  muscle  and  of  the  abductor  valves.  When 
displayed  before  our  eyes,  we  see  in  the  bottom  of  the  shell  a  flattened, 
shapeless  animal,  semi-transparent,  greyish,  and  somewhat  oval- 
shaped.  The  gastronomist,  who  seldom  sees  beyond  his  nose,  thinks 
that  in  spite  of  its  culinary  merits  the  oyster  belongs  to  the  lowest 
rank  of  animal  existence ;  but  he  deceives  himself,  and  does  not  know 
how  complex  and  delicate  is  the  organization  of  the  humble  bivalve. 
The  animal  is  enveloped  in  a  sort  of  smooth,  thin,  contractile  tissue 
called  the  mantle,  which  folds  round  it,  presenting  two  lobes,  separated 
on  the  greatest  part  of  its  circumference,  and  forming  a  sort  of  hood, 
the  summit  of  which  abuts  upon  the  hinge  of  the  bivalve.  The  edges 
of  this  mantle  are  fringed  with  very  small  ciUa,  which  the  creature 
can  extend  and  draw  back  at  pleasure,  and  which  seem  to  be  gifted 
with  a  certain  amount  of  sensibility.  It  is  this  mantle  which  secretes 
and  deposits  the  calcareous  matter  which  forms  the  shell,  each  plate  of 
which  is  an  enlargement  on  the  preceding  one,  until  it  constitutes  a 
pyramid  of  thin  convex  lamellae. 

At  the  point  where  the  lobes  of  the  mantle  meet,  near  the  summit 
of  the  valve,  is  the  mouth  of  the  animal,  with  its  thin  membranous 
lips.  This  organ  is  large  and  dilatable,  and  is  accompanied  by  four 
flat  triangular  pieces,  by  means  of  which  the  animal  introduces  its 
food  into  the  stomachal  cavity. 

A  very  short  gullet  is  attached  to  the  mouth,  which  leads  to  a 
pear-shaped  stomach.  After  this  stomach  comes  a  slender  sinuous 
intestine,  which,  leading  obliquely  towards  the  interior,  descends  a 
little,  then  reascends,  passes  behind  the  stomachal  cavity,  nearly  on 
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%  leyel  wiili  the  moaUi,  croflsing  its  fiist  path  in  Grder  to  leach  Qua 
posterior  face  of  the  addnctor  musde,  in  the  centre  of  which  it 
tenninates  with  a  free  opening.  The  stomach  and  intestines  are 
snnonnded  on  all  sides  hy  the  liyer,  which  alone  constitutes  a  notable 
portion  of  the  mass  of  organs.  This  liyer  is  of  a  hlactiflh  colour, 
pervaded  with  a  deep  yeUow  liquid,  which  is  the  bile.  Thus  the 
stomach  and  intestines  of  the  oyster  are  snrronnded  by  the  liver;  the 
month  is  connected  with  the  stomach,  and  the  intestines  open  in  the 
back. 

The  heart  of  the  oyster  is  placed  under  the  liyer,  and  is  surrounded 
closely  by  the  terminal  part  of  the  intestines.  It  is  composed,  like 
the  same  organ  in  the  superior  animal,  of  two  distinct  cavities,  an 
auricle  and  Ventricle.  From  the  ventricle  issues  a  vessel,  which  is 
divided  into  three  distinct  canals.  One  of  these  carries  the  blood 
towards  the  mouth  and  tentacles ;  another  carries  it  towards  the  liyer ; 
the  kst  distributes  the  nourishing  fluid  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  The 
blood  of  the  oyster  is  limpid  and  colourless;  it  passes  successively 
from  the  auricle  of  the  heart,  where  it  is  vivified,  into  the  ventride, 
and  from  this  last  cavity  into  the  great  vessel  of  which  we  spoke, 
which  distributes  it  into  the  interior  of  the  animal. 

The  oyster  thus  possesses  a  true  circulation;  not  that  double 
system  which  characterises  the  mammals,  and  which  includes  arterial 
and  pulmonary  action,  but  a  simple  circulation,  as  it  exists  in  fishes 
and  many  other  animals.  It  breathes  also  in  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
after  the  manner  of  fishes,  being,  like  the  fish,  provided  with  organs 
caUed  gills  or  branchias,  whose  function  is  to  separate  the  oxygen  dis- 
solyed  in  the  water  from  its  other  ingredients ;  these  branchilip,  which 
are  placed  imder  the  mantle,  consist  of  a  double  series  of  very  delicate 
canals,  placed  close  together,  uot  unlike  the  teeth  of  a  fine  comb. 

Having  no  head,  the  oyster  can  have  no  brain  ;  the  nerves  originate 
near  the  mouth,  where  a  great  ganglion  is  visible,  whence  issues  a 
pair  of  nerves  which  distribute  themselves  in  the  regions  of  the 
stomach  and  liyer,  terminating  in  a  second  ganglion,  situated  behind 
the  liver.  The  first  nervous  branch  distributes  its  sensibility  to  the 
mouth  and  tentacles ;  the  second,  to  the  respiratory  branchiie. 

With  organs  of  the  senses  oysters  are  unprovided.  Condemned  to 
a  sedentary  life,  riveted  to  a  rock  whero  they  have  been  rooted,  as  it 
were,  in  their  in£uicy,  they  neither  see  nor  hear;  touch  appears 
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to  be  their  only  sense,  and  that  is  placed  in  the  tentacles  of  the 
month. 

The  mode  of  reproduction  in  these  creatures  is  very  peculiar.  The 
oyster  unites  in  itself  the  functions  of  both  sexes.  In  the  same  organ 
are  found  the  eggs — called  spat — and  the  mobile  corpuscles  intended 
to  fertilize  them. 

The  eggs  are  yellowish  in  colour,  and  exist  in  prodigious  numbers 
in  each  individual.  We  are  assured  that  an  oyster  may  carry  as  many 
as  two  millions  of  eggs !  Nature  always  makes  ample  provision  for 
the  preservation  of  species ;  but  in  spite  of  the  most  ample  provision 
here  displayed,  man,  in  his  reckless  and  wasteful  gluttony,  has  all  but 
defeated  Nature.  A  tyro  can  compute  how  many  individuals  a  bank 
of  oysters  reckoned  at  twenty  thousand  would  produce,  at  the  rate  of 
two  millions,  or  eight  hundred  thousand,  as  other  authorities  assert, 
from  each  one  annually,  and  it  will  amount  to  an  incredible  number — 
in  fact,  each  would  multiply  itself  by  millions  in  three  years ;  and  yet, 
thanks  to  our  improvident  management,  they  get  scarcer  every  year. 

The  spawning  season  is  usually  from  the  month  of  June  to  the  end 
of  September :  during  this  season  the  oysters  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
folds  of  the  mantle.  During  the  period  of  incubation  the  eggs  remain 
surrounded  by  mucous  matter,  which  is  necessary  to  their  develop- 
ment, the  whole  having  the  appearance  of  a  thick  cream — this  milky 
appearance  being  due  to  the  accumulated  mass  of  ova  surrounded  by 
the  mucus :  this  mass  undergoes  various  changes  of  colour  while  losing 
its  fluidity,  becoming  successively  yellowish,  greyish,  brown,  and  violet, 
a  condition  which  indicates  the  near  termination  of  the  embryo  state, 
for  the  oysters  do  not,  like  many  other  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  leave 
their  ova ;  they  incubate  them  in  the  folds  of  their  mantle,  and  only 
discharge  them  when  they  can  live  without  the  maternal  protection. 
Nothing  is  more  curious  to  witness  than  a  bank  of  oysters  at  the 
spawning  season.  Every  adult  individual  of  which  it  is  composed 
throws  out  its  phalanx  of  progeny.  A  hving  dust  is  seen  to  exhale 
from  the  oyster  bank,  troubling  the  water  and  giving  it  a  thick  cloudy 
appearance,  which  disseminates  itself  little  by  little  in  the  liquid,  until 
it  dissipates  and  loses  itself  far  from  its  focus  of  production.  The  spat 
is  soon  scattered  far  and  wide  by  the  waves ;  and  unless  the  young 
oyster  finds  some  sohd  body  to  which  it  can  attach  itself,  it  falls  an 
inevitable  victim   to  the  larger  animals  which  prey  upon  it.     In 
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this  its  infant  state,  when  it  has  jnat  left  the  protection  of  the  parent 
shell,  the  microscope  reveals  the  yonng  bivalve,  with  ita  shell  pet&et, 
having  an  apparatus  which  is  also  a  swimming  pad,  r^dy  to 
adhere  to  the  first  Bohd  body  which  the  corrent  drives  it  agaiul 
This  pad  or  cnabiim 
(which  is  repre- 
sented in  Rg.  170) 
is  furnished  with 
vibratile  cilia,  dis- 
posed ronnd  the 
yonng  shell  Aided 
by  the  powerM  ad- 
doctor  moscles,  with 
which  it  is  also  provided,  this  cushion  is  projected  throngh  the  water 
at  the  will  of  the  young  inhabitant,  which  has  every  facility  for  the 
purpose :  it  is  even  said  to  swim  about  near  the  mother,  before  final 
dismissal  from  the  maternal  protection,  seeking  shelter  at  the  least 
alarm  between  the  valves  of  the  parent  shell.  The  pad  disappears 
after  the  young  oyster  has  finally  attached  itself  k*  a  permanent  bed 
of  its  own. 

Before  this  period  of  its  life  arrives,  however,  many  are  the  dangers 
to  which  it  is  exposed :  its  enemies  are  numerous ;  they  he  in  ambosh 
for  it  in  every  cranny !  It  has  to  guard  itself  against  eddies  and 
currents,  which  would  drive  it  oat  to  sea,  and  mud  banks,  in  which  it 
would  be  smothered.  Cniataceann,  worms,  ani  polyps,  with  other 
equally  voracious  marine  inhabitants,  prey  upon  it.  Last,  but  not  least, 
come  the  terrible  and  multiplied  engines  of  the  eager  fisherman — 
and  we  readily  comprehend  why  the  oyster  is  provided  with  su^h 
accumulated  mas.=es  of  ova. 

If  the  youni:;  bivalve  is  fortunate  enough  to  escape  all  the  snares 
and  dangers  we  have  enumerated,  it  grows  rapidly.  It  is  quite  micro- 
scopic at  the  perioil  of  its  discharge  from  the  p:irent  shell ;  at  one  month 
it  is  of  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  at  the  end  of  six  months  it  is  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch,  a  year  after  its  birth  an  inch  and  a  half  to 
two  inches,  and  finally,  at  the  end  of  three  years  it  has  becume  mer- 
cbandi?e ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  in  a  state  to  be  sent  to  the  jmrks  for 
preservation  and  feeding.  In  Fig.  171  we  see  a  group  of  oysters,*  of 
*  Wcgivc  tliia  iUnitntioD  as  Tpprcecnting  Ihc  compiirutiTp  ilzcot  tie  ovstersul 
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TarioTi9  ages,  attached  to  ft  piece  of  wood ;  a  being  oyBtera  of  twelve  to 
fifteen  months,  b  five  or  six  months,  c  three  to  fijot  months,  n  one  to 
two  mouths,  and  £  oysters  twenty  days  after  hirth. 


Uockof  wood. 


The  species  of  oysters  nsnally  eaten  are  the  common  oyster  (Oslrea 
edulis,  Linn.)  of  our  own  coasts  and  the  opposite  shore,  and  the 


'lifferont  agce :  but  it  is  necpasary  b 
ta  tlie  block  bjr  mains  of  glue  fur  i 
the  bnck  of  tli«  rouniied  shf  11  neai  t 


atale  that  the  specimeDi  nere  aitiQi:!ittl;  attncbcd 
xhibitioQ.  Ojetera  alwaya  attach  tlienuelTes  by 
'  the  binge,  a»  •tated  at  p.  363. 
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borsefoot  oyster  (0.  hippopuSy  Linn.).  On  the  Mediterranean  coast 
are  the  rose-coloured  oyster  (0.  rosacea^  Favanue),  and  the  milkj 
oyster  (0.  lacteola,  Moquin-Tandon),  besides  the  small  and  littb- 
known  crested  oyster  (0.  cridaia,  Bom),  and  the  folded  oyster 
(0.  plica  fa,  Chemnitz).  On  the  Corsican  coast  is  the  oyster  called 
foliate  (0.  lamellosa,  Brocchi). 

There  are  two  principal  varieties  of  the  common  oyster  dredged  qd 
the  French  coast,  which  differ  in  size  and  delicacy  of  fiayonr.  These 
are  the  Cancale  and  Ostend  oyster.  When  the  first  has  been  fed  for 
some  time  in  the  oyster  park,  and  has  assumed  its  greenish  hue,  it  is 
designated  the  Marenna  oyster,  from  "  the  park "  so  named  in  the 
Bay  of  Seudre.     Of  this  green  colour  we  shall  speak  elsewhere. 

Who  believed  Uncle  Jack  when  he  told  us  in  our  youth  of  oysters 
growing  on  trees,  and  oysters  so  large  that  they  required  to  be  carved 
like  a  round  of  beef— of  oysters  on  the  Coromandel  coast  as  large  as 
soup-plates  ?  Nevertheless  Uncle  Jack's  stories  were  true :  there  are 
oysters  which  require  carving,  and  oysters  have  been  plucked  off  trees. 
In  some  parts  of  America  they  grow  very  large.  Virginia  possesses 
nearly  two  million  acres  of  oyster-beds.  The  sea-board  of  Georgia  is 
famed  for  its  immense  supplies;  the  whole  coast  of  Long  Ldand, 
extending  to  a  hundred  and  fifteen  miles,  is  occupied  with  them,  and 
all  over  the  States  evidence  is  to  be  seen  of  the  estimate  in  which  the 
favoured  bivalve  is  held  by  the  American  people. 

Natural  oyster-beds  are  found  in  ba)«,  estuaries,  and  other  sheltered 
sinuosities  of  the  coast,  with  shelving  and  not  too  rocky  bottoms, 
such  places  being,  according  to  the  natural  law  of  production,  favour- 
able for  the  increase  of  the  colony.  Such  banks  abound  in  every  sea. 
In  Franco  the  oyster-beds  of  Rochelle,  of  Rochefort,  the  Isles  of  Re 
and  Oleron,  the  Bay  of  St.  Brieuc,  of  Cancale,  and  Granville,  are 
famous  for  the  quality  of  their  produce. 

On  the  Danish  coast  there  are  from  forty  to  fifty  oyster-banks, 
situated  on  the  west  coast  of  Schleswig ;  the  best  bed  lying  between  the 
small  isles  of  Sylt,  Amron,  Fohr,  Pelworm,  and  Nordstrand.  At  the 
point  of  Jutland,  and  opposite  Shagen,  beds  less  productive  are  found. 

The  great  oyster-beds  of  England  extend  from  Gravesend,  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Thames  and  Medway,  along  the  Kentish  coast  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  estuary  of  the  Colne  and  other  rivers  on  the  Essex  coast. 
The  Frith  of  Forth  is  also  famous  for  its  oyster-beds,  extending  from 
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Preston  Pans  far  up  the  estuary  of  the  river ;  but,  curiously  enough, 
all  these  great  banks,  without  exception,  have  been  impoverished,  and 
all  but  exhausted,  by  improvident  dredging,  in  spite  of  the  "  close 
season  "  which  has  always  existed,* 

"  He  was  a  bold  man  who  first  ate  an  oyster,"  has  been  said  before. 
The  name  of  the  courageous  individual  has  not  been  recorded,  but 
Mr.  Bertram,  in  his  "  Harvest  of  the  Sea,"  tells  us  a  legend  concerning 
him  :  "  Once  upon  a  time," —it  must  have  been  a  long  time  ago, — "  a 
man  of  melancholy  mood  was  walking  by  the  shores  of  a  picturesque 
estuary,  listening  to  the  monotonous  murmur  of  the  sad  sea-waves, 
when  he  espied  a  very  old  and  ugly  oyster-shell  all  coated  over  with 
parasites  and  sea-weeds.  It  was  so  unprepossessing  that  he  kicked 
it  with  his  foot,  and  the  animal,  astonished  at  receiving  such  rude 
treatment  on  its  own  domain,  gaped  wide  with  indignation,  prepara- 
tory to  closing  its  bivalve  still  more  tightly.  Seeing  the  beautiful 
cream-coloured  layers  that  shone  within  the  shelly  covering,  and 
fancying  that  the  interior  of  the  shell  itself  must  be  beautiful,  he  lifted 
up  the  aged  *  native '  for  further  examination,  inserting  his  finger  and 
thumb  within  the  valves.  The  irate  mollusc,  thinking,  no  doubt, 
that  this  was  meant  as  a  further  insult,  snapped  its  pearly  door 
down  upon  his  finger,  causing  him  considerable  pain.  After  releasing 
his  wounded  digit,  our  inquisitive  gentleman  very  naturally  put  it  in 
his  mouth.  *  Dehghtful !'  exclaimed  he,  opening  wide  his  eyes ; 
*  what  is  this  ?'  and  again  he  sucked  his  finger.  Then  the  great 
truth  flashed  upon  him  that  he  had  found  out  a  new  delight — had,  in 
fact,  achieved  the  most  important  discovery  ever  made.  He  proceeded 
at  once  to  realize  the  thought.  With  a  stone  he  opened  the  oyster  s 
stronghold,  and  gingerly  tried  a  piece  of  the  mollusc  itself.  *  Deli- 
cious r  he  exclaimed ;  and  there  and  then,  with  no  other  condiment 
than  its  own  juice,  with  no  accompaniment  of  foaming  brown  stout 
or  pale  ChabUs  to  wash 'it  down,  no  newly-cut,  well-buttered  brown 
bread,  did  that  soUtary  anonymous  man  inaugurate  the  first  oyster 
banquet." 

*  The  cause  of  the  present  scarcity  of  oysters  is  a  much-vexed  question.  Mr.  Frank 
Buckland,  tlie  greatest  living  authority  on  oyster  and  fifih  culture,  attributes  it  to 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  at  the  critical  period  when  the  spat  is  newly  formed, 
rather  than  to  over-dredging. — Ei>* 
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Another  story  makes  the  act  of  eating  the  first  oyster  a  pnnish- 
ment.    The  poetaster  also  had  his  views  on  the  subject : 

"  Tlie  man  had  sure  a  palate  covered  o'er 
With  brass,  or  steel,  that  on  the  rocky  sbore 
First  broke  the  oozy  oyster's  pearly  coat, 
And  risked  the  living  morsel  down  his  throat." 

And  ever  since  .men  have  gone  on  eating  oysters.  Emperors  and 
poets,  princes  and  priests,  pontiffs  and  statesmen,  orators  and  painten, 
have  feasted  on  the  favoured  bivalve. 

Man  has  made  use  of  the  oyster  from  the  most  remote  antiquity. 
Among  the  debris  of  festivals  which  precede  by  ages  the  epoch  of 
written  history,  oyster-shells  are  found.  On  the  "  midden  heaps  "  of 
northern  Europe  they  are  often  discovered,  mingling  with  other  rubbish 
and  with  stone  implements,  evidently  the  refuse  of  very  ancient 
feasts.  We  have  all  read  of  the  classic  feasts  of  the  Bomans,  which 
began  with  oysters  brought  from  fabulous  distances.  Vitellius  ate 
oysters  all  day  long,  and  the  idea  prevailed  that  he  could  eat  a 
thousand.  Calisthenes,  the  philosopher,  was  a  passionate  oyster  eater; 
so  was  Caligula;  Seneca  the  wise  could  eat  his  hundred,  and  the 
great  Cicero  did  not  despise  the  savoury  bivalve.  Lucullus  had  sea- 
water  brought  to  his  villa  from  the  shores  of  the  Campania,  in  which  be 
bred  them  in  great  abundance  for  the  use  of  his  guests.  To  another 
Boman,  Sergius  Grata,  we  owe  the  original  idea  of  the  oyster-park. 
He  invented  the  oyster-pond,  in  which  he  bred  oysters,  not  for  his 
own  table,  but  for  profit. 

Among  modem  celebrities  whose  love  of  oysters  is  recorded,  we  may 
mention  Louis  XL,  who  feasted  the  learned  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne 
once  a  year  on  oysters.  Another  Louis  invested  hia  cook  with  an 
order  of  nobility,  in  reward  for  his  skill  in  cooking  them.  Cervantes 
loved  oysters,  although  he  satirized  oyster  dealers.  Marshal  Turgot 
used  to  eat  a  hundred  or  two  just  to  whet  his  appetite.  Bousseau, 
Helvetius,  Diderot,  the  Abbe  Baynal,  and  Voltaire,  are  recorded  lovers 
of  oysters.  Danton,  Bobespierre,  and  other  of  the  revolutionists, 
frequented  the  oyster  salons  of  Paris.  Cambaceres  was  famous  for 
his  oyster  leasts,  and  it  is  recorded  of  the  great  Napoleon  that  he 
always  partook  of  the  bivalve  on  the  eve  of  his  great  battles,  when 
they  could  be  procured. 

In  short,  it  has  been  demonstrated  as  a  gastronomic  truth  that 
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there  is  no  feast  worthy  of  a  connoissenr  where  oysters  do  not  come  to 
the  front.  It  is  their  office  to  open  the  way  by  that  gentle  excitement 
which  prepares  the  stomach  for  its  sublime  function,  digestion;  in  a 
word,  the  oyster  is  the  key  of  that  paradise  called  appetite.  "  There 
is  no  alimentary  substance,  not  even  excepting  bread,  which  does  not 
produce  indigestion  under  given  circumstances,"  says  Eeveille-Parise, 
"but  oysters  never."  This  is  an  homage  which  is  due  to  them:  '^We 
may  eat  them  to-day,  to-morrow,  eat  them  always,  and  in  profusion, 
without  fear  of  indigestion."  Dr.  Gtistaldi  could  swallow,  we  are 
assured,  his  forty  dozen  with  impunity — quite  a  bank  must  he  have 
eaten.  He  was  unfortunately  struck  with  apoplexy  at  table  before 
a  paii  defoie  gras. 

Montaigne  quaintly  says,  to  be  subject  to  colic,  or  deny  oneself 
oysters,  presents  two  evils  to  choose  from,  since  one  must  choose 
between  the  two,  and  hazard  something  for  his  pleasure. 

England  has  always  been  famous  for  its  oysters,  and  its  pearls  are  said 
to  have  been  the  chief  incentive  to  Caesar's  invasion.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  supposed  that  British  magnates  could  be  indifferent  to  the 
"  native."  But  the  bivalve  has  perhaps  been  more  celebrated,  in  prose 
and  verse,  north  of  the  Tweed  than  south,  where  silent  enjoyment  is 
more  relished  than  noisy  demonstration.  Dugald  Stewart,  Hume, 
Cullen,  and  other  Scotch  philosophers  of  the  last  centuries,  had  their 
"oyster  ploys  "as  an  accompaniment  to  their  "high  jinks,"  in  the 
quaint  and  dingy  taverns  of  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh ;  and  what  the 
bivalve  has  been  to  modem  celebrities  let  the  Nodes  Amhrosianm  tell. 

The  oyster  may  thus  be  said  to  be  the  palm  and  glory  of  the  table. 
It  is  considered  the  very  perfection  of  digestive  aliment.  From  Stock- 
holm to  Naples,  from  London  to  St.  Petersburg,  it  is  always  in  re- 
quest. At  St.  Petersburg  they  cost  a  paper  rouble  (nearly  one 
shilling),  and  at  Stockholm  fivepence  each.  For  the  last  year  or 
two  the  English  amphitryon  must  pay  from  two  shillings  to  half  a 
crown  a  dozen  for  choice  natives. 

For  his  daily  nourishment  a  man  of  middle  size  requires  a  quantity 
of  food  equal  to  twelve  ounces  of  dry  nitrogenized  substance.  Accord- 
ing to  this  calculation,  it  would  be  necessary  to  swallow  sixteen  dozen 
of  oysters  to  make  up  the  necessary  quantity.  The  small  proportion 
of  nutritive  matter  explains  the  extreme  digestibihty  of  the  oyster. 
It  also  explains  the  immense  consumption  of  them  attributed  to  the 
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Emperor  Vitellius.  The  oyster  is  nothing  more  than  water  slightly 
gelatinized.  Without  this  Vitellius,  all  emperor  and  master  of  &e 
world  as  he  was,  never  could  have  absorbed  twelve  hxmdred  oysUn 
by  way  of  whetting  his  appetite. 

The  gourmets  were  long  of  opinion  that  the  quadrangular  pad 
or  cushion  in  the  bivalve  was  the  most  savoury  and  exciting  pari. 
Certain  distinguished  amateur  performers  adopted  and  proclaimed 
the  principle  of  dividing  transversely  the  body  of  the  mollusc,  and 
eating  the  cushion  only.  Natural  history  explains  this  gastronomical 
discovery.  It  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  bile  secreted  by  the  liver  k 
contained  in  this  substance,  that  it  accelerates  while  it  exhausts  the 
qualitative  surface  of  the  tongue  and  palate,  aiding  also  the  functions 
of  the  stomach. 

We  have  described  the  organization  of  the  oyster,  and  we  haye  said 
something  of  the  enjoyment  it  confers.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  the 
various  Societies  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  to  con- 
sider whether  the  oyster  might  not  be  a  very  proper  object  of  their 
care  ?    Let  us  see  if  we  can  bridge  over  the  gulf. 

We  commence  operations  upon  them  by  dragging  them  violently  firom 
their  own  element.  We  place  them  out  afterwards  in  water-parks, 
more  or  less  briny  and  unsuitable,  filled  with  villainous  green  matter, 
which  presently  pervades  their  breathing  apparatus,  impregnating, 
obstructing,  and  colouring  it ;  the  oyster  swells,  fattens,  and  soon 
attains  that  state  of  obesity  which  verges  on  sickness. 

When  the  poor  creature  has  attained  its  livid  green  colour,  it 
is  fished  up  a  second  time.  Alas!  it  is  now  doomed  neither  to 
return  to  the  sea,  to  the  park,  nor  to  its  native  rock  It  has  water 
at  its  disposal  only  in  the  very  small  quantity  which  it  can  retain 
between  its  two  valves,  a  quantity  scarcely  sufiScient  to  keep  away 
asphyxia.  It  is  shut  up  in  an  obscure  narrow  basket — an  ignoble 
prison-house,  without  door  or  window.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that 
they  are  animals  :  they  are  piled  upon  the  pavement  like  inert  mer- 
chandise. The  basket  is  carried  by  railway ;  the  animal,  shaken  out  of 
existence  almost,  is  at  last  landed  at  the  door  of  some  oyster-shop ;  and 
this  is  the  critical  moment  for  the  poor  bivalve  !  It  is  thrown  into 
a  tub  with  clean  water  enough  to  remind  it  of  its  former  luxurious 
life,  when  it   is  again   seized  by  the  pitiless  master  of  its  fate. 
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With  a  great  knife  he  brutally  opens  the  shell,  cuts  through  the 
muscle  by  which  it  adheres  to  the  valve,  and  violently  detaches  it, 
after  breaking  the  hinges.  It  is  now  laid  out  on  a  plate,  exposed  to 
every  current  of  air,  and  in  this  state  of  suffering  it  is  carried  to  the 
table.  There  the  pitiless  gourmet  powders  it  over  with  the  most 
pungent  pepper,  squeezes  over  the  wounded  and  still  bleeding  body 
the  abomination  of  its  race  in  the  shape  of  citric  acid  or  vinegar,  and 
then,  alas!  with  a  silver  knife  which  cannot  cut,  he  wounds  and 
bruises  it  a  second  time ;  or,  worse  still,  he  saws  and  tears  and  rends 
it  from  its  remaining  shell ;  he  seizes  it  with  a  three-pronged  fork, 
which  is  driven  through  liver  and  stomach,  and  throws  it  into  his 
mouth,  where  the  teeth  cut,  crush,  and  grind  it,  and,  while  still  living 
and  palpitating,  reduced  to  an  inanimate  mass,  these  organs  first  tritu- 
rate it,  while  our  gourmet  is  drinking  its  blood,  its  fat,  and  its  bile. 

We  have  said  that  oysters  have  no  head,  no  arms — that  they  are 
without  eyes  (although  that  is  disputed),  without  ears,  and  without 
nose ;  that  they  do  not  stir — that  they  never  cry ! 

Agreed,  perfectly  agreed ;  but  all  these  negatives  do  not  prevent  its 
being  sensible  to  pain.  Two  eminent  Germans,  Herren  Brandt  and 
Ratzeburg,  have  proved  that  they  possess  a  well-developed  nervous 
system,  and  if  they  possess  sensation  they  must  suffer.  "Can  an 
animal  with  nerves  be  impassible  ?"  asks  Voltaire.  "  Can  we  suppose 
any  such  impossible  contradiction  in  Nature  ?" 

There  is  consolation,  however,  for  all  concerned.  Let  the  humani- 
tarian fishermen,  oyster-dredgers,  merchants,  and  consumers,  console 
themselves  with  the  vast  difference  between  the  helpless  imperfect 
mollusc  and  the  higher  classes  of  animals.  In  the  case  of  the  former 
we  swallow  the  animal,  scarcely  thinking  of  its  animal  nature.  It  is 
the  denizen  of  another  element,  lives  in  a  medium  in  which  we  cannot 
exist,  presents  itself  in  a  form,  so  to  speak,  degraded — an  obscure 
vitality,  motions  undecided,  and  habits  scarcely  discernible.  We  may 
therefore  see  the  oyster  mutilated,  mutilate  them  oneself,  grind  them, 
and  swallow  them,  without  emotion  or  remorse. 

A  learned  naturalist  dwelling  on  the  sea-shore  possessed  himself  one 
day  of  a  dozen  oysters.  He  wished  to  study  their  organization ;  he 
turned  them,  and  turned  them  again,  examined  their  several  parts 
inside  and  out.  He  made  drawings  of  and  described  them,  and,  having 
satisfied  himself  that  he  had  exhausted  Science  in  observing,  he 
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Bwallowed  them ;  the  interesting  biyalves  had  lost  nothing  of  tkeir 
excellence,  and  the  examination  did  not  prejudice  the  consmamataQn. 

Oyster  fishing  is  pursued  in  a  very  different  manner  in  diffirani 
countries.  Bound  Minorca,  divers,  with  hammers  attached  to  tbft 
right  hand,  descend  to  the  depth  of  a  dozen  fathoms,  and  biiag  up  ik: 
their  left  hand  as  many  of  the  bivalves  as  they  can  carry,  two  fisher* 
men,  usually  associating  for  the  purpose,  diving  alternately  until  HbB 
boat  is  filled.  On  the  English  and  French  coasts  the  dredge  il 
employed,  as  represented  in  Pl.  XII.     This  operation  is  m 


to  keep  down  vegetation,  which  would  stifle  the  oysters ;  the  engine  ii 
of  iron,  and  is  very  heavy.  It  is  thrown  overboard,  and  desoends  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  which  it  ploughs  and  scrapes  up,  detaching  the 
oysters,  and  throwing  them  into  a  net  attached  to  the  dredge.  In  this 
process  oysters,  large  and  small,  are  torn  from  their  native  bed,  some 
going  into  the  net,  but  a  larger  number,  old  and  young,  are  torn  from 
their  native  bed,  and  buried  in  the  mud.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  destructive  process ;  and  when  the  habits  of  the  ojator 
are  considered,  it  is  evidently  one  admirably  contrived  to  destroy  the 
race. 

In  France  oyster  dredging  is  conducted  by  fleets  of  thirty  or  forij 
boats,  each  carrying  four  or  five  men.  At  a  fixed  hour,  and  under  the 
surveillance  of  a  coastguard  in  a  pinnace  bearing  the  national  flag,  the 
flotilla  commences  the  fishing.  In  the  estuary  of  the  Thames  the 
practice  is  much  the  same,  although  no  official  surveillance  is  observed. 
Each  bark  is  provided  with  four  or  five  dredges,  resembling  in  shape 
a  common,  clasp  purse.  It  is  formed  of  network,  with  a  strong  iioa 
frame,  as  represented  in  Fig.  172,  the  iron  frame  serving  the  double 
Bprpose  of  acting  as  a  sucker,  and  keeping  the  mouth  open,  while 
giving  it  a  proper  pressure  as  it  travels  over  the  oyster-beds.  When 
the  boat  is  over  the  oyster  scarp,  the  dredge  is  let  down,  and  no  more 
attractive  sight  exists  than  that  presented  by  the  well-appointed 
Whitstable  boats  on  one  side  of  the  estuary,  or  the  Colne  boats  on  the 
other,  as  they  wear  and  tack  over  the  oyster-beds,  bearing  up  ttom 
time  to  time  to  haul  in  the  dredge,  and  empty  its  contents  into  the 
hold.  The  tension  of  the  rope  is  the  signal  for  hauling  in,  and  very 
heterogeneous  are  the  contents — sea- weeds,  star-fishes,  lobsters,  crabs, 
actinia,  and  stones.     In  this  manner  the  common  oyster  fields  on  both 
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sides  of  the  Channel  were  ploughed  np  by  the  oyater  dredger  pretty 
much  aa  the  ploughman  on  shore  turns  up  a  field.  The  consequence 
was  that,  twenty  ypars  ago,  the  French  beds  were  totally  exhausted, 
and  France  hod  to  look  to  foreign  countries  for  its  oyster.  Oyater 
iarms  which  had  employed  fourteen  hundred  men  and  two  hundred 
boats  were  reduced  to  two  hundred  men  and  twenty  boats.  Similar 
results  from  over-dredging  would  have  followed,  no  doubt,  on  this  side 
the  Channel  had  the  mollusc  not  been  protected  by  the  company  and 
private  proprietors  who  held  the  oyster-beds  in  the  large  estuaries. 
This  state  of  things  in  France  led  to  some  important  discoveries  in 
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the  science  of  oyster  culture,  which  have  produced  important  changes 
there. 

The  name  of  Sergius  Orata  bas  already  been  mentioned  as  a  culti- 
vator of  oysters.  He  lived  in  the  fifth  century  before  our  era,  and 
according  to  Pliny  he  first  attempted  parking  oysters  at  Baia  in  the 
times  of  the  orator  Lucius  Crassus.  He  was  the  first  to  recognise  the 
superior  flavour  of  the  oysters  of  the  Lucrin  Lake,  the  Avemus  of  the 
poets,  probably  for  trade  reasons  of  hia  own,  for  then,  as  now,  Eeveille- 
Parise  remarks,  writing  on  the  subject,  "  tradesmen  speculated  on  the 
weaknesses  of  human  gourmandism."  But  Sergius  really  created  a 
new  industry,  which  is  still  practised  in  thousands  of  places  much  as 
he  left  it.     As  a  proof  of  the  perfection  to  which  Sergius  bad  bronght 
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oyster  culture,  his  contemporaries  said  of  him,  in  allTWJon  to  the 

hanging  banks  which  he  invented,  that  if  he  had  been  prevented  fim 

raising  oysters  in  the  Lucrin  Lake,  "he  would  haye   made 

grow  on  the  house-tops."    The  traveller  who  visits  this 

lake  finds  only  a  miry  puddle.     The  precious  oysters  placed  ilMn^ 

Catiline's  grandfather  are  replaced  by  a  host  of  miserable  eelfl^ 

leap  in  the  mud;  vile  mountains  of  ashes,  coal,  and  pi 

which  was  thrown  up  in  a  night  like  the  mushroom,  having 

the  once  celebrated  lake  into  the  state  described.  *» 

Eondeletius  also  speaks  of  a  fisherman  who  understood  ihe  ni  jf 
oyster  culture. 

The  Neapolitan  Lake  Fusaro — the  terrible  Acheron  of  the  pooh  ii 
a  great  oyster-park,  in  which  Art  is  made  effectually  to  aid  Natmeift 
the  multiplication  of  its  products.  This  famous  oyster-bank;  niddl 
is  represented  in  Pl.  XIII.,  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baia  aal 
Gumae.  It  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  that  beanlifid 
bay.  In  the  month  of  February,  1865,  M.  Figuier  tells  va  lie 
traversed  its  celebrated  coast,  seated  himself  on  the  banks  of  Hm 
historical  lake,  and  tasted  the  produce  of  this  curious  mann&ctim  of 
living  beings,  whose  origin  dates  from  the  Boman  period. 

Lake  Fusaro  was  in  ancient  times  a  place  of  evil  report :  Yixgl 
immortalized  it  as  the  mythological  Acheron ;  but  ite  h^daospe  Ittd 
nothing  of  the  sadness  and  desolation  which  accords  with  the  sojonni 
of  the  dead.  It  is  a  salt  pond,  shaded  with  a  girdle  of  magnifioent 
trees.  It  is  about  a  league  in  circumference,  and  about  a  fathom  in 
depth  at  its  deepest  part ;  its  bottom  is  muddy  and  black,  like  the  rest 
of  this  volcanic  region. 

It  will  bo  understood,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  reproduction  of  oysters  is  the  absence  of  any  sdid 
body  to  which  the  young  spawn  can  attach  itself,  and  the  means  of 
shelter  from  animals  which  prey  upon  them.  The  fishermen  hving  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Fusaro  have  long  reahzed  this,  and  provided 
against  it  by  warehousing,  as  it  were,  in  the  lake  near  the  sea,  the 
oysters  ready  to  discharge  their  spawn,  while  retaining  the  young 
generations  captive  in  the  protected  basins,  where  they  ore  sheltered 
from  various  causes  of  destruction  to  which  oysters  are  exi:csed  in  the 
open  sea. 

Upon  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and  on  its  circumference,  the  proprie- 
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tors  of  Fusaro  have  constmcted  hillocks  here  and  there,  with  stones 
heaped  up,  artiScial  rocks,  raised  sufficiently  to  shelter  the  depots 
from  mud  and  slime.  Upon  these  rocks  they  deposit  the  young 
oysters  gathered  in  the  Gulf  of  Tarentnm.  Each  of  these  rock-works 
is  surrounded  by  a  girdle  of  pilea,  driven  cltae  to  each  other,  and 
raised  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  represented  in  Fig.  173. 


Fig.  113.    ArtiacUl  Ojaut-buk  in  Ukc  FHHini. 

Other  pilea  are  distributed  in  long  lines,  and  bound  to  each  other 
by  a  cord,  from  which  are  suspended  fagots  of  young  wood.  In  the 
spawning  season  the  oysters  which  have  been  deposited  on  the  arti- 
ficial rocks  discharge  the  myriads  of  young  fry  which  have  been  ■ 
nurtured  in  the  folds  of  their  mantles.  The  fagots  suspended  from 
the  piles  arrest  the  germ  before  it  is  driven  away  by  the  waves,  much 
as  a  swan  attaches  itself  to  the  first  shrub  which  comes  in  the  way. 
By  these  precautions  the  riverains  of  Fusaro  have  provided  for  the 
preservation  of  the  young  try,  besides  removing  many  of  the  natural 
enemies  of  the  young  oyster. 

In  other  places  the  piles  are  distributed  in  long  lines  and  bonnd 
together  by  strong  cords,  from  which  fagots  of  brushwood  are  sus- 
pended, ou  which  the  young  spawn  lay  hold,  as  in  Fig,  174. 

By  means  of  these  arrangements  the  pregnant  oyster  deposits  its 
spawny  progeny  in  quiet  repose ;  the  yonng  germs  are  intercepted  by 
the  fagots  and  hurdles  suspended  between  the  piles,  where  the  young 
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oysters  develop  thomselves  under  the  favonmble  conditions  of  repose, 
temperature,  nud  liglit.  When  the  fiBhing  season  arrives,  the  pis 
and  fagots  which  surroimd  the  beds  are  removed,  and  the  oysters  u* 
gathered  suitable  for  market.  The  oysters  thus  selected  for  sale  an 
packed  loosely  iu  osier  bnskcts  and  suuk,  while  waiting  for  porchaaen, 
into  a  rcscn'o  or  park.  This  park  is  established  on  the  shores  of  the 
lake.  It  is  courftructeJ  of  piles  which  support  a  gangway  provided 
with  hoake,  from  which  the  baskets  filled  with  living  oy^itera  are 
suspended,  ready  for  sole. 

Some   twenty  years  ago  the  oyster-beds  of  France  bad   become 
totally  exhausted  under  tlie  opeu  system  of  dredging ;  and  ciicnm- 


stauces  having  bniuglit  thi>  ]frii!i'clive  sy.slcm  jinrsmil  ut  I'usaro  under 
the  notici-  of  J[.  (.'ustc,  a  Iranicd  iicadruiii-ian,  to  wIhiiu  Fniiicf  id 
indebted  liir  the  n-sttiratinu  ol'  the  bivalv.',  JI.  Coslv  rri«irli-.l  to  tlic 
EmiNTor  iu  IK.'.S  that  at  ]!,K'lirlle.  Murfuin-s.  ILvln'lort,  at  tlie  Islw 
of  lEe  and  (  H.-Mii,  when-  tlirr.'  bad  ti.nniTly  l-'cn  twriily-tlin-e  oysti-r- 
U-ds,  tb.TC  W.Tr  now  only  live,  alul  Ibf.si.  ill  daut,'rr  nf  Iring  dcstruyc  1 
by  the  innvas,.  ,.r  iim.-vs(.ls;  that  itf  thr  I'.ay  >•{  S;.  V.r..-yi<:  so  iwtuially 
suitdl  for  (lystcr  ciiltuiv,  tin-  IniI^  wrn-  ifilmi"!  tu  ilnv.';  lljal  i-vcn  im 
the  cluwic  oyst.T  -rniiids  -f  CaiK.ib-  and  Cianvilh^.  il  was  only  by  tl.r 
m<wt  carrl'ul  adiiiinistnition  that  dn-iiy  was  ]iM'V(iil' d,  ivbile  tin-  in- 
creasing niniibiTs  (if  I'onaumers  tliri-alfnL'd  allii;,'i;biT  to  destroy  an 
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industry  essentially  necessary  for  the  support  of  a  maritime  popula- 
tion. 

The  impulse  given  by  this  report  has  been  productive  of  the  most 
satis&ctory  results  in  France.  All  along  the  coast  the  maritime  popu- 
lations are  actively  engaged  in  oyster  culture.  Oyster  parks,  in  imita- 
tion of  those  at  Fusaro,  have  sprung  up.  In  his  appeal  to  the  Emperor, 
M.  Coste  suggested  that  the  State,  through  the  Administration  of 
Marine,  and  by  means  of  the  vessels  at  it^  command,  should  take  steps 
for  sowing  the  whole  French  coast  in  such  a  manner  as  to  re-establish 
the  oyster-banks  now  in  ruins,  extend  those  which  were  prosperous, 
and  create  others  anew  wherever  the  nature  of  the  bottom  would  per- 
mit. The  first  serious  attempt  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  distin- 
guished academician  was  made  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Brieuc.  In  the 
month  of  April  in  the  same  year  in  which  his  report  was  received, 
operations  commenced  by  planting  three  millions  of  mother-oysters 
which  had  been  dredged  in  the  common  ground ;  brood  from  the 
oyster  grounds  of  Cancale  and  Tr^quiers  were  distributed  in  ten 
longitudinal  lines  on  tiles,  fragments  of  pottery,  and  valves  of  shells. 
At  the  end  of  eight  months  the  progress  of  the  beds  was  tested,  and 
the  dredge  in  a  few  minutes  brought  up  two  thousand  oysters  fit  for 
the  table,  while  two  fascines  drawn  up  at  random  contained  nearly 
twenty  thousand,  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter.  Two  of  these 
fascines  exposed  to  public  view  at  Beni  and  Patrieux  excited  the 
astonishment  of  the  maritime  population. 

This  result  encouraged  M.  Coste  to  pursue  his  experiments  upon  a 
greater  scale,  and  he  now  proposed  to  bring  the  whole  Uttoral  under  a 
regulated  system  of  oyster  culture.  In  the  roads  of  Toulon  and  in 
Lake  Thau,  which  touches  this  port,  the  same  system  was  put  in 
force  by  the  Administration  of  Marine  as  had  already  been  done  in  the 
Bay  of  Arcachon  and  in  the  Isle  of  Ee.  In  these  localities  oyster 
culture  assumed  gigantic  proportions.  Associations  were  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  prosecuting  them  and  forming  oyster-parks. 

These  exertions  roused  the  curiosity  of  foreign  nations.  Van 
Beneden,  a  distinguished  naturalist  of  Louvain,  and  M.  Eschrecht  of 
Copenhageft,  visited  France  to  study  the  arrangements  for  oyster  cul- 
ture. M.  Coste  demonstrated  that  parks  could  be  established  on  all 
places  visited  by  the  tide,  and  under  his  advice  the  Bay  of  Arcachon 
is  now  transformed  into  a  vast  field  of  production,  which  increases 
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every  day,  giving  the  happiest  presages  of  an  abundant  huwL 
Already  twelve  hundred  capitalists,  associated  with  a  similar  nnnkr 
of  fishermen,  occupy  a  surface  of  nine  hundred  and  eighty-eight  acn^ 
which  emerge  at  low  water.  In  this  bay  the  State  has  organized  im 
model  farms  for  experimental  purposes,  in  which  tiles,  fasctneB^  nl 
valves  of  shells  are  laid  down  with  other  appliances,  to  which  fti 
young  oysters  may  attach  themselves.  These  expedients  haye  been  ■ 
successful  that  the  park,  which  has  cost  about  £114,  is  now  esiiiiiiiii 
to  be  worth  about  £8000  in  money,  with  a  total  of  five  million  oyaia^ 
large  and  small.  The  Isle  of  Be,  which  was  originally  snrroiuidfid  hj 
a  muddy  bottom  ill  adapted  for  oyster  culture,  has  been  totaOj 
changed,  so  that  in  two  years  four  leagues  of  foreshore  have  beei 
turned  into  a  rich  and  profitable  oyster-bed;  twelve  hundred piifa 
are  in  fall  activity,  and  two  thousand  others  are  in  coarse  of  cooBtnifr 
tion,  the  whole  forming  a  complete  girdle  round  the  island. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  green  oysters  of  Marennes,  the  present- 
tion,  amelioration,  and  ripening  of  these  oysters,  so  to  speak,  lefn- 
senting  a  very  considerable  branch  of  industry  in  France.  In  <»dflrli 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  its  importance,  we  shall  give  heie  a  bod 
summary  of  M.  Coste  s  voyage  of  exploration  on  the  French  littcmd. 

The  parks  at  Marennes,  in  which  the  oysters  are  placed  in  order  fa 
acquire  the  green  colour  which  characterises  them,  are  basins  sirefek 
ing  along  both  banks  of  the  Seudre  for  many  leagues.  They  an 
locally  known  as  claires,  and  difl'er  from  the  oyster-parks  of  otha 
comitries  in  this  particular — that,  while  the  ordinary  parks  are  sc 
arranged  as  to  be  submerged  at  every  return  of  the  tide,  the  basins  d 
Marennes  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  only  be  submerged  at  spring 
tides ;  that  is,  at  the  new  and  full  moon,  when  the  waters  rise  beyond 
the  ordinary  level. 

The  basins  or  claires  occupy  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  threi 
hundred  square  yards  of  superficies;  two  sluices  permit  of  the  en- 
trance and  withdrawal  of  water  at  will,  so  as  to  maintain  it  at  the  levd 
most  convenient  to  the  mdustrial  wants  of  the  place,  or  to  empty  il 
altogether  when  it  is  necessary  to  cleanse  the  basin,  pave  the  bottom 
and  furnish  it  with  a  fresh  supply  of  oysters. 

When  these  necessary  works  are  completed,  advantage  is  taken  oi 
the  first  spring  tide  to  fill  the  basin.  When  the  tide  begins  to  ebb 
the  sluices  are  closed,  so  as  to  retain  sufficient  water  in  the  basins 
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and  while  thus  shut  np,  salt  held  in  solution  is  deposited,  and  qualities 
unalogons  to  those  of  marine  bottoms  are  produced,  purged  by 
cleansing  processes  of  all  products  offensiye  to  the  biyalyes. 

When  the  basin  has  been  filled  with  sea- water  for  the  necessary 
time,  and  the  bottom  is  sufficiently  impregnated,  it  is  emptied  and  left 
to  dry ;  and  now,  the  soil  being  prepared,  it  only  remains  to  furnish  it 
with  oysters  of  a  mellow  and  ripe  age,  in  order  to  give  them  their 
green  hue.  Towards  the  month  of  September,  at  low  water,  the  whole 
sea-side  population  of  Marennes  go  to  gather  oysters  on  the  payement 
left  uncovered  by  the  ebbing  tide,  or  by  using  a  dredger  in  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  claires  where  the  water  still  remains.  A  temporary 
magazine  for  the  reception  of  the  oysters  thus  gathered  is  erected  on 
the  banks,  which  the  water  revisits  twice  a  day.  The  young  are 
reserved  for  cultivation  on  the  parks  or  claires  ;  the  fullest  are  sold 
for  consumption  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  the  quantity  of  oysters 
raised  at  Marennes  is  insufficient  to  supply  the  demand.  About  a  third 
of  the  provision  intended  for  the  claires  comes  from  the  coasts  of 
Brittany,  of  Normandy,  and  La  Vendee.  **  These  foreign  oysters," 
says  M.  Coste,  ''never  attain  the  fine  flavour  of  those  bred  in  the 
locahty.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  them  for  a  long  time  in  the  claires 
before  they  are  sufficiently  ameliorated,  and,  even  when  they  become 
green,  they  retain  traces  of  their  primitive  nature,  remaining  hard,  in 
spite  of  the  new  qualities  imparted  to  them  by  cultivation ;  a  certain 
bitterness  remains,  which  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  true  amateur ; 
it  is  the  same  with  indigenous  adult  oysters.  When  they  are  taken  at 
this  stage  of  their  existence  the  colouring  does  not  succeed  with 
them ; — it  is  only,  so  to  speak,  the  false  brand  used  to  give  a  specula- 
tive value  to  the  merchandise.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  mollusc 
should  have  a  fine  flavour ;  it  must  have  the  peculiar  taste.  It  is  not 
enough  that  it  has  the  green  hue ;  it  is  necessary  that  these  qualities 
should  pervade  it  from  the  earhest  age,  and  that  the  culture  of  the 
claires  should  continue  to  the  end."  It  is  thus  necessary  that  the 
oysters  for  the  claires  of  Marennes  should  be  selected  when  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  months  old,  that  the  shells  should  be  well-formed, 
and  free  from  all  foreign  bodies  adhering  to  the  surface.  Being  thus 
carefully  picked  out,  the  oysters  are  distributed  over  the  bottom  of  the 
claires  with  a  shovel,  and  afterwards  so  arranged  by  the  hand  that 
they  may  not  touch  each  other  when  they  increase  in  size ;  that  they 
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do  not  embarrass  each  other  by  the  movements  of  their  Talret; 
that  nothing  should  interfere  with  the  regularity  of  their 
The  yonng  colony  reposes  under  a  sheet  of  water  firom  twelfe  fo 
eighteen  inches  deep,  which  is,  as  we  haye  said,  only  veneniel  il 
spring  tides,  which  reach  the  level.  Nor  are  the  oysters  ah^irfflnBi 
to  themselves  in  these  privileged  beds  while  they  are  giowisg  mi 
ripening.  They  are  objects  of  continual  care  and  of  speciid  "***»TffK 
tion.  The  spring  tides  visit  the  daires  charged  with  muid,  whidii  if 
deposited  in  the  motionless  basins,  would  act  as  a  mortal  poison  to 
the  young  mollusc;  hence  the  necessity  of  transporting  them  fina 
one  claire  charged  with  mud  into  others  &ee  from  such  accnmnlatiooi; 
and  this  is  a  process  in  constant  operation  until  the  animals  are  fiDiDy 
gathered  for  consumption.  Oysters  deposited  in  the  cJatres  aged 
eighteen  months  should  remain  two  years  before  they  are  ready  for 
use ;  but  three  and  even  four  years  are  required  to  give  them  the  fidl 
degree  of  perfection  which  characterises  the  best  products  of  the 
Marennes  oyster-parks. 

Oysters  placed  in  the  reservoirs  in  an  adult  state  become  green,  it  ii 
true,  in  a  very  few  days,  but  they  never  attain  the  exquisite  flavour  of 
those  which  have  been  bred  in  the  parks,  and  have  undergone  the 
costly  manipulation  described  from  their  earliest  years. 

The  question  arises.  What  is  the  colouring  principle  which  is  here 
in  operation  ?  The  green  colour  is  not  general ;  it  is  shown  princi- 
pally on  the  branchiae,  upon  the  labial  feelers  and  intestinal  canal ; 
it  is  rather  undecided ;  and  the  colouring  matter  appears  to  differ 
chemically  from  all  other  known  pigments  of  green  colour.  AInst  it 
be  attributed  to  the  soil  of  the  claire  ?  This  is  its  most  probaUe 
origin.  But  many  naturalists  insist  that  the  colouring  matter  proceeds 
from  an  infusorial  animalcule,  the  green-coloured  Vibrion.  Others 
have  hazarded  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  disease  of  the  liver  in  oar 
unfortunate  bivalve  which  produces  the  colour.  Bile  secreted  in 
excess  by  a  diseased  liver  would  give  a  green  hue  to  the  parenchyma 
of  the  respiratory  organs  of  an  animal  rendered  sick  by  the  excep- 
tional treatment  to  which  it  has  been  subjoctcni.  Of  these  three 
opinions,  says  M.  Figuier,  the  first,  as  we  have  said,  presents  the 
greatest  appearance  of  probability. 

The  system  of  oyster  fiums,  which  lias  worked  admirably  for  the 
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fibompanies  themselves,  has  proved  of  doubtful  utility,  so  fiur  as  the 
fff^jyster-eating  public  is  concerned,  as  the  following  sketch  of  the  Wbit- 
v^lAable  oyster  farms  will  show.  The  oyster  &rm  at  Whitstahle  is 
pao-operative  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  and  has  been  in  operation 
^for  many  years.  The  Company  possesses  large  oyster  grounds^  and  a 
2^6  fleet  of  boats  kept  for  the  purpose  of  dredging  and  planting  the 
^%eds ;  it  is  established  under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act,  but 
'r  ttere  is  no  other  way  of  entrance  into  it  but  by  birth,  as  none  of  the 
^  fipee  dredgermen  of  the  town  can  hold  shares.  When  a  man  dies  his 
^  interest  in  the  Company  dies  with  him,  but  his  widow,  if  he  leaves 
"  erne,  obtains  a  pension.  The  affairs  of  the  Company  are  managed  by 
twelve  directors,  who  are  called  **  the  jury." 

*'  The  layings  at  Whitstable,"  to  summarise  Mr.  Bertram,  "  occupy 
•bout  a  mile  and  a  half  square ;  and  the  oyster-beds  have  been  so 
prosperous  as  to  have  obtained  the  name  of  the  *  happy  fishing 
grounds.'  Whitstable  lies  in  a  sandy  bay,  formed  by  a  small  branch 
of  the  Medway,  which  separates  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  from  the  main- 
land. Throughout  this  bay,  from  the  town  of  Whitstable  at  its 
eastern  extremity  to  the  old  town  of  Faversham,  which  lies  several 
miles  inland,  the  whole  of  the  estuary  is  occupied  by  oyster  farms,  on 
which  the  maritime  population,  to  the  extent  of  three  thousand  people 
tad  upwards,  is  occupied ;  the  sum  paid  for  labour  by  the  various 
companies  being  set  down  at  £160,000  per  annum,  besides  the  em- 
ployment given  at  Whitstable  in  building  and  repairing  boats,  dredges 
and  other  requisites  for  the  oyster-fishing.  The  business  of  the 
various  companies  is  to  feed  oysters  for  the  London  and  other  markets, 
to  protect  the  spawn  or  fioatsome,  as  the  dredgers  call  it,  which  is 
emitted  on  their  own  beds,  and  to  furnish,  by  purchase  or  otherwise, 
the  new  brood  necessary  to  supply  the  beds  which  have  been  taken 
up  for  consumption.'' 

We  have  hinted  above  that  in  oyster,  as  in  other  fisheries,  a  wasteful 
spirit  of  extravagance  has  hi  rto  prevailed.  It  appears,  however, 
that  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  mm  to  the  jj^rticnlar  year  in  which 
the  oysters  wiU  spawn,  imifrh  1  wh^e  it  will  l^e  carrier]  to ;  for, 
although  the  artificial  crjArtriTx?^  M%«eHI  by  Sergins  Orata  for  saving 
the  spawn  are  perfortly  w4J  \  ^vn  «ofth4%  parties  i-ntere^tf^l  here,  they 
have  not  hitb^=?rio  Wni  iiMUuirf  sd :  pra^^tice  of  the  rompatiies  and 
private  ownei  >urchase  their  young  brood 
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from  the  dredgers  and  others  who  fish  along  the  public  foreshoieal 
open  grounds  on  the  Kent  and  Essex  coasts,  and  even  as  hi  morft 
the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  little  bay  of  Pont,  for  instance,  on  the 
coast,  which  is  an  open  piece  of  water  sixteen  miles  long  and  Ham 
broad,  free  to  all,  and  which  formerly  yielded  considerable  sapplia  k 
Billingsgate,  now  gives  employment  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  boats,  eiek 
with  crews  of  three  or  four  men,  who  are  wholly  employed  in  obtumif 
young  brood — that  is,  oysters  from  eighteen  months  to  two  years  oU, 
which  they  sell  to  the  oyster  farmers.  The  result  is,  that  the  ovsis 
fEums  have  become  a  vast  monopoly.  By  tacit  consent  they  agree  to 
feed  the  market  at  some  eight  pounds  sterling  per  bushel ;  they  pay  tk 
dredger  one-fourth  of  that  sum ;  and  as  the  common  fishing  grounds  an 
thus  rendered  mere  nurseries  of  young  brood,  the  lover  of  the  faiTabv 
must  reconcile  himself  to  pay  a  monopoly  price  for  the  precious  mood. 
The  system  pursued  at  Whitstable,  and  other  oyster-parks  in  ik 
estuary  of  the  Thames  and  Medway,  is  most  efficient.  The  ojsten 
reared  in  them,  called  "  natives,"  in  contradistinction  to  those  r^^ 
"  commons,"  which  are  bred  in  their  natural  beds,  are  justly  oonsidenl 
to  be  very  superior  in  flavour,  although  they  are  a  mixed  breed,  >M*«g 
brought  from  every  quarter  to  augment  the  stock. 

The  Thames,  or  "  native  "  system,  is  as  follows :  Every  year  etdi 
layer  is  gone  over  and  examined  by  means  of  a  dredge,  snecesaTC 
portions  being  done  day  by  day,  till  it  may  be  said  that  each  individul 
oyster  has  been  examined ;  the  young  brood  is  detached  from  its  bed, 
the  double  oysters  are  separated,  and  all  kinds  of  enemies  killed. 
During  three  days  in  each  week  dredging  is  pursued  for  '*  planting;" 
that  is,  for  transference  from  one  bed  to  another  more  suitable  for 
their  growth  or  fattening,  and  for  the  removal  of  the  dead  or  sicldy 
oysters  and  mussels.  On  the  other  three  days  dredging  for  market 
takes  place,  when  the  more  mature  beds  are  dredged,  and  as  many 
are  lifted  as  are  required.  Not  only  is  this  constant  dredging  of  the 
beds  themselves  necessary,  but  tlie  public  beds  immediately  outside 
require  the  same  care  to  keep  them  in  a  fit  state,  and  free  ljx)m 
enemies. 

The  same  story  of  over-fishing  and  improvidence  extends  round  our 
whole  coast.  The  far-famed  Pandores  obtained  at  Preston  Pans,  near 
Edinburgh,  once  so  cheap,  are  becoming  scarce  and  dear.  The  brood 
is  caught  and  barreled  for  export  to  Holland  and  other  places,  especially 
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the  Thames  oyster  farms.  English  hnyers  pick  the  grown  oysters  for 
Manchester  and  other  large  provincial  markets,  and  the  Corporation  of 
Edinburgh,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  other  proprietors  of  the  fore- 
shore, have  just  interfered  in  time  to  prevent  the  total  destruction  of 
the  trade,  when  the  wild  song  of  the  Gockenzie  dredgerman  might 
have  been  left  to  charm  some  future  antiquary,  as  it  is  now  said  to 
charm  the  oyster  into  the  dredge  with  its  refrain : 

•'  The  berring  it  loves  the  merry  moonlight, 
The  mackerel  it  loves  the  wind ; 
But  the  oyster  it  loves  the  dredger's  song, 
For  it  comes  of  a  gentle  kind." 

The  Scallop-shell  (Pecten)  is  round,  nearly  equal-sided,  resting  on 
the  right  valve,  which  is  more  convex,  and  marked  with  radiating  ribs. 
Linnaeus  made  the  mistake  of  confounding  with  the  Ostrea  a  great 
number  of  shells,  which,  by  their  channeled  edges  and  surfaces, 
strongly  reminded  one  of  the  arrangements  of  the  teeth  of  a  comb, 
whence  their  name  of  Pecten.  They  were  well  known  to  naturalists 
long  before  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  under  the  name  of  Pilgrims'  shells, 
a  name  which  came  into  use  from  the  practice  which  prevailed  among 
pilgrims  in  the  middle  ages — we  know  not  why — of  ornamenting 
habits  and  bats  with  the  valves  of  some  of  the  species. 

The  shell  of  the  Pecten  is  in  general  nearly  circular,  more  or  less 
elongated,  and  terminated  towards  the  summit  in  a  straight  hne, 
forming  a  sort  of  triangular  appendage  called  the  ear,  to  which  the 
hinges  are  attached.  The  valves  are  very  regular,  but  with  no 
resemblance  to  each  other.  In  some  species,  the  shell  of  which  is 
closely  shut,  the  lower  valve  is  more  or  less  convex  than  the  upper 
one.  In  others,  both  valves  are  convex.  The  hinge  is  without  teeth, 
and  the  ligament,  which  is  intended  to  close  the  shell,  is  inserted  into 
a  triangular  depression  or  dimple.  The  retractile  muscle  is  unequal, 
and  nearly  central.  The  valves  are  not  nacred  inside,  and  are  formed 
on  their  exterior  surface  of  numerous  fluted  channels,  which  spring 
from  a  lobe  more  or  less  pointed  at  the  summit,  diverging  towards  the 
circumference.  The  edges  are  sometimes  smooth,  as  in  the  Watered 
Pecten  (P.  pseudamuasium.  Fig.  175),  but  more  frequently  they  are 
formed  in  strips  or  scales,  as  in  the  Smooth-shelled  Pecten  (P.  fflaber, 
Fig.  176).  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  Pectens  are  very  variable, 
but  always  elegant  in  form ;  the  colours  are  frequently  lively  and 
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brilliaat.  In  Fl.  XIY.,  some  of  the  most  Btrikmg  i  nna  an  itpt- 
aented,  as  in  Fig.  I.,  the  Docal  Mantle  (Peeten  paUium),  an  inhb- 
itant  of  the  IndiaD  Ocean,  remarkable  for  its  elegant  form,  its  tmln 
radiating  stripes,  divergii^  towards  the  circnmferenoe,  the  hoiinitil 
farrows  of  its  salient  scales,  and  the  striking  distribntioB  of  ili  «Ua 
spots  upon  a  bed  of  red  and  brown  marble ;  Fig.  IL,  the  Poipk  ht- 
ten;  Fig.  III.,  the  Coral  Fecten ;  Fig.  IV.,  the  Tiger  Peeten;  V^T, 
the  FoliaceooB  Peeten ;  and  Fig.  VI.,  the  Northern  Peeten. 


Pnetai  |l»bw  (IlMi— I). 


The  animal  which  inhabits  the  Fecten  sboU  has  the  general  fom 
of  the  oyster,  differing  however  from  it  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
The  edges  of  the  mantle  are  furnished  with  multiplied  fringes  of  simple 
tentacles,  between  which  we  find  other  tentacular  appendages  a  little 
thicker,  each  terminating  in  a  sort  of  small  pearl,  vividly  colonred,  to 
which  is  attached  a  nervous  thread,  which  has  been  taken  for  an  eve. 
Another  difference :  the  branchife,  in  plnce  of  being  connected  by  % 
striated  lamina,  as  is  the  case  in  the  oyeter,  are  cut  into  parallel  capil- 
lary filaments,  forming  a  free  and  floating  fringe,  and  the  month  ia 
Borrounded  by  salient  many-cleft  lipe. 

While  the  oyster  shell  is  completely  fixed  to  its  bed,  the  Peoten  ia,  on 
the  contrary,  perfectly  free,  and  ^ifts  from  place  to  place,  moving  in 
the  water  even  with  a  certain  amonnt  of  agility ;  by  smartly  cloaing  its 
half-opened  valves  and  forcibly  expelling  the  water,  it  moves  backmrd 
by  a  sort  of  reaction ;  this  action,  repeated  many  times,  compda  the 
animal  to  move  almost  in  spite  of  itself,  and  enables  it  to  avoid  danger, 
or  directs  its  steps  towards  the  spot  it  wishes  to  reach.      S^no 
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natnraliBte  even  assert  that,  when  miaed  to  the  surface,  the  Fect«n 
half  opens  its  shell  in  snch  a  manner  that  the  npper  yalve  serves  the 
purpose  of  a  sail. 

The  Fectens,  of  which  a 
hundred  and  seTentj-aiz 
species  are  described,  are  in- 
habitants of  every  known  sea. 
Twenty  species  belong  to 
Europe,  among  which  we 
may  mention  P.  opercularia. 
represented  in  Fig,  177 ; 
P.  gJaber,  and  P.  nivea. 
Fig.  178  represents  the 
■Wbite-mantlcd  Feetcn  (P. 
flica,  Linn.)  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  Fig.  179,  the 
Concentric  Pecten  (P.  Jajpo- 
nica)  of  the  Japan  seas. 

Among  the  Ostreadffi  the  shells  of  Sfondylus  are  distingnished  for 
their  variety  of  form  and  the  brilliant  colours  with  which  th^  are  ■ 


IVctn  operculult  Linn 


decorated.  This  makes  them  moch  songbt  after  by  amateur  collectois, 
and  procures  for  them  a  high  price.  The  shell  of  Spondylua  is  sohd 
and  thick,  with  unequal  adherent  valves,  nearly  always  bristhng  with 
spines,  forming  a  very  pecnliar  kind  of  ornamentation  to  the  valves ; 
the  hinges  have  two  very  strong  teeth.  The  animals  which  inhabit 
this  shell  resemble  the  oyster  in  many  respects,  bnt  they  still  moro 
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dosely  reeenible  the  Pectens.  'The  edges  of  the  mantle  are  pnmded 
"vrith  two  rows  of  tentacles,  the  exterior  row  hemg,  many  of  tlMOi^ 
'  funiiflhed  at  their  extremities  with  odonred  tuherdes.  As  eoEmipki^ 
we  note  seyeral  specieB  of  these  biyalTeB  for  lepresentatioii.  £jpo»- 
dylus  reffius  (Pl.  XY.  Fig.  I.)  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remailEaUe  fv 
ite  immense  spines.  Bpondylus  radians^  Lamarck  (Fig.  UL),  is  nolai 
for  its  elegant  form.  Bpondylus  avicularis  (Fig.  lY.)  shows  vemaifc- 
able  inequality  in  the  Talves.  SpondyZtMfmpmoZw,  Ch0nu(Fig.ILXi 
has  long  projecting  spines,  like  feet,  and  the  Scaly  Spandylni 
(S.  ercusiBquamOf  Fig.  Y.)  is  covered  with  scales  arranged  like  m 
many  roofing-tiles. 

Like  oysters,  the  genus  Spondylns  is  frequently  fonnd  firmly  rooted 
*   to  rocksand  other  submarine  bodies,  and,  oftener  still,  heaped  one  iipoo 
a.e  ottujr,  like  herrings  in  their  barrel. 

These  animals  belong  essentially  to  the  seas  of  warm  oooniirifli. 
We  find  them,  however,  occupying  considerable  space  in  the  Meditar* 
ranean,  whero  (Fig.  YL)  the  Ass-footed  Spondylus  (S.  gmienfm^ 
abounds. 

But  the  most  remarkable  species  of  all  is  assuredly  SpondyluM  regim 
(Pl.  XY.  Fig.  I.).  This  species  is  a  native  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
there  scarcely  exist  three  fragments  of  this  rare  shell  in  the  museums 
of  Europe.  M.  Ghenu  relates  in  one  of  his  books  an  anecdote  which 
would  prove — if  any  proof  were  necessary — how  far  the  desiro  of  a 
collector  to  obtain  possession  of  some  rare  and  costly  specimen  will 

carry  him  in  order  to  attain  his  object.    "  M.  R ,"  says  M.  Chenu, 

''  was  Professor  of  Botany  to  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  and  was,  as  some 
times  happens,  moro  learned  than  rich ;  he  wished,  on  the  invitation 
of  a  stranger,  to  purohase  one  of  these  shells  at  a  very  high  price, 
which  might  be  from  3000  to  6000  francs ;  the  bargain  was  made, 
and  the  price  agreed  upon ;  it  was  only  necessary  to  pay.  The  money 
in  the  professor's  hands  made  only  a  small  part  of  the  sum  the  merchant 
was  to  receive  for  his  shell,  and  he  would  not  part  with  it  without  pay- 
ment.   M.  B ,  now  consulting  his  desiro  to  possess  the  shell  more 

than  his  weak  resources,  made  up  secretly  a  parcel  of  his  scanty  plate, 
and  went  out  to  sell  it.  Without  consulting  his  wife  he  roplaced  his 
silver  plate  by  coverings  of  tin,  and  ran  to  the  merchant  to  secure  his 
coveted  Spondylus,  which  he  beUeved  to  be  S.  regius. 

"  The  hour  of  dinner  arrived,  and  we  may  imagine  the  astonish- 
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ment  of  Madame  E ,  who  could  not  comprehend  the  strange  meta- 
morphosis of  her  plate.     She  delivered  herself  of  a  thousand  painful 

conjectures  on  the  subject.     M.  K ,  on  his  part,  returned  home 

happy  with  his  shell,  which  he  had  committed  to  the  safe  custody  of  a 
box  placed  in  his  coat  pocket.  But,  as  he  approached  the  house,  he 
paused,  and  began  for  the  first  time  to  think  of  the  reception  he 
might  meet  with.  The  reproaches  which  awaited  him,  however,  were 
compensated  when   he   thought   of  the  treasure   he  carried  home. 

Finally,  he  reached  home,  and  Madame  K 's  wrath  was  worthy  of 

the  occasion ;  the  poor  man  was  overwhelmed  with  the  grief  he  had 
caused  his  wife;  his  courage  altogether  forsook  him.  He  forgot 
his  shell,  and,  in  his  trepidation,  seated  himself  on  a  chair  without 
the  necessary  adjustment  of  his  garment.  He  was  only  reminded  of 
his  treasure  by  hearing  the  crushing  sound  of  the  broken  box  which 
contained  it.  Fortunately,  the  evil  was  not  very  great — two  spines 
only  of  the  shell  were  broken  ;  but  the  good  man's  grief  made  so  great 

an  impression  on  Madame  R ,  that  she  no  longer  thought  of  her 

own  loss,  but  directed  all  her  eflforts  to  console  the  simple-minded 
philosopher." 

The  variation  in  the  number  and  direction  of  the  spines  is  a  striking 
feature  in  Spondylus.  When  the  whole  lower  surface  adheres  to 
branches  of  coral,  a  very  frequent  occurrence,  they  are  confined  to  the 
upper  valve,  but  when  a  part  only  of  the  valve,  the  whole  surface 
becomes  covered. 

Having  finished  our  short  sketch  of  the  Conchifera,  we  shall  now 
treat  of  the  singular  group,  Brachiopoda,*  which  some  place  nearer  to 
the  Gasteropoda  than  the  Pteropoda,  giving  them,  in  fact,  their  place. 
It  i^  out  of  the  province  of  this  work  to  enter  into  the  physiological 
arguments  of  such  a  question.     The  days  of  the  Brachiopoda  or 

*  The  Brachiopoda  may  be  thus  tabulated  : — 
Family. 

I.  UjigulidXy  containing  Lingula  and  other  fossil  genera. 
TI.  DUcinidXy  containing  Siphonolreta  and  Discina. 

III.  Craniculm,  containing  Crania. 

IV.  Produdidxt  containing  Ghonetes  and  Productus,  fossil. 

V.  Orthidx,  containing  Calceola,  Davidsonia,  Strophomena,  and  Orthis. 
VI.  JihijnconellidXy  containing  Atrypa,  Pentamerus,  and  KhynconcUa. 
VII.  Spiriferidx,  confciining  Uncitea,  Retzia,  Athyris,  and  Spirifera. 
VIII.  Terehrattdidx,  containing   Thecidium,  Agriope,    Terebratella,  and  Tere- 
bratula. 
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short-footed  animals  are  past  Of  the  1842  *  Bpedee  formerly  known 
few  types  of  a  small  number  of  genera  only  are  left,  numbering  in 
102.  The  TerebratolidaB  are  best  represented ;  there  were  once  3 
or  400  species;  there  are  now  not  more  than  67  in  the  seas 
the  world.  The  difference  between  the  past  and  the  present 
especially  striking,  when  we  compare  the  recent  and  fossil  species 
I  Europe.    Among  no  other  class  of  shells  has  there  been  such 

wholesale  extinction  of  species.  The  great  family  of  Spirifere  i 
wholly  extinct,  and  of  400  BhynconeUa  only  four  are  now  liyii 
The  curious  Crania,  Discina,  and  Lingula  are  still  living,  and  i 
mostly  foimd  in  the  seas  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

\'.  *  Woodward's  Manual,  p  135. 
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CHAPTEK  XIII. 


GASTEROPODA. 


We  shall  now  consider  the  Gasteropoda,  which  is  divided  into  four 
orders.  Firstly,  Nucleobranchiata,  animals  which  float  on  the  surface 
of  the  ocean :  they  are  Disecious,  or  in  separate  sexes,  and  the  nervous 
system  is  widely  distributed  in  the  body,  the  shell,  in  Carinaria,  for 
instance,  covering  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  body.  The  first 
family  of  this  order  is  Atlantidse,  of  which  the  types  are  the  fossil 
Bellerophon  and  the  recent  Atlanta. 

The  second  family  is  Firolidae,  the  types  of  which  are  Carinaria  and 
Firola.  Carinaria  or  glass  nautilus  is  shaped  like  the  bonnet-cap  shell, 
Pileopsis.  It  is  as  transparent  as  glass;  and  although  now  very 
common,  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  highly-prized  shells  by  collec- 
tors. The  second  order  of  Gasteropoda  is  OpLstho-Branchiata,  and  is 
divided  into  two  sections,  the  Nudibranchiata,  and  the  Tectibran- 
chiata.  The  Nudibranchiata  have  no  shell  except  in  the  larva  state ; 
they  mostly  live  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  on  rocky  shores,  but  a  small 
number  swim  on  the  surface.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  variety 
of  form  and  vivid  colouring,  being  the  most  beautiful  of  all  molluscous 
animals ;  they  may  truly  be  called  the  caterpillars  of  the  sea,  for  their 
branchiae  remind  us  of  the  spines  with  which  many  lepidopterous 
larvae  are  covered. 

The  first  family  is  Elysiadae,  types  Limapontia  and  Elysia. 

The  second  is  Phyllirhoidae,  type  Phyllirhoe. 
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The  third  is  JEolidae,  types  Glancns  and  JEolis. 

The  fourth  is  TritoniadaB,  types  Scyllsea  and  Tritonia. 

The  fifth  is  Doridae,  types  IdaUa  and  Doris,  the  cnrious  sea-lemon. 

The  first  family  of  the  second  division,  Tectibranchiata,  is  Phyl- 
Udiadae,  types  DiphylUdia  and  Phyllidia. 

The  second  fiamily  is  Pleurobranchidap,  types,  Umbrella,  in  form 
resembUng  a  limpet,  and  Pleurobranchus. 

The  third  family  is  Aplysiadae,  types,  Dolabella  and  Aplysia. 

The  fourth  family  is  BuUidsp,  types.  Scaphander,  Acera,  and  Bulla. 

The  fifth  family  is  Tomatellida?,  types,  Tomatina  and  Tomatella. 

The  third  order  is  the  Pulmonifera,  and  the  fourth  is  the  Proeobran- 
chiata ;  we  shall  speak  of  them  in  the  next  chapter. 

In  this  family  we  reach  a  group  of  Gasteropods  much  more 
numerous,  both  in  species  and  in  special  types,  which  respire  by  the 
aid  of  branchiae,  or  gills.  Cuvier  divides  them  into  many  orders, 
based  chiefly  upon  their  respiratory  organs. 

The  Tectibranchiata  have  the  gills  attached  cither  to  the  right  side 
of  the  body  or  upon  the  back,  arranged  in  the  form  of  leaflets,  more 
or  less  divided,  but  not  symmetrical,  and  nearly  covered  by  the  mantle. 
Bulla  and  Aplysia  are  the  two  principal  genera  of  the  group,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  type  of  two  small  families. 

The  Aphjsiw  were  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  sea- 
hares  (Lejjus  marinus),  from  some  fancied  resemblance  to  the  terres- 
trial hare.  They  were  objects  of  profound  horror,  inspired  either  by 
their  singular  form,  or  from  an  acrid,  caustic,  and  inoilorous  liouid 
which  they  secrete.  A  magic  influence  was  attributed  to  tliem  ;  tney 
were  supposed,  for  instance,  to  have  influence  over  the  female  heart. 
It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  explain  the  evil  renown  acquired  by  an 
animal  wliich  is  known  to  be  gentle  and  even  timid.  They  are  naked 
and  fat,  somewhat  resembling  the  Limna^a  in  their  oval,  elongated 
form,  their  thickness  in  the  dorsal  region,  and  their  posterior  locomo- 
tion. Their  head,  which  is  very  indistinct,  is  furnished  with  four 
tentacles,  the  anterior  two  of  which  are  the  largest,  and  somewhat 
resemble  the  ears  of  a  hare.  The  eyes  are  found  at  the  base  of  the 
posterior  tentacles.  These  characters  are  observed  in  Aplysia  dipilans 
(Fig.  180).  Aplysia  iiica  shows  also  the  same  arrangement  (Fig.  181 ). 
In  this  family  the  mollusc  is  much  more  important  from  its  volume 
than  from  its  interna),  rudimentary,  and  homy  shell,  which  is  con- 
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tained  in  the  brsDchial  shield.     In  Fig.  182  we  hare  the  small  and 
thin  cartilaginons  shell  which  exists  in  the  interior  of  the  animal. 


The  Apljsiie  are  fooad  nearly  in  every  region  of  the  globe,  not  only 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Continent,  tut  on  every  island  shore.  They 
commonly  inhabit  sandy  and  muddy  shores  of  small  depths,  or  even 
the  rocky  recesses,  or  under  shelter  of  the  stones  which  have  iallen 
from  the  cliffs.  Their  eggs  consist  uf  tho:^  long  filaments  which  are 
discharged  in  immense  numbers,  and  which  fishermen  call  sea-woims. 

They  feed  upon  certain  algce,  with  which  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ia 
covered ;  but  they  eat,  also,  small  marine  animals,  such  as  the  naked 
molluscs,  annelids,  and  crustaceans. 

"We  are  the  less  astonished  to  see  the  Aplysiie  so  gluttonous  when 
we  leam  how  liberally  Nature  has  accorded  to  them  organs  of  masti- 
cation, trituration,  and  digestion.  Their  mouth  ia  formed  of  thick 
and  muscular  lips ;  a  very  long  oesophagus  or  gullet  succeeds,  and 
this  oesophagus  does  not  communicate  with  a  single  stomsch,  but 
with  four^-one  enormous  membranous  crop,  an  exceedingly  muscular 
gizzard,  with  two  accessary  pockets,  one  of  which  terminates  in  the 
form  of  a  sac.  The  gizzard  has  thick  walls,  and  is  furnished  on  the 
internal  nail  with  cartilaginous  quadrangular  pyramids,  the  summits 
of  which  intertwine.  This  apparatus  is  intended  to  bruise  the  food 
when  it  reaches  the  third  stomach.  It  is  also  armed  with  little 
hooks,  the  curvature  of  which  is  directed  towards  the  entrance  of  the 
gizzard. 

The  genus  Bulla  differs  materially  from  the  ApIysiflB.  They  have 
a  well-developed  shell,  the  form  of  which  is  elegant ;  they  are  delicate 
in  structure ;  their  brilliant  colours,  consisting  of  red,  black,  or  white 
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bands,  separated  b^  man;  varied  tiuta,  cause  tbeee  little  nudloscs  to 
be  mocli  sought  after  for  ornamental  collectionB.  The  shell  itself  ia 
oval  or  globalons,  rolled  np  in  a  scroll,  smooth,  spotted,  very  thin  and 
fragile,  with  a  concave  spiral,  nmbihcat«,  open  in  all  its  length,  irith 
a  straight,  wide,  and  cutting  edge. 

Obtuse  at  its  two  extremities,  neither  the  head  of  the  animal  nor 
the  tentacles  are  very  apparent.     The  gills  are  placed  onder  the  bai^ 


a  little  to  the  right  and  behind ;  its  stomach,  which  alone  fills  a  giMt 
part  of  the  cavity  of  the  body,  presents  the  pecaliarity,  already  noted 
in  the  Aplysia,  of  being  famished  with  bony  pieces,  evidently  intended 
to  grind  the  food. 

The  Bailee  can  swim  with  facihty  in  deep  water,  bnt  they  evidently 
prefer  the  shallows  and  a  sandy  bottom,  feeding  npon  smaller  mtd- 


luscs.  Tliey  are  fonnd  in  every  sea,  bnt  they  abound  chiefly  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  Oceania.  Some  species,  however,  snch  as  Bulla  am- 
pulla (Figs.  183  and  184),  the  shell  of  which  is  shaded  grey  and 
brown,  and  the  Water-drop  {Bulla  hydralia),  inhabit  European  seas. 
Bulla   ohlonga  and  BvUa  aspersa   (Adams),   and   Bulla   n^tulota 
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(Gonld),  represented  in  Figs.  185,  186,  and  187,  are  also  well-known 
species. 

We  take  leave  of  our  little  friends  the  Headless  Mollnsca  or 
Acephalas,  and  direct  onr  attention  to  those  molluscs  to  which  Nature 
has  been  more  generous,  and  furnished  with  a  head.  This  head,  how- 
ever, is  still  carried  humbly ;  it  is  not  yet  os  sublime  dedit ;  it  is  drawn 
along  an  inch  or  so  from  the  ground,  and  in  no  respect  resembles  the 
proud  and  magnificent  organ  which  crowns  and  adorns  the  body  of  the 
greater  and  more  perfectly  organized  animals. 

The  organization  of  the  Cephalous  MoUusca  present  three  principal 
types,  which  has  led  to  their  being  divided  into  three  classes,  after 
their  more  salient  characteristics  of  form  and  locomotive  apparatus ; 
namely,  Gasteropoda,  Pteropoda,  and  Cephalopoda. 

In  the  class  Gasteropoda  (from  yaoTTjp,  belli/,  ttoO?,  gen.7roSo9,  foot) 
the  locomotive  apparatus  consists  of  a  flattened  muscular  disk,  placed 
under  the  belly  of  the  animal,  aided  by  which  it  creeps.  The  Snail 
(Helix),  the  Slug  (Limax),  and  the  Cowrie,  (Ctjprea),  are  types  of 
this  class. 

In  the  Pteropoda,  from  irrepov,  wing,  and  ttoO?,  foot,  the  locomotive 
apparatus  assumes  the  form  of  wings,  or  membranous  swimming- 
fing,  placed  on  each  side  of  the  neck.  The  Hyalea  and  Clio  are  types 
of  this  class. 

In  the  Cephalopoda,  from  K€<f>a\r],  head,  and  ttoO?,  foot,  the  locomo- 
tive apparatus  consists  of  arms,  or  tentacles,  which  surround  the  mouth 
in  numbers  more  or  less  considerable.  The  Cuttle-fish  {Sepia),  and 
the  Poulpes  {Odopoda)  are  types  of  this  last  class. 

The  Molluscous  Gasteropoda  have  the  organs  of  respiration  formed 
for  aerial  respiration,  or  for  respiration  under  water. 

This  physiological  arrangement  involves  important  difierences  in 
internal  organization  in  these  molluscs,  and  renders  it  convenient  to 
divide  them  into  two  secondary  groups ;  namely,  Pulmonary  Gastero- 
pods,  which  breathe  in  the  air,  and  by  a  species  of  lung,  and  Non- 
pulmonary  Gasteropods,  which  breathe  in  the  water,  by  means  of 
branchiae  or  gills. 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 

PULMONARY   aA8TER0P0I>S. 

The  Pulmonary  Gasteropods  comprehend  those  molluscs  which, 
as  we  have  said,  live  in  the  air  and  breathe  the  natural  atmosphere. 
The  respiratory  organ  is  a  cavity  in  the  walls  of  which  the  blood- 
vessels form  a  complicated  network.  The  air  enters  this  cavity 
through  an  orifice,  which  the  animal  opens  and  shuts  at  will — a  species 
of  lung,  in  short,  which  is  placed  upon  the  back  of  the  animal.  They 
are  both  terrestrial  and  aquatic  animals.  In  the  latter  case,  they  mnsl 
come  to  the  surface  of  the  water  in  order  to  breathe,  like  the  phoeas 
and  cetacea  among  the  Mammifera. 

The  Pulmonifera,  the  second  order  of  Gasteropods,  comprehends 
those  animals  which  live  in  and  breathe  the  air. 

It  is  divided  into  four  sections ;  the  Operculata,  or  animals  whose 
shells  are  closed  by  an  operculum,  and  the  In- Operculata,  or  aniTmilg 
without  operculum. 

Operculata  is  divided  into  two  families ;  first,  Aciculida?,  typos,  Geo- 
melania  and  Acicula ;  and  second,  Cyclostomidne,  types,  Pupiua  and 
Cyclostoma.  Cyclostoma  is  perhaps  the  best  known ;  the  mouth  is 
circular,  the  name  being  derived  from  cyclos,  circle,  and  stoma,  month. 

The  second  section,  In-Opercula,  contains  five  families.  ^ 

First,  Auriculida?,  types,  Conovulus  and  Auricula. 

Second,  Limnopidir*,  types,  Planorbis,  Pliysa,  and  Limnapa. 

Third,  Oncidiadae,  types,  Vaginulus  and  Oncidium. 

Fourth,  Limacida),  tj'pes,  Testacella  and  Limax. 

Fifth,  Helicidae,  types,  Clausilia,  Pupa,  Achatina,  Bullmus, 
Succinea,  Yitrina,  and  Helix. 


The  Liomaiidffi,  Aquatic  Pulmonary  Gasteropods,  is  the  second 
family  of  the  series.  They  belong  to  the  gronp  that  come  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  to  breathe,  as  do  the  cetacea  and  phoeas  among  the 
Mammifera.  Tlie  Limniea,  Pianorhia,  and  Physa  are  the  principal 
members  of  this  group. 

Limnica  Uvea  in  great  numbers  in  the  stagnant  waters  of  all 
countries,  particularly  of  temperate  climates.  It  cannot  remain  long 
nnder  water,  being  compelled  frequently  to  rise  to  the  Borface  in  order 
to  breathe  atmospheric  air. .  It  is  even  observed,  by  a  mechanism  not 
very  well  understood,  to  turn  itself  npside  down,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  present  itself  feet  uppermost,  and  to  move  slowly  along  in  this 
position,  creeping,  as  it  were,  through  the  water.  It  ia  difficult  to 
comprehend  how  the  movable  liquid  bed  upon  which  the  animal 
operates  can  offer  resistance  enough  to  permit  of  its  creeping  as  if  it 
.  were  on  a  solid  resisting  body  ;  it  seems  to  produce  the  movement 
with  the  assistance  of  its  foot,  which  is  broad  and  thick,  and  shorter 
than  the  sh^ll. 

LimnEea  has  a  large  flat  head,  from  each 
side  of  which  issues  a  triangular  contractile 
tentacle,  carrying  at  its  base  and  on  the 
inner  side  an  extremely  small  dot,  or  eye. 
The  most  considerable  part  of  the  body, 
comprehending  the  visceral  mass,  is  spiral, 
and  is  contained  4n  a  thin  diaphanous  shell 
(Fig.  188),  the  turns  in  the  spiral  of  which 
are  generally  elongated,  the  last  tarn  being 
larger  than  all  the  others.  The  interior  of  thk 
is  occupied  by  the  respiratory  cavity,  which 
rommonicates  outwardly  by  an  opening 
anatogoos  to  that  which  exists  in  the  snails. 
This  opening  dilates  and  contracts  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  receive  the  air  in  the  cavity,  and  pig.  m.  umim  naguUi 
exclude  water  when  the  animal  feeds  itself  (UnMu.). 

under  the  water.     The  mouth  is  a  transverse  slit  between  two  rather 
thin  Ups,  and  is  armed  with  small  canine  teeth.     When  the  animal 
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sallies  from  its  shell,  it  has  the  appeatanoe  of  a  short  tmmpet 
In  ib!  interior  is  a  ronndish,  thick,  and  fleshy  tubercle,  not  un- 
like the  tongne  of  a  paioqnet.  The  tme  toDgne,  however,  which  Ga 
at  the  bottom  of  the  slit,  is  flat,  oval-shaped,  and  sapported  hj  a 
cartilaginoos  or  bony  pedicle. 

Limmea,  aided  by  this  very  complicated  buccal  apparatus,  is  enabled 
to  feed.itself  jyith  vegetable  sabstances,  such  as  the  leaves  of  aquatic 
plants,  which  it  cuts  and  bruises  with  its  teeth.  They  are  very  active 
in  the  season,  reprodocing  towards  the  end  of  spring.  At  this  period 
little  oval  or  Bemi-cylindrical  masses  are  frequently  found  adhering  to 
floating  bodies,  glittering  and  trauEpareiit  as  crystal.  Theae  ue 
agglomerations  of  the  eggs  of  Linina?a.  'When  winter  sets  in,  the 
Limntea  of  our  climate  fall  into  a  stat«  of  torpor,  and  sink,  more  <v 
less  deeply,  into  tbe  mud  of  the  lakes,  roarshes,  rivers,  or  brooks,  which 
they  inhabit. 

They  are  of  great  utility,  both  to  feed  fishes  and  aquatic  bipda, 
and  also  as  scavengers  of  the  decaying  vegetation  of  brooks. 

Planorbis  has  an  organization  analogous  to  Limna»,  of  which  it  is . 
the  faithful  companion  in  stagnant  waters.  Their  shells  (Fig.  189) 
are  thin,  hght,  and  disk-like  in  form,  rolled  round  its  plane  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  all  the  turns  of  the  spiral  visible  from  above  as 
well  as  below ;  it  is  concave  on  both  sides,  with  an  ovul,  obloug-sliaped 
opening,  and  with  an  operculum  or  lid.  The  animal  is  conformable 
to  the  shell  in  shape.  The  visceral  mass  forjus  a  very  elongated  cone, 
which  unwinds  itself  absolutely,  according  to 
the  spiral  turns  of  the  sholl.  The  foot,  ai 
abdominal  locomotive  mass,  is  short,  and  very 
nearly  round.  The  head  is  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct, and  furnished  with  two  very  long 
filiform,  contractile  tentacles,  hu^-iug  at  their 
base,  and  on  the  inner  side,  a  small  organ, 
which  looks  like  an  egg.  Tlie  mouth  is 
armed  in  the  upper  part  with  croes-cntting 
teeth,  and  in  the  lower  part  with  a  tongue,  bristling  with  a  great 
number  of  hooked  eicreseonccs. 

In  habitd  Planorbis  resembles  Limniea :  it  creeps  like  it  on  the 
surface  of  solid  bodies,  and  swims  in  the  water  with  the  foot  upwards 
and  the  shell  down.     It  feeds  ou  similar  substances,  and  its  eggs  are 
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collected  in  gelatinous  masses  also.    It  passes  the  winter  in  a  state  of 
torpor,  buried  in  the  mud  of  the  rivers  it  inhabits. 

The  principal  species  is  PlanarUs  corneus  (Fig.  189)  which  is 
common  in  the  rivers  of  England  and  France. 

Another  group  of  molluscs,  which  occupy  our  fresh  rivers, 
and  swim  with  the  shell  down  and  feet  up,  ia  represented 
by  Physa  castanea  (Fig.  190).  The  genus  Physa  have 
an  oval,  oblong,  or  nearly  globular  shell,  very  thin,  smooth, 
and  fragile,  opening  longitudinally,  narrow  above,  with  the  pit  i9o. 
right  edge  sharp  ;  the  last  turn  of  the  spiral  being  largest  ciLiiSU 
of  all.  ^^°^^- 

The  animal  appears  to  be  intermediate  in  form  between  Planorbis 
and  Limnsea :  it  is  oval  in  form,  and  unrolls  itself  like  the  Limnsea, 
but  its  tentacles,  in  place  of  being  triangular  and  thick  like  the  latter, 
are  elongated  and  narrow,  like  those  of  Planorbis.  These  little 
inhabitants  of  fresh  water  swim  with  fEwility,  the  feet  upwards,  the 
shell  below,  and  like  Linmsea,  they  feed  on  vegetables. 

The  fourth  family,  Limacidae,  containing  Testacella  and  Limax, 
are  terrestrial  pulmonary  molluscs,  entirely  naked,  or  having  only  a 
very  small  shell.  The  Limax  varies  very  considerably  in  appearance, 
in  consequence  of  its  extreme  contractibihty.  When  seen  creeping 
along  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  it  has  nearly  the  form  of  a  very 
elongated  ellipse,  at  one  extremity  of  which  is  the  head ;  the  surface 
of  the  body  in  contact  with  the  earth  is  flat,  the  other  convex.  Towards 
the  anterior  extremity,  and  upon  the  middle  of  the  back,  a  portion 
of  the  skin  projects  as  if  it  were  detached  frgm  the  body,  and  is 
ornamented  with  transverse  stripes  of  various  convolutions.  This 
part  is  named  the  cuirass,  or  buckler,  under  which  the  animal  can 
hide  its  head. 

The  mouth  is  a  transverse  opening  in  the  front  of  the  head ;  above 
are  two  pairs  of  tentacles,  or  horns,  immensely  retractile,  cylindrical, 
and  terminating  in  a  small  button  ;  the  lower  tentacles  are  the  shorter ; 
the  upper  present  at  their  summit  a  black  point,  as  in  Helix,  which 
have  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  the  eyes. 

Upon  the  right  side  of  the  cuirass,  and  hollowed  in  the  thickness 
of  its  edge,  which  is  large  and  contractile,  whose  function  it  is  to  give 
access  to  atmospheric  air,  it  abuts  on  an  internal  cavity,  also  large, 
and  is  intended  to  promote  respiration.   The  outer  skin,  or  epidermis,  is 
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rayed  in  bro'wiusl)  furrows,  its  sorface  covered  wiUi  a  viscoiu  glntmoa 
sabetaace,  wliicli  permita  of  the  animal  creeping  np  the  smoothot 
surlaces,  locomotion  being  produced  by  the  BnccessiTe  contraction  ud 
extension  of  tlie  mnscidar  fibres  of  the  feet. 

The  internal  organization  of  the  Limax  is  analogooB  to  that  alreidy 
described  in  the  snails.  The  taste  and  smell  in  the  Limaceuu 
differ  only  very  slightly  from  those  organs  in  Helix.  They  are,  lib 
the  snails,  deaf,  and  nearly  blind.  They  loTe  hnnid  places ;  tiiey 
lodge  themselves  in  the  holes  of  old  walls,  under  stones,  or  half- 
decomposed  leaves,  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark  of  old  trees,  and  erm 
undergranDd,  coming  forth  only  at  night  and  in  the  morning ;  emtect- 
ally  after  soft  showers  in  spring  and  summer.  In  the  garden,  after 
one  of  these  soft  showers,  many  of  these  little  creatures  are  sore  to  lie 
met  with  in  the  more  shaded  alleys. 

The  Limax  is  mostly  herbivorous.  They  seek,  above  all,  for  yonng 
plants,  fruits,  mushrooms,  and  half-decayed  vegetables.  They  an 
very  voracious,  and  cause  great  ravages  in  gardens  and  young  plants- 
tions,  and  many  are  the  devices  of  the  watchful  gardener  to  destrov 
them.  Lime  and  salt  are  their  abomination;  ashes  and  fine  bu^ 
they  avoid.  They  dislike  the  noonday  snn,  and  the  gardener  knows  it ; 
he  arranges  little  sheltering  tiles,  or  planks  of  wood  and  atone,  nnda 
which  they  retire. where  they  are  surprised  to  their  destruction. 


There  are  thirty  known  species  of  Limax,  Some  are  remarkable 
for  their  very  striking  colours.  Limax  ni/us  (Fig.  Ifll)  is  common  in 
woods,  and  well  known  for  its  large  size  and  its  colour  of  rich  yellow- 
ish red ;  it  ia  known  all  over  Europe,  from  Norway  to  Sjxiin. 

Among  the  Limaceaus  nearly  destitute  of  shells  we  find  TeataceUti 


Fig.  192.    Testaoella  haliotidca  (I>raparnaud). 
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haliotidea  (Fig.  192),  which  is  provided  with  a  "very  small  shell  placed 
at  its  posterior  extremity,  just  over  the  pulmonary  cavity.  This  shell 
becomes  more  important  in 
Vitrina,  already  spoken  of  as 
forming  the  point  of  transition 
between  Limax  and  Helix. 
This  passage  from  Limaceans 
entirely  destitute  of  shells  to  those  furnished  with  a  very  small  shell, 
as  in  TestaceUa,  is  very  exactly  indicated  by  Nature.  Limax  rufus, 
spoken  of  above,  presents,  under  the  posterior  part  of  the  cuirass,  calca- 
reous, unequal,  isolated  granulations,  which  are,  so  to  speak,  the 
elements,  as  yet  internal,  of  a  shell  which  is  on  the  point  of  being 
built.  Other  species  in  the  same  genus  present  under  the  cuirass  a 
little  rough,  imperfect  scale,  which  seems  to  be  produced  by  a  great 
number  of  these  calcareous  granulations,  which  show  themselves  in  an 
isolated  state  in  Limax  rufus. 

The  Helicidae  is  the  fifth  family  we  shall  now  consider. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  witness  the  snail  as  it  creeps  along  the 
gravel  walks  of  a  garden,  or  in  the  damp  alleys  of  a  park,  in  order  to 
see  that  it  is  a  beiug  of  higher  organization  than  the  headless  molluscs. 
The  common  snail  {Hdix  aspersa)  goes  and  comes ;  it  roams  and 
saunters  after  its  own  peculiar  manner,  searching  for  its  food  or  its 
pleasure ;  it  has  a  head  and  two  prominent  tentacles,  which  feel  and 
seem  to  express  their  sensations ;  it  has  nerves,  a  brain,  a  strong 
mouth,  and  a  well-formed  stomach. 

Without  possessing  a  high  order  of  intelligence,  the  snail  is  by  no 
means  imbecile ;  it  knows  very  well  how  to  choose  a  tree  the  fruit  of 
which  is  agreeable  to  it.  A  fine  cluster  of  grapes,  a  succulent  pear, 
which  the  horticulturist  devours  with  his  looks,  and  hopes  to  devour 
otherwise,  is  sure  to  be  the  identical  fruit  which  will  be  chosen  by  our 
enUghtened  depredator,  the  snail. 

The  body  of  the  snail  is  oval,  elongated,  convex  above,  flat  below. 
The  convex  or  upper  surface  of  the  body  is  rugged,  in  consequence 
of  the  existence  of  numerous  tubercles  projecting  slightly,  and  sepa- 
rated by  irregular  furrows ;  its  anterior  is  terminated  by  an  obtuse 
head,  its  posterior  more  flat  and  less  pointed.  All  the  flat  portion, 
thick,  soft,  and  upon  which  the  animal  moves  itself  by  a  creeping 
motion,  bears  the  name  of  the  foot.     The  head  is  not  really  very 
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distinct,  especially  in  the  upper  part,  but  the  organs  with  which  it 
is  provided  are  prominent.  These  organs  are  in  reality  tentades, 
although  they  are  more  popularly  known  as  horns,  especially  among 
chUdren— those  charming  ignoramuses— who  have  been  taught  to 
repeat  the  well-known  stanza — 

*'  Snail,  snail,  oome  out  of  your  hole, 
Or  else  I'U  beat  you  black  as  a  coal  ** — 

which  finds  its  counterpart  in  all  European  languages.  There  are 
two  pair  of  these  tentacles  or  horns ;  one  pair  quite  in  front  and 
above,  and  another  smaller  and  less  forward.  The  first  are  distin- 
guished by  their  size,  and  also  by  a  black  spot  or  point  at  their 
extremity,  which  is  sometimes  erroneously  said  to  be  the  eye  of  the 
snail. 

These  tentacles  differ  in  many  respects  from  the  same  organs  in 
other  molluscs;  they  are  retractile,  and  can  be  drawn  altogether 
within  the  animal  into  a  sort  of  sheath,  by  the  contraction  of  a  muscle. 
At  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  head  wc  find  a  sort  of  plaited  opening, 
which  is  the  moutli :  it  is  of  modemtc  extent,  closed  in  front  by  two 
lips,  and  armed  with  two  sliear-like  organs  of  horny  consistence,  one 
of  them  being  a  sort  of  rasp,  which  occupies  the  plate  of  the  buccal 
cavity,  and  may  bo  called  a  tongue  ;  the  other  is  a  median  jaw, 
placed  transversely  in  the  membranous  walls  of  the  palate,  terminating 
in  a  free  edge,  armed  with  small  teeth.  This  cutting  blade,  however, 
executes  no  movement ;  but  the  lingual  organ,  j)ressing  all  alimentary 
matter  forcibly  against  its  lower  edge,  effects  their  mastication,  and 
enables  it  to  dis])08e  of  fruit,  tender  leaves,  mushrooms,  and  other 
substances  easily  divided. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  mouth  is  an  a  sophagus,  or  gullet,  to  which 
succeeds  a  stomach  of  moderate  size.  The  intestine  lies  in  folds  round 
the  liver,  which  is  divided  into  four  lolx3S,  and  temiiDates  in  a  special 
orifice. 

The  little  lung  of  the  snail  is  placed  in  a  cavity,  vast  for  its  size, 
just  above  the  general  mass  of  the  viscera,  and  occupies  all  the  last 
spiral  turn  of  the  cavity. 

The  mechanism  of  respiration  is  as  follows  :  The  animal  inhales  the 
air  into  its  lung  by  forcibly  dilating  the  pulmonary  orifice,  which  lies 
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in  the  largest  spiral  tarn  of  the  shell.  In  order  to  expel  the  ftir 
respired  hj  the  long,  it  withdraws  its  body  into  the  narrower  part  of 
the  shell,  where  it  gathers  itself  up  completely,  even  to  its  head  and 
feet,  and  by  this  compression  of  all  its  little  being  it  expels  the  air 
which  fills  it.  These  respiratory  movements,  however,  are  not  regular, 
but  succeed  each  other  only  at  certain  intervals.  Life  would  be  too 
hard  for  the  poor  snail  were  it  passed  in  such  violent  efibrts  as  would 
be  necessary  if  it  respired  as  the  larger  animals  do.  In  its  case  the 
breathing  is  intermittent  and  imperfect ;  it  is  merely  a  rough  attempt, 
as  it  were,  at  respiration,  which  becomes  perfect  in  some  of  the  higher 
branches  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  snaU  has  a  heart,  consisting  of  a  ventricle  and  auricle,  con- 
nected with  a  well-developed  arterial  vascnlar  system,  while  the  venous 
system  is  imperfect.  In  short,  the  blood  only  returns  from  the  various 
parts  of  the  body  to  the  respiratory  apparatus,  after  traversing  lacunas^ 
or  air-ceUs,  existing  between  the  several  organs. 

The  blood  of  the  snail  is  of  a  pale  rose  colour,  slightly  tinted  with 
blue.  It  has  a  rudimentary  brain,  composed  of  a  pair  of  thick 
ganglions, .  situated  above  the  oesophagus,  which  are  in  connection 
with  another  pair  of  ganglions  placed  below,  which,  together,  form  a 
sort  of  collar,  or  ring.  From  this  ring  springs  a  great  number  of 
nervous  cords,  which  are  distributed  to  the  mouth,  the  tentacles,  the 
lung,  and  the  heart.  The  skin,  in  those  parts  covered  by  the  shell, 
exhibits  great  sensibility;  it  receives  a  considerable  quantity  of 
nervous  filament,  so  that  the  sense  of  touch  ought  to  possess  extreme 
delicacy. 

The  tentacles,  the  skin  of  which  is  so  fine  and  so  sensitive,  are  the 
organs  of  touch.  Other  functions  are  sometimes  attributed  to  them ; 
the  anterior  tentacles  are  sometimes  considered  to  be  the  organs  of 
smell.  This,  at  all  events,  is  certain,  that  the  snail  is  very  sensible 
of  strong  odours,  and  is  easily  attracted  by  many  plants  the  odour  of 
which  pleases  it 

The  black  points  which  terminate  the  first  pair  of  tentacles  have 
been  considered  as  eyes  :  but  the  existence  of  a  visual  organ  in  the 
snail  is  not  quite  certain.  They  are  quite  insensi  le  to  sudden 
changes  of  light ;  they  always  travel  in  the  dark,  and  never  recognize 
obstacles  placed  before  them.  We  may  add  that  the  snail  is  destitute 
of  all  organs  of  hearing.    No  noise  appears  to  affect  it,  at  least  till 
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the  noise  is  so  near  as  to  agitate  the  air  which  immediately  stUTOODcle 
it.  Indeed, the  snail  few  has  senses;  the  poor  creature  is  at  onoe 
blind,  deaf,  and  dumb. 

The  snails  are  male  and  female  in  the  same  individual,  or  henna- 
phrodite.  Their  eggs  are  roundish,  heavy,  and  of  a  whitish  colonr. 
The  animal  deposits  them  on  the  soil  in  little  irregular  heaps ;  at  other 
times  it  deposits  them  one  after  the  other,  like  the  grains  of  a  chaplet, 
in  holes  which  it  digs  in  the  soil,  or  in  the  natural  excavations  created 
by  moisture.  The  eggs  are  even  found  in  the  hollows  of  old  trees ;  in 
fissures  of  walls  or  rocks. 

When  the  young  Helix  issues  from  the  egg,  it  is  already  provided 
with  an  extremely  thin  membranous  shell.  The  timid  and  tender 
youth  is  conscious  of  its  weakness  and  full  of  humility.  It  rarely 
trusts  itself  out  of  the  obscure  hole  in  which  it  was  hatched ;  when 
it  does,  it  is  only  at  night,  dreading  the  desiccating  air,  and,  above 
all,  the  sun  8  rays,  even  with  the  house  it  always  carries  with  it  for 
shelter. 

This  calcareous  and  velluted  house  is  spiral,  which  the  animal  has 
the  inappreciable  advantage  of  transporting  without  fatigue.  It  is 
light,  and  sometimes  quite  disproportionate  to  the  body  of  the  animal, 
which  it  covers  only  in  that  jmrt  which  contains  the  viscera  and  respi- 
ratory organs.  The  fonu  of  the  shell  is  generally  much  variegated. 
Some  are  flattened,  others  are  orbicular  or  globose ;  in  some  the  spiral 
is  very  pointed.  The  edges  of  the  shell  are  sometimes  simple,  sharp, 
and  pointed ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  thick  and  inverted,  presenting 
an  edging  of  great  solidity. 

The  spire  is  generally  rolled  up  from  right  to  left.  A  heUx  shell, 
the  spiral  of  which  follows  the  inverse  direction,  that  is,  from  left  to 
right,  is  a  rarity  much  sought  after  by  amateurs. 

The  ancients  held  snails  in  especial  esteem  for  the  table.  ITie 
Komans  had  many  species  served  up  at  their  feasts,  which  they  dis- 
tinguished in  categories  according  to  the  delicacy  of  their  flesL 
PUny  tells  us  that  the  best  were  imported  froui  Sicily,  from  the 
Balearic  Isles,  and  from  the  Isle  of  ('aj)ri,  the  last  dwelling-place  of 
the  aged  Tiberius.  The  largest  ciime  from  Illyria.  Ships  pnxHH>ded 
to  the  Ligurian  coast  to  gather  them  for  the  tables  of  the  Koman 
patricians.     The  great  consumption  led  to  the  estabUshment  of  parks 
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(Cochlearia,  Varro  ;  Cochlearum  vivaria,  Pliny),  in  order  to  flatten 
the  animals,  as  is  now  done  with  oysters.  They  were  fed  for  this 
end  upon  varions  plants  mixed  with  soup ;  when  it  was  desired  to 
improve  the  flavonr  a  httle  wine  and  sometimes  laurel  leaves  were 
added.  These  parks  were  formed  in  humid  shady  places  surrounded 
by  a  foss  or  a  walL  Pliny  has  even  transmitted  to  us  the  name  of 
the  inventor  of  the  Cochlearias,  a  certain  Fulvius  Hispinus.  Addison 
describes  with  details  one  of  these  establishments  kept  up  by  the 
Capuchins  at  Fribourg  in  Switzerland,  in  imitation  of  the  ingenious 
Soman  gourmet  we  have  named. 

Among  the  Bomans,  snails  were  served  at  the  funeral  repast. 
Certain  heaps  of  their  shells,  which  are  found  in  the  cemetery  of 
Pompeii,  are  the  remains  of  those  funeral  festivities  with  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  buried  city  honoured  the  tombs  of  their  friends  and 
relations. 

The  practice  of  eating  snails  had  fallen  into  disuse  in  Europe 
when,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  John  Howard,  the  philanthropist, 
began  to  collect  them  with  the  view  of  reintroducing  them  as  human 
food.  He  chose  Hdix  Varronis,  which  was  probably  the  species  culti- 
vated by  the  Bomans ;  it  surpasses  all  those  of  Europe  in  size,  and 
was  found  plentifully  in  the  district  of  Bagnes,  in  the  Valois.  Howard, 
having  procured  the  species  from  Bagnes,  found  their  increase  so 
rapid  that  the  crops  were  likely  to  be  devoured  by  the  swarms  of 
molluscs  thus  brought  together,  and  steps  were  at  once  taken  to 
destroy  them.  In  other  parts  of  Europe  the  snail  continues  to  be 
sought  for  as  an  article  of  luxury.  They  are  consumed  at  Vienna  in 
great  numbers  during  Lent,  supplies  being  brought  from  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Appenzell.  At  Naples  a  soup  made  from  Helix  nemoralis 
is  sold  publicly  to  the  strange  population  with  which  the  streets  of 
that  city  swarm,  for  the  king's  pavement  is  their  bed-chamber,  dining- 
saloon,  and  work-room.  In  France,  snails  are  a  valuable  resource  to 
the  poor  in  the  southern  departments. 

The  flesh  of  all  snails  is  not  alike  in  a  culinary  point  of  view. 
Amateurs  class  as  first  in  quality  Hdix  vermicula,  called  at  Mont- 
pelier  the  Little  Hermit,  because  it  buries  itself  so  deeply  in  its 
shell.  Helix  aspersa  (Figs.  193,  194,  195)  is  thought  to  be  more 
tender  and  delicate.  In  Provence  a  species  is  called  iapada,  that  is, 
"  closed,"  from  the  cretaceous  deposit  with  which  it  closes  its  shell. 
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la  the  noith  of  France,  and  lonnd  Paris,  Hdix  pomatia  is  ths 
fiiTOiirite  culinary  Bnail  (Fig.  196).     This  is  the  speoica  vhidt  u 
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Tued  as  a  speaking  sign  board  over  the  doon  of  the  mne-aht^  tsd  . 
tmall  testanianta  in  tiie  neighbouihood  of  the  Halles,  at  Patia.    Ito 
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shell  is  globose  and  ton-shaped,  very  solid,  marked  with  irregular 
trsnsTeiae  stripes  of  a  brownish  met  colour,  with  l>ands,  often  nearly 
aSaced,  of  a  deeper  tint,  and  of  the  same  colour.  The  animal  is  large, 
of  a  yellowish  grey,  and  covered  with  elongatod  irregular  tabercles. 

Besides  Helix  pomatia,  according  to  Moquiu-Tandon,  they  eat  in 
the  north  of  France  Helix  sylvatica  and  if.  nemoridis  ;  at  Muut{>elier, 
as  we  haye  already  said,  H.  aspersa  and  //.  rhodoatoma  ;  at  Avignon, 
also,  these,  along  with  H,  vennieula,  arc  favourites.  In  Provence, 
Helix  Piaana,  with  H.  aspersa  and  meladoma,  arc  preferred.  At  Bom- 
Uao,  Hdix  a»persa,  H.  vemicula,  and,  more  rarely,  U.  rhodosioma  ; 


and  in  other  localitiee  the  Bmallcr  species  and  young  indiTidnals  of  the 
larger  kinds  are  employed  for  feeding  poultry. 
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Certain  Bpeciea  are  also  employed  for  feeding  docks.  Thus,  in  the 
noighbonrhood  of  Montpelior,  dncks  are  fed  upon  M^ix  variahilia  and 
II.  rhodostoma.  Some  fishes,  especially  the  young  salmon,  are  very 
partial  -to  the  flesh  of  snails. 

This  very  importaut  genera  is  very  numerous  in  species,  which  are 
distributod  in  groups  according  to  the  form  of  the  shell ;  that  is,  whether 


it  be  glohulous,  as  in  Fig.  197,  tnn-bottomed,  as  in  Fig.  198,  plain  or 
biform,  as  in  Fig.  199,  or  truncated,  as  in  Figs.  200  and  201.  These 
figures  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  multiplied  and  elegant 
forms  which  the  shells  of  HdU  sometimea  assume. 
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In  flnumeetion  -with  tlie  snails  (Eelix),  we  eliall  note  some  Idndied 
;flnera  which  oar  space  only  pennita  ns  to  name.    Such  is  the  genus 
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BuUmiu,  the  European  species  of  which  are  numerons ;  Bome  of  them 
Tei7  small,  others  of  medium  size ;  of  these,  Bulimus  sultani^  (Fig*- 


204  and  20:>).     In  Figs.  206  and  207,  the  Berry  Pupa  (P.  uva),  as 
an  example  of  another  genui),  in  represented. 


Fl|i.  KM  uhI  IM.    BnUmni  idIUdui  (Umaick). 

Yet  another  typical  species  may  be  noted,  which  is  found  ahnn- 
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daotly  Btnid  the  gross  and  shrabs  near  brooks  lound  Paris  and  else- 
where. It  is  Sucdnea  putris,  presenting  a  small,  thin,  diaphanons 
shell  of  a  pale  amber  yellow,  marked  with  close  and  very  fine  longi- 
tudinal stripes  (Fig.  20S).    The  AchaUna  zebra  of  Chemnitz  ia  a 


great  snail,  which  deyonrs  shrubs  and  trees  in  Madag^car  (Fig. 
209).  Finally,  Vitrtna,  the  shell  of  which  is  very  small  and  very 
thin  in  some  species— so  small,  indeed,  in  Vilrina  fasciaia  (Fig,  210), 
that  the  animal  cannot  folly  enter  the  shell — occupies  a  point  of  transi- 
tion between  Helix  and  Limax. 


(OkiuoIU).  (Ed.  (1h1  SuBl). 

In  the  Pectinibranchial  Gastfiropods  the  gills  ate  composed  of 
nnmerons  leaflets  cut  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  and  attached,  on  one 
or  many  lines,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  respiratory  cavity.  They 
constitute  the  most  nnmerons  order  of  Cephidoas  Molluscs,  compre- 
hending nearly  all  the  univalve  spiral  shells,  and  many  others  which 
are  simply  conical.     They  inhabit  the  sea,  rivers,  and  lakes,  and  are 
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of  all  sizeti.    The  most  remarkable  genera  vhieh  -m  dull  dMoribe 
belong  to  tbe  family  of  !FrochoidiB  and  Bueeinotdai. 

The  fourth  order  of  Gasteropoda,  Prceobranchiata,  which  iuclndei 
the  Peoteni  Brsncbiata,  is  distinct  in  tbe  sexee,  has  the  braitchiB 
pectinated,  and  the  mantle  forms  a  vaulted  chamber  over  the  back  of 
tbe  head.  It  la  divided  into  two  Bections  and  twenty-one  familial. 
The  first  section,  Holostomaia,  contains  tbe  sea^naila.  The  fint 
family  we  shall  treat  of  is  tbe  Chitonidx,  containing  Chitomlliu  and 
Chiton. 

•  The  Chitons  are  very  singular  creatares,  desti- 
tnte  of  eyes,  of  tentacles,  and  without  jawa ;  tbey 
be:ir  upon  their  buck  in  place  of  a  Rhell  a  caiian 
composed  of  imbricated  and  moTuble  scales.  TIm^ 
have  the  power  of  elongating  and  contractii^ 
tbemselvee  Hke  tbe  snails.  They  roll  tbemselm 
up  into  a  ball  like  the  woodlonse.  They  adhos 
with  great  force  to  the  rocks,  preferring  thow 
places  most  exposed  to  tbe  beating  waves.  Chitm 
F.,  ».i.  Chiton  =«^,Ba,.  •»«;7»":/f«'S  (Fig.  211)  is  widely  distribnted. 

(Dshi,™).  Tlie  second   family,   Dentaliada;   affords    the 

curious  Dentalium,  or  tooth  shell. 

Tbo  Paiellids',  or  Limpets,  coustitnte  a  very  niimorons  family,  dis- 
tinguisbed  at  once  by  the  form  and  structure  of  tbe  animal,  and  by 
that  of  the  shell.  Liunmus  callcil  it  Patella,  i.  e.,  a  deep  dish  or  knee- 
cap. 

The  shells  of  the  PatellidK,  our  third  family,  are  univalve,  oval,  or 
oircnlar,  nou-spiral,  but  terminating  in  an  elliptic  cone,  concave  and 
simple  beneath,  non-pierced  at  the  summit,  entire  and  inchued  an- 
teriorly. ITiey  are  smooth,  or  ornamented  on  the  sides  with  ridges 
radiating  from  tbe  summit,  and  often  covered  with  scales ;  the  edges 
are  frequently  dentate.  The  colours  much  varied.  Tbe  interior  is 
very  smooth,  and  remiirkitble  for  the  brilliancy  and  lustre  of  its  tinta. 

Tbe  head  of  tho  animnl  is  furnished  with  two  pointed  tentaclea 
or  boms,  having  an  eye  at  the  e?:temal  base  of  each,  'llic  body  ia 
oval  and  nearly  circuLir,  coniial,  or  df-prcssed.  Tlio  foot  is  in  the 
form  of  a  thick  fleshy  disk.  Certain  lamellar  branchiit-  are  arranged 
in  series  nil  round  the  body. 
The  Limpets  dwell  upon  tlio  soj-shorc,  in  the  parts  alternately 
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corered  and  nncovered  by  tlie  wavee.  They  are  almost  always 
attached  to  rocks,  or  other  snbmerged  bodies,  to  wliich  they  adhere 
'with  great  teoacity.  If  the  common  Limpet  (Patella  vulffoia)  ia 
alitnned  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  dislodge  it,  no  bmman  force, 
pulling  in  a  direct  Hne,  can  remove  it,  and  it  can  sustain  without 
being  cmshed  a  weight  of  many  pounds.  It  holds  on  by  the  great 
quantity  of  vertical  Ebres  of  the  foot,  which  in  raising  the  median 
part  forms  in  the  centre  a  sort  of  sncker.  It  is  the  celebrated  experi- 
inent.  of  the  Magdeburg  cups  which  these  little  molluBcs  realise  by 
their  vital  action. 

These  animals  bury  themselves  in  the  chalky  rocks  to  the'  depth 
of  two  or  three  lines ;  when  they  ore  dispersed,  they  are  observed 
constantly  to  return  to  the  same  place.  Their  movements  are,  besides, 
extremely  slow;  the  advance  of  the  Limpet  being  only  perceived 
by  watching  the  slow  upheaval  of  the  shell  above  the  plane  of  its 
position.  It  is  supposed,  from  the  mouth  being  armed  on  its  upper 
edge  with  a  large  semi-lunar,  homy,  cutting  tooth,  and  in  its  lower 
part  from  having  a  tongue  furnished  with  homy  hooks,  and  from 
their  inhabiting  in  great  numbers  places  covered  with  marine  planta, 
that  their  food  is  chiefly  vegetable. 


The  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  coast  eat  limpets  when  they  have 
notliing  else,  but  their  flesh  is  singularly  coriaceous  and  indigestible. 

They  are  found  in  every  sea;  but  are,  however,  found  to  be 
larger  as  well  as  more  numerous,  and  much  richer  in  colour,  in 
£qiistorIal  seas,  and  especially  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  than  in 
European  seas.  They  attain,  in  fact,  their  maximum  of  development 
here ;  for  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan  species  are  found  as  large  as  a 
slop-basin,  which  the  natives  use  for  cuUnary  purposes. 

The  common  Limpet  is  thick,  solid,  oval,  and  nearly  circular, 
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genetallf  conical,  and  covered  with  a  great  number  of  very  fine  stripec. 
Ita  oolonr  is  of  a  greeniah  grey,  nnifbna  above,  and  of  b  i 
yellow  inaide.     It  is  abnndant  in  the  Chaanel  and  on  Atlantic  o 

The  Bine  Limpet,  Patdla  earulea  (Fig.  212),  from  St.  ] 
has   an   oval  sliell,   broadest  behind,  moderately  thick, 
flattened,  covered  with  angular  wrinkleB,  and  dentate  cm  the  ed^ 
It  is  of  a  spotted  green  ontside  and  of  a  fine  glossy  bine  Trithin. 

Other  vary  elegant  species  are  Patella  umb^  P'ig-  ^13),  fim 
the  African  coast.     Pai<Ra  granaUna  (Fig.  214),  the  raby-^vl 
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Limpet  from  the  Antilles ;  Patella  harhala,  the  bearded  Limpet 
(Fig.  215) ;  and  the  long  apined  Limpet,  Patella  lotujicoOa  (Figs.  216 
and  217). 

The  fourth  family,  Cali/ptrxidie,  types  PUeopsis  and  Calyptrua,  nas 


classed  by  the  older  conchologiats  with  Patella.  PUeopsis  Hunffarievt, 
the  Hnngarian  bonnet  shell,  is  rather  abundant  on  some  parts  of  the 
BriUsh  coast 
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The  fifth  fkmily,  FiaaareUidss,  contains  Parmo'pkoraa,  the  dock's- 
bill-limpet  of  Australia,  and  Fisaur^a,  the  key-hde-limpet,  which  is 
remarkable  for  the  opening  of  the  apex  of  the  shell. 

The  sixth  family,  Ealiolidte,  contains  latUhina,  ScKsurdla,  and 
Haiiotie. 

The  attention  of  naturalists  has  long  been  directed  to  a  cariona 
mollusc  known  under  the  name  of  lantkina  communis  (Fig.  218) ; 
its  body  is  globular,  and  it  presents  an  opening  in  front  without  con- 
tracting itself  in  order  to  form  the  head,  which 
is  long  and  trompet-shaped,  terminating  in  a 
large  buccal  opening,  famished  with  homy 
plates,  and  covered  with  little  hooks ;  and  two 
conical  tentacles,  slightly  contracted,  but  very 
distinct,  each  bearing  at  their  external  base  a 
long  peduncle.  The  foot  is  abort,  oval,  divided 
into  two  parts :  the  anterior,  concave  and  cupshaped ;  the  posterior, 
flat  and  fleshy.  It  is  this  foot,  which  bears  a  vesiculous  mass  like  foam, 
which  gives  its  peculiar  character  to  the  pretty  mollusc.  The  mass 
coDsiBta  of  a  great  number  of  small  bladders,  which  combine  to  keep  the 
animal  on  the  sor&ce  of  the  water.  The  shell  is  light,  transparent, 
violet-coloured,  and  very  much  resembles  the  shell  of  the  Helix.  The 
lanthinas  inhabit  the  deep  sea,  and  often  form  bands  of  very  great 
extent.  Messrs.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  have  seen  legions  of  lanthinas 
driven  by  the  current.  They  have  sailed  daring  many  days  through 
these  wandering  tribes,  which  would  be  the  sport  of  every  gale  if'tbey 
could  not,  by  drawing  their  heads  within  their  shells  and  contracting 
their  natatorial  vesicles,  diminish  their  volume  and  increase  their 
weight  at  will,  so  as  to  sink  quietly  to  the  bottom  of  the  water 
till  the  tempest  was  over.  The  lantkina  possesses  a  liquid  of  a  dark 
violet  colour,  which  is  believed  by  many  nataralists  to  hare  been  one 
of  the  pnrple  dyes  known  to  the  ancients,  if  not  the  purple  of  Tyre : 
it  is  very  common  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Ealiotia,  the  ear-shell,  is  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  colours,  and 
for  a  line  of  singular  perforations  in  many  of  the  species. 

The  seventh  family,  Turbinidse,  contains  Trochua,  Turbo,  ProttUa, 
Monodonta,  and  Deiphtnula. 

The  genus  Trochus  are  found  in  all  seas,  and  near  to  the  shore  in 
the.  clefts  of  rocks,  especially  in  places  where  seaweeds  grow  Inxnri- 
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anti.j.  Some  of  these  thick,  coDe-ehsped  ehelle  are  extremely  heautifiil, 
being  richly  oacred  inside,  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  direr^ 
dty  of  colour  exhibited.    Generally  smooth,  the  great  BpimI  is,  nereF' 


theless,  sometimes  edged  with  a  Fcries  of  regular  spines.  The  form  is 
conical,  the  spiral  more  or  less  miscd,  broad  and  angulnr  at  the  base ; 
the  opening  entire,  depressed  transversely,  and  the  edge  disunited  in 
the  upper  part. 

'Ihe  animal  which  inhabits  this  shell  is  also  spiral ;  its  head  is  fur- 
nisliod  with  two  conical  tentacles,  having  at  their  bat-o  eyes  borne  on 
a  peduncle ;  its  foot  ia  short,  round  at  its  two  extremities,  edged  or 
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fringed  in  ita  drcamference,  and  furnished  with  a  homy  opercnlum, 
circnlar  and  regularly  spiral. 

The  family  is  divided  into  many  sub  genera.  Among  the  Trochi, 
properly  bo  called,  we  may  notice  Troehus  nHotums  (Fig.  219),  T.  vir- 
ffatm  (Fig.  220),  T.  incrmia  (Fig.  221),  and  T.  Cookii  (Fig.  222). 

The  genns  Turbo  are  very  generally  diffused,  being  fotmd  on  every 


Fl^nT.    Tuibo  nunsonnu  (IJiuiEU^  Fit.  im.    Turbo  nnlglrtiu  (Cbennlli}. 

shore,  where  they  cling  to  rocks  bealeii  by  the  waves.  Abont  fifty 
speciea  are  known,  some  of  them  large  shells,  others  very  small. 
Turbo  margarilaceus  (Fig.  225)  is  large,  thick,  and  weighty,  ronnd- 
bellied,  and  deeply  furrowed ;  in  coloor  it  is  yellow,  or  mst-colonred, 
marked  by  square  brown  spots.  Turbo  argyrodomus,  the  Silver^ 
mouthed  Turbo  (Fig.  226),  is  still  larger,  with  protecting  spines  on  the 
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top  of  its  larger  spiral  Turbo  marmoratiia  (LinnfeoB),  the  MarUed 
Tnibo  (Fig.  227),  is  the  largest  shell  in  the  group.  It  is  marbled, 
green,  white,  and  brown,  outside,  and  superbly  nacred  within.  The 
Gold-montbed  Turbo  is  bo  named  irom  its  naere  being  of  a  rich 
golden  yellow.  The  Wavy  Turbo  (T.  vndvJatus),  (Fig.  2l^8),  Tulgariy 
known  as  tiie  Anstraliau  Serpent's  Skin.  The  shell  is  wliit«,  orna- 
mented with  longitudinal  waving  flexible  lines  of  spots  of  green,  or 
greenish-violet.  Turbo  imj)erialia  (Fig,  229),  from  the  Chinese  sew, 
is  green  without,  and  brilliBotly  nacred  within ;  it  is  valgarly  knom 
as  the  paroquet 

The  Turbos  ore  found  in  the  North  seas,  in  the  Chamiel,  and  aa 
tho  Atlantic  coast.  The  animal  is  eaten  in  nearly  all  the  sea-ports 
of  the  Channel. 

Rofella  Zealandica, 
from  the  Indian  Ocean, 
whose  shell,  represen  t  ed 
in  Fig.  230,  presenta  ^ 
the  most  lively  colours,  n?. 
fomis  one  of  a  genn.i 
by  no  means  numerous  in  species. 

Senr  to  tbp  Trochi  and  Turbos  in 
tlic  system  are  the  Moiwlonfa. 

The  Monodonla  are  elegantly- 
marked  shells,  belonging  to  the  eas 
of  warm  countries.  M.  Ausiralit 
(Fig.  231)  is  a  native  of  Australian 
(M'as.  M.  labia  (Fig.  2.^2)  Is  a  small 
brown  shell,  with  white  spots,  which 
very  common  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 


.    Tnitolmptrlallt  (UmcL), 
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The  eighth  family  is  Neritidie,  of  which  we  give  as  types,  TUeolnt 
and  Nerita.  The  hoof  shells,  or  Nerit«s,  are  Dumeroiis  and  pretty,  and 
in  external  form  approach  Turbo. 

Of  the  Delphinula  only  a  small  niim- 
her  of  living  species  are  known.  TLey 
are  natives  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
remarkable  for  their  numerous  spines  and 
the 'asperity  of  their  shell  (Fig.  233). 

The  ninth  family,  Paludinidte,  con- 
tains Ampvliaria,  the  idol  snail  of  India, 
and  the  widely  distributed  PaluJma.        *'«■  =^  '"■'"'"""■  "*"™"  "^'™"- 

Our  tenth  family,  Liiforinidip,  contains  Solarium,  and  the  peri- 
winkles, Litlorina  and  Phorua,  example,  P.  Conchyliojpfuyrva 
(Fig.  224). 

The  genns  Imperator  belongs  to  the  Twrhini<Ue,  and  as  examples 
of  it  we  may  instance  the  Spurred  TrochuB,  Imperator  stella,  which 
is  studded  with  radiating  spines  (Fig,  234),  and  Imperator  ttellarig 
(Fig.  235) ;    they  are  natives  of  the  Australian  aeag.     Imperaior 


TrochngtU-llurlittinHl). 


imperialis,  vulgarly  called  the  Koyal  Spur,  and  Trochus  or  Botella 
Zealandica  (Fig.  230),  the  New  Zealand  Spur,  the  spiral  turns  of 
which  are  eculptured  in  descending  furrows,  and  studded  with  im- 
bricated scales,  which  form  a  projecting  edging  round  the  margin  of 
the  shell,  and  give  it  a  radiating  form.  This  speciea  is  of  a  violet 
brown  above  and  wliite  below,  and  is  still  rare  in  collections. 

The  Sun-dial  (Solarium),  recognized  by  its  deep  umbilicus,  wide 
and  funnel-shaped,  in  the  interior  of  which  may  be  seen  the  little 
crenatcd  teeth  which  follow  the  edge  of  every  turn  of  the  spiral  up 
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to  the  top.    In  most  coUectionB  of  these  pretty  sheUs  we  find  tts 
Staircase-shell  (Solarium  perdpeeiieum)  of  Lamarck,  frran  the  InduK 


P|.  33*.    Saluism  ptnpKlLaim.  Fig. 

Ocean  (Figs.  236, 237),  the  diameter  of  which  is  sometimes  two  iDchei 

and  a  half.     The  AnstraliaD  Son-dial  (S,  variegatum, 

^^^^k  Limueos,  Fig.  238)  is  another  species   &eqnen^ 

^^^^^^Bl    Been  in  collections  :  it  is  as  mnch  rari^ated  abore 

^^BQ^^    as  helow,  of  a  white  and  rusty  brown.     The  minoto 

ng.  ns.  Bobrign    trellised  Sun-dial,  which  is  only  ten  lines  in  diameter, 

comes  from  the  coast  of  Tranqnebar. 
The  eleventh  family,  Turritetlidec,  types  Vermetus  and  Kirr&ffii, 
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which  last  is  a  nmnerotis  Eunilj,  being  fonnd  in  every  sGEt.  All  these 
Bhells,  aa  their  name  indicates,  represent  a  winding  pyramid,  tei^ 
minating  in  a  sharp  point,  some  of  them  having  Anted  spirals,  others 
roanded,  angular,  or  flat,  and  some  of  them  elegantly  pencilled. 
Figa.  239  to  243  represent  some  of  the  varied  forms  the;  assume. 

The  twelfth  family,  Metantadm,  types,  Paludomua  and  Melania, 
fi-eeh-water  genera. 

The  thirteenth  family,  Cerilkiada,  types,  Aporrhais  and  Ceri- 
thium. 

Ceriihium  is  a  marine  shell,  which  is  found  in  muddy  "bottoms,  on 


ships,  and  more  frequently  at  the  months  of  rivers,  bnt  larely  beyond 
the  point  to  which  the  tide  reaches.     The   genus  is  numerous  in 

2  E  2 
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Bpeoies.    Such  are  CerUhium  fasdatum  (Fig.  244)  and  CerUkiwm 
aluco  (Fig.  245). 

The  Qiant  Gerithimn,  CerUhium  giganteum  (Fig.  246),  is  {he  £?• 
ing  analogue  of  a  magnificent  fossil  species  belonging  to  the  iertiaiy 
fonnation.  The  single  known  example  of  this  species  bebngs  to  the 
Delessert  Museum  at  Paris.  Amannscript  note  by Lamaibk, attadied 
to  this  specimen,  relates  that  this  shell  was  first  brought  to  Dunkirk 
in  1810  by  an  Englishman,  one  of  the  crew  of  an  Englidi  ahip. 
The  English  sailor  had  drawn  it  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  with 
the  sounding-lead  firom  a  bed  of  rocks  off  the  coast  of  Australia. 

The  fourteenth  fSeunily,  Pyramidellidas,  contains  Chemnitzia  and 
PyramideHa,  extremely  pointed  shells. 

The  fifteenth  family,  Naticidse,  contains  LameUaria  and  Naiiea; 
the  last  of  which  is  found  in  most  seas. 

The  second  section  of  the  Prosdbranehiata  is  termed  Siphaiuh 
slomata,  which  are  characterized  by  a  spiral  imperforate  shell,  the 
animal  of  which  has  sometimes  a  homy  operculmn,  and  is  furnished 
with  an  elastic  trunk,  the  margin  of  the  mantle  acting  as  a  mphoD. 
They  are  carnivorous. 

The  first  family  is  the  Cypneidae,  containing  the  well-known 
Cyprsea  and  Ovulum. 

The  Cowries,  or  Cypnea,  are  brilliant,  smooth,  and  polished,  OTal- 
shaped,  or  oblong  convex,  with  edges  rolling  inwards  and  longitudinal 
openings,  narrow,  arched,  dentate  on  both  edges,  and  notched  at  the 
extremities.  The  spiral,  placed  quite  posteriorly,  is  very  small,  and 
often  hidden  by  a  calcareous  bed  of  a  vitreous  appearance. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  form  and  colouring  of  the  shells  vary 
very  considerably,  according  to  the  age  of  the  animal :  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  the  same  species  examined  at  various  stages  of  its  growth 
would  almost  seem  to  belong  to  species  and  even  to  genera  essentially 
different. 

The  young  cowries  are  thin,  conical,  elongated ;  with  conspicuous 
spiral,  and  large  openings.  Tlie  right  edge  soon  becomes  thicker, 
and  folds  itself  inwardly ;  the  opening  is  narrowed ;  finally,  the 
spiral  is  unfolded  in  succe^^sive  folds  from  the  right  edge,  and  by 
successive  deposits  of  the  vitreous  matter  we  have  spoken  of  tLe 
opening  is  gradually  contracted,  its  extremities  hollowed  out,  its  edges 
disconnected,  and  the  shell,  until  now  only  sliadod  in  pale  tints, 
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asstunee  its  moet  brillisnt  colonra,  disposed  in  bands  or  spot^  as  Exhi- 
bited in  Fl.  XXIt.,  in  wUcb  Figs.  I.  and  11.  are  ihe  adult  eheik, 
and  Fig.  HL  the  young  shell,  of  Cyprasa  ScoHii. 

The  animal  which  inhabits  this  shell  ia  elongated,  and  is  prorided 
with  a  well-developed  mantle,  fomiahed  on  the  inside'with  b  hand  of 
tentacles ;  it  is  able  to  fold  itself  np  in  its  shell  in  snch  a  manner  as 
to  he  enveloped  aU  ronnd.  The  head  is  provided  with  two  very  long 
conical  tentacles,  each  having  a  very  large  eye,  in  which  a  pupil  and 
iris  can  be  distingniahed.  The  foot  is  oval,  elongate,  and  without 
operculum,  and  is  well  represented  in  Cypraea  ti^rts  (Fig.  24T).  The 
cowries  are  found  at  a  little  distance  &om  the  shore,  gener^y  in 
ctefte  of  the  rocky  bottoms ;  but  sometimes  they  bury  themselves  is 
the  sand.  Thfiy  are  timid,  shnn  the  light,  and  only  leave  theit  re- 
treats to  creep  about  in  search  of  food,  which  appears  to  he  exclu- 
sively animal.  These  magnificent  molluscs  are  natives  of  every  sea. 
One  small  creature  hves  in  the  British  Channel ;  another  and  much 
larger  species  is  found  in  the  Adriatic ;  but  the  Indian  Ocean  is  the 
home  of  the  largest  and  finest  species  of  theee  shells. 


Fl(.  1*1.    (^pna  Ugrii  (Uddbd*). 


As  objects  of  cariosity  and  ornament  these  shells  have  been  much  in 
reqnest  in  all  ages.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Asiatic  coast  make  brace- 
lets, coUars,  amulets,  and  head-dresses  of  them,  and  use  them  to  orna- 
ment boxes  and  harness.  In  New  Zealand  the  chiefs  carry  a  rare  and 
choice  species,  suspended  from  the  neck,  as  a  badge  of  their  rank  or 
sign  of  distinction.  This  is  Cypr«a  aurantium.  In  stnne  parts  of 
India  ajid  Africa  a  very  small  species  of  Cowrie  passes  as  cnrrent 
money.  These  shells  are,  indeed,  extremely  nnmerons,  and  we  can 
only  find  room  for  very  brief  descriptions  of  a  few  of  the  best  known 
among  them. 

The  Waving  and  Zigzag  Cowries,  whose  native  coontry  is  ooknown, 
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an  beaatiMly  onanieDted  with  vftTing  and  broken  lines,  u  we  na 
them  in  Figs.  249  to  252. 
The  New  Zealand  Cowiie,  ot  which  we  have  spoken  abore,  is  neirij 


■  (Liouvck).  Flu.  Ml  mam.    CtpB—ilpit 

globular,  of  a  nnifonn  change  colour  above,  and  white  below ;  the 
teeth  of  the  opening  are  of  a  bright  orange.  The  shell  is  ran,  and 
much  sought  after. 

The  Money  Cowrie,  Otfprsea  monda  (Figa.  253  and  254),  is  a 
fittle  oval  shell,  depressed,  flat  below,  with  very  thick  edges  and 
slightly  waving.  It  is  of  a  nnifonn  yellowish  whit«  colour,  sontetiiiuf 
citron-yellow  above  and  white  below.    There  are  usually  twelve  teeth 


Cypm  iSnitftatiratm  tOmtL). 


in  the  opening.  It  comes  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Maldiviau  Islea, 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

This  shell,  so  common  in  collections,  is  gathered  by  the  women  on 
the  shore  of  the  Maldivian  Isles,  three  dayB  after  the  full  moons  and 
before  the  new  moons ;  it  is  afterwards  transported  to  Bengal,  ia 
India,  and  Africa,  where,  as  we  have  already  said,  it  is  used  by  the 
negroes  and  other  natives  as  money. 

The  Madagascar  Cowrie,  Vyprwa  Mada^ascartenBts  (Fig.  255), 
and  the  Granular  Cowrie,  Cyprxa  nucleus  (Figs,  259  and  260),  an 
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beantifnU;  marked  Bpecies,  bavrng  the  general  appearance  of  the 
Cowrie. 


FlfL  m  and  U!.    Crpm  tHtndliMTli  (Unncni), 

The  Species  most  abnndant  in  the  Channel  is  the  little  CoccineJla, 
already  mentioned ;  it  is  very  small,  oval,  tun-bellied,  the  opening 


C^prv*  fuiIlKriiu  (SoL). 


dilated  in  front  with  smooth  transverse  stripes  of  greyish,  tawny,  or 
rose-colour,  with  or  without  spots. 

Cyprma  mappa  (Pl,  XXII.,  Fig.  IV,)  b  oval-shaped,  swelling 
below  its  sides,  well-roonded,  ornamented  with   small  ivhite  spots 
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below,  with  a  dorsal  branching  line  above;  -the  interior  ii  vkU 
colonr,  ^th  thiit^-aix  teeth  on  one  aide,  and  forty-two  m  the  oOme. 
It  belong!  to  tiie  Indian  Ocean. 

The  Harleqnin  Cowrie,  Cyprma  Aufrtb  (Figa.  T.  and  YL),  bam 
the  coast  of  Madagascar,  is  onuuncnted  with  white  spots  very  doaalf 
arranged,  and  much  cdicnmacribed  aboTe,  with  black  spota  upon  the 
Bides.    The  nnder  side  is  violet. 

A  -mtj  fine  speeiee,  wbioh  is  Tory  common  in  eollectiona,  is  fbonl 
in  the  Indian  Ooeao,  from  Madagaacar  to  the  Holoocoa — ^the  Tiger 
Cowrie,  already  &gatei  with  its  inhabitant.    This  ahell  (Fig.  YJL) 


is  large,  oval,  tnn-bellied,  thick,  and  convex,  of  a  bliuah  white,  orna- 
mented with  nnmeroQB  broad,  black,  round  spots,  much  scattered,  and 
a  straight  dorsal  line,  brown  above,  and  very  white  below. 
I  ^M^  It  has  generally  twenty-three  teeth  on  each  edge,  quite 
'E  Iwl  ^'i''^'  Somewhat  resembling  the  Tiger  Cowrie  is  the 
\  j^p/  Cf/prtea  panthertna  (Fig.  '261),  which  is  perhaps  a 
!  IRf  variety  of  the  same  species.  Another  remarkable  species 
"^  is  Cyprwa  argua,  as  rcproscnt^d  in  Pl.  XXIL  (Figs. 
^d^^,Z^  VIU.  and  IX.) 

ooriH  turnk.).  ^[1,0  genus  Ovulttin,  so  called  from  their  egg-shaped 
form,  occupy  a  place  near  the  conea  in  some  systems.  The  shell  is 
highly  polished,  white  or  rose-^wlonred,  oblong  or  oval,  convex,  attoi* 
uate,  and  acominato  at  the  extremities  withont  apparent  spiral,  tits 
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edges  milled  within  the  long,  narrow,  and  cnrred  opening,  with  teeth 
upon  the  left  edge,  and  with  a  few  ripples  on  the  right  edge.  The 
Ovuk  are  inhahitants  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Chineee  Seas.  Some 
few  species,  however,  belong  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea. 
The  three  species  represeoted  in  Figs.  262, 263,  and  S64,  present  rery 
singnlar  contrasts  of  form  and  size. 


Fig.  3ti.    Oraloa  «ln  (Uowa), 

The  second  &mily,  VoltUtdx,  contains  Mitra  and  Voluta. 


MiT&A.. 

The  ^litres  are  so  called  irom  their  resemblance  to  the  bishop's 
mitre.  Tbey  are  natives  of  warm  climates,  snch  as  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  Australian  Seas,  and  the  Molaccas.  The  shell  of  the  Mitra  is 
long,  slender,  and  spiral,  the  spire 
ending  in  a  point  at  the  summit; 
the  opening  is  small,  narrow,  and 
triangular,  and  notched  in  front. 
The  inhabitant  of  the  shell  has  the 
pecidiarity  of  projecting  from  its 
moath  a  sort  of  cjlindrical  tnink, 
which  is  long,  very  extensible  aa 
well  as  flexible,  and  probably  pre- 
hensile, the  use  of  which  is  only  the 
subject  of  surmise.  Miira  epiaeo- 
palis  (Fig.  2'J5),  from  the  Indian 
Ocean,  is  white,  ornamented  with 
square  spots  of  a  fine  red,  and 
capable  of  high  polish. 

Mitra  papalia  (Fig.   266)    has 
dentiform  folds  round  the  opening, 
which  also  crown  each  turn  of  the  n,,  ^ 
spiral ;   the  spots  are  smaller,  and   "^^ 


rpl*-    n(.3W.    UVnft 
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much  more  numerous  and  varied  in  form  than  those  of  3L  epi$' 
copalis. 

In  the  genus  Voluia,  from  volvere,  to  turn,  the  shell  is  oval,  more 
or  less  tun-hellied.  A  spiral  rising,  slightly  mammelate,  the  opening 
large,  the  edges* notched,  without  channel;  the  columellar  edge  is 
lightly  excavated  and  arranged  in  ohlique  folds.  The  right  edge  is 
arched,  thick,  or  cutting,  according  to  the  species. 

The  animal  has  a  large  head,  provided  with  two  tentacles.  The 
mouth  terminates  in  a  thick  trunk  furnished  with  hooked  teeth.  The 
foot  is  very  large,  furrowed  in  front,  and  projecting  from  all  parts  of 
the  shell,  hut  without  operculum.  The  Voluta*  live  on  the  sands 
near  the  shore ;  sometimes  they  are  found  liigh  and  dry,  left  hy  the 
retreating  tide.  Their  shells,  of  various  forms,  are  ornamented  with 
the  most  lively  colours,  the  surface  covered  with  irregular  lines,  the 
tint  of  which  is  generally  in  strong  contrast  with  that  of  the  ground. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  species  illustrated  in  Pl.  XXIII.,  we 
may  note  :  Fig.  I.,  Valuta  undulata  ;  Fig.  II.,  Valuta  cymbium  ;  Fig. 
III.,  Valuta  delessertii ;  Fig.  IV.,  Valuta  musica ;  Fig.  V.,  Vciuia  im- 
perial is  ;  Fig.  VI.,  Valuta  scapha ;  and  Fig.  VII.,  Valuta  rexillum. 

The  third  family,  Conid/v,  contains  Pleurastama  and  Canus. 

The  gonus  Conns  is  eaix^cially  rich  in  species,  as  well  as  numerous  in 
many  individuals.  Thoy  are  much  sought  after  by  collectors,  many  l>eiug 
rare,  and  so  command  high  prices.  The  shells  Ix^longing  to  this  grojjp 
present  a  very  remarkable  uniformity  of  shape,  at  the  same  time  tlut 
the  colours  are  very  fine,  and  much  varied  in  design.  The  shell  is 
thick,  solid,  inversely  conical,  wreathing  spirally  from  the  base  to  the 
ai>ex,  the  spiral  iK^ing  generally  short,  the  last  turn  constituting  alone 
the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  shell.  Tlie  oi)eniiig  extends 
nearly  ahmg  its  whole  length,  occupying  all  tlie  lieight  of  the  last 
whirl.  It  is  always  narrow,  its  edges  quite  parallel;  the  columelii 
presents  mithcr  fold  nor  curvature ;  tliC  right  e<lge  is  jdaiii,  sharp.  anJ 
thin,  detached  from  tlie  front  of  the  last  spinil  by  a  sloping  hollow, 
more  or  less  deep. 

The  animal  which  inhabits  the  Conns  shell  creeps  ujwn  a  foi»t, 
elongated,  narrow,  tnnicate  in  front,  furnished  ]>ehind  with  a  honiv 
rudimentary  operculum,  altogether  insuflicient  to  cover  the  oi*»uini;. 
The  head,  which  is  large,  is  elongated  into  a  little  snout,  or  muzzle, 
at  the  base  of  which  rLses  on  either  side  a  conical  tentacle,  having  an 
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The  fourth  bmil;,  Sttecinidse,  contaimi  Dnmerous  genen,  aa 
examples  of  which  we  may  inBtance  Oliva,  Harpa,  Cassia,  Pm-jaura, 
Ncusa,  Terebra,  Ebuma,  and  BttccinuTn, 

Oliva  is  80  named  from  their  reeemblance  in  form  to  the  oliTS. 
Their  nearly  cjlindtical  shell  is  slightly  spiral,  polished,  and  brilliant 
as  the  Cowries ;  its  opening  is  still  long  and  narrow,  strongly  notched  . 
in  front,  its  edge  colnmellar,  swollen  anteriorly  into  a  kind  of  cushion, 
and  striped  obUqnely  in  all  its  length. 

These  Molluscs  belong  to  the  seas  of  warm  coontries,  where  tbey  fre- 
quent the  sandy  bottoms  and  clear  waters.  They  creep  about  with  mach 
agility,  reversing  themselves  quickly  when  they  have  been  overtumed ; 
they  live  upon  other  animals,  and  are  flesh-caters.  They  are,  in  &et, 
taken  at  the  lule  of  Tranu  by  using  flesh  as  bait.  Ulie  colours  of  the 
shell  are  rery  varied,  and  sometimes  fimtastically  streaked.  OHva 
eryihrosioma  (Fig.  2G7)  is  ornamented  externally  with  flexual  lines  of 


VTTthrgtLvjju  (Lunuck^       pbyrU  (Luii»eub] 


a  yellowish  brown,  with  t»o  brown  bauds,  combined  with  the  fine 
yellowish  tint  of  j^old  colour  within.  OUea  jwrphyrxa,  from  the 
Brazil  coast  (Fig.  2(JS),  presents  lines  of  ii  reddish  brown,  regularly 
interlaced  with  spotted  large  brown  marks,  upon  a  fleah-colonred 
ground.  OUva  iriaans  (Fig.  Si(j9)  is  painted  in  zigzag  lines,  close 
and  brown,  edged  «ith  orange-yellow,  and  with  two  zones  of  darker 
brown,  and  reticulated.  OUva  Feruvitina  (Fig.  270)  is  farrowed  with 
reguhirly  spaced  bands. 
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In  the  casque,  Cassis,  the  ehcAl  is  oral,  convex,  and  the  spiral  of  cou- 
sidemble  height.  The  longitndmal  opening  narrow,  terminating  in 
&ont  in  a  short  channel,  which  becomes  sadden);  erect  towards  the 
lack  of  the  shell,  as  iu  Cattis  ^auca  (Fig.  271),  a  fine  shell  &om  the 


Molnccas.  The  columella  is  folded  or  toothed  trangveTsel;,  as  in 
Fig.  272  (Caaais  ru/a) ;  the  right  edge  thick,  fnmished  with  a  wa* 
of  pad  externally,  and  dentate  within.    This  shell  is  from  the  Indian 


Cusli  UidagaacuiruU  (Luurtk). 


Ocean,  and  is  of  a  fine  purple  colour,  varied  with  black  above ;  the 
edges  of  the  opening  being  of  a  coral  red  colour,  the  teeth  alone  being 
white. 
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Tbe  head  of  the  animal  is  large  and  thick,  fdrmshed  with  two 
conical  elongated  tentacles,  at  the  base  of  which  are  the  eyes.  The 
mantle  is  ranged  outside  the  shell,  &lling 
back  upon  tlie  edges  of  the  opening,  and 
tfirminatmg  st  its  anterior  extremity  in  i 
long  cylindrical  channel,  cloven  in  front, 
and  parsing  by  a  hollow  at  the  base  into  tbe 
bronchial  cavity.  The  foot  is  large,  and 
furnished  with  a  horny  opercnlom. 

These  animals  keep  near  the  shore,  in 
'  shallow  water.  They  walk  slowly,  and  often 
sink  tbemselTes  into  the  sand,  where  fh^ 
prey  npon  small  bivalves.  They  are  not 
nnmerous  in  species;  but  specimens  from 
the  Indian  Ocean  are  often  large  and  bean* 
tifully  marked.  Tbe  shells  of  the  less  niaibd 
species  are  frequently  used  in  India  as  lime,  and  employed  as  mortar, 
under  the  name  of  Cbunam. 

Our  space  only  permits  us  to  mention,  among  the  more  curiona, 
Cassis  canaltculala  (Fig.  273),  two  varieties  of  Cassis  Madapa*- 
cariensis  (Figs.  274  and  27r»),  and  the  curious  Cassis 
(Martini),  Zebra  (Lam.),  or  Zebra-marked  rusi:|ne  (Fig.  27U). 


Purpura. 

The  Purpuras  have  a  claSHicnl  name  and  history,  having  fomiahed 
the  GrtMjka  and  Eonians  willi  tbe  brilliunt  purple  colouring  matter 
which  was  resen'ed  for  the  mantles  of  patricians  and  princes.  Th* 
Purpura  is  an  oval  shell,  thick  poiiilcd,  with  short  conical  spiral,  as  in 
Purpura  hipillua  (Fig,  277).  In  some  it  is  tubercular  or  angular,  the 
last  turn  of  the  spiral  being  birgor  than  all  the  other.")  put  together. 
The  opening  ia  dilated,  terminating  at  its  lower  estremity  in  as 
oblique  notch.  The  coluraellar  edge  is  smooth,  often  terminating  in 
a  point ;  the  right  edge  often  digitate,  thick  internally,  and  folded  or 
rippled. 

The  animal  presents  a  large  bead,  furnished  with  two  swollen 
conical  tontodos,  close  together,  and  bearing  an  eye  towards  tb« 
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middle  of  their  external  side.  Its  foot  is  large,  bilobate  in  front,  with 
a  semicircular  homy  opercnlmn. 

The  Purpuras  inhabit  the  clefts  of  rocks  in  marine  regions  covered 
with  algas.  On  occasions  they  bury  theipselyes  in  the  sand.  They 
creep  about  by  the  help  of  their  foot  in  pursuit  of  bivalyes,  which  they 
open  by  means  of  their  short  snout.  They  are  found  in  all  seas ;  but 
the  larger  species  and  greatest  numbers  come  from  warm  regions, 
more  especially  from  the  Australian  seas. 

The  Purpura  of  the  ancients  was  not,  as  is  generally  thought,  a 
vermilion  red,  but  rather  a  very  deep  violet,  which  at  a  later  period 
came  to  have  various  shades  of  red.  The  secret  of  its  preparation 
was  only  known  to  the  Phoenicians,  that  being  most  esteemed  which 
came  from  Tyre.  An  English  traveller,  Mr.  Wilde,  has  discovered  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  ruins  of  Tyre,  a 
certain  number  of  circular  excavations  in  the  solid  rock.  In  these 
excavations  he  found  a  great  number  of  broken  shells  of  Murex  (run' 
evlvs.  It  is  probable  that  they  had  been  bruised  in  great  masses  by 
the  Tyrian  workmen  for  the  manufacture  of  the  purple  dye.  Many 
shells  of  the  same  species  are  found  actually  living  on  the  same  coast 
at  the  present  time. 

Aristotle,  in  his  writings,  dwells  upon  the  purple.  He  says  that 
this  dye  is  taken  from  two  flesh-eating  molluscs  inhabiting  the  sea 
which  washes  the  Phcenician  coast.  According  to  the  description 
given  by  the  celebrated  Greek  philosopher,  one .  of  these  animals 
had  a  very  large  shell,  consisting  of  seven  turns  of  the  spiral, 
studded  with  spines,  and  terminating  in  a  strong  beak ;  the  other  had 
a  shell  much  smaller.  Aristotle  named  the  last  animal  Buccinum. 
It  is  thought  thut  the  last  species  is  recognized  in  the  Purpura 
lapiUus  (Fig.  277),  which  abounds  in  the  Channel.  Beaumur  and 
Duhamel  obtained,  in  fact,  a  purple  colour  from  this  species,  which 
they  applied  to  some  stuf&,  and  found  that  it  resisted  the  strongest 
lye.  The  genus  Murex  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  species  in- 
dicated by  Aristotle. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  production  of  the  purple  remains  a 
mystery.  It  was  long  thought  this  fine  dye  was  furnished  by  the 
stomach,  liver,  and  kidneys;  but  M.  Lacaze-Duthiers  has  demon- 
strated that  the  organ  which  secretes  it  is  found  on  the  lower  surface 
of  the  mantle,  between  the  intestines  and  the  respiratory  orgejia^^k^^s:^ 
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it  fbamw  a  sort  of  fucia,  or  small  band.    The  ocdonriug  mattn^  m  it 

18  extiBCted  tram  the  animal,  ig  yellowiah ;  e^ioaed  to  ti>e  H^i^  it 

beoames  gcdden  yellow,  then  green,  taking  finally  s  fine  fiolat  tilt. 

While  these  tiansfonnatiooB  are  in   pragran  a  pecniiaxly  ] 

odoTU  IB  dinengoged,  which  strongly  reminds  one  ol  that  of  ai 

That  portioD  of  the  matter  which  has  not  paned  into  the  t 

edinble  in  water ;  when  it  has  token  that  tint  it  be 

The  appeanuu»  of  the  colour  seems  proroked  rather  by  the  i 

of  the  son's  raya  than  by  the  action  of  the  air.     The  i 

its  final  oolonr,  in  short,  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  tlie  raA 

lays. 

It  is  a  question  how  &r  the  eolonr  evolved  nnder  the  aolar  i^ 
lonains  indelible.  It  is  known  that  the  contrary  is  the  can  nilk  the 
oolonring  matter  of  the  cochineal  insect,  which  chaogea  reij  qvicUf 
when  exposed  to  the  sqq.  It  is  probably  the  remarkable  naisiaoM 
it  opfOBOB  to  the  rays  of  the  snn  which  recommended  it  to  the  ■imJiiils 
The  patricians  of  Rome,  and  the  rich  citizens  of  Qreeoe  and  Am 
Uinor,  loved  to  watch  the  magical  reflections  of  the  son  en  Hkt 
glorions  colonr  which  omameDted  their  mantles. 

But  to  return  to  an 
humble  shells.  Far- 
j)ura  lapiUuM  (Fig.  377) 
is  a  thick  shell,  onl 
acute,  with  conical  spin^ 
generally  of  a  bded  at 
yellowish  white,  souei 
with  brown,  and  mon 
or  less  spotted. 

Purpura  patula  (ftg. 
278)  is  very  comnKm  in 
the  Philippines,  and  ii 
one  of  the  handsocoat 
species ;  its  geograj^iial 
distribution  has  been  a  subject  of  much  controversy. 

Purpura  consul  (Fig.  279)  is  one  of  the  large  shells,-  and  of  a 
fine  salmon  colour,  with  brown  bands  and  a  corona  of  spines. 

The  Buceinums  resemble  the  Purpura  in  m»ny  respects.  Thai 
shell  is  oval  or  conical,  much  notched  in  front.    They  iiihatat  enrj 
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sea,  especially  those  of  Europe.     The  animal  has  a  small  flat  head, 
fhmished  with  lateral  tentacles  or  homs,  bearing  the  eyes  upon  an 


Fig.  tI9*    Puipun  coDEUL 

external  swelling,  situated  near  their  central  length.  We  need  only 
refer  to  Fig.  2f^0,  Buccinum  senticosum,  and  Buccinum  undatum 
(Fig.  281),  for  their  general  form,  the  well-known  whelk  of  oar 
markets. 

.  The  Earpas  are  sheila  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  richly  enamelled  within,  and  orna- 
mented externally  with  slightly  oblique 
longitudinal  stripes  in  gay  colours,  with 
Bnely-scnlptnred  forma  in  the  intervals  ; 
spiral  very  small,  and  opening  large. 
Among  the  more  attractive  species  are 
Harpa  ventricosa  (Fig.  282),  Harpa 
imperialia  (Fig.  283),  and  .Harpa  ariicw-  , 
laria  (Fig.  284). 

The  fifth  family,  Muricidse,  contains 
Fumt,  Pyrvla,  Triton,  and  Murex. 

The  Mttrex,  or  Eock  Shells,  include  a 
large  number  of  species,  all  remarkable 
for  their  bright  colours  and  somewhat  fantastical  and  varied  forms. 
Tliey  are  found  in  all  seas,  but  beconle  larger  and  more  branching  in 
the  seas  of  warm  regions.     The  shell  is  oval,  or  rather  oblong,  the 
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qore  tuote  or  leea  derated,  its  smfiuie  geoeaXLj  ooreved  wift  nmi 
U  Bpioee,  or  tnbeionkr  ramififiationa.    Thet^ieaing,  wbidt  ii  on^ii 


Uupt  bspnklii  (Lmuik). 

prolonged  in  a  struglit  canal,  often  <^  very  conmderalile  leogtb,  M 
in  Fig.  286  (Marex  hauileBum) ;  the  external  edge  is  <^teB  mooft 
or  rippled,  the  oolnmellar  edge  Bometimes  callouB. 

The  head  of  the 
animal  is  fnmiahed 
with  two  hoisB  or 
tentacles,  ocular  npcn 
their  external  aid^  tbe 
month  elongated  in 
the  form  of  a  tmnk. 
The  foot  is  lu^  and 
round,  and  fnmiihal 
viith  a  homy  ag» 
cnlnm. 

Among  the  ^mcibi 
irith  long  slendflr  tal«^ 
covered  with  Bpinti, 
one  of  the  most  DObUa 
is  Murex   tenm^pum 

hot  (Ltonwoi).         native  of  tho  Tniiii 
Ocean  and  the  Moluccas. 
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Among  the  gtrong-tnbed  species  with  long  canal  and  no  Bpinee, 
from  the  same  regions,  is  Murex  havsldlum  (Fig,  286). 

A  mong  the  ahort-tnbed  species,  furnished  with  foliaceoas  and  jagged 
fringes,  is  Murex  ecorpio  (Fig.  287). 

One  more  typical 
species  may  be  noted, 
namely,  Murex  erina- 
cms  (Fig.  28^),  which  ^ 
is  fonnd  on  all  the 
coasts  of  Europe,  and 
especially  in  the 
Channel.  Other  species 
worthy  of  notice  are 
foond  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Adri- 
atic, some  of  them, 
according  to  Ouvier 
and      de     Blainvillo,  ""'"" 

specie?  which   furnished  the    true  Tyrian   purple  of  the  ancients ; 
bnt  onr  space  prevents  us  from  dwelling  on  them. 


».  Triton  y>rl(»alnm  (Uiii.>    Fig.  iSO.  Triton  lolorinm  (Lbm.).    Fig,  9>1.  Tritou  inu  CLuil.> 

The  Trilone  are  tanged  beside  the  genus  Murex  in  the  system. 
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Their  sliell  is  irregularly  ooreFed  with  nattsnd  nraUing  exemoaMMk 
not,  aa  in  Murse,  in  loogitiidiDal  rom,  hot  fttilered  all  onr  Hkt 
Biirfiue.  Abottt  one  hnndred  Bpeam  of  Triton  an  known.  TWj 
inhabit  many  sgob,  bat  more  eepeoaUy  tboee  in  ifann  aaattam. 
Triton  varioffoivin,  rnlgatl;  called  the  Harina  Tnnnpet  (Kg.  SBB)^ 
is  a  very  large  ehell,  which  even  attains  a  length  of  ei 
is  enamelled  ivith  great  elegance  in  white,  red,  and  i 
They  ocsne  fron  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  they  are  very  c 
Triton  lotorium  (Fig.  290)  is  of  a  reddish  brown  externally  and  wUl> 
within.  The  Triton  anv  (Fig.  291)  is  of  a  whitish  coloar,  apotted 
witii  red. 
The  genns  Fuaus,  or  spindle  shells,  ia  distingiiished  by  tiie  e 


Fig.  IM    Fiuoi  probciaddlfcnu  (Ln 


of  its  form  rather  than  by  the  InilliancT  of  its  colours.    They  are 
Bfondle-shaped,  spiie many-whorUd, canallong, oporcnlum  egg-abaped. 
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Among  the  more  remarkable  species  ma;  be  Qot«d  Fusus  prdbot' 
ddiferus  (Fig.  292j,  JWua  pagodua  (Fig.  293),  and  Fusva  cdm 
(Fig.  294). 

The  sixth  family  is  Stromhidse,  of  which  we  give  as  types, 
BodeUaria,  Pleroceras,  and  Stronilms.  Sirombua  is  a  marine  shell, 
belonging  to  Equatorial  seas,  of  whose  habits  and  manners  very  little 
is  known.  It  is  probable  that  they  are  long-hved,  for  their  shells, 
when  found  perfect,  have  acquired  a  very  considerable  thickness  and 
weight.  They  are  even  found  encrusted  in  the  interior  with  numerous 
layers  of  soft  earthy  sediment,  and  covered  externally  with  small  corals 
and  other  marine  productions.  SirombuB  gigas  is  represented  in  Figs, 
295  and  296. 


Some  species  of  S/romhus  attain  great  size,  and  are  placed  as  orna- 
ments in  halls  and  dining-rooms.  In  some  of  them  the  opening  is 
brilliantly  shaded,  and  those  are  chiefly  sought  after  to  decorate 
grottoes  in  giudens,  or  for  collections  of  shells,  where,  from  their 
size,  they  necessarily  occupy  a  prominent  place. 

These  shells  are  tun-bellied,  terminating  at  their  base  by  a  short 
canal,  notched  or  truncated ;  the  right  edge  gets  dilated  witn  age ; 
simple  on  one  wing,  lobed  or  ouneated  in  the  upper  part,  and  pre- 
senting in  its  lower  part  a  groove  or  cavity  separated  from  the  canal 
or  from  the  notch  at  the  base.  But  these  shells  are  not  merely 
ornamental,  for  some  of  the  streets  of  Vera  Cruz  are  said  to  be  paved 
with  Stromhus  gigas. 

The  animal  which  inhabits  this  shell  presents  a  distinct  head,  pro- 
vided with  a  trunk  or  snout,  and  with  two  tentacles  or  horns,  each 
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bearing  a  ]ai^  uid  Tividly-ooloimd  eye.  Tbe  fbot  is  compao— rf  aad 
difided  into  tvo  pitttions,  ilie  poBterior  one,  which  is  the  loiigeit;bcH<> 
icg  a  homy  opercniam.    In  the  eagle-imiiged  Slrombua,  t 


in  Figs.  296  and  297,  these  sereral  pecniiarities  are  well  developed. 
This  shell  is  large,  turbinate,  distended  in  the  middle,  with  an  acnt^- 
point&d  spiral  stndded  with  conical  tubercles,  the  right  edge  rezj 


Fig.  aw.    Stnabiu  Uwnlln  <Gnr). 


broad,  ronnded  off  below.     The  opening  is  of  a  virid  rose  porple  lading 
into  white.     It  is  a  native  of  the  Antilles. 
S^mbut  gaUnt,  or  the  angel-winged   (Fig.   297),   veined   with 
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stripes  of  white  and  red,  comes  &om  the  coaRts  of  Asia  and  America. 
Sirombus  luhnanus  (Fig.  298)  is  fawn-«olonred,  marked  with  white, 
and  externally  the  right  edge  is  red  and  striped ;  inside  the  columella 
is  shaded  pnrple  and  black. 

Strombus  cancellatm,  the  trellised  Strombns  (Fig.  299),  is  BmsU 
in  size  and  white  in  coloor.  Slrojnbus  thersitet  is  also  represented 
(Fig.  300), 

Pteboceebas. 

The  Fteroceras,  from  irrepov,  wing,  and  KeptK,  Jiom,  in  many  respects 
resemble  the  Strombi.  Thej  are  distingnished  from  them  chiefly  in 
this,  that  the  right  edge  developes  itself  with  age  in  long  and  slender 
digital  spines  more  or  less  nnmetoos,  the  Dumbeis  of  vbich  vary 


according  to  the  species.  The  Pterocene  are  found  in  the  seas  of 
both  hemispheres,  their  vtdgar  denomination  being  sea-spiders  or 
scorpiona  A  glance  at  the  iUoatrationB  (Fig.  301,  Pterocerat  seorpio ; 
Fig.  302,  P.  millepeda;  Fig.  303,  P.  cUragra;  and  Fig.  304, 
P.  iaitAU)  will  satisfy  the  reader  as  to  the  general  correctness  of  this 
designation. 

The  genns  Pteroceras,  whose  remarkable  form  is  ao  well  calcu- 
lated to  excite  oar  admiration,  has  yet  another  attraction :  the  coloor- 
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ing  of  tlie  ebell  exhibits  muny  shades,  wHcli  are  particnlftriy  Tuied 
towards  the  opening,  whete  it  is  generally  distbgoisbed  by  great 


iblTogra  (l.fnn»u»).  Fig.  301.    Ilrrocffu  lunWi  (Unuea). 


freshness  and  Imlliancy,  wliich,  added  to  its  other  clianictora,  render  it 
the  mo:;t  interesting  of  all  the  Gasteropods. 


(  4*1  ) 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

MOLLUSCOUS  PTEROPODS. 
"  Natura  non  fkcit  saltus.**    Livkjbus. 

The  position  of  the  Pteropoda  is  somewhat  unsatisfactory.  Their 
organization  in  some  respects  places  them  below  the  level  of  the 
Gasteropods;  but  yet  the  general  feeling  amongst  naturalists  has 
been  to  assign  them  a  place  between  the  Gasteropods  and  the  most 
highly  organized  of  the  molluscs,  the  Cephalopods.  The  number  of 
genera  and  species  is  less  than  that  of  the  other  great  classes  of 
molluscs. 

There  are  three  principal  Families  of  Pteropods.  First,  the  Gliidm^ 
containing  Cymodocea,  Pelagia,  Pneumodermon,  and  Clio.  Second, 
Limacinidse,  containing  Macgillivrayia,  Cheletropis,  Spinalis,  and 
Limacina.  Third,  Hyaleidw,  containing  Tiedemannia,  Cymbulia, 
Eurybia,  Theca,  Cleodora,  and  Hyalea. 

The  principal  characteristic  of  the  Pteropoda  is  a  membranous 
expansion  situated  on  the  right  and  left  side  of  their  head,  from 
which  they  take  their  name  of  Pteropoda,  from  7roi)9-7rT€po9,  winged 
feet. 

The  wings  or  flappers  with  which  they  are  provided  enable  them 
to  pass  rapidly  through  the  water,  reminding  us  strongly  of  the 
movements  of  a  butterfly,  or  other  winged  insect,  and  like  them,  their 
motions  are  long  continued.  They  advance  in  this  manner  in  a 
given  direction,  while  the  body  or  the  shell  remains  in  an  oblique  or 
vertical  position. 

These  little  molluscs  may  be  seen  to  ascend  to  the  surface  very 
suddenly,  turn  themselves  in  a  determinate  space,  or  rather  swim, 
without  appearing  to  change  their  place  while  sustaining  themselves 
at  the  same  height.    If  anything  alarms  them  they  fold  up  their 
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flappers,  and  descend  to  such  a  depth  in  their  watery  world  as  irill 
give  them  the  security  they  seek.  They  thns  pass  their  liTes  in  the 
open  sea  fieu:  from  any  other  shelter,  except  that  yielded  by  the  gulf 
weed  and  other  algae.  In  appearance  and  habits,  these  small  and 
sometimes  microscopic  creatures  resemble  the  fry  of  some  other  fonns 
of  moUusca.  They  Uterally  swarm  both  in  Tropical  and  Arctic  seas; 
sometimes  so  numerous  as  to  colour  the  ocean  for  leagues.  They  are 
the  principal  food  of  whales  and  sea-birds  in  high  latitudes,  rarely 
approaching  the  coast.  Only  one  or  two  species  have  been  acci- 
dentally taken  on  our  shores,  and  those  evidently  c^ven  thither  by 
currents  into  which  they  have  been  entangled,  or  by  tempests  which 
have  stirred  the  waters  with  a  power  beyond  theirs.  Dr.  Leach  states 
that  in  1811,  during  a  tour  to  the  Orkneys,  he  observed  on  the  rocks 
of  the  Isle  of  Staffa  several  mutilated  specimens  of  Clio  borealis. 
Some  days  after,  having  borrowed  a  large  shrimp-net,  and  rowing 
along  the  coast  of  jMuII,  when  the  sea,  which  had  previously  been 
extremely  stormy,  had  become  calm,  he  succeeded  in  catching  one 
alive,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Musexmi. 

"  In  structure,"  Mr.  Huxley  tells  us,  "  the  Pteropods  are  most 
nearly  related  to  the  marine  univalves,  but  much  inferior  to  them. 
Their  numerous  ganglia  are  concentrated  into  a  mass  below  the 
cesophagns  ;  tliey  have  auditory  vesicles  containing  otolithos,  and  are 
sensible  of  light  and  heat,  and  probably  of  odours,  although  at  most 
they  possess  veiy  imperfect  eyes  and  tentacles.  The  true  foot  is 
small  or  obsolete ;  in  C/eodara  lanceolaia  (Fig.  309)  it  is  combined 
with  the  fins ;  but  in  Clio  it  is  sufficiently  distinct,  and  consists  of  two 
elements  or  sjnrah ;  the  superior  portion  of  the  foot  supports  an 
operculum.  The  fins  are  developed  from  the  sides  of  the  mouth  or 
nock,  and  are  the  e<piivalents  of  the  side-lappets  (Epipcdn)  of  the  sea- 
snails.  Tlie  mouth  of  Pneumodermon  is  furnished  with  two  sup- 
porting miniature  suckers ;  these  organs  have  been  compired  to  the 
dorsal  arms  of  the  cuttle-fishes ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  their 
nature  is  the  sjime.  A  more  certain  |X)int  of  resemblance  is  the 
ventral  flexure  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  tenninatc^  on  the  under 
surface  near  the  right  side  of  the  ne(*k.  The  Pteropods  have  a 
muscular  gizzard  armcKl  ynih  gastric  tc<'th,  a  liver,  a  pyloric  ca*cum, 
and  a  contractile  renal  organ  o|)ening  into  the  cavity  of  the  mantle. 
Tho  heart  consists  of  an  auricle  and  a  ventricle,  and  is  essentially 
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opisthobranchiatic,  although  sometimes  affected  by  the  general  flexure 
of  the  body.  The  venous  system  is  extremely  incomplete.  The 
respiratory  organ,  which  is  little  more  than  a  ciliated  surface,  is  either 
situated,  at  the  extremity  of  the  body,  and  unprotected  by  a  mantle, 
or  included  in  a  branchial  chamber  with  an  opening  in  front.  The 
shell  when  present  is  symmetrical,  glassy,  and  translucent,  consisting 
of  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral  plate  united,  with  an  anterior  opening  for 
the  head,  lateral  slits  for  long  filiform  processes  of  the  mantle,  and 
terminated  behind  in  one  or  three  points  ;  in  other  cases  it  is  conical 
or  spirally-coiled,  and  closed  by  a  spiral  operculum.  The  sexes  are 
united,  and  the  orifices  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck. 
According  to  Vogt,  the  embryo  Pteropod  has  deciduous  vola  like 
the  sea-snails,  before  the  proper  locomotive  organs  are  developed." 

The   Pteropods  seem   to  be  eminently   sociable  and   gregarious, 
swarming  together  in  great  numbers ;  they  present  some  analogical 


Figs.  305  and  306.    H>alca  gIMxiea  (Rang.).  Figs.  307  acd  308.    Hyalea  lungirostris  (Lesttettr). 

resemblances  to  the  Cephalopodae ;  but  permanently  they  represent 
the  larval  ^tage  of  the  sea-snails.  De  Blainville  divides  the  group 
into  two  sections,  Thecosomaia  and  Gymnosomata,  the  first  including 
the  nyaleidas  and  Limacinidae  ;  the  second  contains  one  family,  the 
Cliidw.  The  Hyaleidse  have  small  homy  shells,  very  thin  and 
transparent,  globulous,  or  elongated,  open  anteriorly,  cloven  on  the 
sides,  and  truncate  at  the  posterior  extremity.  Their  globular  body 
is  formed  of  two  parts,  the  one  including  the  head,  bearing  two  very 
strong  tentacles,  and  two  large  fins  or  flappers  in  the  form  of  wings, 
springing  from  each  side  of  the  mouth. 

These  molluscs  are  small,  and  generally  of  a  yellowish-blue  or  violet 
colour.  They  are  inhabitants  of  the  deep  sea,  and  rarely  seen  out  of 
what  sailors  call  **  blue  water."  They  plough  the  waves  with  great 
rapidity  by  the  aid  of  their  powerful  fins.  Certain  winds  throw 
them  sometimes  in  great  numbers  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
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These  litUe  creatnreSy  so  inoffensiYe,  and  T^hich  live  together  in  yart 
nnmberSy  seem  to  be  an  easy  and  ready-prepared  prey,  which  the 
great  marine  animals  may  swallow  by  thousands.  Twenty  spedee  of 
Byalea  are  described  as  actually  living  in  the  Atlantic  and  Australian 
seas.  Of  these  Hyalea  gibbosa  (Figs.  305,  306)  and  Htjalea  longi^ 
Todris  (Figs.  307,  308)  are  here  represented. 

ISie  great  flappers  of  Hyalea  tridentaia  are  yellow,  marked  at  their 
base  with  a  iSne  violet  spot.    Its  shell,  plain  above,  convex  beneath, 
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Fiff.  309.    Cleodora  Uoccolata  (Lesucar). 


Fig.  310.    Cleodora  compreaM  (ICydjux 
and  Suule7«^t). 


is  cloven  on  the  side.  The  superior  part  is  longer  than  the  inferior, 
and  the  transverse  line  which  unites  them  is  fnmishei  with  three 
teeth.      This  shell  is  yellow,  and  nearly  translucent.     "When  the 

animal  swims,  two  expansions  of  its  mantle  issue 
£ix>m  the  lateral  clefts  in  the  shell. 

Cleodora  lanceolata  is  a  delicate  and  graceful 
creature;  its  .body,  of  gelatinous  appearance,  has 
a  distinct  head,   with   its  fins   near  the   neck, 
notched  in  the  form  of  a  heart  (Fig.  309) ;  its 
Fig.  311.  ci^ini  mapidata  postcrior  part  is  globulous,  transparent,  and  lumi- 
(Buoc)  j^^^  ^^,^^  j^  ^^^  dark.     The  animal  which  in- 

habits it  sometimes  shines  through  the  shell  like  a  light  placed  inside 
a  lantern.  Tliis  shell  is  triangular,  as  in  Cleodora  cuspidaia  (Fig. 
311),  thin,  vitreoas,  and  fragile,  terminating  in  a  long  spine  at  the 
base. 


(  ^  ) 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 

CEPHALOPODOUS   M0LLU8CA. 
"  Monstmm  horrendmn,  Informe,  ingens."    Yikgiu 

The  highest  class  of  Molluscs  is  the  Cephalopoda,  which  has  been 
divided  by  Professor  Owen  into  two  Orders,  Teirahranchiata,  or 
animals  having  four  branchiae,  and  the  Dibranchiaia,  having  two 
branchiae.  The  first  Family  of  the  Tetrabranchiaia^  having  the 
Ammonitidae,  contains  the  fossil  Torrilites  and  Ammonites.  The 
second  Family,  Orthoceratidas,  contains  the  fossil  Gromphoceras  and 
Orthoceras.     The  third  Family,  NautUidw,  contains  Nautilus. 

The  name  Cephalopoda,  as  already  stated,  is  taken  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  feet,  which  are  inserted  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  head : 
in  Greek  K€(f>aXf),  head,  and  mov^i-^oSo^,  foot. 

The  Cephalopodous  Molluscs  are  indeed  highly  organised  for 
Molluscs,  for  they  possess  in  a  high  degree  the  sense  of  sight,  hearing, 
and  touch.  They  appear  with  the  earlier  animals  which  present  them- 
selves on  the  earth,  and  they  are  numerous  even  now,  although  they 
are  far  from  playing  the  important  part  assigned  to  them  in  the  early 
ages  of  organic  life  upon  our  planet.  The  Ammonites  and  Belemnites 
existed  by  thousands  among  the  beings  which  peopled  the  seas  during 
the  secondary  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  globe. 

This  great  class  is  otherwise  divided  into  two  orders :  TentaevIiferouB 
Cephalopoda,  those  furnished  with  strong  fleshy  tentacula,  and  Aceta- 
hiUferous,  or  sucker-bearing. 

Tentaculiferous  Cephalopods. 

In  place  of  bearing  simple  suckers  (Acetabula),  like  the  last  order  of 
Cephalopods,  this  group  is  furnished  with  true  organs  of  prehension. 
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or  toitadfis.  They  differ  &om  the  first  gronp  chiefiy  in  thur  more 
nmnercniB  arma,  which  are  quite  tentacnliferoiis,  having  neither  socken 
noi  capenlfiB,  and  hy  haTing  an  estemal  shelL  The  nnmber  of  Irring 
species  is  exbemely  limited ;  for  this  gronp  of  animals  belongs  pecn- 
liarl^r  to  the  earlier  agea  of  our  globe,  ia  giadnall;  becoming  extinet, 
and  presents  in  oor  days  cmly  some  rarer  species,  when  we  compare 
them  with  the  prodigions  nnmbers  of  these  beings  which  animated  the 
sees  of  the  ancioit  world.  In  fact,  the  only  living  type  of  the  order 
is  &d  nantilTis,  wluch  has  a  singular  resemblance  in  form  to  the 
argonaut. 

The  shell  of  this  mollusc  has  a  regularly  convoluted  form,  the  last 
yihotl  being  equal  to  all  the  others.  It  is  divided  intenially  into 
numerous  ceUs,  fonned  by  transverse  partitions,  concave  in  front  and 
perforated  towards  the  centre,  and  forming  a  kind  of  funnel,  iriticb 
gives  pasBBge  b 

In  the  last  cell  of  the 
shell  (Fig.  312)  is  the  ani- 
mal, covered  by  its  mantle, 
which  covers  the  walla  rf 
the  c«lls.  When  it  con- 
tracts iteelf  it  is  protected 
by  a  sort  of  triangular  and 
fleshy  hood.  Xumeroua 
contractile  tentacles,  to- 
entering  into  the  sheath, 
_  «    ..      _  nr    ,Ti     „.^  .i.™in-,i„i,^     some   of   them   furnished 

i«i(iro(UKi™a»u.iu«tidiiii»«iiiM»iitBi"i-  With  numerous  lamdie, 
smround  the  head,  which  is,  besides,  scarcely  distingulBhed  from  the 
body.  The  head  bears  two  great  projecting  eyes,  planted  upon  a 
pedmicle. 

Like  Sepia  and  Octopus,  the  mouth  of  the  Nautilida;  is  armed  with 
mandibles,  fashioned  hke  the  parrot's  beak ;  the  branchias  are  four  in 
number.  The  circulating  system  consists  of  a  ventricle  and  aoiide, 
and  the  locomotive  tube  ia  protected  in  its  whole  length.  The  sheQ 
is  secreted  by  the  outer  edge  of  the  mantle,  while  its  posterior  ex- 
tremity  fashions  the  walls  of  the  cells,  which  indicate  tho  succeente 
growth  of  the  individual. 
The  siphon,  which  iraietaefl  all  the  chambers,  receives  and  protedi 
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ibe  ligament,  fay  tbe  aid  of  which  the  Cephalopod  is  retained  in  the 
laat  chamber  of  the  shell. 

Fig.  313  ia  the  same  section,  with  the  last  cell  empty,  and  with 
Huperforations  thronghwhich 
the  siphon  passes. 

The  NaatilidfE  are  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
the  sea  round  the  Molucca 
Islands.  In  swimming,  their 
head  and  tentacles  are  pro- 
jected from  out  of  the  sbell. 
In  walking  on  rocks  they 
drag   themselves    along   the 

gronnd,  the  body  upwards,  '""'"'  "^"  ""^ ''"-'  i™"!"""  ^"^'•s  i"s»iibc  lo  the  jipBon. 
the  head  and  tentacles  beneath.  They  betake  themselves  frequently 
to  miry  cavities  frequented  by  fish.  It  is  a  much  more  common  occur- 
rence to  find  the  empty  than  inhabited  shells  of  the  Nautilus  at  sea. 
This,  probably,  arises  from  ita  exposure  to  the  attacks  of  crustaceans 
and  other  marine  carnivora. 
This  seems  to  be  proved  by  the 
mangled  appearance  of  the  edges 
in.  the  empty  shells  thus  met 
with. 

The  Pearly  Nautilus,  Nautilus 
pompUius  (Fig.  314^,  is  so  com- 
mon on  the  Nicobar  coast  that 
the  inhabitants  salt  and  dry  ita 
'  flesh,  and  store  them  as  pro- 
visions. Its  shell  attains  about 
eight  inches  in  its  greatest 
height.  This  phell  is  still  used  by  the  Hindoo  priests  as  their  couch  or 
shell,  with  which  they  summon  their  devotees  to  worship.  It  is  nearly 
round,  smooth,  transversely  blazed  in  its  posterior  part,  and  entirely 
white  anteriorly.  A  very  fine  nacre  ia  yielded  by  this  mollusc,  which 
is  much  used  in  ornamental  cabinet-work.  The  Orientals  make  drink- 
ing-cups,  on  which  they  engrave  designs  and  figures,  which  form  giace- 
fulohjects.  Similar  vases  were  formerly  shaped  in  Europe,  which  found 
their  way  into  great  houses.    In  onr  days  they  are  generally  com ' 
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to  cabinets  of  cnriositiee  and  the  shops  of  dealers  in  arfcieki  cf 
Tirtd. 

Owen's  second  order,  JDibrafuihiata^  contains  six  famiUes;  tibe 
first  is  Spindidm,  containing  the  onrions  Spirola,  that  little  gm 
amongst  oceanic  shells.  The  second  fkmilj  is  Sepiadts^  containing 
Belemnosis  and  Sepia.  The  third  is  Belemniiidm ;  the  fonrth,  2W- 
ihidm  ;  the  fifth,  Odopodida  ;  and  the  sixth,  ArffonatUidm, 

AcETABUUFEBOnS  CEPHALOPODA. 

To  this  gronp  belong  the  cuttle-fish,  sqnids,  and  argonauts,  among 
existing  species,  and  the  Belenmites  among  the  fossil  species.  Some 
of  these  creatures  are  large,  and  essentially  flesh-eaters,  or  eami* 
Torous  ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  aU  that  has  been  written  lespectiiig 
them,  very  formidable  ones.  Listen  to  Michelet,  while  he  paints  the 
warlike  humour  of  these  inhabitants  of  the  deep: — ^^'The  Medmn 
and  Molluscs,"  says  this  popular  author,  ''are  generally  iimniwit 
creatures,  and  I  have  lived  with  them  in  a  world  of  gentle  peaos. 
Few  flesh-eaters  among  them ;  those  even  which  are  so,  only  Ul  to 
satisfy  their  wants,  living  for  the  most  part  on  life  just  commenced — 
on  gelatinous  animals,  which  can  scarcely  be  called  organic.  From 
this  world  grief  was  absent.  No  cruelty  and  no  passion.  Their 
little  souls,  if  mild,  were  not  without  their  ray  of  aspiration  towards 
the  light,  and  towards  what  comes  to  us  from  heaven,  and  towards 
that  love,  revelling  in  that  changing  flame  which  at  night  is  the 
light  of  the  deep.  It  is  now,  however,  necessary  to  describe  a  much 
graver  world :  a  world  of  rapine  and  of  murder ;  from  the  very 
beginning,  from  the  first  appearance  of  life,  violent  death  appeared ; 
sudden  refinement,  useful  but  cruel,  purification,  of  all  which  has 
languished,  or  which  may  linger  or  languish,  of  the  slow  and  fedde 
creation  whose  fecundity  had  encumbered  the  globe. 

"In  the  more  ancient  formations  of  the  old  world  we  find  two 
murderers — a  nipper  and  a  sucker.  The  first  is  revealed  to  us  by  the 
imprint  of  the  trilobite,  an  order  now  lost,  the  most  destructiTe  of 
extinct  beings.  The  second  subsists  in  one  gigantic  fragment,  a  beak 
nearly  two  feet  in  length,  which  was  that  of  a  great  sucker  or  cuttle- 
fish (iS^pta).  If  we  may  judge  from  such  a  beak,  this  monster,  if  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  are  in  proportion,  must  have  been  enormous ; 
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its  ventose,  invincible  arms,  of  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  like 
those  of  some  monstrous  spider.  The  sucker  of  the  world,  soft  and 
gelatinous  !  it  is  himself.  In  making  war  on  the  molluscs  he  remains 
mollusc  also ;  that  is  to  say,  always  an  embryo.  He  presents  the 
strange,  almost  ridiculous,  if  it  was  not  also  terrible,  appearance  of  an 
embryo  going  to  war ;  of  a  foetus  furious  and  cruel,  soft  and  trans- 
parent, but  tenacious,  breathing  with  a  murderous  breath,  for  it  is 
not  for  food  alone  that  it  makes  war :  it  has  the  wish  to  destroy. 
Satiated,  and  even  bursting,  it  still  destroys.  Without  defensive 
armour,  under  its  threatening  murmurs  there  is  no  peace ;  its  safety 
is  to  attack.  It  regards  all  creatures  as  a  possible  enemy.  It  throws 
about  its  long  arms,  or  rather  thongs,  armed  with  suckers,  at  random." 
Such  is  the  somewhat  exaggerated  picture  which  the  eloquent 
historian  and  poet  draws  of  the  Molluscous  Cephalopod,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  there  is  a  basis  of  truth  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the 
more  recent  one  painted  by  Victor  Hugo,  in  his  eloquent  book,  "  Les 
TravaiUeurs  de  la  Mer."  Where,  however,  there  is  so  much  of  the 
fictitious  floating  about,  it  will  be  our  endeavour  to  eliminate  facts  only. 

Family  of  the  SEPiADiE. 

The  body  of  the  cuttle-fish  (Septa)  is  thus  a  very  singular  struc- 
ture, somewhat  reminding  us  of  certain  species  of  polyps.  We  find 
a  body  or  abdominal  mass,  hand  ahead,  separated  by  compression, 
BuflSciently  marked.  The  body  is  covered  by  the  mantle,  which  has 
the  form  of  a  sac  opened  only  in  front  by  a  transverse  cleft.  The 
head  has  a  projecting  and  well-developed  eye  on  each  side ;  it  is 
Burmounted  by  a  sort  of  fleshy  funnel,  which  is  divided  by  four  pairs 
of  tentacles.  At  the  bottom  of  this  tentacular  funnel  is  the  mouth  ; 
and  &om  the  anterior  opening  in  the  mantle  a  tube  issues,  which  is 
wide  at  its  base. 

The  SepiadsB  have  eight  arms  rising  from  the  crown  of  the  head 
armed  with  four  rows  of  suckers,  two  long  slender  tentacles  with 
faroadly-expanding  ends,  and  stalked  suckers ;  eyes  moving  in  their 
sockets,  and  body  broadly  ovate  in  Sepia. 

If  we  study  the  general  aspect  of  the  animal  more  closely,  we  find 
that  the  tentacles — which  serve  at  once  as  organs  of  locomotion  for 
swimming,  for  creeping,  and  as  prehensile  organs  for  seizing  and 
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retaining  its  prey — are  conical,  yerj  long,  and  all  of  the  same  fon. 
Each  of  them  has  towards  its  axis  a  longitudinal  canal,  which  endons 
a  great  nerve,  which  is  also  surrounded  with  muscular  fibres,  arnmgei 
in  rays.  The  suckers,  already  described,  occupy  all  the  intcml 
surface  of  the  eight  tentacular  arms,  which  are  arranged  in  two  zowi, 
having  the  form  very  nearly  of  a  semi-spherical  capsule.  Of  thets 
suckers,  each  arm  of  the  cuttle-fish  carries  about  two  hundred  and 
forty,  the  total  number  being  nearly  a  thousand.  The  month  we 
have  already  described,  in  Dr.  Eoget's  words :  "  The  teeth  move 
vertically,  much  as  the  cutting  edge  of  the  two  blades  of  a  pair  o( 
scissors  move  upon  each  other,  tearing  the  prey  by  the  assistance  of 
their  hooked  terminations." 

The  tongue  is  covered  on  its  upper  part  by  a  thick  homy  bed, 
bristling  in  the  centre  with  a  series  of  recurving  teeth,  while  its  edge 
is  armed  with  three  other  erect  teeth,  which  are  slender  and  hooked. 
The  oesophagus  is  long  and  slender.  At  the  abdomen  the  gullet 
expands  into  a  sort  of  frill,  to  which  succeeds  a  gizzard,  with  stroog 
fleshy  walls ;  and,  finally,  a  very  short  intestine,  which  directs  itself 
forward,  terminating  on  the  median  line  of  the  body.  Towards  the 
anterior  parts  is  a  cavity,  of  which  a  few  words  must  be  said.  It 
occupies  the  free  space  comprised  between  the  exterior  suriiaux  of  the 
abdomen  and  the  internal  face  of  the  mantle ;  and  here  the  respi- 
ratory organs,  namely,  the  Iranchise,  are  lodged.  Here,  also,  are  the 
reproductive  and  excretory  organs. 

The  branchia),  which  are  two  in  number,  arc  voluminous,  but  short, 
tufted,  and  leaf  like.  The  branchial  cavity  can  dilate  and  contra  t 
itseK alternately.  It  communicates  externally  by  two  openings:  th. 
one,  fashioned  into  a  cleft,  receive.^,  while  the  other,  which  is  pro- 
longed into  a  tube,  serves  to  eject,  the  water,  and  becomes  a  powertril 
organ  of  locomotion. 

The  inspiration  of  the  animal  i3  thus  made  by  a  cleft  in  the  mantle, 
and  expiration  by  the  tube :  the  renewal  of  the  re^pirablo  liquid  acts 
as  a  sort  of  sucking  and  forcing  pump,  at  the  surface  of  the  lamelkr 
branchials.  The  cuttle-fish,  in  short,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  reply  to 
the  question  of  the  Don  Diego  of  Conieille — 

**  Rodriquc,  ns-tu  du  coour  ?" 

for  they  have  three  hearts.    The  two  first  are  placed  at  the  end  of 
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ihe  branchisB.  With  each  beat  of  the  pulse  the  yenous  blood  is 
brought  from  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  propelled  through  each  gill 
or  branchiae.  Vivified  by  respiration  in  the  internal  tissue  of  the 
branchiae,  it  is  carried  by  the  veins  into  the  third  heart,  situated  upon 
the  median  line  of  the  body ;  and  now  the  regenerated  fluid  is  again 
distributed  throughout  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

Not  to  oppress  the  reader  with  anatomical  details,  we  'shall  just 
remark  that  the  gaze  of  the  cuttle-fish  is  decided  and  threatening. 
Its  projecting  eyes  and  golden-coloured  iris  are  said  to  have  something 
of  fascination  in  them.  The  animal  seems  able  even  to  economise  the 
power  of  its  glance,  being  able  to  cover  its  eyes  from  time  to  time  by 
contracting  the  skin  which  surrounds  them,  and  bringing  the  two 
translucent  eyelids  with  which  it  is  furnished  closer  together. 

The  cuttle-fishes  are  essentially  aquatic  and  marine  animals.  We 
find  them  in  every  sea  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  but  they  are  most 
formidable  in  warm  countries.  They  have  a  great  predilection  for  the 
shore.  During  their  youth  they  associate  in  flocks ;  but  with  age 
they  fly  from  association,  and  retire  into  the  clefts  and  hollows  of  the 
rocks.  The  old  cuttle-fish  is  only  found  in  rugged  and  rocky  places, 
bristling  with  naked,  pointed  rocks,  which  have  been  worn  by  the 
waves,  but  generally  in  places  only  a  few  feet  below  the  level  of  low 
water.  "  How  often,"  says  D'Orbigny,  "  have  we  not  observed  the 
cuttle-fish  in  his  favourite  retirement !  There,  with  one  of  his  arms 
cramped  to  the  walls  of  its  dwelling,  it  extends  the  other  towards  the 
animals  which  pass  at  its  gate,  embraces  them,  and  by  its  power 
renders  useless  all  their  efforts  to  disengage  themselves." 

If  we  observe  a  cuttle-fish  when  it  is  what  may  be  called  walking, 
either  on  land  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  it  will  be  seen  to  walk  on 
one  side,  its  head  downwards,  its  mouth  touching  the  ground,  the 
arms  extended  and  grappling  some  supporting  object,  and  drawing 
the  body  forward ;  at  the  same  time  the  arms  at  the  opposite  side  are 
contracted  and  folded  up,  so  as  to  assist  by  a  contrary  movement. 
On  shore  the  movement  of  these  animals  is  very  slow.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  swim  very  rapidly,  assisted  by  all  their  arms,  and  aided 
by  the  water  ejected  from  the  locomotive  tube,  their  movement  being 
most  frequently  backwards,  the  body  first,  the  six  superior  arms 
placed  horizontally,  the  two  others  brought  together  above:  the 
first  help  to  sustain  them  in  their  horizontal  position,  the  last  to 
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guide  them,  inclining  to  the  right  or  left  as  the  animal  chingn 
its  direction. 

The  cuttle-fishes  feed  on  crustaceans,  fishes,  and  also  on  shdbd 
molluscs — every  kind  of  animal,  in  ftict,  which  comes  within  tlior 
reach ;  so  that  it  is  readily  taken  by  means  of  the  flesh  of  fish  or 
crustaceans,  in  which  a  strong  hook  is  concealed.  They  live  fw  file 
or  six  years,  and  reproduce  by  eggs,  which  are  large,  and  genenDy 
found  in  clusters,  known  to  fishermen  under  the  name  of  sea-grafet. 

Like  the  zoophytes,  they  possess  the  property  of  redint^mtkn, 
already  described,  being  able  to  reproduce  any  arm  that  may  be 
destroyed.  There  is  another  singular  peculiarity  which  the  cnttk* 
fish  shares  with  man.  Under  the  influence  of  strong  emotimi  tfaa 
human  face  becomes  pale,  or  blushes,  and  in  some  individuals  it  is 
said  to  become  blue.  This  has  always  been  supposed  to  be  an  attribute 
of  humanity ;  but  the  cuttle-fish  shares  it  with  our  race.  Yielding  to 
the  impressions  of  the  moment,  the  cuttle-fish  suddenly  changei 
colour,  and,  passing  through  various  tints,  it  only  resumes  its  familiir 
one  when  the  cause  of  the  change  has  disappeared.  They  are,  ia 
fact,  gifted  with  great  sensibility,  which  reacts  immediately  upon 
their  tissues,  these  being  extremely  elastic  and  delicate.  Sodden 
changes  of  colour  are  produced — changes  which  far  exceed  the  same 
phenomena  in  man.  Under  the  influence  of  passion  or  emotion  min 
is  born  to  blush,  but  under  no  sort  of  excitement  does  he  cover  him- 
self  with  pustules ;  this  the  cuttle-fish  does :  it  not  only  changes 
colour,  but  it  covers  itself  with  little  warts.  "  Observe  a  cuttle  in  a 
pool  of  water,"  says  D'Orbigny,  "  as  it  walks  round  its  retreat — it  is 
smooth,  and  of  very  pale  colour.  Attempt  to  seize  it,  and  it  quickly 
assumes  a  deeper  tint,  and  its  body  bcc^omes  covered  on  the  instant 
with  warts  and  hairs,  which  remain  there  until  its  confidence  is 
entirely  restored." 

The  following  fact  is  abbreviated  from  the  "  Natural  History  and 
Fishery  of  the  Sperm  Whale."  Mr.  Beale  had  been  searching  for 
shells  among  the  rocks  in  Bonin  Island,  and  was  much  astonished  to 
see  at  his  feet  a  most  extraordinary-looking  animal,  crawHng  back 
towards  the  surf  which  it  had  just  left.  It  was  creeping  on  its  eight 
legs,  which,  from  their  soft  and  flexible  nature,  bent  considerably 
imder  the  weight  of  its  body,  so  that  it  was  just  lifted  by  an  eflbrt 
above  the  rocks.    It  appeared  much  alarmed,  and  made  every  attempt 
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to  escape.  Mr.  Beale  endeavoured  to  stop  it  by  patting  his  foot  on 
one  of  its  tentacles,  but  it  liberated  itself  several  times  in  spite  of  all 
his  efforts.  He  then  laid  hold  of  one  of  the  tentacles  with  his  hand, 
and  held  it  firmly,  and  the  limb  appeared  as  if  it  would  be  torn 
asunder  in  the  struggle.  To  terminate  the  contest,  he  gave  it  a 
powerful  jerk;  it  resisted  the  effort  successfully,  but  the  moment 
after  the  enraged  animal  lifted  a  head  with  large  projecting  eyes,  and 
loosing  its  hold  of  the  rocks,  suddenly  sprang  upon  Mr.  Beale's  arm, 
which  had  been  previously  bared  to  the  shoulder,  and  clung  to  it  with 
its  suckers,  while  it  endeavoured  to  get  the  beak,  which  he  could  now 
866,  between  the  tentacles,  in  a  position  to  bite  him.  Mr.  Beale 
describes  its  cold  slimy  grasp  as  extremely  sickening,  and  he  loudly 
c^ed  to  the  captain,  who  was  also  searching  for  shells,  to  come  to  his 
assistance.  They  hastened  to  the  boat,  and  he  was  released  by  killing 
his  tormentor  with  a  boat-knife,  when  the  arms  were  disengaged  bit 
by  bit.  Mr.  Beale  states  that  this  Cephalopod  must  have  measured 
across  its  expanded  arms  about  four  feet,  while  its  body  was  not  bigger 
than  !t  large  hand  clenched.  It  was  the  species  called  the  rock-sqiud 
by  whalers. 

These  formidable  and  curious  Cephalopods,  the  MaXa/cta  of  Aris- 
totle, Mollia  of  Pliny,  and  Cephalophora  of  De  Blainville,  have  the 
mantle,  according  to  Cuvier,  united  beneath  the  body,  thus  forming 
a  muscular  sac  which  envelopes  the  whole  viscera.  The  body  is  soft 
and  fleshy,  varying  much  in  form,  being  sub-spherical,  sub-elliptical, 
and  cylindrical,  the  sides  of  the  mantle  in  many  species  extending 
into  fleshy  fins.  The  head  protrudes  from  the  muscular  sac,  and  is 
distinct  from  the  body ;  it  is  gifted  with  all  the  usual  senses,  the  eyes 
in  particular,  which  are  either  pedunculate  or  sessile,  being  large  and 
well  developed.  The  mouth  is  anterior  and  terminal,  armed  with  a 
pair  of  homy  or  calcareous  mandibles,  which  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  bill  of  a  parrot,  acting  transversely,  one  upon  the  other.  Its 
position  is  the  bottom  of  a  sub-conical  cavity,  forming  the  base  of 
numerous  fleshy  tentacular  appendages  which  surround  it,  and  which 
are  termed  arms  by  some  writers.  These  appendages  in  the  great 
majority  of  living  species  are  provided  with  suckers,  acdahula  (cupping- 
glass-like  appendages),  by  means  of  which  the  animal  moves  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  head  downwards,  or  attaches  itself  to  its  prey. 
These  suckers  are  armed  or  unarmed  with  a  long,  sharp,  homy  claw. 
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Li  ihd  tmanned  aoetabnltml,  ihe  mechaniam  toot  Mumm  k  itaD 
deooribed  by  Dr.  Boget :  *^  The  Gizoamferaiioe  of  the  djak,"  ai^  fldt 
writer,  ''is  raised  bj  a  soft  and  tamed  maigiii;  a  aeries  of  kng 
dender  folds  of  membrane  oorering  corresponding  fitfricnla  of  musouki 
fibre  oonyerge  from  the  circomfiarenoe  towards  the  oentre  of  tbe 
sucker,  at  a  short  distance  from  which  they  leaye  a  ioirealar  aperton; 
this  opens  into  a  carity  which  widens  as  it  descends,  and  oontdna  a 
cone  of  soft  substance  rising  frctm  the  bottom  of  the  canty,  fika  tbe 
piston  of  a  syringe.  When  the  sncker  is  applied  to  the  sor&oe^  lor 
the  purpose  of  adhesion,  the  piston,  having  preyioudy  been  raised 
so  as  to  fill  the  cayity,  is  retracted,  and  a  vacuum  produced,  lAoA 
may  be  still  further  increased  by  the  retraction  of  the  plicated  portion 
of  the  disk."  Here  we  have  an  excellent  description  of  the  appaatos 
tor  holding  on.  When  the  animal  is  disposed  to  let  go  his  hoU, 
according  to  Professor  Owen,  ''the  muscular  arrangement  enabhs 
the  animal  to  push  forward  the  piston,  and  thus  in  a  moment  deatraj 
the  vacuum  which  retraction  had  produced.** 

In  the  case  of  the  armed  Cephalopods  (Onyeholeidhis\ 
Owen  remarks,  "that  there  are  circumstances  in  which  evm  the 
remarkable  apparatus  described  by  Dr.  Boget  would  be  insufficient  to 
fulfil  the  offices  in  the  economy  of  Nature  for  which  the  Cephalopod 
was  created,  and  that  in  species  which  have  to  contend  with  the  agile 
mucous-clad  fishes  more  powerful  organs  of  prehension  are  superadded 
to  the  suckers,  so  that  in  the  calamary  the  base  of  the  piston  is,  he 
remarks,  enclosed  in  a  homy  hoop,  the  outer  and  anterior  margin  of 
which  is  developed  into  a  series  of  sharp  curved  teeth,  which  can  be 
firmly  pressed  into  the  flesh  of  a  struggling  prey  by  the  contraetioii 
of  the  surrounding  transverse  fibres,  and  can  be  withdrawn  by  the 
action  of  the  retracting  fibres  of  the  piston.  "  Let  the  reader,"  the 
professor  adds,  "  picture  to  himself  the  projecting  weapon  of  the  homy 
hoop  developed  into  a  long,  curved,  sharp-pointed  claw,  and  these 
weapons  clustered  at  the  expanded  terminations  of  the  tentacles,  and 
arranged  in  a  double  alternate  series  along  the  internal  surfiMse  of  the 
eight  muscular  feet,  and  he  will  have  some  idea  of  the  formidable 
nature  of  the  carnivorous  cephalopod."  The  professor  notices  another 
structure  which  adds  greatly  to  the  prehensile  powers  of  the 
uncinated  Cephalopods.  "  At  the  extremities  of  the  long  tentadea  a 
oloster  of  small,  simple,  unarmed  suckers  may  be  observed  at  the 
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of  the  expanded  part.  When  these  latter  Buckera  are  applied  to  ooe 
another,  the  tentacles  are  finnly  locked  together  at  that  part,  and  the 
united  strength  of  both  the  elongated  peduncles  can  be  applied  to 
drag  towards  the  mouth  any  reaiating  object  which  has  been  grappled 
by  the  terminal  hooks.  There  is  no  mechanical  contrivance  which 
surpasses  this  structure  ;  art  has  remotely  imitated  it  in  the  iabrica- 
tion  of  the  obstetrical  forceps,  in  which  either  blade  can  be  used 
separately,  or,  by  the  interlocking  of  a  temporary  blade,  be  made  to 
act  in  combination."— Cyc.  of  Anai, 

The  third  Family,  Bdemnitidai,  contains  Belemnitella  and  Belem- 
nites,  and  other  genera  of  less  importance ;  they  are  all  now  extinct, 
although  once  nuuieroua  as  species. 

The  cuttles,  Se^ia,  (Fig.  315),  have  the 
body  fleshy  and  depressed,  continued  into  a 
sac,  and  bordered  on  all  its  length  on  both 
sides  with  a  wing  or  narrow  fln,  the  larger 
short  and  flat,  broader  than  it  is  long,  with 
two  large  eyes,  covered  by  an  expansion  of 
the  skin,  which  becomes  transparent  over  a 
sorface  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  iris, 
and  furnished  with  inferior  contractile  eye- 
lids. 

This  head  is  surmounted  by  ten  tenta- 
cular arms  or  feet,  eight  of  which  are  short 
and  conical,  and  two  long  and  slender,  ter- 
minating in  a  sort  of  spatnla.  These  arms  ''' 
are  all  armed  with  suckers,  and  are  perfectly  retractile.  They  sur- 
round a  mouth  armed  with  two  homy  jaws  not  unlike  the  beak  of  a 
parrot. 

The  skin  of  the  cuttle-fish  presents  in  one  vast  hollow,  occupying  all 
the  extent  of  the  back,  a  great  calcareous  part,  the  form  and  structure 
of  which  is  quite  characteristic  of  this  genua.  It  is  known  as  the 
cuttle-bone  (Fig.  316).  This  bone  is  used  for  many  purposes  j 
among  others,  it  is  used  in  a  powdered  state  as  a  dentifiice.  It  is 
sometimes  suspended  in  the  cage  with  captive  birds,  that  they  may 
whet  their  beaks  on  it,  and  collect  phosphate  of  lime  for  the  formation 
and  repair  of  their  bones.  The  osselet  is  oval  or  oblong,  some  pro- 
vided with  a  slightly  salient  point.     The  upper  part  is  surrounded 
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vith  •  homj  or  cnteoeoiu  margiii,  ud  Iw  ontM  ft. 

unrnVanttinn  of  BpOagJ  OsUfl. 

Maab  of  the  Csphalopods  aeanto  »  TiUririah,  inky  fliiid,  to  irinA 
Bome  alliiaicai  haa  beeu  naib,  birt  fti 
oBea  <tf  whicdi,  in  the  eoonomy  of  Aa  ■»■ 
nnla,  is  imperfect]  j  known.  Tha  tsMfai 
hnrr  rrniniflnrihki  Quentitim  nf  thii  Tii|Mr, 
which  is  contained  in  a  sort  of  ae  M 
ink-piizse,  placed  low  down  in  tba  aMa 
men.  When  the  awimal  ig  iniiimal  ac 
threatened  with  danger  it  iliwiliaigM  • 
jet  of  the  fluid,  which  renden  tlia  watar 
t.tiiplr  and  EQuddT,  and  pennits  it  to  cnnc 
in  the  ohecniit;  &caa  iis  pntsoaai.  II 
appears  that  the  cattle-fish  avaik  itadf 
of  this  stratagem  when  left  a  ' 
ashore.  It  is  related  of  an  '. 
officer,  that,  having  dreeMd  te  i 
Sto^'CL^"^^  and  having  some  tune  to  Bpai%  ho  |a^ 
ceeded  along  the  Bhore  on  his  &Toarili 
search  for  objects  of  natural  history.  He  reached  a  hollow  rock  in  whick 
a  CDtUe-lish  had  established  ite  quarters ;  be  soon  detected  the  anina^ 
which  looked  at  him  for  some  time  with  its  great  prominent  oyea; 
in  short,  they  watched  each  other  with  fixed  attention.  This  mata 
ooutemphitioa  came  to  a  sudden  and  unexpected  termination  by  Urn 
discharge  of  a  Tolnminons  jet  of  inky  fluid,  which  covered  the  officer, 
which  ^^as  the  more  onfortimate,  since  he  was  in  his  sommer  dran  of 
white  trousers. 

The  ink  of  the  cuttle-fish  is  a  &TOQrite  pigment,  used  in  mti^ 
colour  painting  under  the  name  of  tepia.  It  is  truly  indestmetnile ; 
and  the  hard  and  black  sabstamse  found  in  the  sac  of  fossil  s 
enttle-fish  when  diluted  with  water  produces  a  brilliant  i 
popeaij  of  the  inky  fluid  was  well  known  to  the  Romans,  who  naed  it 
in  making  ink.  It  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  chief  ingpredient  in 
China  ink;  bnt  a  recent  traveller,  Sir.  Seebold,  who  hav  viiitad 
the  mannfiwHory,  and  investigated  the  subject,  has  revealed  the  tnt 
[Oocesa  by  which  it  is  prepared. 
The  enttle-fish  afiects  the  seorshore ;  they  are  akmg-shore  "wJ^fffi, 
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The  flattened  form  of  their  bodies  is  favourable  to  a  coasting  life,  by 
permitting  them  to  rest  easily  on  the  bottom.  Still  they  do  not 
remain  all  the  year  round  upon  the  coast.  The  cold  in  temperate 
regions,  and  the  opposite  reason  in  warm  regions,  leads  them  to  with- 
draw from  the  shore,  to  which  they  only  return  in  the  spring.  They 
are  rarely  seen  in  the  Channel  ip  winter,  but  with  the  vernal  sun 
they  appear  in  large  shoals.  What  is  the  mechanism  by  which 
these  animals  are  moved?  When  the  cuttle-fish  wishes  to  swim 
rapidly  and  backwards,  they  advance  in  the  water  by  means  of  the 
locomotive  tube,  sending  back  the  ambient  liquid.  When  they  wish 
to  approach  a  prey  slowly  in  order  to  seize  it,  they  swim  by  the  aid 
of  their  fins  and  arms.  In  order  to  swim  backwards,  they  contract 
the  arms  provided  with  tentacles,  and  spread  out  horizontally  the 
arms  without  tentacles. 

The  cuttles  are  flesh-eaters,  and  tolerably  voracious.  They  feed 
themselves  upon  fishes,  molluscs,  and  crustaceans.  They  are  true 
aquatic  brigands,  who  kill  not  to  feed  themselves,  but  for  the  sake  of 
killing ;  and  Nature,  by  a  just  equilibrium,  applies  to  them  the  lex 
taiionis.  They  fall  victims,  in  their  turn,  to  the  vengeful  jaws  of  the 
porpoises  and  dolphins.  Such  is  the  terrible  law  of  Nature :  some 
must  die  that  others  may  Uve.  Michelet  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  dolphins  dispose  of  the  cuttle-fish  in  his 
"  Livre  de  la  Mer."  "  These  lords  of  the  ocean,"  he  says,  "  are  so 
deUcate  in  their  tastes  that  they  eat  only  the  head  and  arms,  which 
are  both  tender  and  of  easy  digestion.  They  reject  the  hard  parts, 
and  especially  the  after-part  of  the  body.  The  coast  at  Koyan,  for 
example,  is  covered  with  thousands  of  these  mutilated  cuttle-fish. 
The  porpoises  take  most  incredible  bounds,  at  first  to  frighten  them, 
and  afterwards  to  run  them  down ;  in  short,  after  their  feast,  they 
give  themselves  up  to  gymnastics." 

In  the  spring  the  cuttle-fishes  deposit  their  eggs,  but  without 
abandoning  them.  On  the  contrary,  they  exhibit  a  truly  maternal 
care,  taking  much  trouble  to  attach  them  to  some  submarine  body, 
in  which  position  the  temperature  of  the  water  serves  to  hatch  the 
eggs.  Sepia  officinalis,  for  example,  chooses,  at  the  moment  of  laying, 
a  stem  of  Fucus,  a  foot  of  Gorffonia,  or  some  other  soUd  submarine 
body  not  less  in  dimensions  than  the  little  finger,  and  there  it  firmly 
attaches  its  eggs,  which  are  pear-shaped,  that  is,  pointed  at  one 
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txttemitjr,  vhiU  ft  long  lantert  of  a  gslatiixnu  mhm,  flat  alicl  VtA 
in  wppeexaaob,  vitii  which  they  are  prarided,  ntinnmda  iha  aBi 
bodj  like  a  ring.  Each  female  la^  and  atteohM  in  tbii  mtaaae 
from  twenty  to  thirty  eggs,  which  ate  doetend  together  mmimmUt 
like  a  hunch  of  fine  hlack  grapee  (Fig.  818).  About  a  monfli  dhr 
this  the  eggB  are  hatched. 

The  oolonn  of  Sepia  o^naiia  Tary  nonmdwfmMy;  hot  i&  gnad 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  males  are  omaDiented  with  datfm 
cokniB  jh*"  the  females.    TianHrens  banda  of  a  ^JB^-ifh  Innn 
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fdRow  their  backs,  and  dimiuish  their  breadth.  Oataide  of  thev 
bands  are  small  BpoU  of  a  viTid  white :  very  near  the  edge  then 
is  a  white  border,  accompanied  inside  with  a  second  edging  of  a 
beaatiful  violet.  The  median  and  anterior  parts  of  the  body  are 
spotted  here  and  there ;  beneath,  a  whitish  tint  with  reddish  speckka 


The  cattle-fishes  are  foood  on  every  shore,  and  wherever  they  are 
found  they  are  eaten,  for  their  flesh  is  savonry.  They  are  tuoally 
fried  or  boiled.  They  form  an  excellent  bait  for  large  gronnd-fish, 
snch  as  dog-fish,  rays,  and  congers,  which  are  fond  of  their  flesh. 

Thirty  species  are  known,  and  they  are  chiefly  characteriaed  bj  the 
arrangement  and  form  of  the  capnles  of  the  arms.  Sepia  offieinalit 
is  common  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean  from  Sweden  to  the  Canaric*, 
and  in  all  porta  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  fonrth  family,  Teathidse,  contains  Loliffopgis,  Cranekia,  and 
Loliffo. 

The  Calmara  were  described  by  Aristotle  under  the  naioA  of 
Fc^f,  and  by  Pliny  under  that  of  Loligo,  which  is  still  rebuned  M 
t^m  generic  oame.    Their  popular  name  of  Galmar  (calamar  in  old 
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Freoch)  is  taken  from  their  resemblance  to  certain  Bpeciea  of  int- 
Jiolders.  Oppian,  who  eadowed  the  acgonaut  with  wings,  belie?ed  that 
the  cahnar  also  could  take  to  the  air,  in  order  to  avoid  his  enemies. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  mnch  puzzled  how  to  give  the  form  and 
functions  of  a  bird  to  a  fiah.  Themietoclea,  by  way  of  insult  to  the 
Sretriaus,  likened  them  to  calmars,  saying  they  had  swords  and  no 
hearts.  Atliena!iis,  a  Greek  physician  before  Galen,  dwelt  upon  the 
notuishing  properties  of  the  flesh  of  the  calmar. 

Common  enough  in  temperate  regions,  the  calmars  abound  in  the 
seas  of  the  Torrid  zone :  they  are  gregarious,  and  live  in  numerous 
ahoals,  their  bands  taking  every  year  the  same  direction,  their  emi- 
gration proceeding  from  temperate  to  warm  regions — nearly  the  same 
course  as  that  followed  by  the  herrings  and  pilchards. 

The  calmars,  like  the  cuttles,  propel  themselves  backwards  through 
the  water  with  great  velocity,  driving  back  the  water  by  means  of 
their  locomotive  tube,  moving  with  such  vigour  and  promptitude  that 
they  have  been  known  to  throw  themselves  out  of  the  water,  falling 
on  the  shore  or  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel.  They  only  appear  momen- 
tarily on  the  shore,  and  only  sojourn  there  to  deposit  their  eggs, 
which  are  gelatinous  in  substance,  about  the  level  of  the  lowest  tides. 
The  body  in  the  calmars  is  longer  than  in  the  cnttle-fish,  cylindrical 


in  shape,  and  terminating  in  a  point,  having  two  lateral  fins,  which 
occupy  the  lower  half  or  third  of  its  body. 

In  the  common  calmar,  Ldigo  vu/yarts  (Fig.  319),  and  the  LoUgo 
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GfoM  (Fig.  820),  ive  haye  ti        i  i  d^Uilli 

frcm  the  magnifioent  woik  of  D'Orlignj  and  Fennno^  «tt  Um 

0&phalopode8  aedalmU/ai         Tl       moUnsos  aie  iriiitiah-falM  mi 
faaamgtaeaif  oovered  yi  of  Imght  led.     The  omtUk  m 

lanoeolato— that  of  the  male  eloD  and  somewhat  reeenUiqg  • 

feather,  that  of  the  iCemale  much  br     ler  and  moro  obtnse. 
head  is  shorty  foniished  with  two      ge  projecting  eyes ;  the 
is  smrroimded  with  ten  arms,  proyii    1  witii  snckeiSy  two  of 
heing  much  longer  than  the  ot       ,       ing  peduncles  or  fnrt-atilhs 

The  internal  hone  of  the  <  differs  mnch  from  that  of  As 

eattles ;  it  is  thin,  homy,  tra  ^  and  somewhat  retemUiiy  • 

£dather,  from  a  portion  of  which  the  6ai  fohave  heen  remoroL 
fix)d  consists  chiefly  of  small  fishes  and  molluscs.  With  the 
fishes  and  cetaceae  they  carry  on  constant  war.  They  are  etJMf^  wti 
used  for  yarious  purposes ;  along  the  coast  they  are  eaten ;  the  fiihsK 
men  use  them  as  bait,  especially  in  fishing  for  cod. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  separate  the  real  from  the  &buloias  hutacf  ef 
the  Gephalopods.  Aristotle  and  Pliny  have  alike  assisted,  by  thdraig' 
TeUous  relations,  to  throw  that  halo  of  wonder  round  it  which  ihefii^ 
of  modem  science  has  not  altogether  dispelled.  Pliny  the 
relates  the  history  of  an  enormous  cuttle-fish  which  haunted  the 
of  Spain,  and  destroyed  the  fishing-grounds.  He  adds  that  thk 
gigantic  creature  was  finally  taken,  that  its  body  weighed  aefee 
hundred  pounds,  and  that  its  arms  were  ten  yards  in  length.  Hi 
head  came  by  right  to  Lucullus,  to  whose  gastronomical  priyilegea  ha 
all  honour.  It  was  so  large,  says  Pliny,  that  it  filled  fifteen  amplione^ 
and  weighed  seven  hundred  pounds  also. 

Some  naturalists  of  the  Renaissance,  such  as  Olaus  Magnus  and 
Denis  de  Montfort,  gave  credit — which  they  are  scarcely  justified  in 
doing — to  the  assertions  of  certain  writers  of  the  north  of  Europe^  who 
beUeyed  seriously  in  the  existence  of  a  sea-monster  of  prodigious  mm 
which  haunted  the  northern  seas.  This  monster  has  receiyed  tlfeS 
name  of  the  Kraken.  The  Eraken  was  long  the  terror  of  these 
it  arrested  ships  in  spite  of  the  action  of  the  wind,  sails,  and 
often  causing  them  to  founder  at  sea,  while  the  cause  of  ahipwneck 
remained  unsuspected.  Denis  de  Montfort  gives  a  descriptioii  aad 
representation  of  this  Eraken,  which  he  calls  the  Colossal  P^nlpe^  a 
which  the  creature  is  made  to  embrace  a  three-masted  ship  in  its 
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arms.  Delighted  with  the  success  which  his  representation  met  with, 
Denis  kughed  at  the  credulity  of  his  contemporaries.  "  If  my  Kraken 
takes  with  them/'  he  said,  "  I  shall  make  it  extend  its  arms  to  both 
shores  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar."  To  another  learned  friend  he 
said,  "  If  my  entangled  ship  is  accepted,  I  shall  make  my  Poulpe 
oyerthrow  a  whole  fleet." 

Among  those  who  admitted  the  facetious  history  of  the  Ej*aken 
without  a  smile,  there  was  at  least  one  holy  bishop,  who  was,  more- 
over, something  of  a  naturalist.  Pontoppidan,  Bishop  of  Bergen, 
in  Norway,  in  one  of  his  books  assures  us  that  a  whole  regiment  of 
soldiers  could  easily  manoeuvre  on  the  back  of  the  Kraken,  which  he 
compares  to  a  floating  island.  "  Similior  insulae  quan  bestiae,"  wrote 
the  good  Bishop  of  Bergen. 

In  the  first  edition  of  his  *'  System  of  Nature,"  LinnsBUs  himself 
admits  the  existence  of  this  colossus  of  the  seas,  which  he  calls  Sepias 
microcosmos.  Better  informed  in  the  following  edition,  he  erased  the 
Kraken  from  his  catalogue. 

The  statements  of  Pliny  respecting  the  Colossal  Poulpe,  Uke  those 
of  Montfort  about  the  Kraken,  are  evidently  fabulous.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  undisputed  fact  that  there  exists  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
other  seas  cuttle-fish — a  congenerous  animal — of  considerable  size.  A 
calmar  has  been  caught  in  our  own  time,  near  Nice,  which  weighed 
upwards  of  thirty  pounds.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  some  fisher- 
men caught,  twenty  years  ago,  an  individual  of  the  same  genus  nearly 
six  feet  long,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
at  MontpelUer.  P^ron,  the  naturalist,  met  in  the  Australian  seas  a 
cuttle-fish  nearly  eight  feet  long.  The  travellers  Quoy  and  Gaimard 
picked  up  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  near  the  Equator,  the  skeleton  of  a 
monstrous  mollusc,  which,  according  to  their  calculations,  must  have 
weighed  two  hundred  pounds.  M.  Kung  met,  in  the  middle  of  the 
ocean,  a  mollusc  with  short  arms,  and  of  a  reddish  colour,  the  body  of 
which,  according  to  this  naturalist,  was  as  large  as  a  tun  cask.  One 
of  the  mandibles  of  this  creature,  stiU  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  is  larger  than  a  hand. 

In  1853  a  gigantic  cephalopod  was  stranded  on  the  coast  of  Jut- 
land. The  body  of  this  monster,  which  was  dismembered  by  the 
fishermen,  furnished  many  wheelbarrow  loads,  its  pharynx,  or  back 
part  of  the  mouth,  alone  being  as  large  as  the  head  of  an  infant. 
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Dr.  Steenstrap,  of  Copenhagen,  who  published  a  deecription  of  (his 
creature  under  the  name  of  Architeuthis  dux^  shows  apcntioii  of  the 
arm  of  another  cephalopod,  which  is  as  large  as  the  thigh-bone  of  a 
man.  But  a  well-authenticated  fiEu;t  connected  with  these  gigantic 
cephalopods  is  related  by  Lieutenant  Bayer,  of  the  French  eor* 
yette  Alecton,  and  M.  Sabin  Berthelot,  French  Consul  at  the  Oumy 
Islands,  by  whom  the  report  is  made  to  the  Acad&nie  des  ScienoeBi 

The  steam-corvette  Alecton  was  between  Teneriffe  and  Madeixm  irhoi 
she  fell  in  with  a  gigantic  calamary,  not  less— according  to  the  aoooani 
— than  fifteen  metres  (fifty  feet)  long,  without  reckoning  its  eight  ftr- 
midable  arms,  coyered  with  suckers,  and  about  twenty  feet  in 
ference  at  its  largest  part,  the  head  terminating  in  many  aims  of 
mous  size,  the  other  extremity  terminating  in  two  fleshy  lobes  or  fini  of 
great  size,  the  weight  of  the  whole  being  estimated  at  four  thooMnd 
pounds ;  the  flesh  was  soft,  glutinous,  and  of  reddish-brick  ooloor. 

The  commandant,  wishing  in  the  interests  of  science  to  seeue  fle 
monster,  actually  engaged  it  in  battle.  Numerous  shots  were  mmti 
at  it,  but  the  balls  traversed  its  flaccid  and  glutinous  masB  witfaoot 
causing  it  any  vitid  injury.  But  after  one  of  these  attacks  the  waTK 
were  obsorvcJ  to  Ix^  covered  with  foam  and  blood,  and,  singular  thing,  a 
strong  odour  oi  musk  was  inlialod  by  the  spectators.  This  musk  odoor 
we  liiive  already  noticed  as  being  peculiar  to  many  of  the  Gefdialo- 
jxkIs. 

Tlic  mu^iket-shots  not  having  producal  tlie  desired  results,  harpOQBi 
were  employed,  but  they  took  no  hold  on  the  soft  im})alpable  fledl  of 
the  marine  monster.  When  it  escaped  from  the  harpoon  it  dirri 
under  the  ship,  and  came  up  again  at  the  other  side.  They  snooeedad 
at  last  in  getting  the  harpoon  to  bite,  and  in  passing  a  bowling  hJM' 
round  the  posterior  part  of  tlie  animal.  l>ut  when  they  attempted  lo 
hoi-it  it  out  of  the  water  tlie  rope  p(»notrated  deeply  into  the  flfllky 
and  separated  it  into  two  parts,  the  head  with  the  arms  and  tentaoki 
dropping  into  the  sea  and  making  ofl*,  wliile  the  fins  and  pr^irtwKr 
parts  were  brought  on  l)oard  :  tliey  weighed  alx)iit  forty  pounds. 

The  crew  were  eager  to  pursue,  and  would  have  launched  a  boat 
but  the  counnander  refused,  fearing  that  the  animal  might  capsin  iL 
The  object  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  one  in  which  he  could  riik 
the  Hves  of  his  crew.  Pl.  XXIV.  is  copied  from  M.  Bertbdot*! 
coloured  representation  of  this  scene.     "  It  is  probable,"  M.  Moqnin 
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Tandon  remarks,  commenting  od  H.  Bertlielot's  recital,  "that  this 
cotosaal  mollusc  was  sick  or  exhansted  hj  some  recent  straggle  with 
Borne  other  monster  of  the  deep,  which  would  account  for  its  having 
quitted  its  native  rocks  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  Otherwise  it 
would  have  been  more  active  in  its  movementa,  or  it  would  have 
obscured  the  waves  with  the  inky  liquid  which  all  the  Cephalopods 
have  at  command.  Judging  from  its  size,  it  would  carry  at  least  a 
barrel  of  this  black  liquid,  if  it  had  not  been  exhausted  in  some  recent 
struggle." 

"  Is  this  mollusc  a  calmar  ?"  asks  the  same  writer.  "  K  we  might 
judge  from  the  figure  drawn  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Alecton 
during  the  struggle,  and  communicated  by  M.  Berthelot,  the  animal 
had  terminal  fins,  Uke  the  calmars  ;  but  it  has  eight  equal  arms,  like 
the  cuttlefish.  Now  the  calmars  have  ten,  two  of  them  being  very 
long.  Was  this  some  intermediate  species  between  the  two?  Or 
must  we  admit,  with  MM.  Crosse  and  Fisher,  that  the  animal  had  lost 
its  more  formidable  tentacles  in  some  recent  combttt  ?"* 

The  fifth  family,  Ociopodidw,  contains  Eleclone,  Octopus,  Pinnoe- 
topus,  Cirroteufhis,  Pkilonexts,  and  Sauries. 

The  Oitopoda,  without  tentacles,  have  eight  long  arms,  united  at  the 
base  liy  a  web ;  the  suckers  in  ^^ 

two  rows,  which  are  sessile; 
the  eyes  fixed ;  shell,  two  short 
stiles  enclosed  in  the  mantle; 
the  body  united  to  the  head  by 
a  broad  nock-band  ;  no  side- 
fins  ;  shell  internal  and  radi- 
menfary  in  the  British  species ; 
boily  oval,  warty,  and  without 
fins,  in  Odopm ;  small  and 
oblong,  arms  tapering  and 
webbeJ,  and  suckers  in  a  single 
row,  in  EJedone[Yi^.  321). 

In  his  great  work.  Professor 
Owen  proposes  to  divide  the  Cephalopods  into  two  groups,  which  he 
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ncwtBHry  to  say  that  eren  Ihis  accoiml— apparentlj  so  will  anthenticated, 
apink  of  the  repiesentatioD  drawn  od  Ihe  spot— ahauld  be  (akco  "com  gmno 
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calls  Dtbranchtata,  chatacteriBed  by  the  presence  of  two  Inndnt 
wliich  woald  bring  together  all  the  naked  Cephalopods,  inelndnf 
Sepia,  Loligo,  Octopus,  Eoesia,  and  Onuoastrephos ;  and  Telrabm- 
chiata,  having  fotir  bronchis;,  to  which  the  Nautilus,  and  most  of  tte 
fossil  Cephalopoda,  such  H 
thejl/nmonites,  belwg.  Hal 
of  the  finst  group  are  i«f» 
\  sented  in  the  Briti^  aeti,  bit 
the  second  are  altogttlur 
absent. 

The  Becapoda  are  of  lU 
izes.  Br.  Grant  desaiba 
the  body,  or  mantle,  of  Sepr 
ola  vulgaris,  found  on  ov 
coast,  as  measnring  about  ai 
lines  in  length,  and  as  mndi 
in  breadth,  while  tiu  hoi 
measores  four  lines  in  leng^ 
and,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  eyes,  most  be  equal  in  breadth  niA 
the  body.  In  Omjclwlcutkis,  distinguished  for  its  nncinat«d  socko^ 
tbey  are  found  of  the  size  of  a  man.  In  Cook's  first  voyages,  tin 
naturalists  to  the  expedition,  "  Banks  and  Solander,"  to  quote  Pnkmat 


Oclopos  muruiHU  (RhMo)^ 


Owen's  account,  "  found  the  dead  corcnse  of  a  gigantic  species  of 
this  kind  floating  in  the  sea  between  Cape  Horn  and  tlio  Polynesiu 
Islands,  in 30'  44'  S.  lut,  and  llu°  ID'  W.  long.  It  was  Rnrrouadfld 
by  Eca  biids,  which  were  feeding  on  its  remains.     From  the  parts  flf 
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this  specimen  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  Hunterian  Mnsenm, 
and  which  have  always  strongly  excited  the  attention  of  naturalists,  it 
must  have  measured  at  least  six  feet  from  the  end  of  the  tail  to  the 
end  of  the  tentacles.** 

In  the  genus  Eledone  the  arms  are  reunited  at  their  base  by  a  very 
short  membrane,  with  only  a  single  row  of  suckers.  The  two  best- 
known  species  of  this  group  inhabit  the  Mediterranean.  The  one  is 
Eledone  moschatus,  known  in  Italy  under  the  name  of  Muscardino, 
from  the  strong  odour  of  musk  which  it  emits,  even  after  death  and 
desiccation ;  the  other  is  Eledone  cirrhosus,  a  small  species,  bluish- 
grey  on  the  back,  and  whitish  under  the  belly. 

The  habits  of  Eledone  moschatus  have  been  carefully  studied  by 
M.  Verany.  The  able  naturalist  of  Nice  preserved  many  of  these 
animals  during  a  month,  in  a  great  aquarium,  noting  their  habits. 
When  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  the  Eledone  clung  to  the  sides  of  the 
glass  tank  in  which  it  was  kept.  Its  head  is  then  inclined  forwards, 
with  the  sac  hanging  behind ;  the  locomotive  tube,  turned  upwards, 
presents  the  orifice  between  the  arms.  In  this  state  the  animal  is 
yellowish  in  colour,  its  eyes  dilated,  its  inspirations  regular.  But  if 
Irritated,  a  remarkable  change  takes  place :  its  body  assumes  a  fine 
maroon  colour,  and  it  is  covered  with  numerous  tubercles ;  the  eye 
becomes  contracted,  a  column  of  water  is  forcibly  ejected  from  the  loco- 
motive tube  at  the  aggressor,  and  the  respiration  becomes  precipitate, 
jerky,  and  irregular.  The  creature  would  take  a  strong  inspiration, 
and,  having  collected  its  force,  suddenly  throw  a  jet  of  water  to  a 
distance  of  more  than  three  feet.  This  state  of  passion,  which  the 
slightest  touch  is  sufficient  to  produce,  endures  for  half  an  hour  or 
more.  When  it  ceases,  the  animal  resumes  its  form  and  primitive 
colours ;  but  the  least  shock  impressed  on  the  water  is  sufficient  to  give 
it  a  deeper  tint,  which  passes  like  a  flash  of  lightning  over  the  skin  of 
this  singular  proteus. 

The  Eledone  sleeps  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  attaching  itself  in 
its  sleep  to  the  walls  of  its  prison,  leaving  its  arms  to  float  around,  the 
two  inferior  ones  extending  backwards,  and  the  sac  inclining  over 
them ;  its  eyes  are  then  contracted,  and  in  part  covered  by  the  eye- 
lids. Its  respiration  is  regular  and  slow,  and  any  ejection  of  water 
very  rare ;  its  colour  is  then  of  a  livid  grey,  and  vinous  red  below, 
with  whitish  spots,  while  the  brown  spots  have  now  entirely  dis- 
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appeuecL  While  rtill  asleep,  it  is  mtchfiil  ud  titentne  to  iH  O* 
dangen  which  could  gnrprise  it.  The  flxfzemitiBS  <^  the  ■im*  flnatirn 
ronnd  its  bod;  are  tead;  to  annonnee  the  appnach  cr  o^wtwit  of  a^ 
other  object  Even  the  moat  delicate  touch  is  pe«ieiTed  iniTiHtiTiittilj. 
and  it  shrinks  horn  the  hand  which  seeks  to  appioaoh.  TTudw  entf 
circninBtaiLce  the  Medone  exhales  a  strong  odour  of  musk,  which  ifc 
[oveeiTes  long  after  death. 

When  the  Eledone  swims,  which  it  rarelj  doa  nsleas  pwcd  hj 
some  nrgent  neceesit;,  it  carries  the  sac  in  advanca,  the  um  floating 
b^tind — the  six  nppei  ones  being  oa  a  horizontal  line,  the  two  othca 
approaching  each  other  below.  Thus  arranged,  it  presenta,  in  oonw- 
qoence  of  its  flattened  form,  a  very  large  resisting  sniiaoe  to  the 
water,  its  progrosB  being  doe  to  the  alternate  dilatation  and  oontnetion 
of  the  body,  which  expels  the  water  through  the  loomiotiTe  tobc^  and 
hj  reaction  prodncea  a  rapid  and  jerking  movement.  So&etimeB  the 
arma  aid  the  moTement;  the  eyea  of  the  animal  are  then  mvA 
dilated,  and  ita  colour  a  clear  livid  yellow,  final;  shaded  vith  xed,  and 
covered  with  bright  spots. 


vie.  rat.    UlUHiclopiu  cocDlnrgnilt  (I>X>rblgii5'>  Fig.  3X.    OmUmtli  llfllUr)(CMMckl). 


It  is  a  eingtdar  fact  that  the  creature  notably  changes  colonr  nnder 
any  exertion,  so  that  the  animal  at  rest  and  in  motion  are  two  different 
beings.  When  walking  under  water  the  tube  ia  directed  behind,  its 
aima  are  spread  ont,  the  head  is  raised,  and  the  body  sUghtly  inclinwl 
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forward  ;  its  mantle  is  then  of  a  pearly  grey,  and  the  spots  take  the 
tint  of  wine  lees.     When  at  rest  the  shades  disappear. 

The  Pinnoctojms  (Fig.  325),  another  genera  of  this  family,  have 
the  body  oblong,  with  lateral  expansions,  as  represented  in  the  ac- 
companying figure. 

In  Cirrotheutis  the  arms  are  completely  united  in  their  whole  ex- 
tent by  a  thin  membrane  furnished  with  cirri,  which  alternate  with 
certain  suckers  arranged  in  one  row.  Only  one  species  of  this  genera 
is  known  as  an  inhabitant  of  northern  seas,  which  is  represented  in 
Fig.  326. 

The  sixth  family,  Argonautidse,  contains  only  Argonauta. 

The  Argonauta,  or  Paper-nautilus.  Floating  gracefully  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  trimming  its  tiny  sail  to  the  breeze,  just  suflScient  to 
ruffle  the  surface  of  the  waves,  behold  the  exquisite  Uving  shallop.  The 
elegant  little  bark  which  thus  plays  with  the  current  is  no  work  of 
human  hands,  but  a  child  of  Nature :  it  is  the  Argonaut,  whose  tribes, 
decked  in  a  thousand  brilliant  shades  of  colour,  are  wanderers  of  the 
night  in  innumerable  swarms  on  the  ocean's  surface. 

The  marine  shell  which  Linnaeus  called  the  Argonaut  enjoyed  great 
renown  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Eomans.  It  was  the  subject 
of  graceful  legends ;  it  had  inspired  great  poets ;  it  occupied  the 
attention  of  Aristotle,  who  called  it  the  Nautilus  and  Nauticos,  and 
of  Pliny,  who  called  it  Pompylius.  Few  animals,  indeed,  have  been 
so  celebrated,  so  anciently  known.  The  Greek  and  Eoman  poets 
saw  in  it  an  elegant  model  of  the  ship  which  the  skill  and  audacity  of 
the  man  constructed  who  first  braved  the  fury  of  the  waves ;  in  the 
words  of  the  poet,  "  armour  of  triple  oak  and  triple  brass  covered 
the  heart  of  him  who  first  confided  himself  in  a  frail  bark  to  the 
relentless  waves:" 

**  Illi  robur  et  sbs  triplex 

Circa  pectus  erat,  qui  fragUem  truci 
Commisit  pelago  ratem 
Primus.     .    .    .    ." 

Horace,  I.  Car.  iii.  1.  9. 

To  meet  the  Pompylius  was,  according  to  the  superstitious  Boman, 
a  favourable  presage.  This  little  oceanic  wanderer,  in  spite  of  the 
capricious  waves,  was  a  tutelar  divinity,  who  guarded  the  navigator 
in  his  course,  and  assured  him  of  a  happy  passage.    Listen  to  the 
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immortal  author  of  the  first  Natnral  History  of  Animals,  the  philo- 
sophical Aristotle.  "The  Nautilus  Polyp,"  says  the  learned  h»- 
torian,  "  is  of  the  nature  of  animals  which  pass  for  extraordinary,  for 
it  can  float  on  the  sea ;  it  raises  itself  from  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
the  shell  being  reversed  and  empty,  but  when  it  reaches  the  8ur£Boe  it 
readjusts  it.  It  has  between  the  arms  a  species  of  tissne  similar  to 
that  which  unites  the  toes  of  web-footed  birds.  When  there  is  a  little 
wind,  it  employs  this  tissue  as  a  sort  of  rudder,  letting  it  fiedl  into  the 
water  with  the  arms  on  each  side.  On  the  approach  of  the  least 
danger  it  fills  its  shell  with  water,  and  sinks  into  the  sea." 

Pliny  gives  it  the  name  of  PompyUus,  and,  after  the  example  of 
Aristotle,  explains  how  it  navigates,  by  elevating  its  two  first  arms,  a 
membrane  of  extreme  tenuity  stretching  between  them,  while  it  rows 
with  the  others,  using  its  median  arm  as  a  rudder.  The  Greek 
poet,  Oppian,  who  lived  in  the  second  century  of  our  era,  and  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  Poems  on  Fishing  {Halieutica)  and  the  Chase 
{Cynegetica),  says  of  it :  **  Hiding  itself  in  a  concave  shell,  the  Pom- 
pyUus can  walk  on  land,  but  can  also  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
the  back  of  its  shell  upwards,  for  fear  that  it  should  be  filled.  The 
moment  it  is  seen,  it  turns  the  shell,  and  navigates  it  like  a  skilful 
seaman :  in  order  to  do  this,  it  throws  out  two  of  its  feet  like  antenuA 
between  which  is  a  thin  membrane,  which  is  extended  by  the  wind 
like  a  sail,  while  two  others,  which  touch  the  water,  guide,  as  with 
a  rudder,  the  house,  the  ship,  and  the  animal.  If  danger  approaches, 
it  folds  up  its  antennae,  its  sail,  and  its  rudder, -and  dives,  its  weight 
being  increased  by  the  water  which  it  causes  to  enter  the  shell. 
As  we  see  a  man  who  is  victor  in  the  public  games,  his  head  circled 
by  a  crown,  while  vast  crowds  press  around,  so  the  Pompylius  have 
always  a  crowd  of  ships  following  in  their  track,  whose  crews  no 
longer  dread  to  quit  the  land.  0  fish  justly  dear  to  navigators  !  thy 
presence  annoimces  winds  soft  and  friendly  :  thou  bringest  the  calm, 
and  thou  art  the  sign  of  it" 

Oppian  carried  his  admiration  a  long  way.  That  the  Argonaut  is 
an  animated  skiflf  is  agreed  on  all  hands ;  but,  in  making  it  almost  a 
bird — in  according  to  it  at  once  the  faculty  of  gracefully  navigating 
the  sea  and  floating  in  the  atmosphere  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  regions 
of  air — he  was  passing  the  hmits  permissible  to  poetic  hcense. 

But  the  properties  of  the  Nautilus  has  not  alone  struck  the  ima- 
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gination  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans ;  it  also  attracted  tlie  atteotion 
of  the  Chinese,  who  call  it  the  boat-poljp.  Bamphins  informs  va, 
that  in  India  the  ahell  fetches  a  great  prioe  (Fig.  327).    Women 


consider  it  a  great,  a  magniJicent  ornament      In  their  solemn  fetes 
dancers  carry  one  of  these  shells  in  the  right  hand,  holdmg  it  prondly 
above  their  heads.    Nor  did  it  require  the  dithjrambic  praises  with 
which  the  ancients  have  surrounded 
it  to  recommeud  it  to  fhe  admi- 
ration    of      modem      natural!  8  ta. 
Without  ex^gerating  the  graceful 
attribtites  with  which  it  is  gifted, 
it  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  corioas 
objecte  in  Nature. 

Ita  body  (Fig.  328)  is  ovoid  in 
form,  and  it  is  furnished  with  eight 
tentacles,  covered  with  a  double  row   , 
of  stickers.     Of  these  tentacles,  six  / 
are  narrow  and  slender,  tapering  '1 
to  a  point  towards  the  extremity, 
while  two  of  them  expand  toward 
the  extremity  in  the  form  of  wings 
or  sails.    These  are  all  folded  up  when  in  a  Btate  of  repose.     The 
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body  itself  is  contained  in  a  thin,  wliite,  and  fragile  muTalTe  shell, 
which  is  oval,  flattened  on  the  exterior,  bnt  rolled  up  in  a  Bfinl  in 
the  interior,  the  last  turn  of  the  shell  being  so  large  as  to  gire  it 
something  of  the  form  of  an  elegantly-shaped  shallop.  Singularly 
enough,  the  body  of  the  animal  does  not  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of 
the  shell,  nor  is  it  attached  to  it  by  any  mnscnlar  ligament ;  nor  is 
the  shell  moulded  exactly  upon  it,  as  is  the  case  with  most  other 
testaceans. 

What  does  all  this  imply  ?  Is  the  Argonant  a  parasite  ?  a  frandn- 
lent  disinheritor  ?  a  vile  assassin,  who,  having  surprised  and  killed 
the  legitimate  proprietor  of  the  shell,  has  installed  itself  in  its  place, 
and  in  the  proper  house  of  its  victim  ?  Such  crimes  are  not  without 
example  in  the  natural  history  of  animals — witness  the  proceedings 
of  the  curious  hermit  crab,  whose  proceedings  we  shall  glance  at  in 
a  future  chapter.  The  parasitic  character  of  the  Nautilus  was  long 
conceded  by  naturalists ;  but  recent  facts  have  corrected  this  opinion. 
We  have  collected  their  shells,  of  all  dimensions  and  of  all  ages, 
inhabited  always  by  the  same  animal,  whose  size  is  always  propor- 
tioned to  the  volume  of  the  shell.  More  than  that,  it  is  now  known 
that  in  the  eg^  of  the  Nautilus  the  rudiments  of  the  shell  exist 
M.  Clienu  tells  us,  that  under  the  microscope  Professor  Dnvemoy 
discovered  a  distinct  shell  contained  in  the  embryo.  Sir  Everard 
Homo  asserts  the  contrary ;  and  no  opportunity  presented  itself  for 
the  comploto  solution  of  the  question,  until  Poh  was  placed  by  the 
King  of  Naples  in  a  position  to  solve  it.  The  piscina  of  Portici  was 
placed  at  his  disposal.  He  witnessed  the  ciurious  mechanism  by 
which  the  egg  is  expelled  from  the  uterus,  having  a  shell,  and  satisfied 
himself,  by  following  their  development  day  by  day,  that  the  shell 
existed  in  the  embryo,  and  grew  with  the  animal.  He  satisfied 
himself  also  that  the  opinion  enunciated  by  Aristotle,  that  at  no  point 
did  the  animal  adhere  to  the  shell,  was  perfectly  true. 

Finally,  in  the  curious  series  of  experiments  carried  on  by  Madame 
Power,  in  the  port  of  Messina,  the  fragments  of  the  frail  bark  of  the 
mollusc,  which  were  broken  off  in  taking  it,  were,  restored  in  a  few 
days,  having  been  reproduced.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  demonstrated 
that  the  Nautilus,  like  other  testaceous  molluscs,  itself  secretes  and 
constructs  its  shell — its  diaphanous  skiff.  The  reader,  however,  must 
not  flatter  himself  that  he  can  witness  with  his  own  eyes  from  the 
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shore,  in  onr  narrow  channel,  the  charming  picture  of  the  Kantilos 
painted  by  poeta  and  natural  historians :  thej  never  come  neat  the 
shore.  They  are  timid  and  cautious  creatures,  dwelling  almost  always 
in  the  open  sea.  They  live  in  families,  some  hundreds  of  miles  &om 
the  shore ;  and  it  is  during  the  night,  or  at  most  in  the  lading  light 
of  sunset,  that  they  assemble  together  to  pursue  their  gambols  on  the 
surface  of  a  tranquil  Bea. 

However  reluctant  we  may  he  to  destroy  the  marvellons  fictions  of 
ancients  and  moderns,  we  are  compelled  to  declare  that  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  often-repeated  statement  that  the  Nautilus  uses  its  pal- 
mated  arms  as  oars  or  sails.     In  order  to  swim  on  the  surface,  it 


comports  itself  aa  all  other  Cephalopoda  do.  It  nses  neither  oars  nor 
sails,  and  the  palmate  arms  only  serve  to  envelop  and  retain  its  hold 
on  its  frail  shell.  Its  principal  apparatus  of  progression  is  the 
locamoHve  tube  with  which  it  is  furnished,  in  common  with  all  Cepha- 
lopods,  and  which  is  in  the  Nautilus  very  long.  Aided  by  this 
apparatus,  it  ejects  the  water  after  it  has  served  the  purpose  of 
respiration,  and,  in  doing  so,  prefects  itself  against  the  liquid,  as  it 
were.  While  it  advances  through  the  water  under  this  impulse,  its 
pendent  arms,  elongated  and  reunited  in  bundles,  extend  the  whole 
length  of  the  shell.  Fig.  329  shows  the 
position  of  the  different  parts  of  the  ,-f^ 
animal  when  it  thus  breasts  the  waves,  /J-.  ■ 
These  arms  are  also  powerful  aids  when  !f'\- 
the  animal  creeps  on  the  ground  at  the  'X\  _ 
bottom  of  the  sea,  '"^^aiir' 

When  the  animal  is  disturbed  it  re-  ^-^^ 

tires  completely   into   its   shell.     From     Ffg.j3o.  Argi>i.i.ni»pip7ri««iniu 
that    moment,    the    equilibrium    being  ''"''■ 

changed,  the  shell  is  overturned,  and  the  animal  is  nearly  invisible. 
If  frightened,  it  entirely  submerges  itself,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom. 
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These  little  beings  share  with  other  Gephalopods  the  strange  fiunify 
of  changing  colour  nnder  the  inflaence  of  some  yiyid  impreasioii ;  but 
their  graceful  and  delicate  organization  redeems  them  from,  the  chiige 
we  have  brought  against  the  cuttles.  The  Nautilus  can  blush,  tun 
pale,  and  show  through  its  transparent  shell  its  body  Ahanging  ia 
sudden  shades;  but  it  never  exhibits  those  bristling,  nnpleuMit 
tubercles,  the  hideous  inheritance  of  the  larger  and  coarser  Gephtb- 
pods — the  tyrants  of  the  sea. 

The  male  Argonauts  are  yery  small,  often  not  a  tenth  part  of  the 
size  of  the  females,  which  alone  possess  the  shells. 

The  Nautilus  carries  its  egg  in  the  shell,  and  the  httle  ones  are 
also  hatched  in  this  floating  cradle.  Four  species  are  at  present 
known :  the  species  described  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  and  the  more 
ancient  naturahsts ;  namely,  A.  argo,  or  paptjracea  (Figs.  327  and 
329),  which  are  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean  as  well  as  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  Antilles.  Two  others,  A.  ivherctda^  belonging 
exdusively  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  A,  laillani,  which  is  met 
occasionally  in  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans. 

The  nautilus  belongs  to  the  section  of  Octopoda,  and  the  daas  of 
Acetabuliferous  Gephalopods,  haying,  as  the  name  indicates,  eight 
feet,  from  6/ct(o,  eighty  and  ttow,  foot ;  at  the  same  time  the  body 
is  entirely  fleshy,  aud  without  fins.  The  genera  of  cuttles  (Sepia) 
and  Calmars  (Loligo)  belong  to  another  section  of  the  same  class ; 
namely,  the  Decapoda,  because  they  have  ten  feet  and  a  sort  of 
internal  osselet,  with  fins,  &c. 

THE  DISTRIBUTION   OP   THE   M0LLU8CA. 

We  have  thought  it  better  to  treat  this  subject  in  a  separate  chapter, 
for  its  vast  and  complicated  nature  renders  it  otherwise  diflicult  to 
handle,  except  in  a  space  which  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work. 
The  difierent  genera  of  the  organic  world  are  peculiar  to,  or  most 
frequent  in,  certain  localities,  and  even  species  and  varieties  have  their 
limits.  This  habit  pervades  the  entire  range  of  organisms,  from  the 
lowest  plants  to  man,  whose  qualities  are  to  a  great  extent  the  type 
of  the  locality  he  inhabits.  The  geography  of  the  Mollusca  is  perhaps 
the  best  known  to  science.    The  labours  of  Mr.  Louis  Agassiz, 
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Dr.  Sckter,  and  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  have  done  mnch  towards 
giving  US  a  clear  idea  of  zoological  geography.  Climate  alone  is 
insufficient  to  account  for  the  distribution  of  animals :  some  higher 
cause  rules  here.  But  while  we  admit  this,  still  we  must  acknowledge 
that  climate  exerts  considerable  influence  in  modifying  the  quahties  of 
species. 

The  distribution  of  the  Mollusca  may  be  considered  from  three 
points  of  view.  First,  as  regards  geography;  second  as  regards 
depth  ;  and  third  as  regards  time  ;  the  last  belongs  to  geology. 

We  shall  now  survey  the  principal  divisions  of  the  ocean ;  the  line 
of  demarcation  being  drawn,  not  by  latitude  or  longitude,  but  by 
genera  and  species. 

The  Mollusca  of  the  Arctic  seas  are  well  known  to  show  consider- 
able analogy  with  those  of  the  later  Tertiary  periods  of  Europe. 
Hence  the  great  interest  connected  with  their  comparison,  as  it  affords, 
— provided  we  are  satisfied  with  this  line  of  argument, — a  proof  that 
an  Arctic  climate  formerly  existed  in  temperate  regions.  It  is  the 
northern  Drift  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Even  when  species  are 
found  living  in  Britain  identical  with  those  of  the  Arctic  regions,  still 
there  is  often  a  difference  in  the  fonn  or  size  of  British  and  Arctic 
specimens ;  certain  species,  such  as  Cyprina  Islandica,  being  com- 
paratively small  in  the  south  of  Britain,  larger  in  Shetland,  and 
attaining  their  greatest  size  in  Iceland. 

The  countries  included  in  the  Arctic  moUuscan  province  are  Lapland, 
Iceland,  Greenland,  the  west  coast  of  Davis'  Straits,  and  Behring'ff 
Straits.  About  two  hundred  species  are  enumerated  by  the  various 
Arctic  voyagers,  as  found  in  these  seas ;  of  these  about  one-half  are 
peculiar  to  these  seas,  and  the  other  half  are  either  found  living 
in  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe,  or  in  their  so-called  glacial 
strata. 

The  Boreal  province  includes  the  North  Atlantic,  from  Nova  Scotia 
to  Iceland,  and  from  thence  to  Faroe,  Shetland,  and  the  Norway 
coast. 

The  number  of  species  is  very  large ;  and  more  than  one-half  are 
common  both  to  Scandinavia  and  the  North  American  coast,  while  a 
great  number  also  are  found  on  the  British  coast. 

The  province  called  Celtic  by  Professor  Edward  Forbes  embraces 
the  coasts  of  Britain,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 
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Onr  Briiash  mollnsca  are  about  BBwea  himdied  in  niunlMr ;  Hk 
bearing  shells  are  above  five  hundred.  Of  these  about  thiitjr  i 
peculiar  to  Britain.  The  shells  of  the  Baltic  are  identical  with  flu 
of  this  province. 

The  Lnsitanian  province  stretches  from  Madeiza  and  the  GuHxi 
to  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  includes  also  tbeMeditenanai 
Bat  as  one  might  expect,  on  close  examination,  the  Hollnaoa  in 
large  an  area  differ  so  widely  that  we  are  forced  to  admit  the  esiateB 
of  great  divisions. 

The  number  of  species  found  on  the  coast  of  Madeira  bj  II 
McAndrew  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-six,  of  which  forty-four  p 
cent,  were  identical  with  British  species,  and  eighty-thre&  found  ne 
the  Canaries. 

The  shdUs  of  the  Mediterranean  are  six  hundred  in  nmnbery  but 
is  probable  that  more  extensive  dredging  will  result  in  great  aooessia 
being  made  to  this  list.  A  very  small  number  of  specieB  only  i 
identical  with  those  now  found  in  the  West  Indies. 

Nine  g^era  are  peculiar  to  the  Mediterranean. 

In  the  character  of  its  shells,  the  Black  Sea  resembles  the  Meditc 
ranean,  but  does  not  contain  much  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  numh 
of  its  species.  The  number  of  sliells  found  on  the  Spanish  and  Pc 
tuguese  coasts  is  much  pmaller  than  one  would  expect,  and  can  only 
attributed  to  the  scanty  explorations  that  have  been  made.  As  i 
might  expect,  the  number  of  species  identical  with  those  of  Northe 
Europe  is  much  greater  on  the  Atlantic  than  on  the  Mcditerranei 
coast  of  Spain. 

The  sea  of  Aral,  and  the  Caspian,  contain  a  few  peculiar  specie 
but  they  have  been  so  little  explored,  that  it  is  premature,  we  thin 
to  form  them  into  a  province.     The  proportions  of  salt  contained 
these  seas  is  much  less  than  in  the  ocean. 

The  west  of  Africa  affords  a  considerable  number  of  fine  shell 
the  species  mo^t  numerous  being  those  of  Murex,  Conns,  ai 
Clavatula. 

The  south  African  province  contains  (bur  hundred  species;  tl 
characteristic  genera  are  Torebratella,  Chiton,  Patella,  Trochv 
Fissurella,  Cypra?a,  and  Conus.  A  large  number  of  these  species  a 
not  found  elsewhere. 

The  Indo-Pacific  province  stretches  from  Australia  to  Japan ;  tl 
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greater  part  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa ;  the  Bed  Sea ;  Persian  Gulf ; 
the  Asiatic  coast,  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

The  molluscs  of  the  Bed  Sea  remind  ns  of  those  of  India  ;  the  per- 
centage of  those  found  also  in  the  Mediterranean  heing  much  less. 
The  shells  of  the  Persian  Gulf  are  but  httle  known ;  one  species,  the 
brindled  cowry  (Cypriea  princeps),  has  been  6(Jd  for  fifty  pounds. 

The  seas  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia  have  been  formed  into  a 
province.  As  might  be  anticipated,  their  mollusca  have  little  in 
common  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  globe. 

The  Japonic  province  includes  the  coast  of  Japan  and  the  Corea. 

The  Aleutian  province,  the  centre  of  which  may  be  taken  to  be  the 
Aleutian  islands,  shows  great  analogy  with  the  Boreal  province  of 
the  west,  a  considerable  number  of  the  shells  being  identical — a  fact 
especially  interesting  when  we  consider  that  very  few  species  are 
found  common  to  both  the  south-eastern  and  south-western  coasts  of 
America. 

The  Califomian  province  is  very  distinct  from  that  of  Panama; 
the  most  numerous  genera  found  there,  are  Chiton,  Acm8ea,.Fissurella, 
Trochus,  and  Purpura. 

The  marine  shells  of  Panama  are  upwards  of  thirteen  hundred ; 
the  region  included  stretches  from  the  Gulf  of  California  to  Peru. 
For  our  knowledge  of  this  province  we  are  much  indebted  to  the 
researches  of  Dr.  P.  P.  Carpenter,  who  has  catalogued  six  hundred 
and  fifty-four  species,  as  found  at  Mazattan. 

The  Peruvian  province  contains  a  long  list  of  species,  and  extends 
from  Callao  to  Valparaiso. 

The  Magellanic  province  includes  the  extreme  south  of  America 
and  the  Falkland  Islands.  Many  genera,  the  species  of  which  are 
usually  small,  here  reach  an  enormous  size,  and  afibrd,  in  many  cases, 
the  chief  animal  food  consumed  by  the  quadrupeds  and  human 
population  of  that  wild  and  desolate  coast. 

The  Patagonian  province  extends  from  St.  Catharina  to  Point  Melo 
on  the  east  coast. 

The  number  of  species  found  also  in  the  Falkland  Islands  is  very 
small ;  but  a  large  number  are  identical  with  BraziUan  species ;  yet 
the  majority  are  peculiar. 

The  Caribbean  province  extends  from  Brazil  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  includes^  also,  the  northern  coast  of  South  America  and  the  Gulf 
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of  Mexico ;  a  total  of  fifbeen  hundred  species  is  enninerated  bj  Pro- 
fessor Adams  as  belonging  to  the  province. 

The  Transatlantic  province,  or  that  on  the  coast  of  the  United 
States,  does  not  -afford  a  large  number  of  species,  only  two  hundred 
and  thirty  being  known ;  of  these,  only  fifteen  are  found  in  Europe. 

The  study  of  the  terrestrial  and  fresh-water  mollusca  affords  even 
better  grounds  ior  their  division  into  provinces;  but  we  shall  not 
enter  into  it  here,  as  it  bebngs  to  the  Land  World. 

We  shall  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  depth  of  the  sea,  or  ocean,  in 
which  Mollusca  are  found. 

The  observations  of  Milne  Edwards,  Audonin,  and  Professor  Edward 
Forbes,  have  led  to  the  division  of  the  sea  into  four  zones. 

The  deep  sea  Coral  zone,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  fathoms ;  the 
Coralline  zone  from  fifteen  to  fifty  fathoms ;  the  TAminftfiftiri  aone, 
which  stretches  from  fifteen  fathoms  to  low  water ;  and  the  T^jttorwl 
zone,  between  high  and  low  water  marks.  The  great  stronghold  of 
Crania,  Thetis,  Nes&ra,  Yoldia,  DentaUum,  and  Scissurella,  is  in  the 
deep  sea  Coral  zone;  while  Buccinum,  Fusus,  Plenrotoma,  Natioi^ 
Aporrhais,  Philine,  and  Yelutina,  which  are  among  the  most  lavenooB 
and  predatory  of  molluscs,  are  found  in  the  Coralline  zone.  They 
attack  the  bivalves,  whose  shells  among  the  relics  of  former  seas,  as  in 
those  of  the  present,  show  evidence  of  an  assault  and  a  murder. 

The  principal  genera  of  the  Laminarian  zone  are  the  Nudibranchiata, 
Aplysia,  Trochus,  Nacella,  Rissoa,  and  Lacuna,  which  feed  so  much  on 
the  seaweed  of  this  region. 

The  Littoral  zone,  which  being  accessible  as  the  tide  recedes,  is 
best  known,  affords  Cardium,  Mytilus,  Tellina,  Solen,  Trochus,  Patella, 
Littorina,  and  Purpura ;  or  in  plain  English,  cockles,  mussels,  razor- 
fish,  limpets,  periwinkles  and  tingles ; — species  which  are  the  first  to 
attract  our  attention,  and  which  are  so  much  used  for  food. 
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CHAPTEE  XVII. 

THE   CRUSTACEA. 

"  Mnlta  tamcn  letns  tristia  pontus  babet.^ 

Ovid. 

The  animals  of  this  class,  as  regards  organisation,  must  be  placed 
higher  in  the  scale  than  the  Arachnidae,  or  spiders ;  but  they  are 
beneath  the  MoUusca,  although  as  regards  affinity,  the  Mollusca  in 
their  lower  division — the  MoUusooida — more  approximate  to  the  Polyp 
class  than  to  the  Crustacea. 

The  Crustacea  is  the  highest  division  of  articulate  animals  with  feet ; 
they  breathe  by  means  of  gills,  and  have  no  stigmata,  or  air-passages, 
as  in  insects.  The  name  signifies  a  hard  crust  or  covering,  with 
which  the  animals  are  protected.  This  consists  of  layers  of  carbonate 
of  lime  with  one  of  pigment,  generally,  but  not  always,  on  the  surface. 
The  general  outline  of  these  animals  is  peculiar;  unlike  insects,  they 
are  not  divisible  into  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen ;  many  species  truly 
have  no  head  at  all ;  but  a  pair  of  eyes  point  to  the  seat  of  intelligence. 
Most  of  these  animals  have  two  compound  eyes ;  but  a  few,  like  some 
insects,  have  both  simple  and  compound  eyes.  The  mouth  is  situated 
in  the  under  part  of  the  anterior  of  the  body :  in  some  cases  they  have 
jaws,  as  in  crabs ;  in  others  suckers  only. 

Passing  over  the  vast  numbers  of  beings  which  inhabit  the  debatable 
ground — the  Annelids,  which  were  for  ages  confounded  with  the  worms, 
because  of  their  resemblance  in  form — a  form  which  might  be  declared 
forbidding,  but,  as  Aristotle  has  well  said.  Nature,  in  her  domain, 
knows  nothing  low,  nothing  contemptible  ;  the  sea-leeches,  whose  con- 
dition was  an  impenetrable  mystery  to  Pliny,  "  Onmia  incerta  ratione, 
et  in  naturae  majestate  abdita ;"  and  the  singular  cirripedes,  one  species 
of  which,  the  barnacle  (Anatifa  hevis),  was  thought  by  old  Gerard, 
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the  herbalist,  and  in  his  day  by  many  others,  to  be  the  ^;g  ham 
which  the  bamade  goose  was  produced — passing  OTer  these  ocean 
tribes,  we  reach  the  Chrnstaceans — the  Insects  of  the  Sea ;  of  greater 
size,  force,  and  voracity  than  any  land  insect  with  which  we  an 
acquainted.  They  are  armed,  also,  at  all  points ;  for,  in  place  (^  ilie 
coriaceous  tonic,  they  are  clothed  in  calcareous  armour,  both  hud  and 
strong,  and  bristling  with  coarse  hairs,  spiny  tubercles^  and  efen 
serrated  spines. 

The  Grostaceans  have  nearly  all  of  them  daws,  formidably  hodoed 
and  toothed,  which  they  employ  as  pincers,  both  in  cSknsiwe  and 
defensiye  war.  They  have  been  compared  to  the  heavily-armed  knighis 
of  the  middle  ages — at  once  audadons  and  cruel ;  barbed  in  sted  from 
head  to  foot,  with  visor  and  corslet,  arm-pieces  and  thigh-pieces — 
nothing,  in  fact,  is  wanting  to  complete  the  resemblance. 

These  marine  marauders  live  on  the  sea-coast,  among  the  rocks,  and 
near  the  shore.  Some  few  of  them  frequent  the  deep  waters,  o&en 
lude  themselves  in  the  sand  or  under  stones,  while  the  conunon  crab 
(Oareinus  mcenas.  Leach)  loves  the  shore  almost  as  much  as  the  salt 
water,  and  establishes  itself  accordingly  under  some  moist  cliff  over- 
hanging the  sea,  where  it  can  enjoy  both. 

One  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  condition  of  these  animals, 
enclosed  in  a  hard  shell,  is  their  power  of  throwing  it  off.  The  solidity 
of  their  calcareous  carapace  would  effectually  prevent  their  growth, 
but  at  certain  determinate  periods  Nature  despoils  the  warrior  of  his 
cuirass ;  the  creature  moults,  and  the  calcareous  crust  falls  off,  and 
leaves  it  with  a  thin,  pale,  and  delicate  tunic.  In  this  state  the  Crus- 
tacean is  no  longer  worthy  of  its  name — its  skin  has  become  as  vulner- 
able as  that  of  the  softest  mollusc ;  but  it  has  the  instinct  of  weakness 
— ^it  retires  into  lonely  places,  and  hides  its  shame  in  some  obscure 
crevice,  until  another  vestment,  more  suitable  for  resistance,  and  adapted 
to  its  increased  size,  has  been  restored. 

The  Crustacean  has  not  a  vertebral  column.  The  covering  of  the 
Crustacean  consists  of  a  great  number  of  distinct  pieces,  connected 
together  by  means  of  portions  of  the  epidermis  which  have  not  yet 
become  hardened,  in  the  same  way  as  the  bones  in  the  skeleton  of  the 
vertebrata  are  connected  by  cartilages,  the  ossification  of  which  only 
takes  place  in  old  age.  The  covering  of  the  Crustacean  consists  of  a 
series  oi  rings  varying  in  number,  the  normal  number  of  the  body- 
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segments  being  twenfy^ne.  Each  ring  is  diyisible  into  two  arcs- 
one  upper,  or  dorsal,  the  other  lower,  [or  ventral ;  and  each  arc  may 
present  four  elementary  pieces,  two  of  which  are  united  in  the  mesial 
line  from  the  tergum,  or  back ;  the  lower  arc  is  a  counterpart  of  this, 
while  the  others  form  the  two  side,  or  epimeral,  pieces.  The  skin, 
therefore,  performs  the  functions  of  a  skeleton,  so  that  the  Crustaceans, 
as  was  said  by  Geoffroy  Saint  Hilaire,  like  the  molluscs,  live  inside 
and  not  outside  the  bony  column.  The  analogue  of  the  Cmstacea 
amongst  vertebrata  is  to  be  found  amongst  Sturgeonida^,  whose  hard, 
immovable  bony  case  encloses  a  softer  skeleton ;  agreeing  in  its 
characters  with  that  of  the  higher  divisions  of  vertebrata,  although 
not  possessing  the  solidity  of  bone. 

The  Crustaceans  vary  greatly  in  colour ;  some  are  of  a  dark,  iron- 
grey,  with  a  dash  of  steel-blue,  like  metal  weapons  forged  for  combat ; 
a  few  of  them  are  red,  or  reddish-brown ;  others  are  of  an  earthy 
yellow,  or  of  a  livid  blue. 

"  The  integument,"  according  to  Milne  Edwards,  "  consists  of  a 
corium,  or  true  skin,  and  epidermis,  with  a  pigmentary  matter,  which 
colours  the  latter.  The  corium  is  a  thick,  spongy,  and  vascular  mem- 
brane, connected  with  the  serous  substance  which  lines  the  parietal 
walls  of  the  cavities,  as  the  serous  membrane  lines  the  internal  cavities 
among  the  vertebrata."  This  pigment  is  less  a  membrane  than  an 
amorphous  matter  diffused  through  the  outer  layer  of  the  superficial 
membrane,  which  changes  to  red  in  the  greater  number  of  species  in 
alcohol,  ether,  acids,  and  water  at  212°  Fahr. 

The  calcareous  crust  of  the  animal  is  thick,  and  in  the  dorsal  region 
capable  of  great  resistance ;  their  members  are  also  of  remarkable  hard- 
ness ;  but  in  the  smaller  species  the  shell  is  often  thin,  and  of  that 
crystalline  transparency  which  permits  of  its  digestion  and  circulation 
being  observed.  Many  species,  which  are  quite  microscopic,  contri- 
bute colour  to  the  sea — red,  purple,  or  scarlet :  such  are  Grimothea 
D'  Urvillei  and  G,  gregarea. 

Before  the  year  1823,  it  was  not  generally  supposed  that  this  class 
of  animals  was  subject  to  change  of  shape  from  the  larva  condition, 
and  during  its  progressive  development ;  but  about  this  time,  and  for 
some  years  following,  certain  able  microscopic  experiments  clearly 
demonstrated  that  a  minute  nondescript  kind  of  animal  called  the 
Zoea  Taurus^  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  young  of  a  kind 
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of  Fiaite  B8  when  extncted  bcm  the  ^g.  Mr.  YMiglnn  ThcwMOii, 
by  many  saccBBom  oleemtioiiB,  and  ruaiet  the  fire  of  much  adnna 
oiticiam,  BatiafRotOTily  established  the  troth  of  metamorphie  cfaanga 
ID  suny  KBnera,  onA^  in  particular,  in  i^BJid  to  the  common  tab 
(Oaneer  pa^unu) ;  hariog  oncoeeded  in  hatching  the  ora  of  tlui 
Bpeciefl,  the  jHtxliict  of  which  were  fine  Zoeaa.  That  there  are  Tuia- 
tions  in  the  channel  of  tfaiB  law  of  change  has  heai  admitted,  hot  tint 
generally  a  metamorphosis  exists,  analogous  to  that  of  insects,  in  tlw 
nriooB  gsnera  of  Cmstaoea,  with  hardly  an  exception,  has  been  clmly 
established. 

The  leocHded  obeerratums  of  the  eminent  natoralist  we  have  mflD- 
ticmed,  Mr.  Thomson,  as  well  as  those  of  Mr.  Conch,  c^  Fenzanoe^ 
Mr.  Milne  Edwards,  and  particolarly  those  of  the  last  moiliioned,  the 


learned  author  of  perhaps  the  best  work  extant  on  the  Cmstace*,  are 
tflfened  to  M  treating  most  Imadly  on  this  interesting  sni^eot. 
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As  Bn  iUnstration  of  this  metamorphosiB,  we  give  fignres  of  tlie 
Zoea  Taurus  in  two  states,  viz.,  Fig.  a,  in  the  first  stage ;  and  second, 
Fig.  h,  aa  the  animal  appeared  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  first  mioro- 
Bcopie  esamination,  and  when  it  resolved  itself  into  a  kind  of  prawn. 
The  drawings  appear  in  Mr.  Bell's  "  History  of  British  Stalk-eyed 
Crustacea,"  and  were  taken  by  that  gentleman  from  the  work  of  a 
Dateh  naturaUst,  named  Slabber,  who  made  the  origmal  observation 
in  the  year  1768,  and  published  the  result  in  1778,  from  which 
time  the  subject  had  been  allowed  to  fall  asleep  until  revived  by  Mr. 
Thomson. 

Among  the  sea-epiders,  which  have  no  neck  (Cephaloihorax),  the 
head  gradoally  disappears  in  the  breast,  bnt  the  belly  remains  distinct ; 
the  middle  of  the  body  is  compressed,  the  shape  narrow  and  graceful. 
Among  the  Crusta- 
ceans which  have 
neither  neck  nor 
shape,  the  head,  the 
breast,  and  the  belly 
form  only  one  mass, 
often  short,  squat, 
athletic,  and  difficult 
to  take,  aa  in  Pisa 
tetraodon  (Fig.  3; 
the  fonr-homed  spi- 
der-crab. 

Many  of  these  ani- 
mals have  a  powerful 
tail,  consisting  of  a 
certain  number  of 
ciliated  paddles,  which  it  uses  in  swimming  to  beat  the  water,  Rod 
to  confuse  its  enemies. 

The  Crustaceans,  so  far  as  they  are  aquatic,  respire  by  means  of 
branchim,  or  gills.  In  the  larger  species  these  branchiee  are  lamellons, 
or  with  filaments,  whose  supports  are  traversed  by  two  canals,  one  of 
which  leads  the  blood  into  the  general  economy,  the  other  directs  it 
towards  the  heart.  These  organs  are  enclosed  in  the  body.  In  thp 
smaller  species  the  branchite  often  appear  eiteriorly,  hanging  in  the 
water  like  a  fnngos.    Sometimes  these  are  at  once  swimming  and 
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breathing  organs ;  in  other  cases  the  animal  has  no  apedal  organs  of 

respiration. 

Nearly  all  the  Cmstaceans  are  strong,  haidj,  and  desbnctife^ 
forming  a  horde  of  noctnmal  brigands— merciless  manraden,  who  leoofl 
from  no  trap  in  which  they  can  lie  in  wait  for  their  piey.  Thej  fi^^ 
a  TotUrance  not  only  with  their  enemies,  but  often  aoMHig  themselTeSi 
either  for  a  prey  or  for  a  female,  sometimes  for  the  sake  of  the  fight 
The  miserable  creatnres  struggle  audaciously  with  their  dawn  The 
carapace  generally  resists  the  most  formidable  blows ;  bat  the  fiBet^ 
the  tail,  and,  aboye  all,  the  antennae,  suffer  frightful  mutilatkiL 
Happily  for  the  vanquished,  the  mutilated  members  spront  agpun 
after  a  few  weeks  of  repose.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  many  Ous- 
taceans  met  with  having  the  talons  of  very  unequal  size :  the  smalkr 
are  those  lost  in  battle  replaced.  Nature  has  willed  that  the  Cma- 
tacean  should  not  long  remain  an  invalid.  They  soon  return  cured 
of  their  wounds.  "We  have  seen  lobsters,"  says  Moquin-Tandon, 
"which  have  in  an  unfortunate  rencounter  lost  a  limb,  sick  and 
debihtated,  reappear  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  with  a  perfect  Kmli^' 
vigorous,  and  ready  for  service.  0  Nature,  how  thou  fillest  oar  aoob 
with  astonishment  and  wonder  !*' 

On  the  Spanish  coast  there  is  a  species  of  crab,  known,  singnlaily 
enough,  by  the  name  of  Boccaccio ;  it  is  caught  for  its  claw,  which  is 
considered  excellent  eating.  This  is  cut  off,  and  the  mutilated  animal 
is  thrown  into  the  sea,  to  be  taken  at  some  future  time  when  the  daw 
has  reappeared. 

Crustaceans  are  nearly  all  carnivorous,  and  eat  eagerly  all  other 
animals,  whether  living  or  dead,  fresh  or  decomposed.  Little  think  they 
of  the  quality  or  condition  of  their  food.  It  is  amusing  to  witness  the 
address  and  gravity  with  which  the  common  crab,  when  it  haa  seized 
an  unfortunate  mussel,  holds  the  valve  open  with  one  claw,  while  with 
the  other  it  rapidly  detaches  the  animal,  carrying  each  morsel  to  the 
mouth,  as  one  might  do  with  the  hand,  until  the  shell  is  entirdy 
empty.  The  crab  does  not  kill  its  prey  directly,  like  the  lobster ;  it 
is  swallowed  also,  but  with  greater  appreciation. 

M.  Charles  Lespes  surprised  upon  the  shore  at  Boyan  a  shoal 
of  crabs  at  their  repast.  This  day  they  seem  to  have  dined  in 
common,  and  "  God  knows  the  enjoyment,"  as  the  good  Fontaines  said. 
They  were  in  rows,  every  head  turned  to  the  same  side,  and  nearly 
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on  end  on  their  eight  feet  They  seized  the  small  objects  on  the 
shore,  which  were  carried  to  the  month,  each  hand  in  its  turn  in 
regular  order:  when  the  right  hand  reached  the  mouth  the  left 
was  on  the  ground.  Let  us  just  figure  to  oneself  a  company  of 
disciplined  soldiers  messing  together  at  the  same  table ! 

The  Long-homed  Corophius  (Corophium  lonfficome),  remarkable  for 
its  long  antennae,  knows  perfectly  well  how  to  cut  the  byssus  by  which 
the  mussels  suspend  themselves,  in  order  that  the  biyalye  may  i&YL  on 
the  weeds  among  them.  Other  Crustaceans,  also  great  oyster-eaters, 
have  the  cunning  or  instinct  to  attack  the  mollusc  without  exposing 
themselves  to  danger.  When  the  bivalye  half  opens  its  shell  to  enjoy 
the  rays  of  the  sun  or  take  food,  the  eyil-disposed  Crustacean  slips  a 
stone  between  the  yalye.  This  done,  it  devours  the  poor  inhabitant  of 
the  shell  at  its  leisure. 

The  Corophius,  respecting  whom  this  question  is  hazarded,  are 
extremely  numerous  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  towards  the  end  of 
summer  and  autumn.  They  make  constant  war  upon  certain  marine 
worms.  Off  the  coast  of  La  Bochelle  they  may  be  seen  in  myriads 
beating  the  muddy  bottom  with  their  long  antennae  in  search  of  their 
prey.  Sometimes  they  meet  one  of  these  Nereida  or  Arenicola  many 
times  their  own  size,  when  they  unite  in  a  body  to  attack  it.  In  the 
oyster  beds  of  La  Bochelle  they  are  useful  fidends  to  the  oyster  by 
destroying  these  enemies,  although  they  do  not  hesitate  to  attack  the 
mollusc  when  it  comes  in  their  way.  During  the  winter  the  mud  of 
the  bouchots  gets  piled  up  in  unequal  heaps,  and  when  the  warm 
season  returns,  it  has  become  hard  and  unfit  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
mollusc.  It  is  necessary  to  level  and  dry  these  mud-heaps — a  process 
which  would  be  both  difficult  and  costly.  Well,  the  Corophia  charge 
themselves  with  the  task  They  plough  up  annually  many  square 
leagues  covered  with  these  heaps.  They  dilute  the  mud,  which  is 
carried  out  by  the  ebbing  tide,  and  the  surface  of  the  bay  is  left 
smooth,  as  it  was  in  the  preceding  autumn. 

We  have  said  that  the  Crustaceans  do  not  even  respect  each  other ; 
the  larger  of  the  same  species  often  devour  the  smaller.  Bara  con^ 
cordia  fratrum !  Mr.  Bymer  Jones  relates  that  he  had  on  one 
occasion  introduced  six  crabs  (Plaiyearcinus  poffurtui)  of  difibrent  size 
into  an  aquarium.  One  of  them,  venturing  towards  the  middle  of  the 
reservoir,  was  infmediatdy  accosted  by  another  a  little  larger,  which 
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took  it  'with  iia  daws  as  it  might  have  tak^i  a  biscoit,  and  set  alxNit 
breaking  ita  shelly  and  so  found  a  way  to  its  flesh.  It  dug  its  crodbed 
daws  into  it  with  Yolnptaons  enjoyment,  appearing  to  pay  no  atteniioD 
to  the  anger  and  jeabneiy  of  another  of  its  companions,  which  was  8131 
stronger  and  as  croel,  and  advanced  towards  them.  But,  as  Honoe 
says— and  he  was  not  the  first  to  say  it — "  No  one  is  altogether  happy 
in  this  lower  world  ": 

*^  Nihil  est  ab  omni  parte  beatum." 

Onr  ferocious  Crustacean  qnietly  continued  its  repast,  when  its  oom- 
panion  seized  it  exactly  as  it  had  seized  its  prey,  broke  and  tore  it  in 
the  same  fashion,  penetrating  to  its  middle,  and  tearing  out  its 
entrails  in  the  same  savage  manner.  In  the  mean  time  the  victim, 
singularly  enough,  did  not  disturb  itself  for  an  instant,  but  continued 
to  eat  the  first  crab  bit  by  bit,  until  it  was  itself  entirely  torn  to  pieces 
by  its  own  executioner — a  remarkable  instance  at  once  of  insenai- 
bility  to  pain  and  of  cruel  infliction  under  the  lex  icUionis.  To  eat 
and  to  be  eaten  seems  to  be  one  of  the  great  laws  of  Nature. 

Though  essentially  carnivorous,  the  Crustaceans  sometimes  eat 
marine  vegetables.  Many  even  seem  to  prefer  fruit  to  animal  food. 
Such  is  the  robber-crab  {Birgus  latro)  of  the  Polynesian  Isles,  which 
feeds  almost  exclusively  on  the  cocoa-nut.  This  crab  has  thick  and 
strong  claws ;  the  others  are  comparatively  slender  and  weak.  At  first 
glance  it  seems  impossible  that  it  could  penetrate  a  thick  cocoa-nut 
surrounded  by  a  thick  bed  of  fibre  and  protected  by  its  strong  shell ; 
but  M.  Liesk  has  often  seen  the  operation.  ITie  crab  begins  by 
tearing  oflf  the  fibre  at  the  extremity  where  the  fruit  is,  always  chooeing 
the  right  end.  When  this  is  removed,  it  strikes  it  with  its  great  claws 
until  it  has  made  an  opening ;  then,  by  the  aid  of  its  slender  claws, 
and  by  turning  itself  round,  it  extracts  the  whole  substance  of 
the  nut. 

The  Crustaceans  have  eyes  of  two  kinds — simple  and  compotind : 
the  first  are  sessile  and  immovable,  and  very  convex ;  the  other  borne 
on  a  short  calcareous  stem  or  peduncle,  and  formed  of  a  number  of 
small  eyes  symmetrically  agglomerated — the  reunion  of  all  the  micro- 
scopic cornea  of  a  composite  eye,  resembling  in  shape  a  cap  formed  of 
facets.  It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  the  eye  of  the  lobster  consists 
of  2500  of  these  little  fieu^ts.    The  simple  eyes  are  ^nyo^ua,  or  short- 
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sighted — the  compound  eyes  for  more  distant  but  perfect  sight.  They 
appear  to  have  a  strong  sense  of  smell.  Many  of  them  cannot  swim, 
but  walk  with  more  or  less  facility  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  It  is 
said,  for  instance,  that  the  cavalier  of  the  Syrian  coast,  Oxypoda 
cursor  (Fabricius),  is  named  from  the  rapidity  with  which  it  traverses 
great  distances. 

Many  systems  have  been  proposed  by  different  writers  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  Crustacea.  That  proposed  by  Mr.  Milne  Edwards 
recommends  itself,  being  founded  on  anatomical  examination  and 
actual  experiment  made  by  himself  and  M.  Audouin.  He  divides 
them  into  two  great  divisions:  I.  Those  in  which  the  mouth  is 
furnished  with  a  certain  number  of  organs  adapted  for  the  prehension 
or  division  of  food.  II.  Those  in  which  the  mouth  is  surrounded  by 
ambulatory  extremities,  the  bases  of  which  perform  the  part  of  jaws. 
The  first  includes  the  Maxilosa  or  Mandibulata,  again  divided 
into  Decajpoda,  having  branchiae  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  thorax, 
and  enclosed  in  special  cavities.  The  Decapoda  are  divided  into: 
1.  Brachyura,  namely,  the  Crabs.  Cancer,  Pariunus,  Grapsus^ 
Ocypode,  and  Doippe,  belong  to  this  group.  2.  Anomoura,  including 
Droma,  Pagurus,  Porcellana,  and  Hippa.  3.  Macroura,  including 
the  Lobsters,  Astacus,  Palasmon,  the  Craw-fish,  Palinurus, 

Stomatopoda,  with  external  branchiae,  sometimes  rudimentary, 
sometimes  none.  Thoracic  extremities  prehensile,  or  for  swimming 
generally,  six  or  eight  pairs.  This  division  includes  Mysids,  Phyllo* 
soma,  Squilla,  &c. 

The  Cirripedia,  or  barnacles,  are  a  very  important  division  of 
Crustacea ;  they  are  found  in  all  seas,  and  attach  themselves  to  almost 
every  object  in  the  sea;  from  the  immovable  rock  to  the  moving 
animal ;  from  the  httle  Tunicata  to  the  great  turtle,  or  the  whale. 

The  goose  barnacles,  Anatifa,  have  a  flexible  peduncle.  The 
Balanoidea,  or  sea  acorns,  like  oysters,  are  rooted  to  the  spot  on  which 
they  rest  ^in  their  infant  days ;  vrithout  the  power,  like  the  goose 
barnacle,  of  swaying  to  and  fro  like  a  pendulum,  be  their  resting- 
place  what  it  may. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  animals  of  this  class  of  Crustacea  is  the 
LimvJtis  Moluccanus — the  Molucca  crab.  They  are  distinguished  by 
a  long  serrated  spine,  which  looks  most  formidable.  They  are  in  great 
request  in  the  markets  of  Java.    Linm        th      ;ht  that  the  fossil 
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tribbiieB  ^rere  dosely  allied  to  ihe  LimuluB.  LabeDle,  on  llie  OQ 
trary,  dassed  them  near  the  moUnso,  chiton.  The  tail  of  XrftHMfliia 
strikingly  resembles  that  of  many  TriloUtes,  that  the  most  ooumi 
olserreis  may  perceive  an  aflSnity. 

Crabs  and  Obaw-itsh. 

Grabs  and  lobsters  may  be  regarded  as  the  chiefs  or  loids  of  t 
Crustacean  tribes.  The  crabs  haye  very  large  daws  and  smoc 
backs ;  the  last  haye  small  daws  and  the  back  covered  with  Bpim 
Tiberius  Caesar  had  the  &ce  of  a  poor  fisherman  scratched  by  t 
nigged  shell  of  a  craw-fish. 

Lobsters,  especially^  have  an  amazing  fecundity,  and  yidd  an  ii 
mense  number  of  eggs,  each  female  producing  from  12,000  to  20,0< 
in  the  season.  The  crab  is  also  very  prolific.  These  eggs  are,  in  t 
lobster,  arranged  in  packets,  which  are  attached  to  the  lower  surfii 
of  the  tail,  to  which  they  are  connected  by  a  viscous  substancei  T 
manner  in  which  the  female  lobster  disposes  of  her  burden  is  curio 
and  interesting.  Whether  she  bends  or  stands  erect  she  is  able 
hold  it  obscurely  or  expose  it  to  the  light.  Sometimes,  according 
Coste,  the  eggs  are  left  immovable,  or  simply  submerged ;  at  oth< 
they  are  subjected  to  successive  washings  by  gently  agitating  t 
fiilse  claw  which  shelters  them  from  right  to  left.  "NMien  first  exud 
fh)m  the  ovary  the  eggs  are  very  small,  but  they  seem  to  increi 
during  the  time  they  are  borne  about  under  the  tail,  and  before  th 
are  committed  to  the  sand  or  water  they  have  attained  the  size 
small  shot.  The  evolution  of  the  germ  is  in  progress  during  i 
months.  At  the  moment  of  exclusion  the  female  extends  the  tail,  i 
presses  upon  the  eggs  an  oscillating  motion,  in  order  to  destroy  i 
shell  and  scatter  the  larvae,  delivering  herself  in  two  or  three  days 
her  entire  burden  (Coste).  "  As  the  young  he  enclosed  within  i 
membrane  of  the  egg,"  says  Couch,  ''  the  claws  are  folded  on  ea 
other,  and  the  tail  is  flexed  on  them  as  far  as  the  margin  of  the  shie 
The  dorsal  spine  is  bent  backwards,  and  lies  in  contact  with  the  dor 
shield,  for  the  young  when  it  escapes  from  the  egg  is  quite  soil ;  I 
it  rapidly  hardens  and  sohdifies  by  the  deposition  of  calcareous  mati 
on  what  may  be  called  its  skin.*' 

As  soon  as  bom,  the  young  Crustaceans  withdraw  from  the  mot! 
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and  ascend  to  the  snrface  of  the  water,  in  order  to  gain  the  open  sea. 
They  swim  in  a  circle ;  but  this  pelagic  life  ia  not  of  long  duration ; 
they  qnit  it  after  their  fourth  moult,  which  takes  place  between  the 
thirtieth  and  fortieth  day,  at  which  time  thej  loee  the  transitory  organs 


of  natation  which  they  have  hitherto  possessed.  After  this  they  are 
no  longer  able  to  maintain  themselves  on  the  surface,  but  drop  to  the 
bottom.  Henceforth  they  are  condemned  to  remain  there,  and  snoh 
WEiUJDg  as  they  can  exercise  becomes  their  habitnal  mode  of  progiee- 
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sion.  As  the;  increase  in  size  ibej  gndaallj  approach  the  Aa 
vhich  (hey  had  for  tlie  momoDt  abandooed,  and  return  to  tlie  pko 
inhabited  by  the  parent  Grostaceans. 

The  form  of  the  Ltrrie  differs  so  much  from  that  of  the  odnlt,  th 
it  woald  be  difScuU,  except  on  the  clearest  eridence,  to  determine  tl 
species  from  which  they  proceed.  Former  natmaliata  considered  tl 
embryo  cmj-lisb  (Pajinurua)  to  belong  to  a  distinct  genera,  Thi 
they  designated  Phijllosoma.  It  is  now  known,  however,  that  the 
are  tlic  yonug  of  the  Iiigher  forms  of  Crostaceans  nndergoing  met 
morphosis.  In  the  Tarions  forma  of  Macrottra  the  metamorphosis 
lees  decided  than  in  the  Brackyxira.  In  the  fresh- water  ciay-fiah  i 
change  whatever  takes  place.  Dissatisfied  with  the  uncertainty 
former  experiment 
Mr.  Couch  uadertoi 
a  series  of  obeerr 
tioDS,  which  ai 
recorded  in  tl 
proceedings  of  tl 
Cornwall  Polytechni 
Society,  in  which  1 
established  the  fai 
that  metamorphoj 
takes  placM?  in  the  i-t 
i  lowing  generu :  Ca: 
I  cer,  Xauthij,  Plim 
1,  Carcinns,  Por 
UQUS,  Maju,  Galathe. 
HomaruH,  and  Paliuurus.  "  Metiiuiorj)hi>sis  has  been  demonstrated, 
saya  Dr.  Bell,  "  in  nu  less  than  acveuteen  genera  of  the  ISrachyuroii 
order  of  Deeapoja,  in  which  it  is  most  dct-ided  and  obvious  ;  iu  Lej 
topodia,  itiajacca,  Cancer,  Portunidir,  Pinnotcrca,  and  Grai«us.  I: 
the  Anomourous  ordiT  it  is  scon  in  the  Pagunia,  Porcelluna,  an 
Galathea;  and  in  the  JJIacruuraii  order  in  Houiaroa,  Pulinitnii 
Palatmon,  and  Crangon." 

The  awimming  of  these  croatnroa  is  produced  by  flesiona  ani 
expansions  of  the  tail,  and  by  repeated  Ix'ating  motions  of  the  clawt 
the  tail  acting  as  a  Eort  of  vibratilo  oar,  aided  by  wliich  tlicy  maintaii 
themselves  in  the  water  and  facilituto  their  progress.     As  the  she! 


rftrlc-BAtiu.  mal-». 
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beoomee  more  Bolid  they  get  less  active,  and  finally  retnm  to  the 
boHiom  to  cast  their  shell  and  assnnie  a  new  form. 

According  to  the  obeerrations  of  M.  Ooste,  the  young  lobster  casts 
its  shell  from  eight  to  ten  times  in  the  first  yeaf,  &om  five  to  seven  in 
the  second,  three  to  four  times  the  third,  and  two  or  three  times  the 
fourth  year.     Id  the  fifth  year  they  attain  the  adnlt  state.     Whence 


CorrUa  CkHlTduiiiD^  m 


it  follows,  that  the  small  loheteis  served  at  onr  tables  have  changed 
their  calcareous  vestment  something  like  twenty-one  times,  and  are 
now  clothed  in  their  twenty-second  habit. 

The  crabs  are  nomeroiiB  in  species  and  various  in  size.     The  long- 
clawed  crab  (Coryalea  Caaaivelaunus)  of  Pennant  and  Leach  (Fig.  SS5} 
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is  remarkable  for  ite  long  antenon,  which  oonffldenUy  ezeeel  fti 
body.  The  jaw-feet  hare  their  third  joiat  longer  than  the  neoi^ 
tenmnating  in  an  obtnae  point,  with  a  notch  on  its  interioc  adp; 
e^es  wide  apart,  borne'apon  large  peduncles,  which  are  nearij  (jfa- 
drical  and  short ;  anterior  feet  large,  equal,  twice  the  Isngtii  rf  fli 
body,  and  nearly  cylmdrical  in  the  males ;  in  the  foiiiAles  (Fig.  SSS) 
about  the  length  of  the  body,  and  compressed,  especially  iowatdi  Al 
hand-claw.  The  other  feet  terminate  in  an  elongated  nail  or  dn, 
which   is   straight-pointed  and  channeled.  longitadinally : 


oblong-oval,  terminating  in  a  rostrum  anteriorly  tmncated  and  bordered 
posteriorly ;  the  regions  but  slightly  indicated,  with  the  exception  d 
the  cordian  region,  the  branchial  or  lateral  regions  being  very  mncb 


Latreille  gives  the  name  of  Corystes,  which  signifies  a  wurior 
armed,  to  this  genos  of  Crastaceans,  from  Kopw,  a  helmet,  but  it  ii 
perfectly  inoffensive.  Pennant  had  already  conferred  the  name  of 
Camivdaunus,  the  chief  (^  the  Ancient  Britons,  for  the  singalar 
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reason,  according  to  Gosse,  that  the  carapace,  which  is  marked  by 
wrinkles,  bears,  in  old  males  especially,  the  strongest  and  most 
ludicrous  resemblance  to  the  t&ce  of  an  ancient  man.  Pennant's  well- 
known  sympathy  with  his  British  ancestry  certainly  never  led  him  to 
caricature  the  grand  old  British  warrior,  as  Mr.  Gosse  surmises.  On 
the  contrary,  he  saw  in  the  Crustacean  a  creature  armed  at  all  points, 
and  he  named  it  after  the  hero  of  his  imagination. 

In  this  species  the  surface  of  the  carapace  is  somewhat  granulous, 
with  two  denticles  between  the  eyes,  and  three  sharp  points  directed 
forward  on  each  side.  The  male  has  only  five  abdominal  pieces,  but 
the  vestiges  of  the  separation  of  the  two  others  may  be  clearly  re- 
marked upon  the  outer  mediate  or  third  piece,  which  is  the  largest  of 
all.  The  length  of  tho  antennaB  is  remarked  on  by  Mr.  Couch,  in 
his  Cornish  Fauna.  "  These  organs,**  he  says,  "  are  of  some  use 
beyond  their  common  office  of  feelers;  perhaps,  as  in  some  other 
Crustaceans,  they  assist  in  the  process  of  excavation ;  and,  when 
soiled  by  labour,  I  have  seen  the  crab  efiect  their  cleaning  by  alter- 
nately bending  the  joints  of  their  stalks,  which  stand  conveniently 
angular  for  the  purpose.  Each  of  the  long  antennae  is  thus  drawn 
along  the  brush  that  fringes  the  internal  face  of  the  other,  until  both 
are  cleared  of  every  particle  that  adhered  to  them."  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Gosse  suggests  that  the  office  of  the  antennae  is  to  keep  a 
passage  open  for  ejecting  the  deteriorated  water  after  it  has  bathed 
and  aerated  the  gills.  "  I  have  observed,"  he  says,  "  that,  when  kept 
in  an  aquarium,  these  crabs  are  fond  of  sitting  bolt  upright,  the 
antennae  placed  close  together,  and  pointing  straight  upwards  from  the 
head.  This  is  doubtless  the  attitude  in  which  the  animal  sits  in  its 
burrow,  for  the  tips  of  the  antennae  may  often  be  seen  just  projecting 
from  the  sand.  When  the  chosen  seat  has  happened  to  be  so  close  to 
the  glass  side  of  the  tank  sa  to  bring  the  antennae  within  the  range 
of  a  pocket  lens,  I  have  minutely  investigated  these  organs  without 
disturbing  the  old  warrior  in  his  meditation.  I  saw  on  each  occasion 
that  a  strong  current  of  water  was  continuously  pouring  up  from  the 
points  of  the  antennae.  Tracing  this  to  its  origin,  it  became  evident 
that  it  was  produced  by  the  rapid  vibration  of  the  foot-jaws  drawing 
in  the  surrounding  water,  and  pouring  it  ofi*  upwards  between  the 
united  antennas,  as  through  a  tube.  Then,  on  examining  these  organs, 
I  perceived  that  the  form  and  arrangement  of  their  bristles  did  indeed 
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oonstitnte  each  anteniue  a  eemi-tabe,  so  Uist  when  the  pair  inn 
brought  face  to  face  the  tube  was  complete." 

Among  the  nomerons  genera  of  Braehyuroua  OnutaeeanB,  Gn^iH 
ia  diatingniahed  by  its  lees  legalarly  quadrilateral  form ;  the  body 
nearly  always  compressed,  and  the  sternal  plastron  bnt  Uttle  or  not  ^ 
all  dured  .bsckwaids ;  the  front  strongly  recnrrod,  or,  lather,  halt 
downwards ;  Ihe  orldts  oval-abaped  and  of  moderate  size ;  the  latcxd 
edges  of  the  carapace  slightly  earring  and  trenchant ;  the  ocular 
pedicles  targe,  bat  short :  their  insertion  beneath  the  &x>nt  and  tin 
cornea  ooci^ies  one-half  of  their  length. 


Pkfunu  DeiiabArdUf.    t, 


The  Hennit  or  Soldier  Crab  (Paffurus  Bemhardut,  Fabriciai, 
Fig.  337)  is,  perhaps,  the  oddest  and  moet  curious  of  Crustaceans.  It 
differs  &om  maai  other  Crostaceana  in  this :  in  place  of  having  the  body 
protected  by  a  calcareooa  armoor,,  more  or  less  thick  and  solid,  it  htt 
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only  a  cuirass  and  head-piece  to  protect  the  head  and  hreast ;  all  the 
rest  of  the  hody  is  invested  in  a  soft  yielding  skin ;  and  this,  the  vul- 
nerable part  of  the  hermit  crab,  is  the  delicate  morsel  devoured  by  the 
gourmet.  Nor  is  our  somewhat  evil-disposed  Crustacean  ignorant  of  the 
perfectly  weak  and  defenceless  state  of  its  posterior  quarters.  Prudence 
or  instinct  makes  it  seek  the  shelter  of  some  empty  shell,  of  a  shape 
and  size  corresponding  to  its  own.  When  it  fails  to  find  one  empty, 
it  does  not  hesitate  to  attack  some  living  testacean,  which  it  kills 
without  pity  or  remorse,  and  takes  possession  of  its  habitation  without 
other  form  of  process.  Once  master  of  the  shell  (Fig.  337),  it  intro- 
duces itself,  stem  foremost,  and  installs  itself  as  in  an  entrenchment, 
where  it  is  established  so  firmly  that  it  moves  about  with  it  more  or 
less  briskly,  according  to  its  comparative  size. 

The  Pagurians  belong  to  the  Anomourous  family  of  Crustaceans,  of 
which  there  are  several  genera,  and  a  considerable  number  of  species, 
the  animal  economy  of  which  has  been  ably  commented  upon  by 
Mr.  Broderip.  "  Their  backs,"  he  says,  "  are  towards  the  arch  of  fhe 
turbinated  shell  occupied  by  them,  and  their  well-armed  nippers 
and  first  two  pairs  of  succeeding  feet  generally  project  beyond  the 
mouth  of  it.  The  short  feet  rest  upon  the  polished  surface  of  the 
columella,  and  the  outer  surface  of  their  termination,  especially  that 
of  the  first  pair,  is  in  some  species  most  admirably  rough-shod,  to  give 
*  the  soldier '  a  firm  footing  when  he  makes  his  sortie,  or  to  add  to  the 
resistance  of  the  crustaceous  holders  at  the  end  of  his  abdomen,  or  tail, 
when  he  is  attacked,  and  wishes  to  withdraw  into  his  castle.  On 
passing  the  finger  downwards  over  the  terminations  of  these  feet,  they 
feel  smooth ;  but  if  the  finger  be  passed  upwards,  the  roughness  is 
instantly  perceived.  The  same  sort  of  structure  (it  is  as  rough  as  a 
file)  is  to  be  seen  in  the  smaller  caudal  holders."  In  another  species 
of  Pagurus,  from  the  Mauritius,  which  was  nearly  a  foot  in  length, 
he  found  a  great  number  of  transverse  rows,  armed  with  acetabula,  or 
suckers ;  these  were  visible  without  the  aid  of  a  glass,  which  must 
very  much  assist  the  hold  of  the  Pagurus. 

During  the  feeding  and  breeding-time,  the  hermit  throws  out  his 
head  and  feet,  and  especiaUy  his  great  claws,  and  feels  his  way  with 
his  two  antennae,  which  are  long  and  slender.  When  he  walks  he 
hooks  on  with  his  pincers  to  the  nearest  body,  and  draws  his  shell 
after  him,  as  the  snail  does  his.    Sut  the  undefended  parts  of  the 
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body  always  lemain  tmcUor  cover.  At  low  water  the  hennits  qml 
themselTes  over  the  locky  shoie,  and  the  spectator  thinks  he  sees  a 
great  number  of  shells  which  move  in  all  directions^  with  alinieoHBli 
different  from  that  which  belongs  to  their  essentially  alow  and 
measured  race.  If  they  are  touched  they  siop  suddenly,  and  it  is  m 
discovered  that  their  shell  is  the  dwelling  of  a  crustacean,  not  a 
mollusc.  The  animal  lives  alone  in  its  little  citadel,  like  the  henoil 
in  his  cell  or  the  sentinel  in  his  box.  Hence  the  name  of  hsrwui 
«dA,  soldier. 

When  our  crustacean  outgrows  its  borrowed  habitation,  it  seta  ottk 
in  search  of  another  shell,  a  little  larger,  and  better  suited  for  ili 
increased  size. 

The  hermit  often  avails  itself,  as  we  have  said,  of  empty  aheBs 
abandoned  by  their  owners;  when  the  tide  retires  these  Beldom  fid 
them,  and  the  hermit  may  be  seen  examining,  turning,  and  returning^ 
and  even  trying  its  new  domicile.  It  glides  slowly  along  on  its  abdouMB, 
which  is  lai^e  and  somewhat  distorted,  sometimes  in  one  shelly 
times  in  another,  looking  defiantly  all  round  it,  and  returning 
quickly  to  its  ancient  lodging  if  the  new  one  does  not  turn  out  to  ba 
perfectly  comfortable,  often  trying  a  great  number,  as  a  man  might 
try  many  new  clothes  before  suiting  himself.  In  its  successive  removals 
the  little  sybarite  chooses  a  hermitage  more  and  more  spacious, 
according  to  its  taste  or  caprice  in  colour  or  architecture.  The  cunning 
little  creature  chooses  its  mansion,  now  grey  or  yellow,  now  red  or 
brown,  globular  or  cylindrical,  in  the  form  of  a  spiral  or  of  a  tun, 
toothed  or  crenulate,  with  trenchant  edge  or  pointed  terminations ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  our  crustacean  Diogenes  houses  itself  in  spirals  of  con* 
siderable  length,  as  in  Cerithiutn,  Bucdnum,  or  Murex. 

The  hermit  is  very  timid ;  at  the  least  noise  it  shrinks  into  iia 
shell  and  squats  itself,  without  motion,  drawing  in  its  smaller  daws 
and  closing  the  door  with  its  larger  ones,  the  latter  being  often  covered 
with  hairs,  tubercles,  or  with  teeth.  In  short,  our  prudent  cenobite 
clings  so  closely  to  the  bottom  of  its  retreat,  that  we  might  pull  it  to 
pieces  without  getting  it  out  entire ;  its  tail  is  transformed  into  a  sort 
of  sucker,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  attaches  itself  firmly  to  the  walls  of 
its  habitation.  It  is  at  once  strong  and  voracious,  eating  with  much 
relish  the  dead  fishes  and  fragments  of  molluscs  and  annelids  which 
come  in  its  way.    Nor  does  it  hontate  to  attack  and  devour  livii 
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animalfl.  When  introduced  into  an  aquarium,  it  has  sometimes  thrown 
it  into  the  utmost  disorder  by  its  insatiable  rapacity.  It  has  been 
possible  sometimes  to  preserve  harmony  among  many  individuals  in- 
habiting the  same  reservoir;  but  this  has  been  owing  rather  to 
the  impossibihty  of  their  attacking  each  other,  in  consequence  of 
cunningly-devised  barricades,  than  to  their  mildness  of  character  or 
love  of  their  neighbour.  These  animals,  in  short,  are  very  quarrel- 
some. Two  hermits  cannot  meet  without  showing  hostility ;  each 
extends  his  long  pincers,  and  seems  to  try  to  touch  the  other,  much 
as  a  spider  does  when  it  seeks  to  seize  a  fly  on  its  most  vulnerable 
side ;  but  each,  finding  the  other  armed  in  proof,  and  perfectly  pro- 
tected, though  eager  to  fight,  usually  adopts  the  better  part  of  valour, 
and  prudently  withdraws.  They  often  have  true  passages  of  arms, 
nevertheless,  in  which  claws  are  spread  out,  and  displayed  in  the 
most  threatening  manner ;  the  two  adversaries  tumbling  head  over 
heels,  and  rolling  one  upon  the  other,  but  they  get  more  frightened 
than  hurt.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Gosse  once  witnessed  a  struggle  which 
had  a  more  tragic  end.  A  hermit  crab  met  a  brother  Bemhard 
pleasantly  lodged  in  a  shell  much  more  spacious  than  his  own.  He 
seized  it  by  the  head  with  his  powerful  claws,  tore  it  from  its  asylum 
with  the  speed  of  lightning,  and  took  its  place  not  less  promptly, 
leaving  the  dispossessed  unfortunate  struggling  on  the  sand  in  con- 
vulsions of  agony.  "  Our  battles,"  says  Charles  Bonnet,  "  have  rarely 
such  important  objects  in  view :  they  fight  each  other  for  a 
house." 

A  pretty  little  zoophyte,  the  Cloak  Anemone  (Adam8iapaUiata),loyes 
to  Uve  with  the  hermit,  and  exhibits  sympathies  almost  inexpUcable. 
In  aquariums  this  anemone  attaches  itself  almost  always  to  the  shell 
which  serves  as  the  dweUing  of  the  Crustacean ;  and  it  may  be  looked 
upon  as  certain  that  where  the  hermit  is  there  will  the  anemone  be 
found.  These  two  creatures  seem  to  live  in  perfect  and  inteUigent 
harmony  together,  for  Mr.  Gosse's  observations  establish  the  existence 
of  a  cordial  and  reciprocal  affection  between  them.  This  learned  and 
intelligent  observer  describes  the  proceedings  of  a  hermit  which  re- 
quired a  new  habitation ;  he  saw  it  detach,  in  the  most  dehberate  but 
effective  manner,  its  dear  companion,  the  anemone,  from  the  old  shell, 
transport  it  vfiih  every  care  and  precaution,  and  place  it  comfortably 
upon  the  new  shell,  and  then  with  its  large  pincers  give  to  its  well- 
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beloved  many  little  tape,  as  if  to  fix  it  there  the  more  quickly.  An 
species  of  Bemhardas  makes  a  companion  of  the  manUed  anmt 
''  And  we  are  assured,"  says  Moqnin-Tandon,  '*  that  when  the 
dies  its  inconsolable  firiend  is  not  long  in  snocnmbing  also." 

'*  Is  there  not  here  much  more  than  what  onr  modem  phyaioloi 
call  automatic  moyements,  the  resolts  of  reflex  sensorial  action?^  i 
Goese.  ''  The  more  I  study  the  lower  animals,  the  more  fiiml] 
I  persuaded  of  the  existence  in  them  of  psychical  facnltieSy  sue 
consciousness,  intelligence,  skill,  and  choice ;  and  thai  even  in  t 
forms  in  which  as  yet  no  nerrous  centres  have  been  detected." 

Lobsters. 

In  a  dietary,  as  well  as  commercial  sense,  the  lobster  far  exoeb 
crab ;  like  the  latter,  they  have  an  amazing  fecundity,  each  fen 
producing  from  twelve  to  twenty  thousand  eggs  in  a  season ;  and  wi 
is  it  so  arranged,  otherwise  the  consumption  would  soon  exhi 
them. 

In  France  the  size  of  the  marketable  lobster  is  regulated  by  1 
and  fixed  at  twenty  centimetres  (eight  inches)  in  length ;  all  ub 
that  size  are  contraband.  Every  year  the  inhabitants  of  BIain\ 
proceed  to  Chaussey  to  fish  for  lobsters.  'ITiey  are  taken  in  basl 
in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  the  mouth  of  which  is  so  arranj 
that  the  animal  can  enter,  but  cannot  get  out.  Tlie  numbers  cauj 
by  each  fisherman  and  his  family  in  a  season  may  be  estimated  f 
thousand  or  twelve  hundred,  which  realise  to  the  family  thirteen 
fourteen  hundred  francs,  the  sejison  lasting  a]x>ut  nine  months. 

Lobsters  are  collected  all  round  our  own  coast  for  the  Lon( 
market.  On  the  Scottish  shore  they  are  collected  and  kept  in  p 
forated  chests  floating  on  the  water,  until  they  can  be  taken  away 
market.  From  the  Sutherland  coast  alone  six  to  eight  thousi 
lobsters  are  collected  in  a  season.  This  process  goes  on  all  round 
coast,  and  as  far  as  Norway,  whence  an  enormous  supply  of  the  fir 
lobsters  are  obtained,  for  which  something  like  £20,000  per  annun 
paid,  all  these  contributions  being  conveyed  to  the  Thames  $ 
Mersey  in  welled  vessels.  But  these  old-fashioned  systems  are  bei 
rapidly  superseded  by  the  constniction  of  artificial  storing  ponds, 
basins.      Of  these  ponds  Mr.  Itichard  Scovcll   lias  erected   one 
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Hamble,  near  Southampton,  in  which  he  can  store  with  ease  fifty 
thousand  lobsters,  which  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  six  weeks. 
Mr.  Scovell  8  tank  is  supplied  from  the  coasts  of  France,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  where  fine  lobsters  abound.  He  employs  three  large  and 
well-appointed  smacks,  each  of  which  can  carry  from  five  thousand  to 
ten  thousand.  On  the  coast  of  Ireland  alone,  it  is  said,  ten  thousand 
fine  lobsters  a  week  might  be  taken. 

The  Lobster  (Homarus)  is  found  in  great  abundance  all  round  our 
coast ;  frequenting  the  more  rocky  shores  and  clear  water,  where  it  is  of 
no  great  depth,  about  the  time  of  depositing  its  eggs.  Various  are  the 
modes  in  which  they  are  taken ;  cone-shaped  traps  made  of  wicker- 
work,  and  baited  with  garbage,  are  perhaps  the  most  successful. 
These  are  sunk  among  the  rocks,  and  marked  by  buoys.  Sometimes 
nets  are  sunk,  baited  by  the  same  material.  In  other  places  a 
wooden  instrument,  which  acts  like  a  pair  of  tongs,  is  used  for  their 
capture. 

Mr.  Pennant,  the  naturalist,  paid  great  attention  to  the  lobsters, 
and  their  habits  are  well  described  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Travis,  of 
Scarborough.  *'  The  larger  ones,**  he  says,  "  are  in  their  best  season 
from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  beginning  of  May.  Many  of  the 
smaller  ones,  and  some  few  of  the  larger  individuals,  are  good  all  the 
sunmier.  If  they  are  four  and  a  half  inches  long  from  the  top  of  the 
head  to  the  end  of  the  back  shell,  they  are  called  sizeable  lobsters ;  if 
under  four  inches,  they  are  esteemed  half  size,  and  two  of  them  are 
reckoned  for  one  of  size.  Under  four  inches  they  are  called  pawks, 
and  these  are  the  best  summer  lobsters.  The  pincers  of  one  of  the 
lobster's  large  claws  are  furnished  with  knobs,  while  the  other  claw  is 
always  serrated.  With  the  former  it  keeps  firm  hold  of  the  stalks  of 
submarine  plants  ;  with  the  latter  it  cuts  and  masticates  its  food  very 
dexterously.  The  knobbed  or  thumb  claw,  as  the  fishermen  call  it,  is 
sometimes  on  the  left,  sometimes  on  the  right  side,  and  it  is  more 
dangerous  to  be  seized  by  the  serrated  claw  than  the  other. 

There  is  Uttle  doubt  that  the  lobsters  cast  their  shell  annually,  but 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  performed  is  not  satisfactorily  explained.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  old  shell  is  cast,  and  that  the  animal  retires 
to  some  lurking-place  till  the  new  covering  acquires  consistence  to 
contend  with  his  armour-clad  congeners.  Others  contend  that  the 
process  is  one  of  absorption,  otherwise,  if  there  were  a  period  of  moult, 
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it  vonld  be  Bhown  by  thuz  Bhella.  The  most  proUUe  conjeetme  it 
that  the  shell  slongha  off  i»eceiiieal,  as  it  does  in  the  cmy-Sah.  The 
gteatast  mystery  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  prooen  by  which  the  lobster 
witbdiawB  the  fleshy  part  of  its  davs  &om  their  calcareoiiB  oorering. 
Fishermen  say  the  k>heter  pines  before  casting  ii«  shell,  so  as  to  permit 
of  its  withdrawing  its  members  from  it. 
The  female  lobster  does  not  seem  to  cast  her  shell  the  mme  jur 
in  which  she  deposits 
her  OTE,  or,  as  the  fiabtt^ 
men  say,  "  is  in  berry." 
When  the  otb  first  ap> 
pear  nnder  the  tail,  they 
are  small  and  very  black, 
but  before  they  are  ready 
for  deposition  they  are 
almost  as  large  as  ripe 
elderberries,  and  of 
a  dark-brown  ooloiir. 
There  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  porticnlar  season 
for  this  act,  as  females 
are  found  iu  berry  at  all 
seasons,  but  more  com. 
mouly  in  winter.  Iu 
this  state  they  ore  fouud 
to  be  much  exhaosted, 
and  by  no  means  fit  for 
the  table. 

The  generic  name. 
Atlacua  of  Fabriciiis,  is 
now  confined  to  the 
crawfishes,  which  have 
a  depressed  rostnun,  one 

the  last  ring  of  t)io  thomx  movable.  The  lobsters  (Uomarua)  faarc 
the  eyes  spherical,  two  rings  of  the  thorax  being  soldered  togetlirr. 
The  Norway  Lobsters  {^fephrops  XorvefficuB,  Fig.  338)  bare  the 
eyes  nnifurm,  and  the  two  last  rings  of  the  thorax  movable. 


CRDSTACEANa 
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The  last  is  one  of  the  most  beaatifnl  of  the  larger  Macronrans.  Its 
general  tmt  is  pale  fleeh  colour,  with  darker  shades  in  parts,  its 
pubescence  light  brown.  This  is  generally  considered  a  northern 
species,  bat  Hr.  Bell  states  that  he  has  received  specimens  from  the 
Mediterranean,  It  is  fonnd  plentifully  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  on 
the  Scottish  coast,  and  in  the  Bay  of  Dublin.  It  is  considered  the 
most  delicate  of  all  the  Crnstaceans. 

Before  conclnding  this  chapter,  we  perhaps  should  not  omit  brief 
notices  of  the  common  prawn  (PalasTnon  serraius)  and  the  shrimp 
(Cranffon  vulgaris),  as  types  of  an  exteuMTe  variety  of  form  of 


Cruifca  nlgirli.    a,  Aoltrin  Bm(  or  eliir. 


Crustacea,  which  inhabit  all  seefi,  and  which  perform  important  fono- 
tions  as  regards  the  sanitary  state  and  economic  condition  of  the  waters 

of  the  ocean.     These  small  animals  are  the  scaTengera  of  the  sea 

they  pick  up  and  devour  all  dead  matter,  leaving  (it  may  be)  a  dean 
skeleton,  vrithout  a  shred  of  fibre  behind.     In  this  respect  tiiey 
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resemble  the  ants  on  land,  doing  their  work  always  thonniglily  mi 
effectiyely.  We  need  hardly  mention,  what  is  so  well  known  to 
erery  reader,  that  prawns  and  shrimps  are  amongst  the  most  esteemed 
delicacies  at  our  table,  and  as  articles  of  food  occupy  no  mean  plaeo 
on  the  fish-stall.  At  Billingsgate  alone,  it  is  hardly  credible  the 
immense  quantities  which  arrive  and  are  daily  consumed  in  the 
Metropolis  by  all  classes  of  the  conminnity.  The  shrimp,  which 
although  the  smaller  crustacean,  is  perhaps  the  finest  flayonred  of 
the  two,  is  sold  in  much  larger  quantities  than  its  more  aristoamtie 
congener,  the  prawn.  The  fishery  of  these  savoury  comestibles-  giTes 
occupation  not  only  to  regular  able-bodied  fishermen,  who  devote 
themselves  to  this  branch,  but  also  to  large  numbers  of  women  and 
children,  who — with  their  baskets  and  small  nets — may  be  seen 
plying  their  vocation  in  a  multitude  of  well-known  localities  on  our 
coasts,  especially  on  the  southern  and  south-eastern  shores.  To  the 
habitu^  of  Hastings,  Southampton,  Bognor,  &c.,  there  is  not  a  mora 
picturesque  or  familiar  marine  picture  than  to  behold  a  troop  of  little 
shrimpen,  in  their  grotesque  and  somewhat  outr6  equipments,  wading 
patiently  knee  deep  all  in  a  row,  as  they  push  before  them  their 
pole  nets. 

Without  giving  a  detailed  technical  and  anatomical  description, 
which  our  space  will  not  permit  of,  we  may  observe  that  the  common 
prawn  (Palwmon  serratus)  is  about  four  or  five  inches  long,  with  a 
rounded  carapace,  which  is  jointed  and  furnished  at  the  head  with 
numerous  long  antennae,  the  eyes  being  large  and  round.  The  tail 
is  broad  and  flat,  the  caudal  laminae  of  which  are  furnished  with  long 
hairs  on  the  terminal  margins.  The  animal  is  also  furnished  with 
several  pairs  of  feet,  very  slender,  and  ordinarily  bent  within  them- 
selves. 

The  colour  is  light  grey,  spotted  and  Uned  with  purplish  shades. 
In  the  water,  however,  prawns  are  aliAost  transparent,  from  the 
nearly  entire  absence  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  carapace  ;  they  are 
thus  very  beautiful  objects  in  the  marine  aquarium,  moving  as  they 
do  like  shadows  in  the  water. 

When  prawns  are  boiled,  they  become  of  a  delicate  pink  colour, 
thus  adding  beauty  to  the  dainty  morceaux. 

Like  most  other  kinds  of  Crustacea,  the  prawn  is  much  larger  in 
tropical  climates.    Oa  the  coast  of  South  America,  for  instance,  they 
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attain  a  size  of  nine  or  ten  inches  in  length,  three  of  them  being 
considered  quite  sufficient  for  a  meal. 

The  London  market  is  chiefly  supplied  with  prawns  from  the  Isle 
of  Wight  and  Hampshire  coast. 

Like  the  prawn,  the  shrimp  has  many  varieties.  The  common 
shrimp  {Crangon  vulgaris)  is  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long, 
from  the  eye  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  It  is  also  furnished  with 
a  rounded  articulated  carapace,  with  two  antennsB.  The  eyes  are 
prominent,  marked,  and  near  each  other ;  the  tail  flat,  laminated,  and 
hirsute.  The  shrimp  is  not  very  unlike  the  prawn  in  general  appear- 
ance, but  is  of  a  much  less  complex  and  finished  structure. 

In  colour  it  is  greyish  brown,  clotted  all  over  with  dark  brown. 
In  this  species  heat  does  not  improve  the  colour. 

This  variety  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  all  coast  Crustacea, 
swimming  about  and  laying  on  the  sands  (which  they  closely  resemble 
in  colour)  in  immense  shoals.  Sometimes  they  are  also  found  in  deep 
water,  but  the  margin  of  the  sea  is  their  favourite  habitat.  It  may 
be  added,  that  large  quantities  of  the  smaller  palaemonidab  are  caught 
with  and  sold  as  shrimps.  Shrimps  are  in  spawn  all  the  year 
through,  and  cast  their  shells  during  the  three  months  of  spring. 

The  Entomostraca  of  Milne  Edwards,  or  the  Lophyropoda  of 
Latreille,  have  no  suctorial  mouth  or  mandibles  capable  of  mastication ; 
their  maxillse  are  lamellose,  and  they  have  never  more  than  ten 
swimming  feet,  and  have  &om  one  to  two  eyes  on  stalks,  and  live  in 
fresh  water.  There  are  two  principal  genera;  the  Copepoda  of 
Edwards,  and  the  Ostracoda.  As  a  type  of  the  first,  we  may  mention 
Cyclops  vulgaris  (Leach),  which,  true  to  its  name,  has  but  one  eye. 
But  the  genus  PorUia  of  the  same  family  has  two.  As  a  type  of  the 
second  order,  Ostracoda,  we  will  specify  the  numerous  family  of  the 
Cyprides,  whose  animals  are  enclosed  in  a  bivalve  shell,  which  causes 
their  remains  in  Secondary  strata  to  be  classed  with  bivalve  molluscs. 
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CHAPTEB  XVni. 


■<i  nSHEB. 


^"-  Bbfobe  speaking  of  the  habits  of  the  principal  kinds  of  fishes,  it 

desirable  to  glance  at  their  organization,  and  upon  the  manner  i 
which  they  execute  their  physiological  fnnctions. 

Fishes  are  intended  to  live  always*  in  water,  and  this  ciicomstanri 
has  impressed  its  sealnpon  their  organization.  NeverUieleaB^  the 
forms  are  very  varied ;  they  are  generally  oblong,  compressed  laterall; 
They  have  no  neck,  the  head  being  merely  a  prolongation  of  Hb 
tnmL  In  the  majority  of  instances,  the  body  is  covered  with  scale 
generally  a  thin  bony  substance  developed  out  of  the  skin  and  orei 
lapping  each  other,  like  the  tiles  of  a  roof. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  variety  and  brilliancy  i 
colonr  in  fishes ;  they  present  almost  every  gradation,  from  golden  c 
silver,  and  other  dazzling  colours,  mingling  with  shades  of  blue,  greei 
red,  and  black. 

Fishes  are  essentially  formed  for  swimming  (Fig.  340),  and  all  the 
members  are  adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  anterior  members,  whic 
correspond  with  the  arms  in  man  and  the  wings  in  birds,  are  attache 
to  each  side  of  the  trunk,  immediately  behind  the  head,  and  form  th 
pectoral  fins.  The  posterior  members  occupy  the  lower  surfiEice  of  tl 
body,  and  form  the  ventral  fina.  The  latter,  which  are  always  on 
the  ventral  line,  may  be  before,  beneath,  or  behind  the  former.  Fisb 
possess,  besides,  fins  in  odd  numbers.  The  fins  which  erect  themselvi 
on  the  back  are  called  the  back  or  dorsal  fins,  those  at  the  end  of  tl 
tail  are  the  caudal  fins  ;  finally,  there  is  frequently  another  attache 

^  The  exceptions  to  these  are  the  Doras,  or  flat-headed  Hassar  of  India,  whk 
inarches  overland  in  large  droves ;  the  8wampiiR'S  of  Carolina  {11ydrartjyra)x  ai 
the  Pcrca  Soandens,  which  in  Tranquebur  not  merely  walks  over  level  grouxid,  b 
climbs  trees. 


to  the  lower  extremitj  of  the  body,  irhich  is  called  the  anal  Jin. 
These  fins  are  always  nearly  of  the  same  Btractnie,  consiBtiDg  gene- 
rally of  a  fold  of  the  aha,  supported  hy  slender,  flexible,  cartilaginons 
or  oaseooB  lays,  connected  by  a  thin  membrane. 


The  muscles  which  bind  together  the  vertebral  column  are  so 
mnch  developed  in  fishes  as  well  as  others  of  the  superior  animals, 
that  they  constitute  in  them  alone  the  principal  part  of  the  body.  The 
caudal,  dorsal,  and  anal  fins  act  aa  outlying  oars ;  the  pectoral  and 
Tentral  fins  assist  in  progression,  at  the  same  time  that  tbey  help  to 
maintain  the  equilibrium  of  the  animal  and  guide  and  direct  its  moTe- 
ments,  which  are  generally  astonishing  from  their  rapidity. 


HI,    Swlmminf  bladder  of 


An  organ,  which  belongs  properly  to  fishes'  (Fig.  341),  and  which  is 

Dsually  considered  as  their  chief  aid  in  swimming,  is  a  large  bladder 

situated  within  the  body,  between  the  dorsal  spine  and  the  abdomen. 

This  is-  usually  called  the  swimming  bladder.    According  to  the 

*  Some  flih,  aa  the  Ckoadropterj/gii,  have  no  Bwimniiiig  bladder. — Ed. 
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Tolutofl  tliis  bladder  oaAames,  the  ftnimal  can 
Bpscific  gravity  of  its  body ;  tbat  is,  it  can 


or  dimioiik  At 
in  eqnililna 


bUdden ;  ei,  InlMtlnal  a 


or  ascend  or  descend  in  the  bosom  of  tlie  craters;  it  is,  motcorar, 
remarked  that  it  \b  verr  small  in  those  species  which  swim  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  and  Mr.  Gosse  says  there  is  Bome  reason  for 


"  considering  it  lo  be  the  first  radimentary  form  of  the  air-breathing 

"   long. 

Immediately  behind  the  head,  two  large  openings  are  observed  in 
most  fishes ;  these  are  the  gill-opeuings.  Their  anterior  edge  is  mobile, 
and  they  are  raised  or  lowered  to  serve  the  purposes  of  respiration ; 
under  this  species  of  covercle  are  the  gills,  or  branchiae.  These  nsnally 
consist  of  many  rows  of  thin  membranous  plates,  hang  on  slender 
arches  of  bone,  placed  on  each  side  of  the  head,  usually  protected  by  a 
bony  plate   made  up  of  several  pieces,  called  the  (fill-covers.     The 

.  breathing  is  produced  by  water  talten  in  at  the  mouth,  which  passes 
over  the  gill-membranes,  and  is  ejected  through  an  orifice  at  the  hind 
margin  of  the  gill-covers.  During  the  contact  of  fho  water  with  the 
gills,  the  blood  which  circulates  in  these  organs,  and  which  commoni- 
cates  to  them  the  red  colour  by  which  we  recognize  them,  combines 
chemically  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  which  the  water  holds  in  solu- 
tion when  it  flows  freely  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  presence  of 
the  air..    The  blood  is  thus  oxygenized,  or  made  fit  for  respiration. 

The  heart  in  fishes  is  placed  between  the  inferior  parts  of  the 
branchial  arch,  and  consists  of  a  ventricle  and  an  auricle  (Fig.  342). 
It  corresponds  with  the  right  half  of  the  heart  in  the  Mammifera  and 
birds,  for  it  receives  the  venous  blood  from  all  parts  of  the  body  and 
sends  it  to  the  gills.  From 
this  organ  the  blood  is  de-  ^-^ 

livered  into  one  great  art«ry, 
which  creeps  along  the  verte- 
bral column. 

The  eye  in  fishes  is  gene- 
rally very  large — we  may  even 
say  enormous  relative  to  the 
size  of  the  head — and  with- 
out tnie  eyelids ;  the  skin 
usually  passes  over  the  ocular 
globe,  and  becomes  from  this 
point  so  transparent  that  the 
luminary  rays  traverse 
This  light  covering  is  all  the  eyelid  belonging  to  fishes.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  eye  is  covered  by  the  membrane  called  choroid,  the  thin 
external  leaf  of  which,  in  consc^nence  of  the  presence  of  innumerable 


i,  ciTtUlllKil  pop)  I 
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calls  DibraneMtUa,  characterised  by  the  presence  of  two  brandiB. 
which  would  bring  together  all  the  naked  Cephalopode.  indoding 
Sepia,  Loligo,  Octopus,  Easeia,  and  Ommastrephos ;  and  ZWmim- 
chiata,  having  four  branchue,  to  which  the  NavtUua,  and  meet  of  At 
fossil  Cephalopods,  each  u 
the  Ammonites,  belong.  Mori 
c^  the  first  group  are  npc- 
sented  in  Uie  British  seM^  tut 
the  second  are  altogatiff 
absent. 

The  Becapoda  are  of  all 
sizes.  Dr.  Grant  deaerilM 
the  body,  or  mantle,  of  &j»- 
ola  vulffaris,  found  on  out 
coast,  as  measoring  about  ii 
lines  in  length,  and  as  mncb 
in  breadth,  while  tJie  bod 
measures  four  lines  in  length, 
and,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  eyes,  must  be  equal  in  breadth  witb 
the  body.  In  Oni/rJioteuthis,  distinguished  for  its  nncinated  sa^bat, 
tbey  are  fouod  of  the  size  of  a  man.  In  CooVs  first  royagea,  llu 
naturalists  to  the  expedition,  "  Bantcs  and  Solander,"  to  qaote  Pro&Mor 


Ocfaipiifl  breviuca 


(ffOrbiiiiy). 


Owen's  account,  "  found  the  dead  carcase  of  a  gigantic  species  of 
this  kind  floating  in  the  sea  between  Cape  Horn  and  the  Polynesian 
Islands,  in  30'  44'  S.  lut.,  and  llu°  HI'  \V.  long.  It  was  surrounded 
by  sea  birds,  which  were  feeding  on  its  remains.     From  the  parts  ot 
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Fig.  346.    Teeth  of  the  Tnmt. 


Fig.  347.    Teeth  of  the  Gold-flsb  Dorada. 


teeth  are  very  nnmerons.    They  axe  sometimes  attached,  not  alone  to 
the  two  jaws,  but  also  to  the  palate,  to  the  tongue,  and  upon  the 
interior  of  the  branchial  arch,  and  even  in 
the  back  mouth,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the 
ospharyngeal,  which  surrounds  the  mouth 
of  the  cBSophagus. 

The  form  of  their  teeth  is  very  variable 
both  in  arrangement   and  position :   some 

are  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  cone,  either  straight  or  curved. 
When  small  and  numerous,  they  are  com- 
parable to  the  points  of  the  cards  used 
in  carding  wool  or  cotton.  .  Sometimes 
they  are  so  slender  and  dense  as  to  re- 
semble the  piles  of  velvet,  and  often, 
firom  their  very  minute  size,  their  pre- 
sence is  more  easily  ascertained  by  the 
finger  than  the  eye.  In  some  members  of  the  Salmonidae,  for  instance, 
we  find  a  row  of  teeth  on  the  bone  that  forms  the  middle  ridge  of  the 
palate,  which  is  called  the  vomex.  On  each  side  of  this  is  another  row 
on  the  palatine  bones,  and  outside  these  is  a  third  pair  of  rows  on 
the  upper  jaw-bones.  Some  fishes  have  flat  teeth,  with  a  cutting  edge 
in  front  of  the  jaws,  like  a  true  incisor ;  others  have  them  rounded  or  oval, 
adapted  to  bruise  or  crush  the  various  substances  on  which  they  feed. 

The  oesophagus  connected  with  the  mouth  is  short  in  fishes ;  the 
stomach  and  intestines  vary  in  form  and  dimensions.  Digestion  is  very 
rapid  with  these  beings.  Most  of  them  feed  on  flesh,  but  there  are  a 
few  where  the  mouth  is  without  teeth,  which  feed  on  vegetables. 

The  growth  of  fishes  is  slow  or  very  rapid,  according  to  the  abun- 
dance of  food ;  they  can  suffer  a  very  long  fast,  but  in  that  state  they 
become  diminutive  in  size,  and  finally  perish  of  exhaustion.  At  certain 
seasons  an  irresistible  impulse  brings  the  two  sexes  together.  Many 
species  whose  ordinary  appearance  is  dull  and  unsightly  now  shine  in 
the  most  brilliant  colours.  The  female  soon  after  lays  her  eggs,  the 
number  of  which  passes  all  imagination.  Nature  seems  to  have  accu- 
mulated in  the  body  of  each  female  myriads  of  eggs — a  wise  provision, 
which  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  numerous  causes  of  destruction 
which  threaten  them  in  their  native  element.  The  eggs,  abandoned 
by  the  females  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  are  fecundated  after  being 
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deposited  by  the  milt  of  the  males.  Such  is  a  very  brief  smnmarT  ci 
organization  of  fishes,  which  have  been  briefly  described  as  vertebi 
cold-blooded  animals,  breathing  by  means  of  gills ;  living  in  wi 
moving  tlirough  the  vrater  by  moans  of  their  fins,  and  reprodw 
their  kind  by  means  of  egg^,  or  spawn.  And  now  a  few  wori 
their  classific^ation. 

Fishes  naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  series,  according  to 
composition  of  their  internal  skeleton.    This  is  usually  osseous ;  ne 
theless,  a  whole  group  of  them  constantly  retain  the  cartilaginou: 
fibro-cartilaginous  state.     With  some  this  frame  presents  even 
power  of  resistance,  and  remains  membranous. 

It  is  precisely  upon  this  peculiarity  of  stnicture  that  we  found 
great  division  of  the  class  of  fishes  into  two  great  groups  of  Gabz] 
(iiNOus  and  Osseous  fishes,  the  first  l)eing  again  su1)divided  into  tl 
orders:  namely,  I.  Ci/closfomafa,  II,  Selachia,  III.  Siuriona,  ! 
8e<?ond  into  four  orders:  I.  Plector/nathii,  II.  Lojilidbranehii^  \ 
Malacopteryfjii,  IV.  Acanthopionjgii.  Agassiz's  system  of  daani 
tion  of  fish,  founded  on  the  form  of  the  scales,  is  perhaps  better  sol 
than  this  to  the  palcTontologist,  but  the  one  given  above,  founded  I 
is  principally  on  the  internal  parts  of  the  animal,  is  better  suitec 
the  zoologist.  Agassi z's  or.lers  are  the  Cttnoid,  ^Ji^i  Cbroa 
Plaroid,  Ganoid,  and  i'ljcJoid. 

(  AUTILA(iI\OrS  KISIIKS. 

Cartilaginous  fishes  are  generally  animals  of  considerable  size,  tl 
structure  raii^in^  irom  onlinarv  fishes  to  eels.  Tliov  are  cliirdv  i 
fishes,  only  a  lew  sj^cics  being  river-iishes.  Xatundists  divide  tl 
into  two  ord<*rs;  namely,  tlmse  having  the  gills  free  o\\  the  oi 
edge  (the  giUed  (Hunidropfrrwitiam^),  an<l  those  having  tho-*^  oru 
lixed  on  hnth  Cilges.  The  first  order  eonipreheiid  three  fjiniilies 
Cyrloi^toinata,  or  Eels,  Lampreys,  A'c.,  in  whieli  the  mouth  foru 
sucker;  II.  Sthwhiana,  including  luiias  and  Sharks  in  which 
mouth  is  furnished  with  jaws;  III.  Slur inin,  or  Sturgeons,  wl 
have  the  gills  free. 

I.    CvCLOSrOMATA. 

The   first  are  characterised  bv  the  sini^ular  con fonna tion   of 
mouth,  which  is  foruKnl  for  suction.     The  IxNly  is  elongattJ,  nal 
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anil  riscoos,  reminding  us  of  serpents  in  their  external  form ;  they 
have  neither  pectoral  nor  ventral  fins;  their  TertebrtE  are  reduced  to 
simple  cartilaginous  rings,  scarcely  perceptible  one  &om  the  other, 
travetsed  by  tendons,  and  covered  by  a  second  and  more  solid  series  of 
rings,  nhich  surround  the  soft  cartilaginous  Bpine.  Their  gills,  in 
place  of  presenting  the  comb-like  appearance  of  other  fishes,  have 
Bomething  of  the  form  of  a  purse.  The  lampreys  may  be  considered 
as  the  type  of  this  family. 

The  lampreys  {Pdromyzon)  are  cylindrical,  with  seven  gill-openings 
on  each  side  of  the  neck,  forming  two  longitudinal  lines ;  mouth  round, 
armed  with  many  t^ieth.     The  Sea  Lamprey,  P.  niarinus  (Fig.  348), 
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belongs  to  the  Mediterranean ;  it  is  also  found  in  the  German  Ocean, 
and  the  hiend  who  supplies  this  note  has  caught  it  with  cockle  bait 
in  the  South  Esk,  Forfarshire.  In  the  spring  it  ascends  the  rivets, 
where  it  is  sometimes  caught  in  abundance.  Full-grown  it  b  about 
three  feet  long,  marbled  brown  upon  yellow ;  the  dorsal  fins  are  sepa- 
rated by  long  intervals ;  its  mouth  is  circular  and  sorrounded  by  a 
fieshy  hp,  fnnuBhed  with  cirri,  having  a  cartilaginous  plate  for  snp- 
port ;  it  is  provided  on  its  internal  sur&ce  with  many  circnlar  rows  of 
strong  teeth,  some  single,  the  others  double. 

The  Lamprey  feeds  on  worms,  molluscs,  and  small  fishes ;  its  mouth 
is  a  powerful  sucker,  by  the  aid  oi  which  it  attaches  itself  to  fishes 
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often  of  great  size,  and  sucks  them  like  a  leech.  It  is  taken  Vr  bi 
and  line,  and  speared  by  a  sort  of  barbed  harpoon,  like  the  tride&l 
the  mythological  Neptnne,  which  is  throvm,  javelin  fiishion,  at 
animal  when  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  water ;  the  flesh  is  hi  \ 
delicate.  In  the  twelfth  century  one  of  onr  kings,  Henry  I.,  sorfe 
himself  at  Elbenf  by  partaking  too  largely  of  the  Lamprey.  ' 
river-lamprey  resembles  the  above  in  its  general  oonformatiQii, 
is  much  smaller,  and  differs  in  the  armature  of  the  month,  having  < 
a  single  circular  row  of  teeth.  It  is  bla(^h  above,  silvery  bene 
and  is  common  in  the  markets  of  London  and  Paris,  being  (nqjOBi 
taken  in  the  Seine.  A  smaller  species,  about  ten  inches  in  fai 
never  leaves  the  fresh  waters.  It  resembles  the  last  species  in  col 
but  its  two  dorsal  fins  are  continuous ;  it  is  found  in  moafc  Bnoj 
jivers  and  brooks.  In  some  of  the  English  riven  they  ara  frvqii 
taken  in  the  eel-pots,  weighing  two  and  three  pounda  They  tun 
stony  bottoms,  where  they  find  small  animals  on  which  they -fteL 
its  larva  state  it  was  long  considered  to  be  a  distinct  spedes  cf 
mocoetes;  it  is  now,  however,  ascertained  that  it  only  «<^inn 
perfect  form  at  the  end  of  its  second  or  third  year. 

II.  Selachia. 

The  Selachians  include  a  great  number  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  i 
ing  much  in  form,  including  the  rays,  dog-fish,  skate,  tor];edo,  ham 
fish,  sharks,  and  saw-fish ;  they  have  pectoral  and  ventral  fins. 
each  side  of  the  neck,  on  the  lower  surSice,  are  five  gill-openinj 
form  of  a  slit  to  each  gill.  Many  of  the  sjHJcies  have  two  Uoiip- 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  head.  The  order  is  divided  into  Jtaiadae 
Squalithc. 

RAIADA2. 

Of  the  Eaiad.e  there  are  several  genera,  and  many  spocic^. 
Cephaloptera  the  head  is  truncated,  with  large,  lateral  eyes. 
Myliohates  it  is  projecting,  the  pectoral  fins  extending  like  w 
In  Trygon  it  is  enclosed  by  the  i)cctoral8.  In  the  Sbite  (llaia 
body  is  rhomboidal,  tail  without  spine,  but  two  small  dorsals  nea: 
top.  In  the  Torpedo  the  body  is  nearly  round,  the  tail  short 
fleshy,  with  two  dorsals  and  a  cau(hil  fin. 

.The  White  Eay,  Rata  hcdis  (Fig.  349),  reminds  us  of  the  loz 
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Hfaspe,  the  pomt  of  tbe  mnzzle  forming  the  lower  angle,  the  longest  tkj 
of  each  pectoral  forming  the  lateral  angles,  while  the  snmmit  of  (he 
tail  forms  the  last  angle ;  the  whole  snr&ce  seems  flat,  but  a  swelling  is 
distinguishablo  towards  the  head,  on  the  npper  surface,  which  bears, 
as  it  were,  the  contour  of  the  body,  properly  bo  called,  namely,  the 
three  cavities  of  tbe  head,  the  throat,  and  the  belly,  which  occupy  the 
centre  of  the  lozenge,  beyond  which  the  pectoral  fins  eitend.     These 
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fins,  thongh  covered  with  a  thick  skin,  permit  the  cartilaginons  rays, 
with  their  articulationB,  to  be  very  distinctly  seen. 

The  head  of  the  white  ray,  which  terminates  in  a  mnzzle  slightly 
pointed,  is  attached  behind  to  the  cavity  of  the  breast.  The  mouth, 
placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  head  and  for  from  the  extremity  of  the 
muzzle,  is  elongated ;  its  edges  are  cartilaginous,  and  furnished  with 
many  rows  of  booked  and  pointed  teeth ;  the  nostrils  are  placed  in 
front  of  the  mouth.  Tbe  eyes,  which  open  in  the  upper  part  of  tbe 
head,  are  half  projecting,  and  protected  in  part  by  a  continuation  of 
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da  soft,  elastic,  voA.  ratnetile  ^skm  which  oawem  i 
diatelf  behind  the  eyes  are  two  blow-holeB,  which  c 
the  interior  of  the  month.  The  aninul  is  Me  to  open  aal 
tfaeee  holes  at  pleftsnre,  bj  means  of  an  extennUe  numhraai^  i 
acts  as  a  sort  of  valre.  Throogh  them  holes  it  ejects  the  mxpenlbm 
water  beyond  what  is  neoessaiy  for  respiration.  In  iia  geiMnl  a 
the  animal  is  adij  grey  on  its  upper  snrfiioe ;  whit^  witii  m 
Uack  spots,  below. 

Its  tail  is  long,  fleiible,  and  slender,  acting  at  once  as  a  mdda 
a  weapon  of  c^ence  or  defence.  When  lying  in  ambiufa,  nmxtf  h 
in  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  it  has  no  desire  to  diasg 


position,  a  rapid  and  suilden  stroke  of  this  formidable  weapon,  ar 
with  hooked  bones  on  its  npper  snrface,  arrests  its  victim  by  wooat 
or  killing  it,  without  disturbing  the  mud  or  ncnweed  by  which  j 
covered.  This  species  eomctimos  attsina  a  very  considerable  size, 
their  flesh  is  firm  and  nonnBhing ;  but  the  larger  B])ocimeiia  m 
approach  inhabited  shoroB,  even  when  the  femnlc  denires  to  lav 
eggs.     These  eggs  have  a  very  singular  shape,  diRcring  from  all 
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every  other  fish,  and  particnlarl;  &oin  those  of  all  other  ( 
fishes.  They  ore  quadrangular,  a  little  flat,  each  of  the  four  comers 
terminating  in  a  small  cylindrical  beak — a  kind  of  pocket  formed  of  a 
strong  and  transparent  memhrane. 

The  Lump-fish,  R.  clavaia  (Fig.  350),  so  called  in  consequence  of  its 
armature,  inhabits  every  European  sea ;  sometimes  it  attains  the  length 
of  twelve  feet,  and,  being  excellent  eating,  is  much  sought  after  by 
fishermen.  It  is  frequently  seen  with  the  skate  in  European  markets. 
A  ray  of  great  curving  spines  occupies  the  back  and  extends  to  the 
end  of  the  tail;  two  similar  spines  are  above,  and  two  below  the 
point  of  the  muzzle.  Two  others  are  placed  before,  and  three  behind 
the  eyes.  Each  side  of  the  tail  is  furnished  with  a  row  of  shorter 
spines ;  the  whole  surface,  in  short,  bristles  with  larger  or  smaller 
justifying    the    name   of    buckler-fiah ;     for   these    are   not 
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i;iven  by  way  of  ornament,  but  defence.  The  colour  of  the  upper 
surface  ia  generally  brown,  with  whitish  spots.  The  tail,  which 
exceeds  the  body  in  length,  presents  towards  the  end  two  small 
ilorsals,  terminating  in  a  caudal  fin. 

Ray-fish  of  all  kinds  are  inhabitants  of  the  deep  sea,  but  they 
change  according  to  the  seasons.  While  stormy  weather  prevails, 
they  hide  themselves  in  the  depth  of  the  ocean,  where  they  lie  in 
ambush,  creeping  along  the  bottom.  But  th-  y  do  not  always  live  at 
the  bottom.  They  rise  occasionally  to  the  surface  far  from  the  shore, 
eagerly  chasing  other  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  lashing  tbe  water  with 
their  formidable  tails  and  fins,  springing  out  of  tbe  water,  and  making 
it  foam  again  under  their  gambols. 
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When  puiBuing  their  prey  the  rays  employ  their  great  pedoali^ 
which  resemble  wings,  and  are  aided  by  a  very  delicate  and  laoiJk 
tail ;  they  beat  the  waters  in  order  to  £eJ1  unexpectedly  upon  iUk 
prey,  as  the  eagle  swoops  down  upon  its  victim.  It  may  thus  be  eiU 
the  king  of  fishes,  as  the  eagle  is  the  king  of  birds. 

The  Cramp-fish,  Torpedo  marmorata  (Fig.  351),  has  rcmnidniHi 
analogy  with  the  Baia.  Its  flattened  body  forms  a  roundish  disk,  b^oii 
which  its  rays  form  large  pectoral  fins ;  but  the  humeral  girdle  iriddi 
carries  them,  carries  also,  in  a  great  hollow,  a  most  singular  orguie 
apparatus,  which  possesses  the  property  of  producing  violent  elediial 
commotions.  This  apparatus  is  placed  in  the  interval  between  ik 
end  of  the  muzzle  and  the  extremity  of  the  fin,  and  completei  ib 
rounded  disk  of  the  body.  The  mouth  is  small,  the  slit  crosswise ;  Ai 
jaws  bare ;  the  teeth  in  squares  of  five.  The  eyes  are  small ;  Idai 
them  are  two  star-like  spout-holes.  On  the  lower  sur&ce  of  the  ItMt 
are  two  rows  of  small  transverse  slits,  openings  of  the  gill  pondM^ 
like  those  of  the  rays.  The  tail  is  thick,  short,  and  conical,  canjivg 
part  of  the  ventral,  and  terminating  in  a  sort  of  caudal  fin.  On  fli 
back  are  two  small,  soft,  and  adipose  fins.  The  skin  is  smooth;  it 
colour  varies  with  the  species ;  generally  it  is  reddish-farown,  lA  \ 
eye-like  spots  of  a  deep  blue 'in  the  centre ;  sometimes  azure,  and  sb^ 
rounded  by  a  great  brownish  circle ;  the  spots  being  five  or  six.  Hioe  | 
curious  fishes  are  found  in  the  Channel  and  on  the  shores  of  tk 
Mediterranean. 

The  electrical  efiects  produced  on  the  fisherman  who  seizes  thou 
were  noted  from  early  times ;  but  Bedi,  the  Italian  naturalist  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  the  first  who  studied  them  scientificaDr. 
Having  caught  and  landed  one  of  them  with  every  precaution,** I 
had  scarcely  totiched  and  pressed  it  with  my  hand,"  says  the  Italiu 
naturalist,  ''  than  I  experienced  a  tingling  sensation,  which  extend 
to  my  arms  and  shoulders,  wliich  was  followed  by  a  disagxeeaUe 
trembling,  with  a  painful  and  acute  sensation  in  the  elbow  joiot, 
which  made  me  withdraw  my  arm  immediately." 

E^aumur  also  made  some  observations  upon  the  Torpeda  *Tbe 
benumbing  .influence,"  he  says,  "  is  very  difierent  from  any  mi»naf 
sensation.  All  over  the  arm  there  is  a  commotion  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  describe,  but  which,  so  far  as  comparison  can  be  made,  re- 
sembles the  sensation  produced  by  striking  the  tender  part  of  the 
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elbow  against  a  hard  substance."  Sedi  remarks,  besides,  tbat  the  pain 
and  trembling  sensation  resulting  from  the  touch  diminishes  as  the 
death  of  the  Torpedo  approaches,  and  that  it  ceases  altogether  when 
the  animal  dies. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  fishermen  affirmed  that  the  sensa- 
tion was  even  commimicated  througli  the  line  by  which  it  was  caught, 
and  even  by  the  water.  Kedi  does  not  deny  this  phenomenon,  neither 
does  he  confirm  it.  lie  states  that  the  action  of  the  animal  is  never 
more  energetic  than  when  it  is  strongly  pressed  by  the  hand,  and 
makes  violent  efforts  to  escape.  Neither  Eedi  nor  Keaumur,  however, 
could  explain  the  cause  of  the  strange  phenomenon.  It  was  reserved 
for  Dr.  Walsh,  a  fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  London,  to  demon- 
strate the  fact  that  the  power  was  electrical  in  its  nature.  This  he 
did  by  numerous  experiments,  which  he  made  in  the  Isle  of  Ke.  The 
following  are  some  of  his  experiments. 

He  placeil  a  living  torpedo  upon  a  clean  wet  towel ;  from  a  plate  he 
suspended  two  pieces  of  brass  wire  by  means  of  silken  cord,  which 
served  to  isolate  them.  Round  the  torpedo  were  eight  persons,  stand- 
ing on  isolating  substances.  One  end  of  the  brass  wire  was  sup- 
ported by  the  wet  towel,  the  other  end  being  placed  in  a  basin  full  of 
water.  The  first  person  had  a  finger  of  one  hand  in  this  basin,  and  a 
finger  of  the  other  in  a  second  basin,  also  full  of  water.  The  second 
person  placed  a  finger  of  one  hand  in  this  second  basin,  and  a  finger 
of  the  other  hand  in  a  third  basin.  The  third  person  did  the  same, 
and  so  on,  until  a  complete  chain  was  astablislied  between  the  eight 
persons  and  nine  basins.  Into  the  ninth  basin  the  end  of  the  second 
brass  wire  was  plunged,  while  Dr.  Walsh  applied  the  other  end  to  the 
back  of  the  torpedo,  thus  establishing  a  complete  conducting  circle. 
At  the  moment  when  the  experimenter  touched  the  torpedo,  the  eight 
actors  in  the  experiment  felt  a  sudden  shock,  similar  in  all  respects  to 
that  communicated  by  the  shock  of  a  Leyden  jur,  only  less  intense. 

When  the  torpedo  was  placed  on  an  isolated  supporter,  it  com- 
municated to  many  persons  rimilarly  placed  from  forty  to  fifty  shocks 
in  a  minute  and  a  half.  Each  effort  made  by  the  animal,  in  order  to 
give  them,  was  accompanied  by  the  depression  of  its  eyes,  which  were 
slightly  projecting  in  their  natural  state,  and  seemed  to  be  drawn  within 
their  orbits,  while  the  other  parts  of  the  lody  remained  immovable. 

If  only  one  of  the  two  organs  of  the  tor|)edo  is  touched  it  happens 
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that,  in  place  of  a  strong  and  sudden  shock,  only  a  slight  senaatioiiii 
experienced — a  numbness,  or  start,  rather  than  a  shock.  The  mm 
result  followed  with  every  experiment  tried.  The  animal  was  tni 
with  a  non-conducting  r.xi,  and  no  shock  followed  ;  glass,  or  a  nl 
covered  with  wax,  produced  no  effect;  touched  with  a  metallic  im,i 
violent  shock  followed.  Melloni,  Matteucci,  Becquerel,  and  Brasdiri 
have  all  made  the  same  experiments  with  the  same  results — Matiffuri 
having  ascertained  that  the  shock  produced  bj  the  torpedo  is  eoa- 
parable  to  that  given  by  a  voltaic  pile  of  a  hundred  to  a  hundzed  ad 
fifty  pairs  of  plates. 

The  organ  which  produces  this  curious  result  is  formed  like  a  Itatf* 
moon;  it  is  double,  and  placed  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  oftk 
respiratory  organs.  It  consists  of  a  multitude  of  small  prisms  arrangei 
parallel  the  one  to  the  other  and  perpendicularly  to  the  sorfue; 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty-two  of  these  prisms  have  been  counted  ii 
one  of  tlie  two  organs  of  a  torpedo,  three  feet  in  length.  Withoat 
entering  into  the  anatomical  descriptions  which  have  been  given  fcy 
Stannius,  Max  Schultze,  Brcschet,  and  others,  we  may  mention  hoe 
that  all  the  small  parallelopipedes,  which  enter  into  their  structure,  aie 
separated  one  from  the  other  by  walls  of  cellular  tissue,  in  which  an 
distributed  the  vessels  and  nerves.  The  nervous  thread?  which  each 
apparatus  rocrivtjs  aro  divided  into  four  principal  trunks.  Aot^rding 
to  modern  autliors,  the  electricity  is  elaborated  in  the  brain  under  ihe 
intiuence  of  the  will.  It  is  afterwards  transfeiTed  by  means  of  the 
nervous  threads  into  tlio  principal  organ,  where  it  serves  the  purple 
of  charging  tlie  uuniLTous  little  voltaic  piles  which  constitute  the  orgiin 
o(  commotion. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  necessiiry  to  receive  our  comparisons  of  the 
Apparatus  of  the  torpedo  with  the  voltaic  pile  of  our  laboratories  witL 
caution.  The  apparatus  resembles  a  good  conducting  body,  whici 
is  capable  of  being  strongly  electrified ;  it  is  sutficient  to  touch  oce 
of  the  surfaces  in  order  to'  receive  the  shock.  But  if  the  little  prisms 
(Composing  it  were  charged  hke  our  voltaic  piles,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  touch  both  their  surfac(»s  in  order  to  receive  the  shock.  No  perftri 
analogy  can  therefore  exist  between  this  natural  a])paratus  and  the 
scientific  instrument  named  after  Volta. 

It  is  possible  by  the  aid  of  heat  to  restore  the  extinct  or  suspendei 
electrical  functions  of  the  torpedo.     Betained  in  a  tank  of  sea-water 
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a  yard  in  height  by  a  thii-d  of  that  in  diameter,  and  at  22°  Ceati- 
grade  in  tempfrattire,  a  torpedo  preserved  ita  facnltiea  during  fire 
or  Bis  hours ;  another,  which  reoiained  during  ten  hours  in  a  vety 
Email  quantity  of  sea-water  at  a  temperatnre  of  1U°  to  1 1'  Cent., 
and  which  sDcmei  dead,  revived  a  litth  when  placed  in  water 
at  20°  Cent.,  and  gave  shocks  during  an  hour.  If  held  firmly 
by  the  tail,  and  pressed  both  above  and  below  by  a  platinum  rod 
to  gather  the  true  electricity,  the  animal  contracts  itself  violently ; 
but  its  movements  are  not  always  accompanied  by  electrical  dia- 
charges,  which  demonstrate  that  the  jeti  of  electrical  matter  are  not 
the  result  simply  of  the  muscular  contractions,  bnt  that  they  are 
Bobject  to  tlie  will  of  the  animal,  and  evidently  given  for  resisting  its 
enemies,  and  benumbing  its  prey.  How  wouderful  and  varied  are 
the  resources  which  Nature  grants  to  her  creatures  in  order  to  secure 
their  existence ! 


Tbis  (amily  approaches  more  to  the  Itaias  than  any  other  fish ;  but 
nil  the  species  have  a  lengthened  body,  merging  into  a  thick  tail, 
]jectorals  moderate  in  size,  gill-openings  on  the  sides  of  the  neck, 
and  not  beneath  the  body,  as  in  the  Itaia ;  eyes  laterul ;  and  the  rough- 
ness of  their  skin  ia  a  protection  from  their  enemies.  The  family 
tompreheiid'^  the  Sharls,  Dog fi-Jlies,  H'unmerheu'h,  and  Sawfish. 


The  sharks  are  said  to  attain  the  length  of  twenty  and  even  thirty 
feet ;  but  its  size  ia  not  ita  worst  attribute.  It  has  received,  besides, 
strength  and  terrible  aims.     Ferocious,  voracious,  impetnons,  and  in- 
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sxtiable,  spreid  over  almost  every  olimate,  an  inbabltant  of  every 
and  recently  not  seldom  seen  on  our  own  shores,  the  shark  n] 
pursues  every  fish,  which  fly  at  its  approach ;  and  threatens  will 
wide  gullet  the  unfortunate  victims  of  shipwreck,  ahntting  them 
from  all  hope  of  safety. 

The  body  of  the  shark  is  long,  and  its  skin  is  studJed  with  8 
tubercles:  this  skin  becomes  so  hard,  and  takes  so  high  a  pc 
that  it  is  employed  for  various  ornamental  purposes.  This  rem 
power  protects  the  shark  from  the  bites  of  every  inhabitant  of  tbe 
if  there  be  any  daring  enough  to  approach  it  with  that  view. 

The  back  and  sides  of  the  Shark,  Gar  char  ius  vulgaris  (Fig.  3 
are  of  an  ashy  brown ;  beneath  it  is  faded  white.  The  bead  is 
and  terminates  in  a  muzzle  slightly  rounded.  Its  terrible  mouth 
the  form  of  a  semicircle,  and  of  enormous  size ;  the  contour  of 
upper  jaw  of  a  shark  often  yards  length  being  about  two  yards  wide, 
its  throat  being  of  a  proportionate  diameter  to  this  monstrous  opei 
When  tbe  throat  of  the  animal  is  open  we  see  beyond  the  lips,  n 
are  straight  and  of  tbe  consistence  of  leather,  certain  plates  of  i 
which  are  triangular,  dentate,  and  white  as  ivory.  If  the  shark  i 
adult  it  hiis  in  the  upper  as  in  the  lower  jaw  six  rows  of  t 
murdordu-*  anus,  an  arsenal  ready  to  tear  anl  reiul  its  victim.  T 
teeth  take  diHeivnt  motions  according'  to  the  will  of  the  auimal. 
obedient  to  tlie  muscles  ronnd  th^ir  b.ise,  by  means  of  which  it 
erect  or  retract  its  various  rows  of  tet^tii;  it  can  even  erect  a  poi 
of  any  row,  while  Ibe  others  rem:iiii  at  rest  in  tlieir  IkhI.  Thus 
lar-seeini:  tvrant  of  the  ocean  knows  how  to  m-'asure  the  number 
jHDwer  ot*  the  arms  nccossary  to  destroy  its  prry  :  for  the  di'stniotii 
tiie  \veiik  ami  delenccless  one  row  of  teetli  sulIici'S ;  for  the  mure 
midahh^  adversary  it  has  a  whole  arsenal  at  command. 

The  eyes  of  the  shark  are  small,  and  nearly  round ;  the  iris 
deep  green,  the  eyeball,  shaped  in  a  transversal  slit,  is  bluLjh 
scent  is  very  subtle  ;  its  tins  are  strong  and  rough. 

The  pectoral  fins  are  triangular,  and  much  larger  tliau  the  otl 
extending  on  each  side,  and  giving  powerful  aid  in  swinimiug. 
caudal  tin  is  divided  into  two  very  unequal  lol)ea,  the  upper  t-xtem 
in  a  sloping  dinciion  to  twice  the  length  of  the  otlier.     This  la 
|K)ssessed  of  immense  pow(?r,  and  is  capible  of  breaking  the  limb 
robust  man  by  a  single  stroke. 
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During  the  hot  season  the  male  and  female  seek  each  other ;  they 
appmach  the  coast  roving  in  company,  forgetting  their  ferocity  for  the 
time.  The  eggs  are  hatched  at  several  periods  in  the  ovary,  from 
which  the  little  ones  issue  two  or  three  at  a  time. 

The  shark,  as  soon  as  born,  becomes  the  scourge  of  the  sea.  He 
seizes  all  that  come  near  him.  He  eats  the  cuttle-fish,  molluscs,  and 
fishes ;  among  others,  flounders  and  cod-fish.  But  the  prey  which  has 
the  greatest  charm  for  him  is  man ;  the  shark  loves  him  dearly,  but 
it  is  with  the  affection  of  the  gourmand.  It  even  manifests,  according 
to  some  authors,  a  preference  for  certain  races.  If  we  may  believe 
some  travellers,  when  several  varieties  of  human  food  comes  in  its  way, 
the  shark  prefers  the  European  lo  the  Asiatic,  and  both  to  the  negro. 
Still,  whatever  may  be  the  colour,  he  seeks  eagerly  for  human  flesh, 
and  haunts  the  neighbourhood  where  it  hopes  to  find  the  precious 
morsel.  He  follows  the  ship  in  which  his  instinct  tells  him  it  is  to 
be  found,  and  makes  extraordinary  efforts  to  reach  it.  He  has  been 
known  to  leap  into  a  boat  in  order  to  seize  the  frightened  fishermen ; 
he  throws  himself  upon  the  ship,  cleaving  the  waves  at  full  speed,  to 
snap  up  some  unhappy  sailor  who  has  shown  himself  beyond  the 
bulwarks.  He  follows  the  course  of  the  slaver,  watching  for  the 
horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  ready  to  engulf  the  negroes'  corpses  as 
they  are  thrown  into  the  sea.  Commerson  relates  a  significant  feet 
bearing  on  the  subject.  The  corpse  of  a  negro  had  been  suspended 
from  a  yard-arm  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  shark  was 
seen  to  make  many  efforts  to  reach  the  body,  and  it  finally  succeeded 
in  seizing  it,  member  by  member,  undisturbed  by  the  cries  of  the 
horror-stricken  crew  assembled  on  deck  to  witness  the  strange  spec- 
tacle. In  order  that  an  animal  so  large  and  heavy  should  be  able  to 
throw  itself  to  this  height,  the  muscles  of  the  tail  and  posterior  parts 
of  the  body  must  have  an  astonishing  power. 

The  mouth  of  the  shark  being  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  head, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  turn  itself  round  in  the  water  before  it  can 
seize  the  object  which  is  placed  above  him.  He  meets  with  men  bold 
enough  to  profit  by  this  conformation,  and  chase  this  formidable  and 
ferocious  creature.  On  the  African  coast  the  negroes  attack  the  shark 
in  his  own  element,  swimming  towards  him,  and  seizing  the  moment 
when  he  turns  himself  to  rip  up  his  belly  with  a  sharp  knife.  This 
act  of  courage  and  audacity  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  be  shark-fishing. 
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The  fishing  operation  is  conducted  as  follows : — Choosing  a  dark  ni^ 
a  hook  is  prepared  by  burying  it  in  a  piece  of  lard,  and  attaching  it 
to  a  long  and  solid  wire  chain ;  the  sLirk  looks  askance  at  this  piff. 
feels  it,  then  leaves  it ;  he  is  tempted  by  withdrawing  the  bait,  irin 
he  follows,  and  swallows  it  gluttonously.  He  now  tries  to  sink  imfeD 
the  water,  but,  checked  by  the  chain,  he  struggles  and  fights.  Bj-iad- 
by  he  gets  exhausted,  and  the  chain  ia  drawn  np  in  snch  a  manners 
to  raise  the  head  out  of  the  water.  Another  cord  is  now  thnnm  oat 
with  a  running  knot  or  loop,  in  which  the  body  of  the  shark  is  en^ 
about  the  origin  of  the  tail.  Thus  bound,  the  captured  shark  is  mat 
hoisted  on  deck,  as  represented  in  Pl.  XXV.  On  the  qnarter-dedc  rf 
the  ship  he  is  put  to  death,  not  without  great  precaution,  howerer,  fir 
he  is  still  a  formidable  foe,  from  his  terrible  bites  and  from  the  dl 
dangerous  blows  of  his  tail.  Moreover,  he  dies  hard,  and  long  rarfi 
the  most  formidable  wounds. 

Captain  Basil  Hall  gives  a  spirited  sketch  of  the  appeanmee  aai 
capture  of  one  of  those  dreaded  fishes ;  a  capture  in  which  the  whole 
ship*s  company,  captain,  officers,  young  gentlemen  inclnsiTe,  shout  in 
triumphant  exultation  as  the  body  of  the  shark  flounders  in  impoteot 
rage  on  poop  or  forecastle. 

"The  sharp-curveil  dorsal  fin  of  a  huge  shark  was  seen  riiiiig 
about  six  inches  above  tlie  wator,  and  cutting  the  glazed  sarftoe  of 
the  sea  by  as  tine  a  lino  as  if  a  sickle  had  b<i»n  drawn  along  it. 
*  Messenger,  run  to  the  cook  for  a  piece  of  pork,'  cried  the  captain. 
taking  the  command  witli  as  much  glee  as  if  an  enemy's  cruiser  had 
been  in  sight.  *  AVhere's  your  hook,  quartermaster  ?'  *  Here,  sir, 
here,'  cried  the  fellow,  feeling  the  point,  and  declaring  it  was  as  8haq> 
as  any  lady's  needle,  and  in  the  next  instant  piercing  with  it  a  huge 
junk  of  pork  weighing  four  or  five  pounds.  The  hook,  which  is  as 
large  as  one's  little  finger,  has  a  curvature?  about  as  large  as  a  man's 
hand  when  half  closed,  and  is  six  or  eight  inches  in  length,  while  a 
formidable  line,  furnished  with  three  or  four  feut  of  chain  attachai 
to  the  end  of  the  mizen  topsail  halyard,  is  now  ca.st  into  the  ship'^ 
wake. 

"  Sometimes  the  very  instant  the  bait  is  cast  over  the  stem  the 
shark  flies  at  it  with  such  eagerness  that  he  actually  springs  partiallv 
out  of  the  water.  This,  however,  is  nire.  On  these  occasions  he 
gorges  the  bait,  the  hook,  and  a  foot  or  two  of  the  chain,  without  any 
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mastication,  and  darts  oflf  with  the  treacherous  prize  with  such  pro- 
digious velocity  that  it  makes  the  rope  crack  again  as  soon  as  the 
coil  is  drawn  out.  Much  dexterity  is  retjuired  in  the  hand  which 
holds  the  line  at  this  moment.  A  bungler  is  apt  to  he  too  precipitate, 
and  jerk  away  the  hook  before  it  has  got  far  enough  into  the  shark's 
maw.  The  secret  of  the  sport  is  to  let  the  monster  gulp  down  the 
whole  bait,  and  then  to  give  the  line  a  violent  pull,  by  which  the 
barbed  point  buries  itself  in  the  coat  of  the  stomach.  When  the  hook 
is  first  fixed,  it  spins  out  like  the  log  line  of  a  ship  going  twelve 
knots. 

"  The  suddenness  of  the  jerk  with  which  the  poor  devil  is  brought 
up  often  turns  him  quite  over.  No  sailor,  however,  thinks  of  hauUng 
a  shark  on  board  merely  by  the  rope  fastened  to  the  hook.  To  pre- 
vent tlie  line  breaking,  the  hook  snapping,  or  the  jaw  being  torn 
away,  a  running  bowline  is  adopted.  This  noose  is  slipped  down  the 
rope  and  passed  over  the  monster's  head,  and  is  made  to  join  at  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  tail  with  the  body ;  and  now  the  first  part  of 
the  fun  is  held  to  be  completed.  The  vanquished  enemy  is  easily 
drawn  up  over  the  taflfrail,  and  flung  on  deck,  to  the  dehght  of  the 
crew." 

The  flesh  of  the  shark  is  leathery,  of  bad  taste,  and  difficult  to 
digest.  Nevertheless,  the  negroes  of  Guinea  feed  upon  it,  but  not 
until  it  has  been  made  tender  and  eatable  by  long  preservation.  In 
many  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  small  sharks  are  taken  from 
their  mother  s  belly  and  eaten.  The  under  part  of  adult  sharks  is 
also  eaten  by  the  fishermen  after  the  bad  parts  have  been  removed. 
In  Norway  and  Iceland  this  part  of  the  animal  is  dried  in  the  air 
during  the  most  part  of  the  twelve  months.  The  Icelanders  also  use 
the  fat  of  the  animal ;  the  liver  of  one  of  them,  according  to  Pontop- 
pidan,  will  furnish  a  great  quantity  of  oil. 

We  have  thus,  with  the  care  it  deserves,  painted  the  portrait  of  the 
shark.  The  original  is  by  no  means  beautiful ;  but,  frightful  as  it 
may  be,  our  description  would  be  incomplete  if  we  did  not  add  that 
divine  honours  have  been  granted  to  this  monster  of  the  waters.  Man 
worships  force ;  he  knows  the  hand  which  crushes,  the  teeth  which 
rend.  He  respects  the  master  or  the  king  who  strikes,  and  he 
venerates  the  shark.  The  inhabitants  of  several  parts  of  the  African 
coast  worship  the  shark ;  they  call  it  their  joujou,  and  consider  its 
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stomaoh  the  road  to  heaven.  Three  or  finir  toneB  in  the  year  ttf 
celebrate  the  featiTsl  of  the  sharlc,  which  is  done  in  this  wim. 

The;  all  more  in  their  boata  to  the  middle  t^  the  riTor,  when  thf 
iBToke,  with  tiie  strangest  ceremonies,  the  protection  of  the  p&k 
Bhark.  They  offer  to  him  poultry  and  goats,  in  order  to  mtitlf  ta 
saored  appetite.  Bnt  this  is  nothing ;  an  in&nt  is  every  year  aot 
ficed  to  the  monster,  which  has  been  reared  for  the  pnrpoee  ttan  Hi 
birth ;  it  is  feted  and  nonrished  for  the  sacrifice  &oia  its  birA  to 
the  age  of  ten.  On  the  day  t^  the  ISte  it  is  bonnd  to  a  poat  en  > 
Bandy  point  at  low  water ;  as  the  tide  rises,  the  child  may  titter  erki  rf 
horror,  but  it  is  abandoned  to  the  waves,  and  the  sharlcB  arriviL  Tk 
mother  is  not  far  off ;  perhaps  she  weeps,  but  she  dries  her  tean  and 
thinly  that  her  child  has  entered  heaven  through  this  horrible  gate. 

The  Dog-fish,  Acanthias  vulgaris  (Fig.  353),  which   BometinM 
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attains  the  length  of  between  three  and  fonr  feet,  is  exceedingly 
voracious.  It  feetls  upon  other  fish,  of  whifli  it  destroys  great  qnan- 
titice;  it  does  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  linbeniii'u,  and  specialty 
bathers  in  tlie  ai>a.  It  j)btccs  ibtelf  in  ambiiKh,  like  the  Baias,  in 
order  to  nttnck  its  prey.  The  flesh  of  the  dog-fish  in  hartl,  nmells  of 
mnsk,  and  is  rarely  aitcn  ;  but  the  skin  becomes  an  uriiclc  of  com- 
merce, and  is  known  as  duiffrin,  being,  like  the  skin  of  the  shark. 
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used  for  making  epectacle-cases  and  for  other  other  onmmeatal 
purposes,  for  which  its  greeu  colour  and  high  polish  recommend  it. 
There  is  a  smaller  species  than  the  preceding,  which  haunts  rocky 
shores,  where  it  lies  in  wait  for  its  prey.  Its  spots  are  larger  and 
more  scatt«Ted,  and  its  veutral  fins  are  nearly  square.  It  feeds  on 
molluscs,  crustaceans,  and  small  fishes. 

ITie  Hammerhead,  Zygrt:na  vialleiis  (Fig.  354),  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  the  siuguiar  conformation  of  its  head,  which  is  flattened 
horizontally,  truncate  in  front,  and  the  sides  prolonged  transversely, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  the  lieiid  of  a  hammer.     The  eyes  of  this 


fish  are  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  lateral  prolongations  of  the 
head ;  they  are  grey,  projecting,  and  the  iris  is  gold-coloured.  When 
the  animal  is  irritated,  the  colours  of  the  iris  become  like  flame,  to 
the  horror  of  the  fishermen  who  behold  them. 

Beneath  the  head  and  near  to  the  junction  of  the  trunk  is  the 
mouth,  which  is  semicircular,  and  furnished  on  each  jaw  with  three 
or  four  rows  ol  large  teeth,  pointed  and  barbed  on  two  sides. 

The  most  common  species  in  our  seas  is  long  and  slender  in  the 
body,  which  is  grey,  the  head  blackish.  It  usually  attains  the  length 
of  eleven  or  twelve  feet,  weighing  occasionally  nearly  five  hundred 
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pounds.    Its  boldness  and  yoracity>  and  o     ing  Dod,  an 

remarkable  iban  its  size.  If  the  bam  arbead  baa  not  the 
of  ibe  sbark,  it  surpasses  it  in  fury ;  few  fisbes  an  bettar 
to  sailors  in  consequence  of  its  striking  oonfoniiatioiL  Ha  rcnif 
often  brings  it  round  sbips  even  in  roadsteads,  and  near  UieeoariL 
Its  visits  impress  themselves  on  tbe  memory  of  the  aailis;  aad  bt 
loves  to  relate  bis  bairbreadtb  escape  from  tbe  meeting. 

Tbe  saw-fisb  is  distinguisbed  from  all  otber  known  fisihea  hf  fli 
formidable  arm  whicb  it  carries  in  its  bead.  Tbis  weapon  ia  a  fnh 
longation  of  tbe  muzzle,  wbich,  in  place  of  being  rounded  effor 
reduced  to  a  point,  forms  a  long,  strong,  straight,  sword-like  ienniaa- 
tion,  flat  on  botb  sides,  but  on  tbe  two  edges  it  is  fomiahed  wiUi 
numerous  strong  teetb  of  considerable  length,  which  are  pralongatioBS 
of  the  hard,  bony  substance  whicb  forms  tbe  muzzle — fnmmmg^  it 
short,  a  sword-blade  deeply  toothed  on  each  edge. 

Thus  armed,  the  saw,  or  sword-fish,  as  it  is  somettmea  oaDed,  flie 
length  of  which  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet,  fearleady  attaeka  tbft 
most  formidable  inbabitantss  of  the  sea.  With  its  threatening  wmy, 
sometimes  two  yards  in  length,  it  dares  to  measure  its  atvengUi  witk 
the  whale.  All  fishermen  who  visit  the  northern  seas  aasert  that  tbe 
meeting  of  these  ocean  potentates  is  always  followed  by  a  ccwibat  of 
the  most  singular  kind,  in  wliich  the  activity  of  the  sword-fish  is  a 
match  for  the  formidable  strength  of  the  whale.  Occasionally  it 
(lashes  itself  with  such  force  against  the  sides  of  a  ship,  that  its  sword 
is  broken  in  the  timber.  In  the  British  Museum  tbe  blade  of  a 
sword-fish  may  be  seen  which  was  thus  implanted  in  tbe  timber  of 
a  ship. 

IIL  Sturiona. 

In  the  second  division  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  or  sturgeons,  tbe  gilk 
are  free,  as  in  the  ordinary  fishes.  In  the  sturgeon  the  gill-openings 
are  a  single,  very  wide  orifice,  with  an  operculum,  but  without  radi- 
ating membrane.  They  are  fishes  of  great  size,  living  in  the  sea,  but 
ascending  the  larger  rivers  in  the  spawning  season.  Our  space  only 
permits  us  to  notice  the  Chimo^ra  and  Sturgeon. 

The  naturalists  Clusius  and  Aldrovandus  compared  tbe  fish,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Chimasra  ardica^  to  tbe  chimaera,  a  monster  of 


1 
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mythological  antiquity,  which  is  repreaented  with  the  hody  of  a  goaf, 
the  head  of  a  tiou,  the  tail  of  a  dragon,  and  a  gaping  throat  which 
vomittd  flames.  The  strange  form  of  this  fish,  the  manner  in  which  it 
moves,  the  different  parts  of  its  muzzle,  its  mode  of  showing  its  teeth, 
its  ape-like  contortions  and  grimaces,  its  long  tail,  which  acts  with 
such  rapidity, — reniindipg  one  not  a  little  of  a  reptile, — are  well  calcu- 
lated to  strike  the  imagination.  At  a  later  period  mediteval  naturalists 
were  contented  to  see  in  it  a  fish  with  a  lion's  head,  and  as  the  liou 
was  then  regarded  as  the  king  of  animals,  so  the  chinuera  became  the 
Herring  king. 

The  king  of  thfl  herrings  (Fig.  355)  is  from  five  to  six  feet  in  length, 


of  a  general  silvery  coloor,  spotted  with  brown.  It  inhabits  the  North 
Sea,  living  on  moltiisca  and  crustaceans ;  occasionally,  as  if  to  justify  the 
title  which  has  becu  given  it,  levying  heavy  contributions  upon  the 
herrings.  Another  species,  C.  antarclica,  is  found  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  which  greatly  resembles,  in  its  conformation  and  habits, 
the  northern  species.  In  both  the  end  of  the  muzzle  terminates  in  a 
{'artilaginons  appendage,  which  projects  forward,  carving  afterwards 
over  the  mouth.     This  extension  assimilates  to  a  crest. 
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The  Btn^eons  (Aeipmier)  are  among  the  lai^eet  fiaheB  Idotri.  (h 
this  aficonnt,  as  well  as  fnna  their  exterior  confonnatitMi,  they  a]ipaiA 
the  Squatida.  Their  mnsdee,  howerer,  are  leas  finnly  ksil^  ttai 
fleeh  more  delicate,  and  their  mnscnlar  strength  conseqoently  infimtily 
smaller.  Neither  is  their  month  armed  with  bo  many  xowb  at  ieeft. 
Horeorer,  they  are  lees  Toiacions,  and  their  hahita  are  not  at  d 
feiocians. 

The  storgeons  are  sea-fishes  which  periodically  ascend  iba  laigK 
riven.  Several  species  are  known  in  Europe.  They  abonnd  in  As 
Black  Sea  and  8e&  of  Azof,  hot  they  are  chiefly  known  aa  freqnentilg 
the  Volga  and  the  Danube.  The  enormous  couemmption  of  esnm 
in  Bnsaa  leads  to  a  deadly  pursnit  of  the  common  Btnrgeon  in  all  At 
great  European  rivers,  and  tbiaspeciee  is  in  a  fair  way  of  disBj^ttring 
altogether. 

The  CoDunon  Sturgeon,  Aeipenser  aiario  (Fig.  356),  abonnds  in  tha 


Fl(  Xt.    IIk  CummoD  SlaTgHn  (Adpnutr  ttvrki). 

North  Sen  and  the  Moliterranean,  and  occoaioDally  it  appoars  in  the 
Thames,  tlio  lUiinc,  tlie  Seine,  Uie  Loire,  and  the  Gironde.  It  id 
usually  about  two  yntJa  to  Bcven  feet  long,  but  has  lx«n  known  to 
attain  the  length  of  ton  or  twelve  feet.    Its  general  colooi  is  yellow. 
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with  a  white  belly.  It  is  rendered  remarkable  by  the  nmnber  and  form 
of  the  osseous  plates  or  scales,  which  cover  the  body  like  so  many 
bucklers.  Upon  the  back  and  belly  are  no  less  than  twelve  to  fifteen 
of  these  rough  bony  plates,  relieved  by  projections,  which  are  pointed  in 
the  young,  and  soften  down  with  age.  On  each  side  is  a  row  of  thirty 
to  thirty-five  of  these  triangular  plates,  separated  from  each  other  by 
considerable  intervals.  The  head  is  broad  at  the  base,  gradually  con- 
tracting towards  the  point,  and  terminating  in  a  conical  muzzle.  The 
mouth  is  large  and  considerably  behind  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle, 
and  its  jaws,  in  place  of  teeth,  are  furnished  with  cartilages.  Between 
the  mouth  and  the  muzzle  are  four  slender  and  very  elastic  barbs,  or 
wattles,  Uke  so  many  little  worms.  It  is  pretended  that  these  wattles 
attract  small  fishes  to  the  jaws  of  the  animal,  while  it  conceals  itself 
among  the  roots  of  aquatic  plants. 

In  the  sea  the  sturgeon  feeds  on  herrings,  mackerel,  cod-fish,  and 
other  fishes  of  moderate  size.  In  the  rivers  it  attacks  the  salmon 
which  ascend  them  about  the  same  time.  Mingling  with  them,  how- 
ever, it  seems  a  giant.  It  deposits  its  eggs  in  great  quantity,  which 
are  gathered  and  made  into  caviare.  Its  flesh  is  delicate,  and  in 
countries  where  they  are  caught  in  quantities  it  is  dried  and  preserved. 
The  rivers  which  enter  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas  contain,  besides 
the  common  sturgeon,  many  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  the 
flesh  of  which  is  even  more  delicate  and  recherche  than  the  common 
sturgeon.  Among  the  ancients  this  fish  was  held  in  unusual  esteem. 
In  Rome,  in  the  time  of  the  emperors,  we  read  of  sturgeons  borne  in 
triumph  to  the  sound  of  instruments,  and  laid  upon  tables  fastidiously 
covered  and  decorated  Tisith  flowers. 

The  Great  Sturgeon,  which  sometimes  exceeds  a  thousand  pounds, 
is  only  found  in  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas. 
The  Volga,  the  Don,  and  the  Danube  produce  the  largest  species. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Russian  naturalist  Pallas  for  the  informa- 
tion we  possess  respecting  the  mode  of  taking  the  sturgeon  in  the 
Volga  and  other  Asiatic  rivers.  Stakes  are  placed  across  the  river, 
leaving  just  suJ95cient  space  between  each  pile  to  permit  the  animal 
to  pass.  Towards  the  centre  this  dike  forms  an  angle  opposed  to 
the  current,  and,  consequently,  opposed  to  the  fish  which  ascend  the 
river  towards  the  summit  of  this  angle.  At  this  point  there  is  an 
opening  which  leads  into  a  kind  of  enclosure,  consisting  of  fillets 
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towards-  the  end  of  winter,  and  of  osier-liiirdles  dnring  snmmer.  IL- 
fishermen  establish  themselves  upon  a  sort  of  scaffold  placed  omit 
opening.  Wlien  the  fish  is  engaged  in  the  reservoir,  the  mm  qoc 
the  scaiTold  drop  a  gate,  which  prevents  his  return  to  the  sea.  ft 
movable  bottom  of  the  chamber  is  now  raised^  and  the  fishes  &A 
taken,  as  represented  in  Pl.  XXVI. 

The  fishermen  are  informed  during  the  day  of  the  approach  of  de 
sturgeons  to  the  great  enclosure  by  the  movement  thej  commnmait 
to  cords  suspended  to  small  floating  substances  in  the  water.  Doiu 
the  night  the  sturgeons  enter  the  enclosure,  agitating  by  their  mow- 
ments  other  cords  arranged  round  the  hurdles.  The  agitatioa  eoD- 
municated  to  the  cord  is  sufficient  to  shut  the  gates  behind ;  they  n 
thus  imprisoned  by  the  dropping  of  the  gate,  which  in  falling  aon&ii 
a  bell  to  wake  the  watching  fisliomian  on  the  scaffold,  shonUkek 
asleep.  The  sturgeon-fisheries  of  the  Volga  are  thns  adminUy  oipB- 
ized.  Gmelin  descril)es  with  some  minuteness  the  stntgeoii4AB( 
during  the  winter,  in  the  cavenis  and  hollows  of  the  rirer-laab; 
'  Astrakhan,  in  the  catimry  of  the  Volga.  A  great  number 
men  are  [issc^mbled  there  Avith  their  boats.  The  flotilla  \ 
the  retreats  to  which  the  fishes  have  lictakcn  themselTes^  Uli 
are  skilfullv  arranged  all  round  them,  and  all  at  once  the  whole  ■!■ 
of  fishonnen  join  in  n  great  cry,  at  which  the  frightened  SAm  Il4 
from  tlicir  conccahnciit  and  throw  thcnisflves  into  the  nets  gpraaifa 
th(!m. 

The  siz(^  (►f  tlic  fish,  tlic  rionrishinj^  j>roperties  of  its  flesh,  itBhoJ&y 
and  agreeable  taste,  and  the  imiiKiisi*  quantity  of  e<rgs  prodnoed,  lliv^ 
a  wonderful  ])ower  in  exciting  the  eonuncrce  and  industry  of  the  ift* 
habitants  of  these  countries.  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  abm- 
dance  of  the  eggs  of  the  sturgeon,  it  is  stated  that  the  weight  of  tio 
ovaries  equalled  nearly  a  thiid  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  animal;  ii 
other  words,  these  ovaries  weighed  nearly  eight  hundred  pounds  in  • 
female  whose  weight  was  two  thousand  ei.uht  hundred  pounds. 

It  is  with  these  eggs  chiefly,  Imt  not  altogether,  that  caviare  is  pw- 
pareil ;  and  the  article  is  more  or  less  relished  according  to  the  state  cf 
the  eggs.  The  display  of  caviare,  as  exhibited  at  the  Universal  Expo- 
sition of  Paris  during  the  year  lS(i7,  will  remain  to  those*  who  have 
visited  it  one  of  the  most  lastinic  recolkrtions. 
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for  some  time  more  or  less  soft,  becomes  finallj  liard.  The  chief  ck- 
racteriBtic  of  the  oider  is  that  the  maxillary  is  firmly  attached  lo  tb 
ade  of  the  inteimasiUary  bone  which  forms  the  jaw,  and  the  uch  d 
the  palate  is  onited  to  the  Bkull  in  anch  a  maxmer  as  to  be  motkolaK 
The  operculum  and  rays  of  the  gills  ara  hidden  under  a  thick  ^ 
which  leaves  ext^>mally  only  a  email  branc-liial  slit.  These  U> 
have  no  true  ventral  6n,  and  have  only  vestiges  of  side  fins. 

This  order  comprcheuds  two  natural  fiimilies  characteiixed  bj  At 
armature  of  their  jaws.  They  are  the  Gymnodonta  and  the  &Iir>- 
dermala. 


(Ttlrodfo). 


In  the  family  of  Gtjmnodonfa  the  jaws  have  no  apparent  l«eth, 
but  they  are  funiishoil  vrith  a  species  of  l»eiik  in  ivory,  which  repre- 
sents them.  The  Sun-fish,  Tdrodon  (Fig.  357),  beloDg  to  the 
family. 

The  Globe-fish  tire  so  named  from  their  large  head  and  bony  salient 
jaws,  which  are  each  divided  in  front  by  a  sort  of  vertical  slit  in  two 
portions,  which  nimukte  two  teeth.  These  four  portions  of  liony^w, 
■which  project  Ijcyond  the  lips,  somewhat  resemble  the  hard  and  dentate 
jaws  of  the  tmtlo.   Their  anterior  part  is  aometiiues  prolonged,  like  the 
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mandibles  of  the  beak  of  the  parrot  They  are  perfectly  arranged  to 
crush  the  shells  of  the  molluscs,  as  well  as  the  resisting  envelope  of 
the  crustaceans  on  which  they  feed.  The  skin  of  these  fishes  bristles 
with  small  sUghtly -projecting  spines,  the  number  of  which  compensate 
for  their  brevity,  which  repel  their  enemies,  and  even  wound  the  hand 
that  would  grasp  them.  They  enjoy,  besides,  a  singular  faculty ;  they 
can  inflate  the  lower  part  of  their  body,  and  give  it  an  extension  so 
considerable  that  it  becomes  like  an  inflated  ball,  in  which  the  real 
shape  of  the  animal  is  lost.  This  result  is  obtained  by  the  introduction 
of  an  immense  quantity  of  air  into  the  stomach  when  it  wishes  to 
ascend  to  the  surface.  The  species  of  globe-fish  are  numerous.  Some 
of  them  are  common  in  the  Nile,  where  they  are  frequently  left  ashore 
during  the  annual  inundations. 

The  Globe-fish  {Orthagoriscm  mola),  in  the  upper  part  of  the  en- 
graving, is  easily  distinguished  from  the  Tdrodons  by  its  compressed 
spineless  body ;  being  very  round  in  its  vertical  contour,  it  has  been 
compared  to  a  disk,  and  more  poetically  to  the  moon — whence  its 
popular  names — to  the  great  circular  surface  of  which  the  dazzling 
silvery  white  disk  bears  some  resemblance.  But  it  is  especially  during 
the  night  that  it  justifies  the  name  given  to  it.  Then  it  shines  brightly, 
from  it  own  phosphorescent  light,  at  a  little  distance  beneath  the  sur- 
hce.  On  very  dark  nights  the  globe-fish  is  sometimes  seen  swimming 
in  the  soft  light  which  emanates  from  its  body,  the  rays  rendered 
undulating  by  the  rippling  of  the  water  which  it  traverses,  so  as  to 
resemble  the  trembling  light  of  the  moon  half-veiled  in  misty  vapours. 
When  many  of  these  fishes  rove  about  together,  mingling  their  silvery 
trains,  the  scene  suggests  the  idea  of  dancing  stars.  The  moon-fish 
is  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  sometimes  reaches  the  markets 
of  Paris.  It  is  about  thirty  inches  in  length,  and  its  weight  is  con- 
siderable. Its  flesh  18  £Eit  and  viscous,  and  by  no  means  pleasant 
to  eat. 

The  Diodans  (Fig.  858)  only  differ  from  the  globe-fish  in  the  form 
of  their  bony  jaws,  each  forming  only  one  piece.  They  seem  to  have 
two  teediy  whence  their  name,  from  Sk,  iwOy  oSoiff:,  teeth.  They  differ 
also  in  their  spines,  which  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  globe-fish. 
These  fishes  may  be  said  to  be  the  hedgehogs  and  porcupines  of  the 
sea.    Like  the  globe-fish,  they  can  erect  their  spines  and  inflate  their 

bodies. 

2x2 
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They  are  umnerons  in  species — Diodon  pilonu,  represented  ii 
Fig.  S5S,  being  typical  of  tbe  others. 


tif.  3t9.    IHsdoo  piluu. 


The  Si;Ieroilonnc3  nre  distinguislied  by  their  conii-al  or  pjtundil 
muzzle,  termiimtiiig  in  a  little  mouth  armed  with  true  teeUi;  their 


skin  is  generally  etiiT  and  foverc<l  with  liiinl  Bciiles.     The  Filc-&Ji. 
Balisles  and  CoJ'tri),  are  selected  fur  uotiie.     Ttie  t'ile  or  llnddvr-fiiih 


(Fig.  359)  have  the  body  compressed ,  the  jaws  are  fnniished  with 
eight  teeth  arranged  in  a  siogle  row  on  each  jaw,  and  covered  with 
true  hpe ;  the  eyee  are  nearly  level  with  the  skin  the  month  is  small, 
and  the  body  enveloped  in  very  hard  scales,  which  are  connected  m 
groups  and  distributed  into  compartments  more  or  less  regular,  and 
strongly  connected  by  means  of  a  thick  ekm.  The  animal  is  thns 
protected  by  a  sort  of  mirass  and  casqne  very  diffienlt  to  penetrate 

With  the  except  on  of  one  species  the  Balistes  are  inhabitants  of 
Tropical  seas  They  are  generally  brilliantly  coloured  they  herd 
together  in  great  nnmbera  and  m  their  gambols  produce  cunous  com- 
binations of  bnUiant  Lolourmg  m  the  E  juat  nal  teas      Then-  flesh  is 


Ths  CSoBer,  or  OundoiL 


held  in  ahght  estimation,  and  at  certain  periods  of  the  yeur  is  even 
said  to  be  dangerous. 

The  Coffers,  or  Ostracions  (Fig.  3C0),  are  without  scales,  but  covered 
with  regular  ofseous  compartments,  whii^h  are  so  jointed  the  one  to 
thd  other  that  the  body  is,  as  it  were,  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  box  or 
long  coffer,  which  only  reveals  the  eilemal  organs  of  locomotion — 
namely,  the  fins  and  a  portion  of  tail.  In  some  the  body  is  triangnlar, 
in  others  quadrangular,  with  or  without  spines. 

These  singular  fishes  are  fonnd  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  in  the 
American  seas.  They  are  of  moderate  size,  and  are  much  prized  in 
the  United  States  as  food. 
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n.    LoFHODBAKCml. 

The  Lopliobranchii  comprehend  a  fev  types,  but  are  l 
species.  Here  the  gills  are  divided  into  small  roozul  tufbi,  ui 
arranged  in  pairs  along  the  branchial  arches;  a  structure  qoi!^ 
peculiar,  of  which  we  have  no  examples  in  any  other  fichce.  T1m# 
gills  are  enclosed  imder  a  large  cover,  or  operculum,  attached  on  til 
sides  by  a  membrane,  which  leaves  only  a  small  hole  for  the  escape  ci 
water  wliich  has  served  the  purposes  of  respiration. 

The!;c  little  cuirai^ed  lUhos  consist  of  two  genera,  Synynaihrn  anl 
Ilipj'ocamjms.     The  SjTignathes,  or  pipe-fishes,  pease**  a  very  curiua 


organic   pecnliiirity.     Tbnir  Iwdies  arc   lonj,',  siciidi-r.  iiiiil   plf^'itlv 

tai«:riiig,  ('(ivt-riKl  with  pSutes  sot  lengthwise,  willmut  vcutrals;  tb- 
skin,  in  swulling,  Cunin  mulcr  the  Ix'lly  or  under  'Iil'  1ji;I,  lu-fMnliiii:  t.> 
the  sjifcies,  II  jmiu-li  into  wljii'h  tlie  eggs  glide  to  !"■  Li>t<-hixl.  mil 
which  i:»  iifttTwanls  a  .slit'ltcr  lur  ihc  ynniig.  Jliwl  of  the  j.|i.-.-i-Ti  iiy 
strangew  to  KiiriijiCJtn  wii-;,  but  some  tW  are  iinuirl  in  Ui--  t'hiin:!.). 
The  Tnimiiet  l'iiN.--iish  (Fig.  :!i;i  |  biw  th"  head  siihiII.  th.'  nrizy!" 
long,  nwirly  cylindnnd,  slightly  niirfftl  at  the  end,  and  ti-rmiiuitini'  ;ti 
a  Tciy  miiall  mouth  witliont  t^-etli.  The  animal  is  almiit  tivtiity  iiu-hi-J 
long ;  its  skin  is  of  a  vi-lluwish  colour  vuriod  with  bi\j\vu.     Ii  iivcj  iu 


the  Atlantic  and  Mediteiraneaa,  where  it  is  largely  used  by  the 
fisbenuen  in  baiting  their  hooks.  It  is  fonnd  in  great  abrmdance  in 
tbe  Atlantic  between  tbe  Equator  and  the  Western  lales. 

The  Sea  Horse  (Hippocampus)  is  a  small  creature  about  the  size  of 
tbe  engraving  (Fig.  362) ;  its  head  baa  a  stngnlar  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  horse.  The  rings  which  constitute  tbe  int^nment  of  the  body 
and  tail  have  a  close  resemblance  to  the  rings  of  some  caterpillars. 
This  cnrions  combination  of  forms  originated  the  name.  Hippocampus, 
from  iWoT,  horse,  Kdfitrot,  fish,  adopted  in  very  ancient  times 
to  designate  this  creature.     It  is  found  in  tbe  Atlantic,  ronnd  tbe 


coast  of  Spain,  tbe  sontb  of  France,  in  tbe  Mediterranean,  and  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Mr.  Lnlris,  who  raised  two  females  in  captivity, 
describes  their  habits  as  follows: — "When  they  swim,"  he  says, 
"  they  preserve  a  vertical  position,  but  their  tail  seems  on  tbe  alert  to 
seize  whatever  it  meets  with  in  tbe  water,  clasping  tbe  stem  of  the 
rushes.  Once  fixed,  tbe  animal  seems  to  watch  attentively  all  the 
snrtounding  objects,  and  darts  on  any  prey  presenting  itself  with 
great  dexterity.  When  one  of  them  approaches  the  other,  they 
interlace  their  two  tails,  and  it  is  only  after  a  struggle  that  they  can 
separate  again,  attaching  tbemselTes  by  tbe  lower  part  of  the  chin 
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to  some  mah  in  order  to  release  themselTes.  0  f  \  ;n  nomm  Ik 
the  same  mazuBUTie  when  tbej  wiflh  to  raise  {he  body,  or  hImbb  Htf 
-wish  to  wind  their  tail  to  some  new  object.  Their  tWo  ejea  mm  Ift 
more  independently  of  each  other,  like  those  of  fhe  chanieleaL  111 
iris  is  bright  and  edged  with  bine.'' 

The  sea-hoises  have  the  pectoral  fins  so  formed  as  esaily  io  wmtm 
the  body,  not  only  in  the  water,  but  efen  in  the  air ;  thejara^mfiiBt 
winged  fishes,  and  probably  originated  the  fiunons  winged  eoaasr  d 
mythology,  after  which  tiiey  are  sometimes  t^jw^  Thej  nn^ 
exceed  four  inches  in  length;  the  body  is  ooyered  with 
scales,  commonly  of  a  bluish  colour.  They  liye  on  vraaoM, 
eggs,  and  fragments  of  organic  substances  which  ihej  find  in  the  fer 
land  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

•  m.   MALiLOOPTBBYOn. 

The  principal  character  of  the  fishes  of  this  order  ia  thai  the  njscf 
the  fins  are  soft,  except  sometimes  the  first  ray  of  the  dond  or 
pectorals.    They  inhabit  either  sea  or  fresh  water,  and  indiide  fialM 

of  the  utmost  importance  as  human  food,  such  as  the  herring,  the  ood, 
the  salmon,  carp,  pike,  and  many  others.  Modem  naturalists,  follow- 
ing Cuvier,  subdivide  them  into  three  orders : — 1.  Apoda,  without 
ventrals ;  2.  Suh-branchiatiy  ventrals  under  the  pectorals ;  3.  Abdo- 
minaleSy  having  ventrals  behind  the  pectorals. 

1.   APODA. 

A  single  family  composes  this  order,  which  comprehends  great 
numbers  both  in  genera  and  species ;  they  are  angnilliform  or  snake- 
like, elongated  in  form,  the  skin  thick  and  soft,  and  hare  no  ventnd 
fins.  In  this  order  are  included  the  Ammodyies,  Gyninotes^  MurmiM, 
and  AnguilUty  or  eels. 

The  Ammodytes  have  the  body  elongated  and  serpent-like,  having 
a  continuous  fin  extending  along  the  greater  part  of  the  back,  with 
another  at  the  opposite  side,  and  a  third  or  forked  fin  at  the  end  of 
the  tail.  The  muzzle  is  also  long ;  the  lower  jaw  longer  than  the 
upper.  A,  lancea  (Fig.  303)  buries  itself  in  the  sand;  hence  it  is 
called  the  sand-eel ;  it  hollows  out  a  burrow  for  itself  in  the  sand  with 
its  muzzle  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  or  twenty  inches,  where  it  hunts  out 
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wonnB,  ou  which  it  feeds,  while  it  shelters  itself  from  the  jaws  of 
many  ToraciooB  fishes,  which  eagerly  paratie  it  for  its  delicate  flesh. 
In  appearance  the  Ammodyies  lancea  is  silvery  blue,  brighter  on  the 
lower  parts  thau  on  the  upper,  the  radiating  fins  on  the  ahdomen 
being  all«mately  white  and  bluish  in  colour. 


The  gymnotes  are  long,  nearly  cylindiical,  and  also  serpent-like, 
the  tail  being  long  in  comparison  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body, 
lleneath  the  tail  is  a  long  swimming  fin,  the  only  locomotive  organ. 


Tt»  Oymnutoi  Qccblciu,  or  Elcciriul  Stl. 


and  it  is  this  nakedness  of  the  back  which  confers  its  designation  of 
yv/wbi,  naked,  ikSto;,  back. 

The  Oynmotes  are  fresh-water  fishes  of  South  America,  where  they 
attain  a  great  size.    There  are  several  species,  but  the  most  remark- 
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able,  from  its  singnlar  physical  properties,  is  the  fUectrical  Eel,  Gjfs* 
notiia  dedricus  (Fig.  364).  These  properties  enable  the  gjnmotai 
to  arrest  suddenly  the  pnrsoit  of  an  enemy,  or  the  flight  of  its  i»cy,to 
suspend  on  the  instant  every  movement  of  its  victim,  and  sabdoeii 
by  an  invisible  power.  Even  the  fishermen  themselves  are  snddealj 
struck  and  rendered  torpid  at  the  moment  of  seizing  it,  while  notiuDg 
external  betrays  the  mysterious  power  possessed  by  the  animal 

The  electrical  properties  of  the  gymnotns  were  reported  for  tbe 
first  time  by  Van  BerkaL  The  astronomer  Bicher,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Cayenne  in  1671  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  on 
the  Geodesic  Survey,  first  made  known  the  singular  properties  of  the 
American  fish.  ''I  was  much  astomshed,'*  says  this  author,  '^  to  see s 
fish  some  three  or  four  feet  in  length,  and  resembling  an  eel,  deprire  d 
all  sensation  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  arm  and  neighbouring  parts 
which  touched  it.  I  was  not  only  an  ocular  witness  of  the  efiect  pro- 
duced by  its  touch ;  but  I  have  myself  felt  it,  on  touching  one  of  these 
fishes  still  living,  though  wounded  by  a  hook,  by  means  of  which  some 
Indians  had  drawn  it  from  the  water.  ITiey  could  not  tell  what  it 
was  called;  but  they  assured  me  that- it  struck  other  fishes  with  iti 
tail  in  order  to  stupefy  them  and  devour  them  afterwards,  which  u 
very  probable  when  we  consider  the  effect  of  its  touch  upon  a  man.' 

The  observations  of  Eicher  made  Httle  impression  at  the  time  on 
the  savants  of  Paris,  and  matters  remained  in  this  state  for  seventv 
years,  when  the  traveller  Condiimine  spoke  in  his  '*  Voyage  en 
Am^rique  "  of  a  fish  which  produced  the  effects  described  by  liichen 
In  1750  a  physician  named  Ingrain  fumislied  some  new  views 
respecting  this  fish,  which  he  thought  was  surrounded  by  an  electric 
atmosphere.  In  1755  another  physician,  the  Dutch  Dr.  Gramund, 
writes :  "  The  effect  produced  by  this  fish  corresponds  exactly  with  that 
produced  by  the  Leyden  jar,  with  this  difference,  that  we  see  no  tin?el 
on  its  body,  however  strong  the  blow  it  gives ;  for  if  the  fish  is  large, 
those  who  touch  it  are  struck  down,  and  feel  the  blow  on  their  whole 
body." 

Many  experiments  followed  these ;  but  we  are  indebted  to  Alexander 
von  Humboldt  for  the  first  precise  account  of  this  very  curious  fish. 
The  celebrated  naturalist  read  to  the  Institute  of  France  an  imj)ortant 
memoir  upon  the  electrical  eel  from  Bonpland  s  observations,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  we  shall  give  here. 
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In  traversing  the  Llanaa  of  the  province  of  Caracas,  in  order  to 
embark  at  San  Fernando  de  Apnre  on  his  voyage  np  the  Orinoco, 
M.  Bonpland  stopped  at  Calabozo.  The  object  of  this  Bojoom  was  to 
investigate  the  history  of  the  gymnotus,  great  numbers  of  which  are 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.  After  three  days'  residence  in  Cakbozo 
some  Indians  conducted  them  to  the  Gano  de  Bera,  a  muddy  and 
stagnant  basin,  but  surrounded  by  rich  vegetation,  in  which  Clusia 
roseay  Hymenoea  courbarily  some  grand  Indian  figs,  and  some  magni- 
ficent flowering  odoriferous  mimosas,  were  pre-eminent.  They  were 
much  surprised  when  informed  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
tiiirty  half-wild  horses  from  the  neighbouring  savannahs  in  order  to 
fish  for  the  gymnotus. 

The  idea  of  this  fishing,  called  in  the  language  of  the  country 
embarb<i8car  con  caballos  (intoxicating  by  means  of  horses),  is  very 
odd.  The  word  harbasco  indicates  the  roots  of  the  Lacquinia,  or  any 
other  poisonous  plant,  by  contact  of  which  a  body  of  water  acquires 
the  property  of  killing,  or,  at  least,  of  intoxicating  or  stupefying  the 
fishes.  These  come  to  the  surface  when  they  Lave  been  poisoned  in 
this  manner.  The  horses  chasing  them  here  and  there  in  a  marsh 
has,  it  seems,  the  same  eSect  upon  the  alarmed  fishes.  While  our 
hosts  were  explaining  to  us  this  strange  mode  of  fishing,  the  troop 
of  horses  and  mules  had  arrived,  and  the  Indians  had  made  a  sort  of 
battue,  pressing  the  horses  on  all  sides,  and  forcing  them  into  the 
marsh.  The  Indians,  armed  with  long  canes  and  harpoons,  placed 
themselves  round  the  basin,  some  of  them  mounting  the  trees,  whose 
branches  hung  over  the  water,  and  by  their  cries,  and  still  more  by  their 
canes,  preventing  the  horses  from  landing  again.  The  eels,  stunned  by 
the  noise,  defended  themselves  by  repeated  discharges  of  their  batteries. 
For  a  long'  time  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  be  victorious  over  the 
horses.  Some  of  the  mules  especially,  being  almost  stifled  by  the  fre- 
quency and  force  of  the  shock,  disappeared  under  the  water,  and  some 
of  the  horses,  in  spite  of  the  watchfulness  of  the  Indians,  regained  the 
bank,  where,  overcome  by  the  shocks  they  had  undergone,  they  stretched 
themselves  at  their  whole  length.  The  picture  presented  was  now 
indescribable.  Groups  of  Indians  surrounded  the  basin ;  the  horses 
with  bristling  mane,  terror  and  grief  in  their  eyes,  trying  to  escape 
from  the  storm  which  had  surprised  them ;  the  eels,  yellow  and 
livid,  looking  like  great  aquatic  serpents  swimming  on  the  8ur£Eu;e  of 
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the  water,  and  chasing  their  enemies,  were  objects  at  once  appftliing 
and  picturesque.  In  less  than  five  minutes  two  horses  were  diowiiei 
An  eel,  more  than  five  feet  long,  glided  under  one  horse,  discharged 
its  apparatus  through  its  whole  extent,  attacking  at  once  the  heui, 
the  viscera,  and  the  plexus  of  the  nerves  of  the  animal,  probUj 
benumbing  and  finaUy  drowning  it. 

When  the  struggle  had  endured  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  mnlei 
and  horses  appeared  less  frightened,  the  manes  became  more  erect,  tbe 
eyes  expressed  less  terror,  the  eels  shunned  in  place  of  attacking  thean, 
at  the  same  time  approaching  the  bank,  when  they  were  easily  taken  hj 
throwing  little  harpoons  at  them  attached  to  long  cords,  the  haqxxm, 
sometimes  hooking  two  at  a  time,  being  landed  by  means  of  the  long 
cord.  They  were  drawn  ashore  without  being  able  to  communicate 
any  shock. 

Having  landed  the  eels,  they  were  transported  to  little  pools  dog  in 
the  soil,  and  filled  with  fresh  water;  but  such  is  the  terror  they 
inspire,  that  none  of  the  people  of  the  country  would  release  then 
from  the  harpoon — a  task  w^hich  the  travellers  had  to  perform  them- 
selves, and  receive  the  first  shock,  which  was  not  slight — the  most 
energetic  surpassing  in  force  that  communicated  by  a  Lejden  jwr 
completely  charged.  The  gymnotus  surpasses  in  size  and  strength  iD 
the  other  electric  fishes.  Humboldt  saw  them  five  feet  three  inches 
long.  They  vary  in  colour  according  to  age,  and  the  nature  of  the 
muddy  water  in  which  they  live.  Beneath,  the  head  is  of  a  fine  yeUow 
colour  mixed  with  red ;  the  mouth  is  large,  and  furnished  with  smiJl 
teeth  ammged  in  many  rows. 

The  gymnotus  makes  its  shock  felt  in  any  part  of  its  body  which 
is  touched,  but  the  excitement  is  greater  when  touched  under  the 
belly,  and  in  the  pectoral  fin.  The  gymnotus  gives  the  most  frightful 
shocks  without  the  least  muscular  movement  in  the  fins,  in  the  head, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  body.  The  shock,  indeed,  depends  ujx)n  the 
will  of  the  animal,  and  in  this  respect  ditl'ers  from  a  Leyden  jar,  which 
is  discharged  by  communicating  with  two  opposite  poles.  It  happens 
sometimes  that  a  gymnotus,  seriously  wounded,  only  gives  a  very 
weak  shock,  but  if,  thinking  it  exhausted,  it  is  touched  fearlessly 
and  at  once,  its  discharge  is  terrible.  Indeed,  the  phenomena  depend 
so  much  ui)on  the  will  of  the  animal,  that,  according  to  Von  Himiboldt, 
if  it  is  touched  by  two  metallic  rods,  the  shock  is  communicated  some- 
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times  by  one,  sometimes  by  the  other  wand^  though  their  extremities 
are  close  together. 

The  experiments  abeady  related  in  connection  with  the  torpedo  were 
repeated  here.  If  we  place  ourselves  upon  an  isolated  support,  and 
take  hold  of  a  metallic  rod,  a  shock  is  received;  but  no  shock  is 
received,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  fish  is  touched  with  a  glass  rod, 
or  one  covered  with  wax.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  repeated  this 
experiment  many  times,  with  decisive  results.  The  electric  organ 
has  been  carefully  described  by  these  observers.  The  organs  extend 
from  under  the  tail,  occupying  nearly  one-half  of  the  thickness.  It 
is  divided  into  four  longitudinal  bundles  of  muscles,  the  upper  ones 
large,  the  two  smaller  below,  and  against  the  base  of  the  anal  fin. 
Each  bundle  consists  of  many  parallel  membranous  plates,  placed 
closely  together  and  very  nearly  horizontal.  These  plates  abut  in  one 
part  on  the  skin,  in  another,  on  the  mean  vertical  plane  of  the  fish. 
They  are  united  to  each  other  by  an  infinity  of  smaller  plates,  placed 
either  vertically  or  transversely.  The  smaller  prismatic  and  trans- 
versal canal,  intercepted  by  these  two  orders  of  plates,  are  filled  with 
gelatinous  matter.  All  this  organic  apparatus  receives  many  nerves, 
and  presents,  in  many  respects,  an  arrangement  nearly  analogous  to 
that  of  the  torpedoes. 

The  Sea-Eels  (Mursena  Helena)  are  serpent-like  fishes,  of  cyUn- 
drical  form  and  delicate  proportions,  but  strong,  flexible,  and  active, 
swimming  in  waving,  undulating  movements  in  the  water,  just  as 
a  serpent  creeps  on  dry  land.  The  muraenas  have  no  pectoral  fin ;  the 
dorsal  and  anal  fin  are  reunited  in  the  tail  fin.  A  branchial  opening 
is  observable  on  each  side  of  the  body.  The  sea-eels  are  numerous  in 
species.  Mursena  Helena  (Fig.  365),  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Mediterranean,  has  only  a  single  row  of  teeth  upon  each  jaw.  It 
attains  the  length  of  forty  to  fifty  inches.  It  loves  to  bask  in  the 
hollows  of  rocks,  approaching  the  coast  in  spring-time.  It  feeds  on 
crabs  and  small  fishes,  seeking  eagerly  for  polyps.  The  voracity  of 
these  fishes  is  such  that  when  other  food  fails  they  begin  to  nibble  at 
each  other's  tails. 

The  sea-eels  are  caught  with  rod  and  line,  or  by  Unes  and  ground- 
bait,  but  their  instinct  is  such  that  they  often  escape.  When  they 
have  swallowed  a  hook  they  often  cut  the  line  with  their  teeth,  or 
they  turn  upon  it  and  try,  by  winding  it  round  some  object,  to  strain 
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or  break  it.    When  caught  in  a  net,  they  qntokl  j  choose  eome  vmA 
through  whicli  their  body  can  glide. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  ckssica  will  remember  the  pasnouk 
lore  with  which  the  Boman  gourmet  regarded  these  GsbeR.  In  the  din 
of  the  Empire  enormous  sums  were  expended  in  keeping  up  the  poodi 
which  enclosed  them,  and  the  fish  themselves  were  multiplied  to  Badi 
an  extent  that  Ctcsar,  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  triumphs,  di»> 
tributed  six  thousand  among  his  friends.  Licinius  Cmssus  wis  cde- 
brated  ataong  wealthy  Bomans  for  the  splendour  of  his  eel-pmk 
They  obeyed  his  voice,  he  said,  and  when  he  called  them  they  darted 
towards  him  in  order  to  be  fed  by  his  hands.  The  same  Lidniu 
CrassuB,  and  Quiutus  Uortensins,  another  wealthy  Roman  pattidu, 


wept  tlio  I'ws  of  tlicir  muricnas  on  one  tn-cii-iion,  when  tlK'V  nil  dlnl  m 
their  pondH  fnnu  sumo  disi^ase.  'ITii:!,  Imwevtr,  was  only  n  iiiiitta 
of  taBtc,  pnsiinn,  or  fashion;  sometimes,  howevur,  iici-iim]i!iiiii'd  !y 
cruelty  and  gross  corruption. 

It  was  thought  among  (lie  Romans  that  murjcuiis  fed  with  human 
flesh  were  the  most  deliciitely  iliivourcd.  A  rii'h  frt'cdmitn,  ttiuuol 
Pollion,  who  must  not,  however,  he  confuimdcd  with  the  oniti'T 
of  the  name,  liiid  the  cruelty  to  oiilor  such  of  his  slaves  im  l,o 
thought  dosen-ing  of  death,  and  aomotimcM  even  (hose  who  had  done 
nothing  to  exeite  his  anger,  to  lie  thrunn  to  [hem.  On  ono  <«ca- 
sion,  when  ho  entertained  the  Knijieror  Aiigiisnis,  a  \xk>t  t-lave  whi 
attende<l  had  the  misfortune  to  bn-ak  a  jin^eious  vasi- ;  I'lillii.n  im- 
mediately ordered  him  to  bo  thrown  to  the  eels.     Dut  the  indignant 
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empeior  gare  tlie  slave  Ms  freedom,  and,  in  order  to  manifest  hie  id- 
diguatioQ  with  PoUion,  he  ordered  hia  attendante  to  break  every  vase 
of  valoe  which  the  freedman  had  collected  in  his  manfiion. 

In  the  present  day  sea-eela  are  httle  esteemed  in  a  gastronomic  point 
of  view.  Nevertheless  they  are  still  sought  for  on  the  coast  of  Italy, 
and  thefiahennen  avoid  with  great  care  the  hites  of  their  sharp  teeth. 

The  Eels  {AnguUla)  have  pectoral  fins,  under  which  are  the  gill- 
openings  on  each  side ;  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  extending  up  to  the 
tail,  mingling  with  this  last,  which  terminates  in  a  point  at  the  extte- 


FI&  3M.    The  CvomuD  CoDger  (Coucer  TulgtrlB). 

mity.  The  eels  are  divided  into  two  groups:  1,  The  Eels  {Angu^a), 
propeiiy  so  called;  and,  2.  The  Congers.  The  first  inhahit  most 
Entopeau  rivers,  except  in  the  spawning  season,  when,  according  to 
0ome  naturalists,  they  betake  themselves  to  the  sea.  During  the 
greater  part  of  their  existence,  therefore,  they  have  no  connection  with 
the  ocean.  The  Congers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  fishes  of  great  size, 
which  inhabit  the  seas  of  warm  countries,  aa  well  as  those  of  {Northern 
Europe.  The  type  of  this  family  is  the  Common  Conger,  Conger 
vulgaris  (Fig.  366),  which  differs  from  the  true  eels  chiefly  in  the  dorsal 
fins,  which  commence  very  near  to  the  pectorals ;  and  also  in  their 
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upper  jaw  being  longer  tlian  their  nnder  one.  They  attaio  the  thick- 
ness of  a  man's  leg,  and  are  eometimcfl  two  yards  in  lengtL  Tbc 
conger-eel  is  frequently  found  in  salt  matBhea,  bnt  its  flesh  ia  brid  is 
little  esteem. 

2.   BDB-BRAXCHIATI. 

The  fishes  of  this  order  are  clmracteriaed  liy  vertical  fins  being 
attaL-hcd  under  the  poeturak,  and  immediately  STispended  to  tbf 
shoulder  Itoiie.  ExchiKivoly  marine  fislie'^,  they  inhabit  ereiy  ngion 
of  the  glol)o.  The  order  coinpn-henda  three  families: — I.  2>iiiEUo- 
lidip ;  11,  Vleuroned'uJn;  ot  flat  fisihes;  III.  the  Gadidx. 


Tlie  fiimilr  of  Discolxiliche  consists  of  a  Bmall  immber  of  apedff 
characterised  by  their  ventrul  fins  l)eing  dtscoform,  as  in  the  SM-Buil- 


(T.liXiriK),  ill  which  the  hii;,'thciLc.l  iimcuita  biidy  i*  withfnt  m-iiKr.,  1  ■,: 
with  one  luiiK  di.rwil  lin ;  the  jiectoiiil  iind  ventnils  f.-iminv'  fue  il>i- 
iis  in  I'ij;.  ;!I57,  i.r  the  Snckn-s  {Lrpi-hiij-is-hf),  when'  the  ix.-ctfrali  a:-i 
vontriils  form  two  di^Vs. 

Ill  the  Lnmi>-)lsli.  (%-l<,.l.  ,■!»  (I'i.i,'.  rSfl.^i.  the  dlr^k  f.-nEK-lIy  v.- 
v.iitnils  fornis  -a  sorf  of  siiclicr.  hy  wlii.-h  ih.-  lUh  (itta.-Ii.f  its.  If  %••  !!:■ 
r.Hks;  wliilc  the  Ei-hhfif  is  r.uuirkiilil.-  tor  the  disk-like  suckt-r  «;t: 
which  it  is  pMvidi-d. 

The  Krhlnii^  r..,„>r.i  is  iiii  iiih.il.ltant  of  the  MMlitcrniii.zui,  mA 
iiliomids  in  the  Indian  mid  Alliintic  OceuuK.     It  is  furnislx-d  uiih  m 
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flfttdisk,  which  coTers  ite  head,  as  ropreeented  in  Fig.  369,  vhich  ia 


FIS.3M.    Tbe  Lqap-B>h<C;dupt(Di). 

fonned  of  a  nninber  of  transreree  and  movable  cartdlaginons  plates. 
Aided  by  this  organ,  it  attaches  itself  firmly  to  rocks,  and  eten  to 


Fig.  M>.    EcblDFli  na»r*. 


Bhipe  and  larger  fishes,  such  as  the  Dog-£sh  {Acanthim),  vhich  it 
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meets  with  in  its  wanderings.  Its  adhesion  to  those  objects  ii  lO 
strong  that  the  strength  of  a  man  fails  to  separate  them.  It  inTamUy 
attaches  itself  to  the  dorsnm  and  flank  of  the  shark,  and  sometimes 
weighs  a  ponnd  and  a  quarter.  "I  have  found,"  writes  a  friend,  "is 
many  as  seven  on  one  sharf  It  is  never  solitary,  and  makes  long 
voyages  on  this  monstrous  animal  locomotive,  and  that  without  &tigiie 
or  danger,  for  its  enemies  are  kept  at  a  distance  by  the  fonnidabk 
monster  which  carries  it. 

n.   PLEURONECTIDf. 

The  Flat-fishes  {Pleuroneciidm)  have  the  body  fiat  and  greailj 
compressed,  but  in  a  direction  difierent  from  that  of  the  RaioM  and 
other  analogous  beings.  In  the  case  of  the  Baia  the  body  is  flattened 
horizontally,  while  in  the  Pleuronectidaa  they  are  compressed  latenDy. 
The  head  of  fishes  of  this  order  is  not  symmetrical ;  the  two  eyes 
placed  on  the  same  side ;  the  two  sides  of  the  mouth  are  unequaL 

To  these  peculiarities  of  structure  we  shall  retnm  when  we 
to  observe  the  several  types  more  clearly.  In  inaction,  as  in  motkm, 
the  flat-fishes  are  always  turned  upon  their  side,  and  the  side  turned 
towards  the  lx)ttom  of  the  sea  is  that  which  has  no  eve.  This  habit  of 
swimming  on  their  side  is  that  to  which  they  owe  their  name  of 
irXevpciy  side,  and  i/e;^TOs%  swimmers. 

Their  cliiof  organ  of  natation  is  tlie  caudal  fin,  but  they  are  distin- 
guislied  from  all  other  fislies  by  the  manner  in  which  they  a*?e  this 
oar.  "When  turned  upon  tlieir  side  tlii.s  organ  is  not  horizontal,  but 
vertical,  and  strikes  the  water  vertically  up  and  down.  Tliey  advance 
tlirough  the  water  but  very  slowly,  compareil  to  the  moti(»n  of  otL*  r 
fishes.  They  ascend  or  descend  in  the  water  with  greater  prompt  it  ui!e, 
but  they  cannot  turn  to  the  right  or  left  with  the  Siimo  l*ai*ihty 
as  other  fishes.  Tliis  property  of  rising  or  sink  in*;  in  the  wnior  with 
facility  is  the  more  useful  to  them,  inasmuch  as  the  greater  j-cin  i>i 
their  existence  is  passed  at  the  fijreatest  depths,  where  thfv  dntw 
themselves  ahnig  the  sands  at  the  l>ottom  of  the  sea,  niul  ot't«ii 
hide  themselves  from  their  enemies.  Amon*^  the  Ph  nruhfrfiJ:*, 
soles,  turbot,  flounders,  and  plaice  may  Ik?  notetl. 

Soles  {S(jha)  have  the  IkmIv  o])lon^',  the  side  op|>osite  to  i]\o  «di:i^ 
pein'rally  t'uniishcd  with  shag^^y,  soft  hairs ;  the  muz/k-s  munil.  nt-arly 
always  in  advance  of  the  mouth,  which  is  twisted  to  the  lolt  side. 


and  fnnuBhed  witli  teeth  on  one  side  oalj,  while  the  eyes  are  on  the 
right  Bide.  The  dorsal  fin  commences  about  the  mouth,  and  extendi! 
up  to  the  candal  or  terminiil  fin.  The  Common  Sole,  Soka  vulgarit 
(Fig.  370),  is  plentiful  in  the  Channel,  along  the  Atlantic  coasts,  and 
especially  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  ia  brown  on  the  right,  and 
whitish  on  the  opposite  side.  Its  pectoral  fins  are  spotted  black ;  the 
Bcalee  rugged  and  denticulate ;  its  size  seems  to  vary  according  ia  the 


coast  it  &equents.  Off  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  soles  are  sometimes 
taken  eighteen  and  twenty  inches  in  length.  There  are  sevenil  modes 
of  taking  them,  bnt  for  commercial  purposes  it  is  taken  by  the  trawl- 
net.  When  the  gronnd-hook  is  employed  it  is  baited  with  fragments 
of  small  fi^h.  !Every  one  knows  the  delicate  davonr  of  the  flesh  of  the 
sole,  which,  however,  varies  greatly  in  diflerent  localities,  those  of  the 
Channel  Islands  being  particularly  choice. 

The  Turbot,  JOuynibus  maxtmus  (Fig.  371),  resembles  ia  its  general 
form  a  lozenge,  whence  its  name  of  rhowhut.    Its  under  jaw  is  more 

2  N  2 
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adTanced  tban  the  nppra  jaw,  and  is  farniabed  vith  maiij  rows  of 
small  teeth.  Its  fins  are  yeliow,  with  brownish  spots.  The  left  side 
is  marbled  brown  and  y^ow ;  the  right  side,  which  is  the  inferior, 
white  with  brownish  ^ts  and  points.  The  tme  tnrbot  is  the  speoil 
delight  of  the  epicure,  uid  tabalons  stuns  are  said  to  have  been  ginn 
at  different  times  by  rich  persons  in  order  to  secure  a  fine  tnrboL 
The  fish  used  to  be  taken  largely  on  our  own  coasts,  but  now  we  han 
to  rely  npon  more  distant  fisbing-gronnds  for  a  large  portion  of  our 
Bupply — larg«  quantities  coming  from  Holland.     The  tnrbot  spawns 


during  the  autumn,  and  is  in  fine  condition  during  spring  and  eark 
Bummer.  Mr.  Yarrell  says  that  it  spawns  in  spring.  Dr.  Bertram 
doubts  this,  although  he  is  not  quite  sure  of  it,  inastuncb  as  "  there 
will,  no  doubt,  be  individuala  of  the  turbot  kind,  as  there  are  of 
all  other  kinds  of  fish,  that  will  spnwn  all  the  year  round."  Tlic 
tiiibot  abounds  on  our  west  coaHl,  round  Torbiiy.  and  off  tlio  mouth  i-f 
the  Seine  and  the  Sommo,  from  whence  comes  moat  of  the  fish  cim- 
sumed  in  London  and  Paris.  The  Hounders,  plaice,  and  halibut  form 
an  important  section  of  the  Flenronectidffi. 
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The  FlonnderH  and  Plaice  (PlcUesta)  iahabit  the  oorthem  seas  of 
Eoiope.  The;  have  their  eyes  placed  on  the  right  Bide ;  the  doisd 
as  well  88  the  anal  En  extending  from  ofer  the  eyea  to  the  caadal^ 
boih  stretching  oat  to  a  point  towards  the  centre,  giving  a  rhombic 
form  to  the  fish.  In  Plaieasa  the  jaws  are  famished  with  a  single 
row  of  obtuse  teeth. 

The  Common  Phiice,  P.  wlgaris  (Fig.  372),  attains  the  length  of 
ten  or  twelve  inches ;  it  ia  brown  above,  spotted  with  red  or  orange. 
On  the  eye-side  of  the  head  are  some  ooseooa  tubercles.  The  body, 
which  is  somewhat  lozenge-shaped,  is  smooth. 


Rf.  SIX    The  Common  rialc*  (FIimh  ihIbuIi). 

The  Flounders  (P.  JUsue)  are  fresh-water  fishes  of  small  size, 
abtmdant  in  the  Thames  and  many  other  rivers ;  they  are  only  second 
in  importance  to  the  soles  and  tnrbot  among  the  Pleuronectidae ;  the 
numbers  of  brill,  floonders,  dab,  and  plaice  required  being  close  upon 
a  hundred  miUion  for  the  supply  of  London  alone. 

The  usual  mode  of  capturing  flat-fish  is  by  means  of  a  trawl-net, 
hut  many  varieties  of  these  may  be  caught  with  a  hand-line.  "A  day's 
sea-fishing,"  says  Dr.  Bertram,  in  bis  "  Harvest  of  the  Sea,"  "  will 
be  chequered  by  many  little  adventures.  There  are  various  minor  ■ 
monsters  of  the  deep  that  will  vary  the  monotony  of  the  day  by  occa- 
sionally devouring  the  bait.  A  tadpole  fish,  better  known  as  the  sea- 
devil,  or  angler,  may  be  hooked ;  or  a  visit  Irom  a  hammer-beaded  :*>8xk. 
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or  a  jnl»-fiali,  vill  add  greatly  to  the  ex(ut«Mnt ;  and  if  tlie  *  dip' 
Bhonld  be  at  aU  plentifol,  it  b  a  ehanoe  if  a  ein^  figh  be  got  ont  rf 
the  sea  in  its  integiity.  Bo  Tondooa  are  theea  SqnaJidn^  that  I  kvit 
often  enongh  palled  a  mete  akdeton  into  the  boat,  instead  of  •  jjtamf 
ood  of  ten  or  twelve  ponnda  weight," 
The  Dab,  P.  limanda  (Fig.  373),  is  vary  oihiuiud  in  tiie  vmAaUd 
Paiia,wharaitiahe)d 


in  great  < 
takes  its  name  Liman- 
da friHQthe  hatd  aai 
dentate  ecalea  oo  iti 
body.  The  fkUim 
have  the  jaws  fhniiifaed 
with  a  single  row  d  ' 
obtuse  teeOi ;  the  doml 
fin  only  extoidstu&oat 
to  a  line  with  theeyg^ 
leanng  an  intvral 
between  it  and  the 
caudal.  The  form  of 
the  body  is  rhomboi- 
d&l,  as  in  the  tnrbot, 
and  the  eyes  are 
nsoally  on  the  right 
side.  The  fiomider, 
Fi^sia.  TiuiD>b(PUuakiiiiuDdi>  jhe    plaice,  and    the 

dab,  are  all  examples  of  this  gronp  of  fishes. 

The  Halibut,  HippofflcamB  vulgaria  (Fig.  374),  is  a  l^rge  fi^ 
inhabiting  the  seaa  of  Northern  Europe  and  Qreenland,  where  it  is 
oocasicmally  caught  measuring  aeTea  feet,  and  weighing  &Dm  three 
to  fonr  hundred  pounds.  A  fish  of  this  species  was  brought  to 
Edinburgh  market  in  April,  1828,  meesuring  aeven  feat  and  a  half 
in  length  and  three  feet  brood,  weighing  three  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds.  The  body  of  the  haUbut  is  more  elongated  tlian  that  of  the 
plaice  or  flounder,  the  jaws  and  pharyngeans  being  armed  with  strong 
and  pointed  teeth. 

Great  qnantitiee  of  this  fish  are  caught  on  the  Greenland  and 
Korway  coBsts,  and  other  northern  regions,    Acooiding  to  Laoeped^ 
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again,  use  a  {hree-pronged  &TmjBxi  graip,  which  has  heen  known  to 
do  as  much  real  work  as  more  elaborate  single  points  ocmtriTed  {at 
the  purpose.  The  simplest  directions  I  can  giye  is  just  to  spear  everj 
fish  they  see."  M,  Figuier  adds,  as  a  caution,  that  before  atta((^iiig 
these  fishes,  body  to  body,  it  is  necessary  to  wait  till  they  are  somewhat 
exhausted,  otherwise  they  might  overturn  both  bark  and  fishennan. 

The  Greenlanders  cut  the  animal  up,  and  salt  the  pieces ;  then  expose 
them  to  the  air,  in  order  to  dry  them  preparatory  to  a  long  Toyage. 

In  its  fresh  state  the  halibut  is  not  very  deUcate,  and  is  hard  and 
difiSicult  of  digestion;  however,  its  great  size  renders  it  a  valuable 
prize.  We  may  add  that,  notwithstanding  its  great  size,  the  halibut 
has  deadly  enemies  in  the  dolphins,  as  well  as  in  the  birds  which  prey 
upon  fishes  on  the  shore.  It  is  itself  a  voracious  fish,  devouring 
crabs,  cod-fish,  and  even  the  Raiadw,  not  even  sparing  its  own  species; 
they  attack  each  other,  nibbling  at  the  tail  or  fins. 


m.   OADIDJE. 

The  Gradidae  embrace  the  whole  -of  the  Linnaean   genus  Gadus. 

They  are  found  mostly  in  the  seas  of  cold  or  temperate  regions  in 
both  hemispheres,  and  are  the  objects  of  pursuit  for  which  the  great 
fisheries  of  Europe  and  America  are  established.  TLey  are  known  by 
the  position  of  tlie  ventral  fin  under  the  throat,  and  by  the  p>int<J 
character  of  those  fins.  The  body  is  long  and  sliglitly  comj>rc^-^.tl ; 
the  head  well  proportioned.  Their  fins  are  soft,  and  their  8<\iles  are 
small  and  soft.  The  jaws  and  front  of  the  os  vomer  have  unequal- 
pointed  teeth  of  moderate  size,  and  disposed  in  several  rows.  The 
gill-covers  are  large,  and  consist  of  seven  rays.  Most  of  the  species 
have  the  dorsal  fin,  and  contain  two  others  besides — a  fin  l^ehind  the 
vent,  and  a  distant  caudal  fin.  The  stomach  Ls  large,  and  tlie  intestine 
long.  The  air-bladder  large  and  strong,  and  in  some  cases  notched  on 
the  margin.  The  flesh  of  most  of  the  species  yields  white,  healthy, 
and  agreeable  food,  easily  separable  into  flakes  when  cooked,  and  easy 
of  digestion.  The  family  includes  the  several  genera : — Mokriiva, 
to  which  belongs  the  Common  Cod-fish,  M.  caUarius  ;  the  Iladdoi'k. 
il.  a^glefinus. — The  Meiilangus,  or  Whiting,  M.  vuhjaris,  and  3i. 
alius;  the  Coal-fish,  M.  carhonarus ;  and  the  Polljick,  Jf.  /  o//<i<7jiu,s, 
— The   Meiilucius,  or  Hakes. — The   Lota,  or  Ling,   L.  mi^lccL — 


HormiiA,  or  Bock  Ling,  and  Silrer  Qade,  M.  argetUeda ;  and  other 
genen  (tf  lesB  importance. 

The  head  *f  tie  Cod  (Morrh%M  eaUariaa)  is  cotupresaed ;  the  eyes 
placed  on  the  aide,  close  to  each  other,  and  veiled  by  a  tiansparenb 
membrane,  a  conformation  which,  according  to  Lacepede,  enables  the 
animal  to  swim  on  the  snrface  'of  the  water  in  northern  regions  in 
the  midst  of  mountains  of  ice  and  nnder  banks  covered  with  snow, 
withcnt  bemg  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  light ;  but  this  opinion  is  on- 
sapported  by  any  other  naturalist  of  note. 


^^-^ 


yit.37i.    '11m Cod-fiu (lliniliiu<x]linu> 

The  jaws  of  the  cod-fiah  are  nneqnal,  and  among  the  rows  of  teeth 
with  which  it  is  armed  many  are  mobile,  and  can  be  hidden  in  their 
cavities,  or  raised,  according  to  the  will  of  the  animal.  The  dorsal 
fins,  three  in  nnmber,  are  in  clusters,  as  in  Fig.  375  ;  anal  fins  are 
two ;  pectoral  fins  narrow,  and  terminating  in  a  point ;  caudal  fin 
sUghtly  forked.  Its  colour  is  of  an  ashy  grey,  spotted  with  yellow  on 
the  back ;  white  and  sometimes  reddish  beneath. 

The  cod-fish  is  provided  with  a  vast  stomach,  and  is  very  voracione, 
feeding  on  fishes,  crabs,  and  molluscs.  It  is  so  gluttonous  and  indis- 
criminating,  that  it  will  even  swallow  pieces  of  wood  and  other  similar 
objects.    This  is  essentially  a  sea-fish :  it  is  never  seen  in  fresh-water 
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BtreamB  or  rivera,  imnaining  dimng  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  Jbi 
depths  of  the  sea.  Its  habitoal  sojonni  k  in  the  portion  of  the 
Nortlram  Ocean  lying  between  the  fortieth  and  sixty-eLllh  A&gnm  of 
latitude. 

Li  the  TBst  range  thna  frequented  by  the  ood,  two  large  apaeea  am 
pointed  ont  which  it  seems  to  prefer.  The  first  extends  to  the  eoant 
of  Chieenlandy  and  the  other  is  limited  by  lodand,  Norwmy,  the 
Danish  coast,  Gennanyy  Holland,  and  the  east  and  north  ooaal  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Orkney  Isles,  comprehending  the  Boggnbanki 
Yellbank,  and  Cromer  coast,  together  with  salt-water  lakes  and  aims 
of  the  sea,  such  as  the  Ghdiloch,  Portsoy,  and  the  Moray  Ilrth,  wfaidi 
indent  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  and  attract  considenUa  dioab  of 
cod-fish. 

The  second  range,  lees  generally  known,  but  more  celebrated  amoog 
sailors,  includes  the  coast  of  New  England,  Gape  Breton,  Nora  Hmtia, 
and,  above  all,  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  on  the  south  coast  of 
which  is  the  feunous  sand-bank  called  the  Oreat  Bank,  haTing  a 
length  of  nearly  two  hundred  leagues,  with  a  breadth  of  sixty-tira^ 
oyer  which  flows  from  ten  to  fifty  fietthoms  of  water.  Here  tlM  cod- 
fish swarm,  for  here  they  meet  shoals  of  herrings  and  other  itnima^ 
on  which  they  feed.  Such  is,  according  to  I^K^pede,  the  geographiod 
distribution  of  the  cod-fish. 

The  English,  French,  Dutch,  and  Americans  give  themselves  up  to 
the  cod-fishery  on  the  bank  of  Newfoundland  with  inconceiTable 
ardour.  This  island  was  discovered  and  visited  by  the  Norw^iians  in 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  Icmg  before  the  discovery  of  America; 
but  it  was  only  in  1497,  after  the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  that  the 
navigator,  John  Cabot,  having  visited  these  regions,  gave  it  the  name 
by  which  it  has  since  been  known,  and  called  attention  to  the  swarms 
of  cod-fish  which  inhabited  the  surrounding  sea.  Immediately  after, 
the  English  and  some  other  nations  hastened  to  reap  these  frnitfol 
fields  of  living  matter.  In  1578,  France  sent  a  hundred  and  fifty 
ships  to  the  great  bank,  Spain  a  hundred  and  twenty-five,  Portngd 
fifty,  and  England  forty. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  England  and  her 
colonies,  with  the  French,  cultivated  the  cod-fishery. 

From  1823  to  1831  France  sent  three  hundred  and  forty-one  shipa, 
with  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-five  men,  which  cairied 
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into  port  over  fifty  million  poonds  of  fish,  an  average  of  abont  six 
milli(Mis  annually.  Two  thousand  English  ships  of  various  sizes, 
manned  by  thirty  thousand  seam^i,  are  now  employed  in  this  im- 
portant branch  of  industry. 

On  the  coast  of  Norway,  from  the  frontiers  of  Eussia  to  Cape 
Lindeenaes,  the  cod-fishery  is  an  important  branch  of  trade,  in  which 
a  maritime  population  of  twenty  thousand  fishermen  are  employed, 
with  five  thousand  boats. 

The  cod  is  taken  either  by  net  or  line.  The  net  is  chiefly  employed 
at  Newfoundland.  The  net  used  is  rectangular,  and  furnished  with 
lead  at  the  lower  edge,  and  cork  buoys  on  the  upper  edge.  One  of 
the  extremities  ia  fixed  on  the  coast ;  the  other  is  carried  seaward, 
following  a  curve  taken  by  the  boats,  and  the  fish  are  attracted  by 
drawing  upon  both  extremities  of  the  net ;  and  by  one  stroke  many 
boat-loads  are  sometimes  taken. 

The  modem  cod-smack  is  clipper-built,  with  large  wells  for  carrying 
the  fish  alive,  its  cost  being  about  £1500.  The  crew  usually  consists 
of  ten  to  twelve  men  and  boys,  including  the  captain.  The  hne  is 
also  used  for  taking  cod  and  haddocks.  **  Each  man,'*  says  Bertram, 
"  has  a  line  of  fifty  fathoms  in  length,  and  attached  to  each  of  these 
lines  are  a  hundred  *  snoods,'  with  hooks  already  baited  with  mussels, 
pieces  of  herring,  or  whiting.  Each  hne  is  laid  *  clear,'  in  a  shallow 
basket,  and  so  arranged  as  to  run  freely  as  the  boat  shoots  ahead. 
The  fifty-fathom  line  with  a  hundred  hooks  is  in  Scotland  called  a 
'  taea.'  If  there  are  eight  men  in  a  boat,  the  length  of  the  line  will 
be  four  hundred  fathoms,  with  eight  hundred  hooks,  the  lines  being 
tied  to  each  other  before  setting.  On  arriving  at  the  fishing-ground, 
the  fishermen  heave  overboard  a  cork  buoy,  with  a  flagstaff  about 
six  feet  in  height  attached  to  it.  This  buoy  is  kept  stationary  by  a 
line,  called  the  *  pow  end,'  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  where 
it  is  held  by  a  stone  or  a  grapnel  fastened  to  the  lower  end.  To  the 
*  pow  end '  is  also  fastened  the  fishing  Hne,  which  is  then  paid  out  as 
fjEist  as  the  boat  sails,  which  may  be  from  four  to  five  knots  an  hour. 
Should  the  wind  be  unfavourable  for  the  direction  in  which  the  crew 
wish  to  set  the  hne,  they  use  the  oars.  When  the  line  or  *  taes '  is  all 
out,  the  end  is  dropped  and  the  boat  returns  to  the  buoy.  The  'pow ' 
line  is  hauled  up  with  the  anchor  and  fishing  line  attached  to  it.  The 
fishermen  then  haul  in  the  line,  with  the  fish  attached  to  it.    Eight 
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liiiiidied  fiflh  might  be  iftkan,  and  often  fasTe  been,  1:^  «ight 
fisw  honiB  by  tins  operatioii';  bat  many  fiahennen  aay  now,  that  tlwjr 
ocmaider  themaelYeB  fintimate  when  they  get  a  fiah  on  erety  fifth 
hook  on  an  eight-lined  '  taea  '^line." 

Hungry  eod-fiah  will  seise  ahnost  any  kind  of  bait,  and  lliia  ia  laal 
either  fireeh  er  salted.  The  firesh  bait  ia  famished  by  the  herang^ 
whiting,  and  oapelan,  a  little  fish  which  in  the  qiring  jj^wwan^f  Cm 
the  North  Sea  in  shoahi,  porsoed  by  the  cod-fish*  In  the  tenor 
caused  by  the  innnmerable  bands  of  their  enemies,  the  capelana  apmj 
themselTeB  in  all  the  seas  xonnd  Newfoundland  in  miiBnen  so  thidc  that 
the  wares  throw  them  ashore,  and  they  aocnmnlate  occaaioiially  in 
heaps  npon  the  sandy  beadu 

The  principal  fishery  for  capekn  intended  for  bait  takes  plaee  en 
the  coast  ^f  Newfoundland*  The  inhabitants  of  these  regioni  cany 
their  booty  to  the  fishermen,  who  make  Saint-Pierre  their  rendemNi% 
with  whom  they  find  ready  porehasers. 

The  schooners,  with  a  fiEur  proTision  of  baft,  leaving  Saint-Piena 
and  other  ports,  take  a  north-easterly  direction  towards  the  gnat 
bank,  and,  haying  chosen  their  fishing-ground,  cast  anchor  in  fifty  or 
sixty  iathoms,  and  forthwith  the  crews  give  their  sole  attention  to  the 
lines ;  some  of  them  watch  the  lines,  which  are  raised  every  instant, 
the  captured  fish  removed,  and  the  hooks  re-baited ;  others  subject  the 
captured  fishes  to  a  first  preparation  for  preserving  them ;  they  are 
opened,  the  entrails  removed,  and  the  fish  split  in  two,  and  piled  one 
on  the  other,  and  covered  with  salt.  This  labour  goes  on  as  long  as 
the  fishing  lasts.  The  sailor  is  on  deck  night  and  day,  covered  with 
oil  and  blood,  and  surrounded  with  all  sorts  of  ofikl  and  fiah-liks 
smells.  But  this  alone  is  insufficient.  Boats,  manned  by  crews  of  two 
or  three  sailors,  are  continually  moving  about,  attending  to  the  more 
distant  hues,  or  '*  taes,"  which  radiate  round  the  ship  in  all  <^i^wf^Hot^i^ 

One  portion  of  the  cod  caught  is  despatched  to  Europe  in  a  fitsh 
state,  without  other  preparation  than  the  salting  which  they  receive 
on  the  deck  of  the  schooner.  But  ihuch  the  greater  portum  are 
carried  on  shore  and  subjected  to  further  preparation.  Saint-Piene 
and  Miquelon  Islands,  which  are  granted  to  the  French  fishermen  en 
condition  that  no  fortifications  are  erected  on  them,  is  resorted  to  tx 
the  purpose  by  the  French  fleet;  St.  John*s,  the  capital,  by  the 
English.    The  Comte  de  Gobinean  gives  an  animated  picture  ot  the 
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whole  process  of  curing  the  cod-fish  in  the  "  T6iir  du  Monde  for  1863." 
^*  The  French  houses  which  pursue  this  branch  of  trade,"  he  says, 
"  belong  principally  to  the  Ports  of  Granville  and  St.  Breuc ;  and  the 
crews  of  their  ships  consist  of  two  very  distinct  elements;  the  smaller 
portion,  being  specially  raised  among  the  fishermen  properly  so  called, 
they  form  the  aristocracy  on  board ;  to  these  are  added  a  larger  number 
of  mere  labourers,  who  are  landed  on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  her 
port.  Their  functions  are  limited  to  receiving  the  fish  from  the  boats, 
opening  it,  washing  off  the  glutinous  matter  in  the  ehauffard,  putting 
the  liver  apart,  and  laying  out  the  split  fiish  between  the  layers  of 
salt ;  finally,  subjecting  it  to  the  different  phases  of  the  drying 
process  on  the  strand. 

"  The  chauffant  is  a  shed  raised  upon  piles,  standing  one  half  in  the 
water  and  one  half  on  shore ;  it  is  constructed  of  planks  and  posts, 
through  which  the  air  is  suffered  to  circulate  freely,  but  covered  in  with 
some  of  the  ship's  sails.  Here  the  process  of  separating  the  intestines 
fix)m  the  body  of  the  fish,  and  the  salting  process  are  carried  on,  in  the 
midst  of  an  atmosphere  charged  with  all  manner  of  disgusting  smells, 
for  the  labourer  is  by  no  means  delicate,  and  never  thinks  of  removing 
the  disgusting  impurities  which  he  is  creating.  There  he  stands,  knife 
in  hand,  tearing  and  cutting  out  intestines  and  separating  vertebrae, 
his  only  care  being  to  avoid  cutting  himself,  which  is  the  chief  danger 
he  runs,  in  the  midst  of  odours  sufficient  to  produce  suffocation. 

•*  Connected  with  the  platform  on  which  this  rough  operation  is  per- 
formed is  a  cauldron,  sunk  in  the  earth,  to  receive  the  oil  pressed  out 
of  the  liver.  This  cauldron  is  surmounted  by  a  roof  some  nine  feet  in 
height,  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone.  Here  the  oil  which  flows 
from  the  ojJen  way  above  is  suffered  to  remain^  after  which  it  is  drawn 
off  into  casks. 

**  The  drying  sheds,  formerly  of  wood,  are  now  constructed  of  stone, 
and  in  places  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  especially  to  the  wind, 
artificial  or  otherwise.  The  sun,  it  is  said,  does  not  dry,  but  scorches ; 
the  wind,  on  the  other  hand,  marvellously  fulfils  the  purpose,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  the  one  and  court  the  other,  an  apparatus  has  been  in- 
vented, consisting  of  long  movable  branches,  which  can  be  inclined 
80  as  to  bring  the  wind  directly  upon  the  row  of  cod,  in  connection 
with  the  suns  rays,  which  are,  indeed,  not  very  formidable  in  this 
foggy  region." 
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The  ood^fidi  tima  dried  et  Newfbmidknd  axe  ibrwudei  ftr  ooitt* 
snmptioii  to  ell  parts  of  the  world;  bat  only  a  small  part  of  Urn 
prodncis  of  the  fishery  are  thus  prepared.  More  than  half  the  piD- 
dnoe  of  the  Frenbh  fleet  are  sent  to  France  merdy  salted,  by  ali^ 
which  cairy  salt,  bringing  back  fish  i|i  retnm  to  Boehelle, 
and  Gette,  where  the  prodess  of  eoring  is  oompleled.  In  our 
fisheries,  to  aUbreriate  slightly  Dr.  Bertifain's  acootrnt,  the 
part  of  the  cod  taken  axe  eaten  fresh,  bnt  consideraUe  qnantitifla  ef 
the  cod  and  ling  taken  on  the  coast  axe  sent  to  market  cored.  The 
process  pnxsaed  is  rery  simple :  they  are  brought  on  shote  quite  fteifc, 
and  are  at  once  split  from  head  to  tail,  and  by  copious  waaiiiiiigi 
thoroughly  cleansed  fix>m  all  particles  of  blood ;  a  piece  of  the  back* 
bone  is  cat  away ;  they  are  drained,  and  afterwards  laid  down  in  kng 
Tats,  where  they  are  coyered  with  salt,  and  kept  ander  heavy  wei^htB, 
By-and-by  the  fish  are  taken  oat  of  the  vats ;  they  are  ooee  mam 
drained,  and  carefully  brushed,  to  remoye  any  impurity,  and  Hcaciiri 
by  being  spread  out  singly  on  the  sandy  beach,  or  on  the  rocks;  whoi 
thoroughly  bleached,  they  are  collected  into  heaps  technically  eaDai 
steeples,  and  when  the  Uoom,  or  whitish  appearance,  comes  oat  on  the 
fish,  they  are  ready  for  the  market. 

The  cod  is  one  of  our  best-known  fishes,  and  was  at  one  time  much 
more  plentiful  and  cheap.  It  is  a  deep-water  fish,  found  in  all 
northern  seas,  and  in  the  Atlantic,  but  never  in  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  extremely  voracious,  greedily  eating  up  the  smaller  denizens  of 
the  ocean.  It  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is  very  prolific,  as  most  fishes 
are.  A  cod-roe  has  been  found  more  than  once  to  be  half  the  gross 
weight  of  the  fish,  and  specimens  of  the  female  cod  have  been  caught 
with  upwards  of  eight  millions  of  eggs.  The  fish  spawn  in  mid* 
vnnter:  but  here  our  information  ceases;  when  it  becomes  reprododite 
is  unknown.  Dr.  Bertram  thinks  that  it  is  at  least  three  years  old 
before  it  is  endowed  with  breeding  power. 

The  growth  of  the  cod  is  supposed  to  be  very  slow.  Dr.  Bertram 
quotes  the  authority  of  a  rather  learned  fisherman  of  Buckie,  who  had 
seen  a  cod  which  had  got  enclosed  in  a  large  rock  pool,  and  he  found 
that  it  did  not  grow  at  a  greater  rate  than  eight  to  twelve  ounces  per 
annum,  though  it  had  abundance  of  food. 

On  our  own  coast  two  modes  of  fishing  are  in  common  use :  cme  by 
deep-sea  lines,  on  each  of  which  hooks  are  fastened  at  <^i«Unf>eB  twdte 
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feet  apart  hj  means  of  short  lines  six  feet  long,  called  on  the  Cornish 
coast  "  snoods.' '  Buoys,  ropes,  or  grapnels,  are  fixed  to  each  end  of  the 
long  line,  to  keep  them  from  entanglement  with  each  other.  The 
hooks  are  baited  with  capelan,  lance,  or  whelks,  and  the  lines  are 
shot  across  the  tide  about  the  time  of  slack  water,  in  from  forty  to 
fifty  fathoms,  and  are  hauled  in  for  examination  after  six  hours. 

An  improvement  has  been  introduced  upon  this  mode  of  fishing  by 
Mr.  Cobb.    He  fixes  a  small  piece  of  cork  about  twelve  inches  above 
the  hook,  which  suspends  the  bait,  and  exhibits  it  more  clearly  to  the 
fish  by  the  motion  of  the  wave.     The  fishermen,  when  not  engaged  in 
hauling,  shooting,  or  baiting  the  long  lines,  fish  with  hand-lines, 
holding  one  in  each  hand,  each  armed  with  two  hooks,  kept  apart  by 
a  strong  piece  of  wire.     A  heavy  weight  attached  to  the  lower  end  of 
each  line  keeps  it  steady  near  the  ground,  where  the  fish  principally 
feed.     Enormous  quantities  of  cod,  haddock,  whiting,  and  ooal-fish, 
with  pollack,  hake,  Ung,  and  torsk,  are  taken  in  this  way  all  round 
our  coast.     Of  cod-fish  alone  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  and  fifty 
have  been  taken  in  ten  hours  by  one  man,  and  eight  men  have  taken 
eighty  score  of  cod  in  one  day,  fishing  oflf  the  Doggerbank  in  five  and 
twenty  fathoms  water.     Latterly  the  Norfolk  and  Lincoln,  and  even 
the  Essex,  coasts,  have  yielded  a  large  supply  of  fish,  which  are  caught 
as  described,  and  are  stowed  in  well-boats,  in  which  they  are  carried 
to   Gravesend,   whence    they   are   transhipped    into    market-boats, 
and  sent  up  to  Billingsgate  by  each  evening  tide ;  the  store-boats 
not  being  allowed  to  come  up  higher,  as  the  fresh  water  would  kill 
the  fisL 

The  Haddock  {Morrhua  aeglefinuB)  is  common  in  our  markets ;  it 
is  much  smaller  than  the  cod,  but  in  other  respects  not  unlike  it.  It 
frequents  the  same  localities,  and  is  caught  with  long  lines  baited 
usiudly  with  mussels ;  the  old  fish  keep  close  in  shore,  and  are  only 
got  with  herring  bait.  Li  the  village  of  Findhorn,  Morayshire,  large 
numbers  of  haddocks  are  dried  and  smoked  with  the  fumes  of  hard 
wood  and  sawdust.  Hence  the  term  '*  Finnan  haddies,"  an  article  in 
such  request  at  a  Scottish  breakfast.  The  village  pf  Findhorn  afibrds 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  haddocks  sold  as  such,  but  the  true  ^'  Fin- 
nans "  are  supposed  to  have  the  finest  flavour. 

The  Whiting,  Merlanffus  vulgaris  (Fig.  376),  by  some  amateurs 
considered  the  most  dehcate  of  all  the  Gadidse,  is  plentiful  all  round 
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onrooBBt.  It  iipftviismMaich,aiid  thecf^gsBzeqnifiklT-btidiied.  It 
prefers  a  sandy  shore,  and  is  nsoall;  foond  some  milea  from  the  (MiL 
It  is  a  small  fi^  rarel;  exceeding  twelve  indies  long,  and  seldom  rtadt- 
ing  two  ponnds  in  weight.  The  whiting  is  long  in  tlw  body,  tJotbdi 
wititTerysnutll,  thin,  and  round  scales ;  its  dorsal  fins  aie,  like  the  cod, 
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three  in  nnmber ;  it  is  without  berbellary  appendage  ;  its  npper  jaw 
projects  over  the  lower ;  it  is  of  a  silvery  white,  sometimee  rehered  bj 
an  olive  tint,  which  is  contraeted  upon  the  back  by  the  blacluah  tint 
which  diatingnishes  the  pectoral  and  caudal  fina,  and  by  a  black  fipat 
which  some  individuals  have  at  the  junction  of  the  pectorals  with  th« 
body. 

The  whiting  inhabits  the  seas  which  wash  the  whole  Earopns 
coast,  oflxn  approaching  the  shore  in  shoals,  and  are  taken  anuQallT 
in  great  numbers. 


.    ABDOHINALES. 


The  fishes  belonging  to  this  order  have  the  ventral  fins  under  thf 
aMomon  placed  behind,  and  not  attached  to  the  bones  of  the  shonldLf. 
It  is  much  the  most  numerous  and  important  of  the  groat  division  of 
the  Malaoopterygeans.     It  includes  most  of  our  fresh-water  fishes,  ■ 
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great  Dumber  of  marme  species,  and  many  like  the  salmon,  ^hich 
betake  themselves  to  the  riyere  in  the  spawning  season  to  deposit 
tiieir  ora.  We  shall  hmit  oar  remarks  to  the  species  which  are 
easentiallj  marine,  snch  as  the  Salmonidx,  the  Clufeadse,  and  a  few 
otlwn. 

SALUONTDJB. 

The  fishes  of  this  family  are  graceful  in  shape,  and  liave  the  body 
clothed  in  scales ;  they  have  two  dorsals,  the  first  with  soft  rays,  fol- 
lowed by  a  second,  which  is  gmnller,  formed  without  rays,  and  adipose — 
&at  is,  formed  simply  of  a  akin  filled  with  fatty  matter,  unsupported 
by  osseooB  rays.  They  inhabit  the  seas  of  temperate  and  northern 
regkms ;  ascending  the  rivors  at  certain  Bcasons,  and,  in  some  in- 
■tanoes,  living  exclusively  in  the  great  rivers  and  watercourses.  They 
are  found  even  in  the  moat  elevated  mountain  brooks.  Tlie  grayling 
or  shad,  guiniad,  sprat,  trout,  and  the  salmon,  the  type  of  the  family, 
belong  to  the  group. 


Tlie  genns  Sa7mo  includes   three  epecies,  namely,  Saltno  taJar, 
8.  croix,  and  S.  truHa,  the  trout.    Of  these,  S.  solar  (Fig.  377)  has 
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the  body  long,  the  mnzzle  ronudish,  but  more  so  in  the  maTe  tli&D  in 
the  female,  the  upper  jaw  provided  with  a  foesette,  into  which  the 
point  of  the  lower  jaw  peuettat«s ;  the  back  is  a  slaty  bine,  the  aide« 
and  lower  part  of  the  body  of  a  silvery  diaphanona  white,  with  great 
black  spots  scattered  round  tlie  npper  part  of  the  head,  round  tha 
upper  edge  of  the  eye,  and  over  the  operculum  or  covering.  Some 
brownish  irregular  spots,  variable  both  in  form  and  size,  are  sprinkled 
over  tbe  sides.  In  oUier  respects  their  colours  are  subject  to  variatioiis 
according  to  circumstances.  Before  assuming  the  characters  here 
indicated,  liowever,  the  salmon  has  passed  throagh  three  stages,  each 
of  which  is  marked  by  peculifiritiea  worthy  of  being  noted.  Tbe 
young  salmon  (Fig.  378)  is  greyish  and  striped  with  black.     At  the 


end  of  a  year  it  lias  ncquireil  a  fiiio  melallie  hue  '■  The  otlu  r  pun-;."' 
ui-cordiiig  to  Mr.  Bliiuchnrd,  "aic  ot  a  dazzlmg  steel-blue;  eight  lif 
ten  large  si^ta  of  tlic  same  brilliant  blue  co>cr  it  iia  witb  a  silvt-iy 
mautio  on  tiie  sides;  lietwecn  the-e  epots  a  rt.-ddish,  or,  mttn-r, 
litigbtish- rusty  iron  colour  prevails ;  a  black  spot  i.s  uj^uall y  oleervallo 
iu  tlie  middle  of  the  operculum.  The  belly  is  of  a  fiue  diaplianuu? 
,   blue  in  the  parr  "  (Fig.  379). 

Dr.  Bertram  gives  a  very  clear  and  intelligibli'  account  of  the  eiirlv 
(liivs  of  the  sulniou,  wliich  was  at  one  time  veiled  in  myKtirv.  '■  Tin.' 
sjHiwn,  deposited  by  the  ]wirciit  fish  in  October,  Kovtml>er,  bliI 
December,  lies  in  the  river  till  alxiiit  April  or  ^lay,  ivheu  it  <iuickeii3 
iuto   life.     I   have   already  described  the  changes   apparent  in   the 
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salmon's  egg,  from  the  time  of  its  fructification  till  the  birth  of  the 
fish.  The  in&nt  l^  are  of  course  very  helpless,  and  are  seldom  seen 
dnring  the  firet  week  or  two  of  their  esist^nee,  when  they  carry  about 
with  them,  as  a  provision  for  food,  a  portion  of  the  egg  from  whence 
they  emanated.  At  that  time  tbe  fish  is  Hbout  half  an  inch  in  size, 
ani  presents  snch  a  singular  appearance  that  no  person  seeing  it 
wonld  ever  believe  that  it  would  grow  into  a  fine  grilse  or  salmon. 
Abont  fifty  days  is  required  for  the  animal  to  assume  the  shape  of  a 
perfect  fish ;  before  that  time  it  might  be  taken  for  anything  else  than 
a  young  salmon.  At  the  end  of  two  years  it  has  changed  into  a 
smolt.  After  absorbing  its  umbilical  bag,  which  it  takes  a  period  of 
twenty  to  forty  days  to  accomplish,  the  young  salmon  may  be  seen 
about  ita  birthplace,  timid  and  weak,  hiding  about  the  stones,  and 


always  apparently  of  the  s&ird  colour  as  the  surroundings  ot  its 
sbelteriiig  place.  The  transverse  bars  of  the  parr,  however,  speedily 
become  apparent,  and  the  fish  begins  to  grow  with  considerable 
rapidity,  especially  if  it  is  to  be  a  twelvemonth  smolt,  and  this  is  very 
speedily  seen  at  such  a  place  as  the  Stormontfield  ponds.  Tbe 
young  fish  continue  to  grow  for  a  Lttle  more  than  two  years  before 
the  whole  number  make  the  change  from  parr  to  smolt,  and  seek  the 
salt  water.  Half  tbe  number  of  any  one  hatching  begin  to  change 
at  a  little  over  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  their  coming  to  hfe. 
And  thus  there  is  the  extraordinary  anomaly  of  fish  of  the  same 
batcluDg  being  at  one  and  the  same  time  parr  of  half  an  ounce  in 

•1.  ^1^ 
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-weight,  and  grilse  weighing  four  pounds.  The  smelts  of  the  first 
year  return  from  the  sea,  while  their  brothers  and  sisters  are  timidlj 
disporting  in  the  breeding  shallows  of  the  upper  streams."  A  late 
sea-going  smolt  explains  the  anomaly  of  a  spring  salmon. 

It  thus  appears  that,  in  its  first  stage,  the  Young  Salmon  (Fig.  378) 
is  called  a  parr :  during  the  second  it  is  a  smolt ^  namely,  a  parr  plus 
a  jacket  of  silvery  scales.  While  they  continue  in  the  state  of  parr 
they  lead  a  secluded  life,  totally  unable  to  endure  salt  water,  which 
would  kill  them.  When  they  have  become  smolts  the  fish  betake 
themselves  in  bands  to  the  sea.  The  sea-feeding  being  fevourable, 
and  the  fish  strong  enough  for  the  salt  water,  a  rapid  growth  is  the 
consequence.  After  that  they  disappear,  spreading  themselves  over 
the  wide  world  of  the  ocean.  At  the  end  of  two  months  of  a  Ufe 
mysterious  and  so  far  unknown,  these  fishes  reappear  in  the  rivers, 
returning  to  their  native  pools ;  but  how  changed  !  Qiuinium 
mutati  !  The  smolt,  which  has  lived  in  the  river  two  or  three  vears, 
and  only  attained  the  length  of  six  or  eight  inches,  returns  at  the 
end  of  two  months'  sojourn  in  the  sea,  weighing  three  to  four,  and 
after  six  months,  ten  or  twelve  pounds.     It  is  now  a  grilse. 

After  depositing  their  eggs  the  grilse  remain  some  time  in  the 
fresh  water,  when  they  again  go  to  the  sea.  This  second  sojtmm,  of 
about  two  months,  is  sufficient  to  send  it  back  weigliing  from  six  to 
twelve  pounds.  It  is  now  an  adult  sahiion.  Each  new  Nisit  to  the 
sea  l)rings  the  sahnou  back  increased  in  size  in  proportion  to  tbo 
duration  of  the  voyage.  In  the  month  of  March,  1845,  the  Duke  of 
Athole  took  a  salmon  in  the  Tay  after  it  had  depositeil  its  eggs  ;  ho 
marked  it  l)y  attaching  a  metal  lal)el  to  it.  It  weighed  ten  pound>. 
The  same  individual  with  its  metal  label  was  again  fished  up  after  five 
weeks  and  three  days'  absence.  It  now  weighcnl  twentyH)ne  pouuils, 
liaving  in  the  meantime  travelled  forty  miles  down  the  river  to  the 
sea.  This  fish  must,  however,  have  made  a  long  sea  run  during  ther?o 
thirty-eight  days  and  its  seeking  up  the  river  again. 

In  most  circumstances,  according  to  3Ir.  Dlanchard,  to  whom  we 
nre  indebted  for  much  information  relative  to  the  development  and 
migration  of  these  fishes,  salmon  of  various  ages,  which  have  neverthe- 
less sojourned  in  the  sea  as  grilse,  adult  salmon,  and  others  inter- 
mediate l.Kjtween  them,  whose  first  sojouni  at  sea  has  extended  to  eight 
or  ten  months,  ascend  the  rivers  together  in  an  onler  no  less  varied. 


the  older  mdiridnals  heading  the  colamn,  the  youngest  brmging  up 
the  rear. 

When  the  period  for  depositing  their  eggs  approaches,  a  mate  and 
female  pair  oS,  as  it  were ;  seeming  to  choose,  by  a  common  accord, 
a  retired  place  in  which  to  spawn.  Here  both  male  and  female 
employ  themselves  in  hollowing  ont  a  nest  in  the  strand,  some  eight 
or  nine  inches  deep,  wherein  the  female  deposits  her  eggs,  which  the 
male  fertilizes  by  shedding  a  milky  Said  over  them,  sheltering  the 
eggs  afterwards  by  a  covering  of  sand. 

The  salmon  only  ascends  the  rivers  to  spawn.  They  eagerly,  retnm 
afterwards  to  salt  water.  When  enjoying  themselves  in  the  water 
they  swim  slowly,  floating  near  the  surface ;  but  in  pursuit  of  any 
object,  or  if  threat«ned  with  danger,  they  dart  ont  of  the  water  with 
extraordinary  promptitude.  The  tail  is,  in  fact,  a  true  oar  moved  by 
powerful  muscles ;  a  low  waterfall  is  to  the  salmon  no  serious  ob- 
sfacle  when  it  is  unpelled  to  aseend  to  its  breeding-place.  Curving 
its  vertebral  column,  it  forms  itself  into  a  sort  of  elastic  spring ;  the 
arc  of  which  being  suddenly  un- 
bent, strikes  the  water  with  great 
force  with  the  tail,  and  in  the 
rebound  it  leaps  to  the  height  of 
several  yards,  cleariog  waterfells 
of  considerable  height.  K  it  falls 
without  accomplishing  its  object, 
it  repeats  the  mancenvre  until  it  is 
at  last  successful.  It  is  especially 
when  the  leader  of  the  band  makes 
a  successful  leap  that  the  others,  ac- 
quiring new  spirit  from  its  eiample, 
throw  themselves  upwards  until 
their  emulation  is  rewarded   by 


Some  of  the  British  wat«r&lls 
arecelebrated  for  their  eahnon  leaps. 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  have 
each  their  celebrated  leaps ;  in 
Pembrokeshire,  Argyleshire,  and  at 
BaUyahannon,  in  county  Donegal,  and  at  Leixhp.    The  cataract  of 
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Leizlip  18  iq»warcb  of  twenty  feet  lugh^and  the  oomitry  people  make 
a  holiday  in  order  to  eee  the  salmon  dear  its  height.  These  aenbit 
fishes  jGreqnently  fidl  hefoie  they  finally  snooeed,  and  it  is  not  vk 
nsnal  for  the  people  to  place  osier  haskeiB  to  trap  them  in  tUr 
&11.  At  the  cataract  of  Eilmorack,  in  Invemeas-shiie  (Fig.  S80), 
the  inhabitants  living  near  the  riyer  haye  a  practioe  of  fixing 
branches  of  trees  on  the  edge  of  the  rocks.  By  means  of  these 
branches  they  contriye  to  catch  the  fishes  which  have  £uled  in  their 
leap ;  it  is  eyen  asserted  that  sportsmen  haye  been  known  to  kill  them 
en  th^  wing,  as  it  were,  in  their  leap.  Bnt  the  expkit,  attribnted  to 
Lord  Loyat  by  Dr.  Franklin,  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
fiskbcQons  which  we  have  met  with. 

Haying  remarked  that  great  nxmibers  of  salmon  fiiiled  in  thdr 
efforts  to  snrmomit  the  Falls  of  Eilmorack,  and  that  they  genenOy 
Um  on  the  bank  at  the  foot  of  the  Ml,  Lord  Loyat  conoeiyed  the  idea 
of  placing  a  fnmaoe  and  a  frying-pan  on  a  point  of  rock  overhangiiig 
the  riyer.  After  their  nnsuccessfol  effort  someof  the  nnhappy  salmon 
would  ML  accidentally  into  the  frying-pan.  The  noble  kutd  codd 
thns  boast  that  the  resources  of  his  conntry  were  so  abundant,  that 
on  placing  a  furnace  and  frying-pan  on  the  banks  of  their  riyers,  the 
salmon  would  leap  into  it  of  their  own  accord,  without  troubling  the 
sportsman  to  catch  them.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  Loid 
Lovat  knew  that  the  way  to  enjoy  salmon  in  perfection  is  to  cook  it 
when  fresh  from  the  water,  and  before  the  richer  parts  of  the  fish 
have  ceased  to  curd.  Tlie  principal  salmon  found  in  tlie  market  are 
Tweed,  Tay,  North  Esk,  Spey,  Skye,  Norwegian,  and  above  all 
Severn,  said  to  be  the  best  which  comes  to  market,  neither  of  which 
must  be  confounded  with  the  imported  American  variety — the  origin 
of  the  prevalent  cheap  London  kipper — and  the  Gape,  or  red -mouthed 
variety.  Gape  and  Americans  are  at  once  distinguished  by  their  flesh 
boiling  a  blanched  white.  Tweed  salmon  are  more  varied ;  and  this 
river,  famous  in  song,  is  also  noted  for  its  production  of  the  greatest 
proportion  of  bull-trout.  The  Tay  yields  the  largest  grilse  and 
salmon,  but  the  Spey  follows  fast  in  her  wake ;  Tay  fish  sometimes 
weigh  sixty  pounds.  ^J'he  minor  Scotch  rivers  produce  smaller  but 
superior  fish.  Skje  and  West-coast  grilse  are  short,  thick,  and 
small-headed,  and  proportionally  more  abundant.  Trout  are  numerous ; 
sea*bnll|  bum,  or  loch,  and  the  so-called  herring-trout,  are  the  varieties 
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usually  met  with.  The  whitling  of  the  Tweed,  grayling  of  Tay,  and 
tinnock  of  North  and  South  Esk,  are  young  sea  and  bull-trout, 
abounding  in  March  and  April,  when  a  sportsman  will  land  fifty  or 
sixty  daily,  weighing  from  one  quarter  to  a  pound.  Trout  flesh 
Taries  in  colour  from  a  clear  white  to  a  dark  red ;  the  North  Esk 
red  trout  is  most  esteemed.  The  best  run  from  a  pound  and  a  half 
to  three  pounds.  The  bum-trout  is  always  red,  and  has  been  killed 
as  heavy  as  thirty  pounds.  The  herring-trout,  never  found  in 
English  rivers,  and  only  caught  on  our  coast  by  herring-trawlers,  is 
a  special  favourite :  may  it  not  be  the  whitling  of  the  French  rivers  ? 
In  all  other  species  colour  varies  with  locality,  and  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for. 

We  have  seen  how  rapidly  the  young  salmon  increase  in  size  in 
the  sea.  During  this  stage  of  existence  the  salmon,  being  a  carni- 
vorous fish,  rapidly  develops  itself  from  the  grilse  to  the  adult  state. 
From  a  careful  analysis  made  by  Dr,  Wilson  Johnston  of  the  Bengal 
army,  it  appears  that  there  is  no  recorded  instance  of  healthy  salmon 
partaking  of  herring  or  sand-lances ;  the  tape-worm  and  other  con- 
ditions of  perverted  appetite  persisting  in  all.  Tape-worm  is  most 
common  in  the  hybrid  Norwegian,  and  explains  the  reason  why 
ClupeadflB  are  sometimes  found  in  their  stomachs.  Should  the  fish 
not  be  charged  with  spawn,  it  will  shortly  return  to  sport  among 
the  dancing  waves;  but  if  matured  for  breeding,  at  which  period 
the  female  shows  a  diiiy  brown  hue,  and  the  male  a  black, 
they  mate,  choose  a  spot  for  the  salmon  nest,  and  there  deposit 
myriads  of  ova.  The  longer  a  salmon  continues  in  the  river  the 
duller  their  colour  becomes ;  the  flavour  is  greatly  depreciated ;  so 
that  Izaac  Walton's  statement,  that  "  the  further  they  get  from 
the  sea  they  be  both  fatter  and  better,"  is  dead  against  our  daily 
experience. 

During  the  period  of  river  residence  salmon  never  feed.  It  avails 
not  to  argue  that  fear  acts  as  an  emetic  and  empties  the  stomach ; 
the  incontestable  fact  remains  that  the  entire  gastro-intestinal  tract 
ab  ore  ad  ano  is  in  ninety-nine  per  cent,  devoid  of  any  trace  of  food. 
Juvenile  experience  on  the  part  of  the  fish,  recurring  as  a  phantasm, 
causes  them  to  snap  at  a  shining  artificial  minnow  or  a  gaudy  fly, 
but  they  never  rise  out  of  the  water ;  the  bait  must  dip  to  them,  and 
when  hooked  they  shake  the  intruder  as  a  terrier  does  a  rat.   K  salmon 
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nfirer  feed  in  fresh  watery  whftt  is  tbe  niioiiak  of  their  <m«iM»g  Amf 
Well,  the  saperobimdaiit  sfaoe  d  &t  deposited  in  the  aieolar  tam 
appeara  to  f omish  a  maierial  ^which  is  fmetkmally  hoindlccpois  ta  lb 
fisttty  supply  stored  by  the  Asiatic  and  African  doombft  sheep^  wUdi  m 
drawn  npon  to  sostain  lifr-actum,  when  ney^  avalanches^  or  a  hsaij 
snow-frU  imprisons  the  herbage  ont-crop.  That  continued 
exertion  can  be  sustained  without  special  frtigne  <m  non-nii 
diet,  Fick  and  Widioensos  have  proved  by  the  recent  ascent  of  ^ 
Fanlhom:  it  is  moreoTer  notorious  that  the  chamois  hnnter  ail 
the  Hindoo  runner  prefer  &ts  and  saccharoids.  Is  there  any  show 
of  reason,  then,  why  the  salmon  should  not  maintain  its  frnh- 
water  muscular  tear  and  wear  by  a  stock  of  non-nitrogenooB  fiitty 
material  ?  That  such  is  the  true  philosophy  of  salmon  rirer  liii  ii 
borne  out*by  the  following  facts : 

IsL  Bo  £Oon  as  the  exhausting  secretions  of  the  milt  and  roe  take 
place  the  spent  fish  turn  seaward  to  recruit. 

2nd.  The  digestive  secretions  are  not  eliminated  in  the  absence  of 
fi)od ;  the  most  recent  experience  of  physiology  finds  its  echo  hen 
Your  boxer  trains  on  meat  or  nitrogenous  aliment,  but  enten  tbe 
list  on  hydro-carbons  (fats,  saccharines,  and  amylaceous  substances). 
The  salmon  get  into  condition  by  immediately  appropriating  the 
albumen  of  the  echinodermal  ova,  enter  their  life-struggle  of  wintry 
months  in  river  water  with  an  incorporated  stock  of  potential  calorific 
aliment,  convertible,  as  occasion  demands,  into  organic  muscular 
mechanical  effort. 

The  British  rivers  in  which  the  salmon  abound  are  the  Severn,  the 
Wye,  the  Tweed,  the  Tay,  the  Don,  and  the  Dee,  with  many  of  their 
tributaries,  and  in  Ireland,  the  Shannon.  Besides  these,  many  of  the 
watercourses  of  lesser  note  adjoining  the  coast  have  been  r^iowned 
for  their  salmon  fisheries.  Some  of  the  Scottish  rivers,  especially,  are 
famous  for  the  size  and  quaUty  as  well  as  numbers  of  salmon.  In 
days  not  very  distant  from  ours,  fiu*m  servants  made  it  a  condition  of 
their  hiring  that  salmon  should  not  be  served  to  them  more  than 
three  days  in  the  week.  These  times  are  changed.  In  the  districts 
in  which  this  condition  was  the  most  stringently  insisted  on,  the  pro- 
prietors derive  a  princely  revenue  from  this  source  alone.  The  Tay 
fisheries  yield  a  revenue  of  seventeen  thousand  pounds  per  ^nimtw, 
The  Spey^  for  its  length  the  richest  in  Scotland,  produces  twelve 
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fhonsand  pounds  per  annum.  The  river  is  only  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  from  its  source  to  the  sea,  and  its  picturesque  banks  are 
oelefarated  in  a  local  ballad,  which  says,  not  yery  harmoniously,  that 

^  Dipple,  DandurcuB,  Dandaleith,  and  Dulocq, 
Are  the  bonniest  hanglis«of  the  run  of  the  Spey ;" 

bot  there's  "no  standing  water  in  the  Spey!"  The  river  drains 
thirteen  hundred  miles  of  mountains,  many  of  whose  bases  are  more 
than  a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Tweed,  which 
has  been  "  poached  "  and  plundered,  by  its  proprietors  using  un&ir 
implements,  until  there  was  scarcely  a  fish  in  its  upper  waters,  is 
slowly  recovering  under  legislative  enactments,  and  its  rental  is  now 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  pounds. 

Sahnon  abounds  in  the  Loire  and  its  affluents,  but  is  much  more 
rare  in  the  Seine  and  Marne.  They  enter  the  Ehine  and  the  Elbe, 
and  most  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  north  of  Europe.  In  France 
they  were  formerly  found  in  the  rivers  of  Brittany,  and  in  the 
Gironde.  They  are  now  very  rare  in  these  rivers.  The  coast  of 
Picardy  is  well  furnished,  but  they  are  rare  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Normandy.  Li  Norway,  especially  in  the  district  of  Drontheim,  the 
salmon  fishery  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale  on  the  seashore  as  well 
as  in  the  interior  waters.  The  Baltic  is  rich  in  salmon.  Considerable 
fisheries  are  carried  on  in  the  waters  of  the  Ghilfs  of  Finland  and  Bothnia, 
as  well  as  in  the  waters  of  Swedish  Laponia.  The  takes  vary  every  year ; 
in  1860  being  much  above  the  average  throughout  Great  Britain^ 
or  as  in  1772,  when  the  fish  were  so  scarce  in  the  Tweed,  that  it 
was  beUeyed  they  had  gone  off"  the  coast.  They  invariably  go  to 
leeward  with  the  wind,  and  have  been  caught  a  hundred  miles  off 
land.  Salmon  are  in  condition  at  various  periods  of  the  year, 
apparently  not  depending  on  the  latitude  of  the  rivers.  Thus 
the  Tay  is  one  of  the  earliest  rivers,  while  the  North  and  South  Esk 
are  the  latest,  yet  they  debouch  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Joseph  Johnston  of  Montrose  (whose  acknow- 
ledged fifty  years'  practical  experience  carries  weight  with  it  in  all  fishery 
parliamentary  committees)  that  the  Stormontfield  ponds,  by  artificially 
rearing  the  parr,  render  them  more  helpless  when  they  commence 
river  life  on  their  own  account.  As  a  natural  result,  the  death-ratio  is 
enormously  increased — cui  bono  ?  especially  when  the  parr  have  only 
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tiie  option  of  leaYingy  and  aie  not  oompeUed  to  go  ooL  Wo 
thereforBy  leoeiye  Dr.  Bertasam's  Danative,  much  m  we  ra^eot  la 
anihorityy  mtk  some  xemne.  A  seed  ifQl  not  grow,  nor  will  a  pa 
ever beeome a grilae, nnleaB under giyen ccmditiang;  itistliflniniB 
easy  matter  to  explain  the  anomaly  of  a  parr  paauig  aeanvd 
beooming  a  fonr-ponnd  gribey  while  its  twin*farotfaer  remaining  m  the 
breeding-pond  ifr  conditionally  developed  as  only  a  half-oonoe 
yet  none  the  less  a  dwarfed  grilse — ^the  possibility  of  growth 
all  the  while,  although  it  was  not  actiyely  evoked  bj  ptrpiod 
sorronndings. 

The  modes  of  procedure  in  salmon  fishery  are  very  variooa.  %eaiiag 
with  tridents,  and  liestering  with  a  weighted  hook  by  torcb-ligy^ 
<<  burning  the  water,**  as  the  Scotch  have  it,  as  well  as  tnunmel,  wesi^ 
and  cmive-wear  fishing,  are  now  prohibited.  Legal  fishing  in  riven 
is  confined  to  row  nets,  and  fly  and  bait  rod  fishing,  fixtores  bemg 
illegal  since  1810.  Wear  shot;  a  larger  and  heavier  row-net  plaeei 
at  the  meeting  of  the  waters;  stake,  fly,  and  bag-nets  are  need  in  As 
open  sea.  The  latter  is  most  in  vogue,  the  former  being  almost  si^ap* 
seded  by  the  fly.  Fixtures  on  the  sea  coast  were  held  to  be  legal  in 
Lord  Eintore's  case  by  House  of  Lords  in  1828,  and  continued  so  till 
the  passing  of  the  recent  Act.  By  this  act  all  legal  modes  of  fishing 
are  in  action  £rom  the  first  of  February  to  the  fourteenth  of  September, 
a  period,  however,  now  curtailed  by  twenty-eight  days, — netting  bong 
illegal  from  Saturday  to  Monday  in  each  week.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  gourmet  will  enjoy  his  salmon  better  after  its  Sabbath 
rest ;  perhaps  its  ragout  will  then  haunt  him  as  it  did  Talleyrand  s 
abbe,  who,  instead  of  the  mea  culpa  of  the  Gonfiteor,  itemted,  **  Ah ! 
le  bon  saumon !  ah !  le  bon  saumon  !'* 

A  bag-net  is  composed  of  three  chambers ;  the  first,  which  is  the 
widest,  is  at  the  entrance.  The  next  is  the  doubling,  and  is  (me  inch 
to  the  mesh  narrower  than  the  outer.  The  last  is  the  fish  court, 
where  the  fish  by  a  simple  and  ingenious  contrivance  are  prevented 
from  finding  the  door  by  which  they  entered.  It  is  partly  floated 
by  corks  and  partly  by  an  empty  cask  on  the  head  or  principal 
riding  rope.  It  is  set  in  the  sea  by  ropes  attached  to  anchors, 
one  anchor  rope  to  the  head  of  the  net  and  one  on  each  wing  at  the 
entrance  of  the  bag.  The  bag-leader  is  a  separate  net  held  by  a  rofe 
and  anchor  on  the  land  side,  and  is  fastened  to  the  bag  net.    The 
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principle  of  fishing  is  this :  the  tide  makes  a  curve  on  the  leader  of  the 
hsLg,  in  this  cnrve  the  fish  swim  into  the  net.  Bags  are  adapted 
for  any  kind  of  coast,  and  six  or  seven  are  run  ont  to  sea  end  on. 
Fly  nets  are  the  same  as  bags  in  principle,  but  slightly  altered  so 
as  to  adapt  them  for  being  fixed  to  stakes  driven  into  the  sand 
instead  of  being  moored  by  rope  and  anchor ;  they  are  always  nsed 
where  the  tide  ebbs.  Stake  nets  are  expensive,  and  seldom  nsed 
now-a-days.  When  in  fishing  trim  they  are,  however,  more  deadly 
than  fly  nets:  their  chambers  are  three  times  as  large,  bat  the 
principle  of  fishing  in  bag  and  stake  nets  is  identical,  leaders  being 
nsed  in  alL  It  is  noteworthy  that  trout  are  never  caught  in  these 
leaders. 


ESOGID£. 

This  family  includes  the  Pike,  which,  being  a  fresh-water  fish,  need 
not  now  occupy  our  attention ;  it  includes  also  the  singular  genus 
Siomias,  and  the  Flying-fish,  Exocoetus, 

The  Stomias  have  a  body  much  elongated,  the  muzzle  being  very 
short,  the  mouth  very  deeply  cleft,  the  opercula  reduced  to  small 
membranous  laminae ;  the  maxillarius  fixed  to  the  cheek ;  the  inter- 
maxillary palatine  and  maxillary  bones  are  rather  sparingly  furnished 
with  teeth,  and  those  are  long  and  hooked.  Similar  teeth  are  observ- 
able on  the  tongue.  The  ventral  fins  are  placed  far  back,  and  the 
dorsal  fin  is  placed  opposite  the  anal  fin,  on  the  hinder  extremity  of 
the  body. 

Only  two  species  of  this  genus  are  known  :  the  one  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Stomia  hoa  (Fig.  381),  the  other  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  S. 
harhatus,  so  called  from  the  long  barbula  on  the  chin.  Both  species 
are  black  in  colour,  with  numerous  small  silvery  spots  on  the  ab- 
domen. The  body  of  8.  hoa  is  thin,  compressed,  covered  with  Uttle 
thin  scales  of  blackish  blue,  much  spotted  on  the  back  and  abdomen, 
a  little  brighter  on  the  sides — the  head,  in  some  respects,  recalling 
that  of  a  serpent. 

Flying  is  so  much  associated  in  our  minds  with  the  usual  denizens 
of  the  air,  that  the  idea  of  flying-fishes  seems  to  be  a  contradiction. 
Nevertheless,  some  fishes  possess  that  power,  the  fins  being  transformed 
into  wings,  which  they  are  enabled  to  raise  for  a  few  seconds.    These 
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wioga,  hovever,  are  neither  long  nor  powerful,  for  the;  rather  act  Ibe 
part  of  a  parachute  than  wings.  The  difitingnishing  chRntct«r)8tie  of 
the  Exocaeiua,  or  flying-fish,  is  the  pectoral  fins,  nearly  the  length  ot  tl» 
hody,  the  head  flattened  ahove  and  on  the  aides,  the  lower  part  of  tbe 
body  famished  with  a  longitadinal  Beries  of  carinated  scales  oo  ttA 
side,  the  dorEal  fin  placed  abore  the  anal,  the  eyes  large,  and  tbe  jm 
fomished  with  email  pointed  teeth. 


The  Flying-fislies  (Fig.  382)  in  their  own  clement  are  harassed  by 
attacks  of  other  inhabitants  of  the  ocean,  and  when  under  the  excite- 
ment of  fear  they  take  to  the  air,  they  are  equally  eiposed  to  the 
attacks  of  aquatic  birds,  especially  the  various  species  of  gnlls.  We 
have  said  tliat,  in  their  leap  from  the  water,  their  hns  snstain  thou 
rather  as  panichutcs  than  winga.  with  which  they  beat  the  air. 
Mr.  llennctt's  description  is  pretty  clear  on  this  jwiut.  "  I  have 
never,"  lie  says,  "been  able  to  see  any  pcrcaft*ion  of  the  pectoral  tins 
during  flight ;  and  the  greatest  length  of  time  I  have  seen  this  volatile 
fish  on  tho  fly  hna  been  thirty  seconds  by  the  watch,  and  tbe  ]ong«^ 
flight,  mentioned  by  Captain  Basil  Hall,  baa  been  two  hniidred  yarda, 
but  he  thinks  that  subsequent  observation  has  extended  the  space. 
The  usual  height  of  their  flight,  as  seen  above  tlie  surface  of  the 
water,  is  from  two  to  three  feet,  but  I  have  known  them  come  on  loanl 
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at  the  height  of  fomteeD  feet  and  tipwardB,  And  they  have  been  well 
ascertained  to  come  into  the  chaine  of  a  line  of  battle  ship,  which  la 
consider^]  to  be  upwards  of  twenty  feet.  But  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  they  have  the  power  of  raising  themselvee  into  the  air  after 
having  left  their  native  element ;  for  on  watching  them  I  have  olten 
seen  them  fall  mnch  below  the  elevat  on  at  which  they  first  rose  from 
the  water ;  nor  have  I  ever  in  any  mstance  seen  them  nse  from  the 
height  to  which  they  first  sprang,  for  I  conce  ve  the  elevat  on  they 
take  depends  on  the  power  of  the  first  spnng  " 


Tb*  FtjtDg-Ibli  (E.  alUou). 


The  most  common  species  is  E,  volilans.  Its  brilliant  colonring 
wonld  seem  designed  to  point  it  out  to  its  enemies,  against  whom  it  is 
totally  defenceless.  A  dazzling  silvery  splendour  pervades  its  surface. 
The  snmmit  of  its  head,  its  back,  and  its  sides,  are  of  aztue  bine ;  this 
bine  becomes  spotted  npon  the  dorsal  fin,  the  pectoral  fin,  and  the 
taiL     This  fiah  is  the  common  prey  of  the  more  voracious  fishes, 
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soeh  as  the  shark,  and  ihe  searUrda ;  ita  ensnuai  abound  i&  iha  «r 
and  ^mter.  If  it  socoeeda  in  fflnaping  tbe  Ghazybdia  of  the  mte^ 
the  ohanoea  are  in  fSEtTonr  of  ita  earning  to  giief  in  the  Bi&jlk  of 
the  atmoaphere— if  it  escapes  the  jaws  of  the  shark,  it  will  jmkMj 
fifl  to  the  share  of  the  sea-gnlL  The  dolphin  is  ako  a  IbnaiUb 
enemy  to  the  much-persecnted  flying-fish.  Captain  Basil  Hall  gbm 
a  Tery  animatefl  description  of  their  mode  of  attacL*  He  mm  m  a 
porize,  a  low  Spanish  schooner,  rising  not  aboYe  two  feet  and  a  half  Oik 
of  the  water.  ^  Two  or  three  dolphins  had  ranged  past  the  Aip  in  aH 
their  beauty.  The  ship  in  her  progress  throngh  the  water  had  pit 
up  a  shoal  of  these  little  things  (flying-fish),  which  took  thsfir  tif^ 
to  windward.  A  large  dolphin  whidi  had  been  keeping  oonpaay 
with  ns  abreast  of  the  weather  gangway  at  the  depth  of  two  or  thna 
fitthoms,  and  as  nsnal  glistening  most  beantifdlly  in  the  son,  no  soomt 
detected  onr  poor  dear  friends  take  wing  than  he  tamed  his  hod 
towards  them,  darted  to  the  surface,  and  leaped  from  the  water  wiA  a 
velocity  little  short,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  of  a  cannon-ball.  But  duN^ 
the  impetus  with  which  he  shot  himself  into  the  air  ga^e  him  an 
initial  velocity  greatly  exceeding  that  of  the  fiying-fish,  the  start 
which  his  fated  prey  had  got  enabled  them  to  keep  ahead  of  him  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  length  of  tbe  dolphin*s  first  spring  could  not 
be  less  than  ten  yards,  and  after  he  fell  we  could  see  him  gliding  like 
lightning  through  the  water  for  a  moment,  when  he  again  rose,  and 
shot  upwards  with  considerably  greater  velocity  than  at  first,  and  of 
course  to  a  still  greater  distance.  In  this  manner  the  meieilfiSB 
pursuer  seemed  to  stride  along  the  sea  with  fearful  rapidity,  while  his 
brilliant  coat  sparkled  and  flashed  in  the  sun  quite  splendidly.  As  he 
fell  headlong  in  the  water  at  the  end  of  each  leap,  a  series  of  cirdes 
were  sent  far  over  the  surface,  for  the  breeze,  just  enough  to  keep 
the  royals  and  topgallant  studding-sails  extended,  was  hardly  felt  as 
yet  below. 

"  The  group  of  wretched  flying-fishes,  thus  hotly  pursued,  at  length 
dropped  into  the  sea;  but  we  were  rejoiced  to  observe  that  they 
merely  touched  the  top  of  the  swell,  and  instantly  set  off  again  in  a 
fresh  and  even  more  vigorous  flight.  It  was  particularly  interesting 
to  observe  that  the  direction  they  took  now  was  quite  different  from 
the  one  in  which  they  had  set  out,  implying  but  too  obviously  that 

*  *' Lieutenant  and  Commander/'  by  Oaptain  Baail  UaU.    BcU  ft  DaMj,  Lnotkn. 
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they  had  detected  their  fierce  enemy,  who  was  following  them  with 
giant  steps  along  the  waves,  and  was  gaining  rapidly  upon  them. 
His  pace,  indeed,  was  two  or  three  times  as  swift  as  theirs,  poor  Uttle 
things !  and  the  greedy  dolphin  was  fully  as  quicknsighted ;  for  when- 
ever they  varied  their  flight  in  the  smallest  degree,  he  lost  not  the 
tenth  part  of  a  second  in  shaping  his  course  so  as  to  cut  off  the  chase ; 
while  they,  in  a  manner  really  not  unlike  that  of  the  hare,  doubled 
more  than  once  upon  the  pursuer.  But  it  was  soon  plainly  to  be 
seen  that  the  strength  and  confidence  of  the  flying-fish  were  fast 
ebbing;  their  flights  became  shorter  and  shorter,  and  their  course 
more  fluttering  and  uncertain,  while  the  leaps  of  the  dolphin  seemed 
to  grow  more  vigorous  at  each  bound.  Eventually  this  skilful  sea- 
sportsman  seemed  to  arrange  his  springs  so  as  to  fall  just  under  the 
▼ery  spot  on  which  the  exhausted  flying-fish  were  about  to  drop.  This 
catastrophe  took  place  at  too  great  a  distance  for  us  to  see  from  the 
deck  what  happened  ;  but  on  our  mounting  high  on  the  riggbg,  we 
may  be  said  to  have  been  in  at  the  death ;  for  then  we  could  discover 
that  the  unfortunate  little  creatures,  one  after  another,  either  popped 
right  into  the  dolphin's  jaws  as  they  lighted  on  the  water,  or  were 
snapped  up  instantly  after." 


THE  CLXJPEAD^ 

Of  this  family  the  herring  is  the  graceful,  useful,  and  well-known 
type,  to  which  also  the  pilchard,  the  shad,  and  the  anchovy  belong.  The 
Clupea  have  the  body  longish  and  compressed,  especially  at  the  belly, 
where  it  comes  to  an  edge  ;  it  is  clothed  with  large  scales,  forming 
towards  the  belly  a  saw-like  edge,  which  is  very  thin  and  easily 
removed.  One  dorsal  fin  without  spinous  rays,  and  one  ventral,  both 
placed  near  the  middle  of  the  body,  are  its  locomotive  charac- 
teristics. 

The  Herring,  CZty^ea  liarengus  (Fig.  383),  is  too  well  known  to  require 
description ;  its  appearance  is  beautiful ;  but  we  shall  only  remark 
her©  that  its  back,  which  in  the  fish  after  death  is  of  an  indigo  bluish 
colour,  is  green  during  life ;  the  other  parts  vary  considerably  in  their 
colours  and  markings,  sometimes  representing  written  characters, 
which  ignorant  fishermen  have  considered  to  be  words  of  mystery. 
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InNoramber,  1587,  tm>  hearings  iren  takoKm  tliaeoMt  of  Norar, 
on  the  bodies  ot  vhioh  weie  markmgB  leMnUing  Gotiiio  jriiAal 
ohaneten.  Theae  herringn  had  the  agmil  honoBr  of  bang  pt— fci 
to  the  Tfing  of  TSarmj,  Fnderiok  IL  Tbm  mpenlitioai  jam 
tuned  pale  at  sight  (tf  thia  sappoaed  prodigy.  On  the  laek  of  Am 
iniMiwot  inhabitants  of  the  deep  he  aaw  oerlain  cataEatio  cihiaBfcn 
irindt  he  thoogbt  announced  hie  death  and  that  of  his  qneea.  Imaal 


Tbr  HenlDB  (CInpn  haraifiB). 


men  were  eonBiiIted.  Tbeir  science,  as  reported,  enabled  them  to  read 
distinctly  words  expressing  the  sentiment,  "  Very  soon  yon  will  cean 
to  fish  herrings,  as  well  as  other  people."  Other  gavanis  were  aswm- 
bled,  who  gave  another  explanation ;  but  in  ITtSS  the  king  died,  and 
the  people  were  firmly  convinced  that  the  two  herrings  were  celeetitl 
messengers  charged  to  aunoonce  to  the  Norwegian  people  the  ap- 
proaching e^td  of  the  monarch. 

This  fish  abounds  throughout  the  entire  Xortiiem  Ocean  in  im- 
mense shoals,  wbich  are  found  in  the  bays  of  Greenland,  Lapland,  and 
round  the  whole  coast  of  the  British  Islands.  Great  ahoals  of  then 
occupy  the  gulfs  of  Sweden,  of  Norway,  and  of  Denmark,  the  Baltic 
and  the  Znyder  Zee,  the  Cbannel,  and  the  coast  of  France  up 
to  the  Loire,  beyond  which  tbey  never  appear  to  be  foond.     But  tbe 
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finest  herrings  are  canght  on  Loch  Fyne,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland. 

The  herrings  are  gregarious  fishes,  and  Uve  in  great  shoals  closely 
packed  together ;  shoals  to  he  counted  not  by  hundreds,  but  by  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands,  in  many  a  shore  and  bay.  It  was  the  favourite 
theory,  not  very  long  ago,  that  herrings  emigrated  to  and  from  the 
arctic  regions.  It  was  asserted,  by  the  supporters  of  this  theory,  that 
in  the  inaccessible  seas  of  high  northern  latitudes  herrings  existed  in 
overwhelming  numbers,  an  open  sea  within  the  arctic  circle  affording 
a  safe  and  bounteous  feeding-ground.  At  tlie  proper  season  vast 
bodies  gathered  themselves  together  into  one  great  army,  which,  in 
numbers  exceeding  the  powers  of  imagination,  departed  for  more 
southern  regions.  This  great  HeeVy  or  army,  was  subdivided,  by  some 
instinct,  as  they  reached  the  different  shores,  led,  accordmg  to  the 
ideas  of  fishermen,  by  herrings  of  more  than  ordinary  size  and  sagacity, 
one  division  taking  the  west  side  of  Britain,  while  another  took  the 
east  side,  the  result  being  an  adequate  and  well-divided  supply  oi 
herrings,  which  penetrated  every  bay  and  arm  of  the  sea  round  our 
coast,  from  Wick  to  Yarmouth.  Closer  observation,  however,  shows 
that  this  theory  has  no  existence  in  fact.  Lacepcde  denies  that  those 
periodical  joumeyings  take  place.  Valenciennes  also  rejects  them.  It 
is  true  that  the  herrings  have  disappeared  in  certain  neighbourhoods 
in  which  they  were  formerly  very  plentiful ;  but  it  is  also  certain  that, 
in  many  of  the  fishing  stations,  fish  are  taken  all  the  year  round. 
Moreover,  the  discovery  that  the  herring  of  America  is  probably  a 
distinct  species  from  that  of  Europe  (which,  smoked,  is  known  as  the 
"Digby  Chick")  is  against  the  theory.  In  short,  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  proof  of  their  pretended  migrations  to  high  northern 
latitudes ;  and  recent  discoveries  all  tend  to  show  that  the  herring  is 
native  to  the  shores  on  which  it  is  taken. 

"  It  has  be«i  demonstrated,"  says  Br.  Bertram,  "  that  the  herring 
is  really  a  native  of  our  immediate  seas,  and  can  be  caught  all  the  year 
round  on  the  coast  of  the  three  kingdoms.  The  fishing  begins  at  the 
island  of  Lewis,  in  the  Hebrides,  in  the  month  of  May,  and  goes  on  as 
the  year  advances,  till  in  July  it  is  being  prosecuted  off  the  coast  of 
Caithness;  while  in  autumn  and  winter  we  find  large  supplies  of 
herrings  at  Yarmouth ;  there  is  a  winter  fishery  in  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
Moreover,  this  fish  is  found  in  the  south  long  before  it  ought  to  be 
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fliere,  aoooxdmg  to  the  6nugntkm  ihdorj.  It  has  been  deduced,  fims 
a  OQDsideratkm  of  the  ammal  takee  of  maBy  yean*  tiiat  the  heinlif 
etisia  in  distmct  zaoes,  which  arriye  at  maturity  month  after  moailL 
It  is  well  known  that  the  herrings  taken  at  Wick  in  July  aie  qmbt 
different  from  those  canght  at  Dmihar  in  Aognst  and  Septemkr; 
indeed  I  would  go  farther,  and  say  that  eren  at  Wick  each  month  has 
its  changing  shoaly  and  that  as  one  race  appears  for  capture  anothsr 
disappearsy  haying  fulfilled  its  mission.  It  is  certain  that  the  heningi 
of  these  different  seasons  vary  considerably  in  size  and  appearance ; 
localities  are  marked  by  distinctive  features.  Thus  the  weU-known 
Loch  Fyne  herring  is  essentially  different  from,  that  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth ;  and  those  differ  again,  in  many  particulars,  from  those  caught 
off  Yarmouth.  In  £act,  ilie  herring  never  ventures  &t  from  the  ebon 
where  it  is  taken ;  and  its  condition,  when  it  is  caught,  is  just  an 
index  of  the  feeding  it  has  enjoyed  in  its  particular  locality.  The 
superiority  of  flavour  of  the  herring  taken  in  our  great  land-keked 
salt-water  lochs  is  midoubted.  Whether  or  not  resulting  from  the 
depth  and  body  of  water,  from  more  plentiful  marine  yegetatum,  or 
from  the  greater  variety  of  land  food  likely  to  be  washed  into  these 
inland  seas,  has  not  yet  been  determined,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
herrings  of  our  western  sea-lochs  are  infinitely  superior  to  tbow 
captured  in  the  more  open  sea."  "  Moreover,"  he  adds,  "  it  is  now 
known,  from  the  inquiries  of  the  late  Mr.  Mitchell  and  other 
authorities  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  herring,  that 
the  fish  has  never  been  noticed  as  being  at  all  abundant  in  the  arctic 
regions." 

The  herring  feeds  on  small  cmstaeeans,  fishes  just  hatched,  and  even 
on  the  fry  of  its  own  species.  On  the  other  hand,  its  enemies  are  the 
most  formidable  inhabitants  of  the  ocean ;  the  whales  destroy  them  by 
thousands,  but  man,  above  all,  carries  on  a  war  which  threatens  to 
be  one  of  extermination.  In  fact,  the  herring-fishery  has  been  to 
certain  nations  the  great  cause  of  their  prosperity.  It  was  the  founda- 
tion of  Dutch  independence.  Silk  manuikcture,  coffee,  tea,  spices, 
which  are  productive  of  great  commercial  movements,  addre»  them- 
selves only  to  the  wants  of  luxury  or  fashion.  The  produce  of  the 
herring  fishery,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  of  necessity  to  the  people ; 
and  Holland  would  have  languished  and  quickly  disappeared,  with  its 
fictitious  territory,  if  the  sea  had  not  added  to  its  commercial  industry 
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this  inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth.  That  vast  field  it  has  worked  with 
persevering  ardour.  Struggling  for  an  existence,  it  has  conquered. 
Every  year  numerous  vessels  leave  the  coast  of  Holland  for  this  pre- 
cious marine  harvest.  The  herring  fishery  is,  for  the  Dutch  people, 
the  most  important  of  maritime  expeditions.  It  is  with  them  known 
as  the  "  great  fishery."  Whaling  is  known  as  the  "  small  fishery." 
The  great  fishery  is  a  golden  mine  to  Holland ;  it  is,  besides,  a  very 
ancient  occupation  with  ourselves.  We  find  it  flourishing  in  the 
twelfth  century  ;  for,  in  1195,  according  to  the  historians,  the  city  of 
Dunwich,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  was  obliged  to  furnish  the  king 
with  twenty-four  thousand  herrings.  We  also  find  mention  made  of 
the  herring  fishery  in  a  chronicle  of  the  Monastery  of  Evesham  in  the 
year  709. 

Towards  the  year  1030  the  French  sent  vessels  into  the  North  Sea 
from  Dieppe  for  this  fishing,  nearly  a  century  before  the  Dutch  made 
the  attempt ;  but  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  that  enterprising 
people  employed  two  thousand  boats  in  this  industry.  The  Danes, 
Swedes,  and  Norwegians  also  threw  themselves  into  this  trade  at  an 
early  period.  The  French,  Danes,  and  Swedes  furnish  at  the  present 
time  only  sufficient  for  home  consumption.  The  monopoly  of  foreign 
trade  belongs  to  the  EngHsh,  Dutch,  and  Norwegians.  "The 
quantity  of  herrings  gathered  every  year  by  our  neighbours  beyond 
the  Channel,"  says  Moquin-Tandon,  '*is  truly  enormous.  In  Yar- 
mouth alone  four  hundred  ships,  of  from  forty  to  sixty  tons,  are 
equipped,  the  largest  being  manned  by  twelve  men.  The  revenue 
derived  from  this  fleet  is  about  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds.  In 
1857  three  of  these  fishing-boats,  belonging  to  the  same  proprietors, 
carried  home  three  millions  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand 
fishes." 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  Scottish  fishermen  have 
emulated  the  zeal  of  the  English.  In  a  paper  communicated  to  the 
British  Association  in  1854,  Mr.  Cleghom,  who  has  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  states  "  that  there  are  nine  hundred  and  twenty 
Wick  boats  engaged  in  the  fishing,  and  that  the  produce  was  ninety- 
five  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  barrels  "  in  one  week  alone,  this 
being,  however,  a  fiaUing  off  of  sixty-one  thousand  barrels  from  the 
previous  year.  The  cause  of  this  immense  falling  off  was  ascribed  to 
a  storm   which  had  swept  along  the  coast  at  the  height  of  the 
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season;  but  Mr.  Clegliom  was  inclined  to  ascribe  it  mainly  to 
over-fisliing,  which  had  gradually  diminished  the  number  of  herrings 
captured. 

The  boats  employed  by  the  French  and  Dutch  in  the  herring 
fishery  are  about  sixty  tons  burden.  They  generally  depart  for  tba 
Orkney  and  Shetland  isles.  They  afterwards  betake  themselves  to 
the  German  Ocean,  and  fish  the  Channel  in  November  and  Deoembei: 
These  boats  carry  up  to  sixteen  hands,  according  to  their  m 
Arrived  at  their  fishing  ground,  they  cast  their  nets,  as  so 
Pl.  XXIX. 

The  lines  of  the  Dutch  fishermen  are  five  hundred  feet  in  length, 
composed  of  fifty  or  sixty  diftcront  nets.  The  upper  parts  of  these 
nets  are  supported  by  empty  barrels  or  cork-buoys,  the  lower  edge 
being  weighted  with  lead  or  hijtoues,  which  are  kept  at  a  citnvenient 
depth  by  shortening  or  lengthening  the  cords  by  which  the  bnoys  are 
attached.  The  size  of  the  mesh  of  th(^  nets  is  such  that  the  herring 
of  a  certain  size  are  caught  in  it  by  the  gills  and  pectoral  fins.  If  the 
first  mesh  is  too  large  to  hold  them  they  pus?  throuj^jli,  and  get  caught 
by  the  next  or  succceJint;  iivsh,  which  is  sni  illcr.  The  lierrinvr-fishenr 
Ls  rogulMted  by  Art  of  PjirliaiiR'nt,  and  the  legal  mode  of  rapture  is  by 
monns  ot'  wliat  is  railed  a  drift-net.  Tli<*  drift -net  is  made  o\'  fine  twin**, 
marked  with  squares  of  an  ineh  each  to  allow  fur  the  es(^aj»o  ot"  t::e 
voiiiifr  (isli.  The  nets  are  measured  by  the  barrel  bulk,  a  net  nieasuri!.** 
til'tv  feet  loiif^  by  thirty-two  dee]>,  and  (»;ieli  huldini:  half  a  Uirrol.  The 
drift  is  composetl  of  man y  sei)arate  nets  fastentHl  together  by  means  of 
a  bade  roj)e,  and  each  separate  net  of  the  stTies  is  marktJ  i>ff  ]»y  a 
bladder  or  empty  cask.  The  process  is  that  des<.Til>ed  by  I)r.  liertnim 
in  an  article  published  in  the  ''  Cornhill  Magjizine."  The  writ»T  h  id 
made  lii>  arrangement  for  a  night  at  the  herring  iishery  under  the 
auspiecs  of  Fmneis  Sinelair,  a  y(»ry  pdlant-Wking  fellow,  who  sail* 
his  own  l»oat  from  Wiek,  and  takes  his  own  venture.  B4>undin£r  over 
the  waves  with  a  g(M>d  eaid'ul  of  wind,  thev  had  L'ft  the  sliore  and 
beetlinLC  chtTs  far  U'liind  tliem ;  they  ri-aelRtl  their  lishing  ground, 
where  they  tacked  up  and  down,  eagerly  watching  fur  the  oily 
phosj)lioresi.'ent  gleam  wliieh  is  in<lieative  of  h*Trings.  "At  last,  after 
a  h-ngthened  eruise,"  he  says,  **onr  rommander,  who  liad  Uvii  .silent 
for  half  an  hour,  jumjed  uj)  and  called  to  action.  *  Uj).  nien.  and  at 
ihem  I'  was  the  order  of  the  night.     The  ^^reparations  for  sh'<«»tii.L' 
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the  nets  at  once  began  by  lowering  sail.  Surronnding  us  on  all 
sides  was  to  be  seen  a  moving  worid  of  boats ;  many  with  sails  down, 
their  nets  floating  in  the  water,  and  their  crews  at  rest.  Others  were 
still  flitting  uneasily  about,  their  skippers,  like  our  own,  anxious  to 
shoot  in  the  right  place.  By-and-by  we  were  ready ;  the  sucker  goes 
splash  into  the  water ;  the  *  dog,'  a  large  inflated  bladder  to  mark  the 
far  end  of  the  train,  is  heaved  overboard,  and  the  nets,  breadth  after 
breadth,  follow  as  fast  as  the  men  can  pay  them  out,  till  the  immense 
train  is  all  in  the  water,  forming  a  perforated  wall  a  mile  long  and 
many  feet  in  depth ;  the  *  dog  *  and  the  marking  bladder  floating  and 
dipping  in  long  zigzag  hues,  reminding  one  of  the  imaginary  coils  of 
the  great  sea-serpent.  After  three  hours  of  quietude  beneath  a 
beautiful  sky,  the  stars — 

'  The  eternal  orbs  that  beautify  the  night  * — 

began  to  pale  their  fires,  and,  the  gray  dawn  appearing,  indicated  that 
it  was  time  to  take  stock.  We  found  that  the  boat  had  floated  quietly 
with  the  tide  till  we  were  a  long  distance  from  the  harbour.  The 
skipper  had  a  presentiment  that  there  were  fish  in  his  net ;  and  the 
bobbing  down  of  a  few  of  the  bladders  made  it  almost  a  certainty,  and 
he  resolved  to  examine  the  drifts.  By  means  of  the  swing  rope  the 
boat  was  hauled  up  to  the  nets.  *  Hurrah !'  exclaimed  Murdoch  of 
Skye ;  *  there's  a  lot  of  fish,  skipper,  and  no  mistake.'  Murdoch's 
news  was  true ;  our  nets  were  silvery  with  herrings — so  laden,  in  fact, 
that  it  took  a  long  time  to  haul  them  in.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to 
see  the  shimmering  fish  as  they  came  up  like  a  sheet  of  silver  from  the 
water,  each  uttering  a  weak  death-chirp  as  it  was  flung  into  the 
bottom  of  the  boat.  Formerly  the  fish  were  left  in  the  meshes  of  the 
net  till  the  boat  arrived  in  the  harbour ;  but  now,  as  the  net  is  hauled 
on  board,  they  are  at  once  shaken  out.  As  our  silvery  treasure 
showers  into  the  boat  we  roughly  guess  our  capture  at  fifty  cranes — a 
capital  night's  work." 

But  there  is  a  reverse  to  this  medal  Wick  Bay  is  not  always 
rippled  by  the  land-breeze  as  on  this  occasion.  "  The  herring  fleet 
has  been  more  than  once  overtaken  by  a  fierce  storm,  where  valuable 
lives  have  been  lost,  and  thousands  of  pounds  worth  of  netting  and 
boats  destroyed,  and  the  gladdening  sights  of  the  herring  fishery  have 
been  changed  to  wailing  and  sorrow." 
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The  Yannoaih  txMtts  are  decked  TeaBels  of  from  fifty  to  eigjhij  Iqbi^ 
niih  attendant  boats,  ooBting  about  one  thousand  pounds,  and  faafiag 
stowage  far  about  fifty  lasts ;  nominally,  ten  thousand,  bat,  eoonled 
fisherwise,  thirteen  thousand,  herrings,  besides  prorision  for  afiie  or 
six  days'  voyage.  Leaying  a  hand  or  two  in  charge  of  the  tobbsI,  the 
majority  of  the  crew  are  out  in  the  smaller  boats,  fishing. 

The  Datch  herring  fishery  is  nsoally  porsned  during  the  night 
When  the  nets  are  in  the  water  the  boat  is  left,  as  we  hare  seen  in 
Dr.  Bertram's  excursion,  to  drift  in  the  meantime.  Each  boat  it 
fiimished  with  a  lantern,  which  senres  the  doable  purpose  ol  attract- 
ing the  shoals  of  fish,  and  preventing  collisions  with  other  boals. 
The  herring  fishery  is  extremely  capricious  in  its  resnlts ;  one  or  twD 
boats  have  been  known  to  carry  into  port  the  whole  takings  of  a  n^[fat 
Valenciennes  witnessed  the  capture  of  a  hundred  and  ten  thoosuid 
herrings  in  less  than  two  hours.  The  nets  are  hanled  in  when 
moderately  charged  with  fish  by  the  crew ;  but  it  is  often  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  the  capstan  in  the  process.  Some  of  the  hands  are 
stationed  to  detach  the  fish  from  the  nets ;  others  detach  the  neli 
from  the  buoys ;  while  others  again  fold  up  and  stow  away  the  neli 
for  future  use. 

On  the  coast  of  Norway  the  electric  telegraph  is  applied  to  the 
herring  fishery,  being  employed  to  announce  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fishing  towns  the  approach  of  the  shoals  of  fish.  In  the  fiords  of 
Norway,  where  the  produce  of  the  herring  fishery  is  the  principal 
means  of  existence  to  nearly  the  entire  population,  it  often  happened 
that  the  fish  made  its  appearance  at  the  most  unexpected  times,  and  on 
some  parts  of  the  coast  the  shoals  could  only  be  met  by  one  or  two 
boats.  Before  the  boats  from  the  bays  and  fiords  could  take  part  in 
the  fishery,  the  herrings  had  deposited  their  spawn  and  returned  to  the 
open  sea. 

To  prevent  these  disappointments,  often  repeated  with  great  loss 
to  the  fishermen,  the  Norwegian  government  established,  in  1857,  a 
submarine  electric  cable,  along  the  coast  frequented  by  the  herrings, 
of  a  hundred  miles,  with  stations  on  shore  at  intervals  conveniently 
placed  for  communicating  with  the  villages  inhabited  by  the  fishermen. 
As  soon  as  a  shoal  of  herrings  is  known  to  be  in  the  offing — and  they 
can  always  be  perceived  at  a  considerable  distance  by  the  wave  they 
raise— a  telegram  is  despatched  along  the  coast,  which  makes  known 
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in  each  village  the  approach  to  the  bay  in  which  the  herrings  have 
established  themselves. 

This  important  branch  of  industry  has  only  assumed  its  real 
character  since  the  fourteenth  century,  and  its  sudden  and  prodigious 
extension  is  due  to  the  discovery  of  a  simple  Dut<;h  fisherman,  George 
Benkel,  who  died  in  1397.  To  this  man  Holland  owes  much  of  its 
wealth.  He  discovered,  in  short,  the  art  of  curing  the  herring  so  as 
to  preserve  it  for  an  indefinite  time.  From  that  moment  the  herring 
fishery  assumed  an  unexpected  importance,  and  became  the  source  of 
much  wealth  to  Holland  and  its  industrious  and  enterprising  people. 
Two  hundred  years  after  his  death  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  solenmly 
ate  a  herring  on  Benkel's  tomb;  it  was  a  small  homage  paid  to 
the  memory  of  the  creator  of  a  new  industry  which  had  enriched 
his  native  land. 

The  Shad  (Alosa),  which  have  the  body  round  and  more  plump 
than  the  herring,  are  still  more  distinguishable  by  the  arrangement  of 
their  teeth.    More  than  twenty  species  of  this  genus  are  known,  vary- 
ing considerably  in  size.     They  inhabit  the  seas  which  wash  the 
coasts  of  Europe,  Africa,  India,  and  America.     One  species  is  the 
Common  Shad,  Alosa  communis  (Fig.  384),  which  is  found  in  the 
Channel,  the  North  Sea,  and  all  round  our  coast.     It  is  of  a  silvery 
tint  generally,  greenish  on  the  back,  with  one  or  two  black  spots 
behind  the  gills.     The  shad  approaches  the  mouths  of  rivers  and 
great  estuaries,  and  habitually  ascends  them  in  the  spring  for  the 
purpose  of  depositing  its  ova,  and  is  found  at  this  season  in  the 
Ehine,  the  Seine,  the  Garonne,  the  Volga,  the  Elbe,  and  many  of  our 
own  rivers.     In  some  of  the  Irish  rivers  the  masses  of  shad  taken  in 
the  seine-net  have  been  so  great  that  no  amount  of  exertion  has  been 
sufficient  to  land  them.     It  sometimes  attains  a  very  considerable 
size,  weighing  as  much  as  from  four  to  six  pounds.     The  shad  taken 
at  sea  are  less  delicate  in  their  flesh  than  those  caught  in  fresh  water. 
The  habits  of  the  shad  are  very  imperfectly  known.     Two  species  are 
found  on  the  British  coast,   namely,   the  Twaite   Shad  of  Yarrell 
(Alosa  finta),  which  is  about  fourteen  inches  in  length,  brownish- 
green  on  the  back,  inclining  to  blue  in  certain  lights,  the  rest  of  the 
body  silvery  white,  with  five  or  six  dusky  spots  on  each  side  arranged 
longitudinally.     The  jaws  are  furnished  with  distinct  teeth ;  the  tail 
deeply  forked. 
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eoDodsnbl;  larger,  asaeHmea  attaimiig  tmAn  ud  eraa  fifteen  nAv 
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specnes  is  plenttfdl  in  the  Serwn,  bat  me  in  the  ThuMs. 
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The  Bhad  is  found  in  the  Scveni  and  Thames  in  consideTable 
quantities  about  the  second  week  in  July.  They  reach  the  freA 
water  about  May,  deposit  their  spawn,  and  retnni  to  aalt  water  in 
Jnly.     Their  scales  are  large. 

The  Sprat  {C.  SpraUus)  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  cootroren^, 
like  the  parr — one  party  conteuding  that  it  is  the  young  of  tie 
herring ;  another,  that  it  is  a  distinct  species.  Pennant,  Yarrell,  and 
many  eminent  natmaliets  adopt  the  first  view :  yet  its  specific  chanc- 
ters,  according  to  Pennant,  are  "  greater  depth  of  body  than  the  yoong 
herring,  gill-covers  not  veined ;  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  eo  smalt  as  to 
he  scarcely  sensible  to  the  touch  ;  the  dorsal  fin  placed  far  back,  and 
the  sharp  edge  of  the  abdomtn  more  acutely  serrated  than  in  the 
herring."  Like  the  herring,  they  inhabit  the  deep  water  dnring  the 
summer,  following  the  shoal  to  the  sea-shore  in  autumn.  The  sprat 
fishing  oommencee  in  November  and  oontinnee  dnring  the  winter 
months,  when  they  are  caught  in  such  numbers  that  in  some  locahties 
they  have  been  used  as  mamire. 
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In  support  of  tlie  indiTiduality  of  the  sprat,  the  serrated  belly  and 
relative  position  of  the  fins  are  dwelt  upon,  together  with  the  instance 
detailed  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  Belgian  coneol  at  Leith,  who  exhibited . 
a  pair  of  sprats,  having  the  roe  and  milt  fully  developed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  abundance  of  the  sprat  has  been  adduced 
as  a  reason  for  its  being  the  young  herring.  In  addition  to  this, 
anatomists  declare  their  anritomy  shows  no  difference  but  size.  "  As 
to  the  serrated  leCy."  says  Bertram,  "  we  may  look  oo  that  as  we  do 
on  the  back  of  a  child's  frock,  namely,  as  a  provision  for  growth." 
If  this  is  so,  Dr.  Bertram  supplies  material  at  once  for  tbonght  and 
legislation.  "  The  slaughter  of  sprats,"  he  says,  "  is  aa  decided  a 
case  of  killing  the  goose  with  the  golden  eggs  aa  the  grilse  sluughter 
carried  on  in  our  salmon  rivers."  But  Mr.  Bertram  here  overlooks 
a  feet  of  which  any  one  may  convince  himself,  namely,  that  young 
herrings  are  caught  without  the  serrated  belly ;  nay,  the  curer's 
pntchase  is  regulated  by  the  sprat's  rough,  and  the  herring's  smooth 
belly. 

The  Pilchard,  Clupea  piloliardus  (Fig.  385),  sometimes  called  the 
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gipsy  herring,  visits  our  coasts  all  the  year  round.  It  was  at  one  time 
thought,  B&  the  herring  was,  to  be  migratory,  but,  hke  that  fish,  it  is 
now  found  to  be  a  native  of  our  own  seas,  and  a  constant  inhabitant 
of  our  shores.  It  haa  been  known  to  spawn  in  Sfay,  but  the  usual 
time  is  October,  and  authorities  like  Mr.  Couch  think  it  breeds  only 
OQce  a  year.    Its  visit  to  shallow  water  causes  immense  excitement ; 
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peisons  watch  night  and  day  from  the  lofty  oUflb  abng  the  Comwill 
ooast^and  thewatchezs  (locally  called  ''hnen'^  signal  theboalaat 
sea  beneath  them  the  moment  th^  see  indications  of  ibe  approach  d 
a  shoal.  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  gires  an  aninuit<ft<i  pictnie  of  the  ^  hm&t:* 
**A  stranger  in  Cornwall,  taking  his  first  walk  along  the  dilb  ia 
Angnsty  could  not  advance  hx  without  witnessing  what  would  stnke 
himasaverysingiilar  and  even  alarming  phenomenon.  Hewouldseft 
a  man  standing  on  the  extreme  edge  of  a  predpioe  just  oyer  the  aei| 
gesticulating  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  mik  a  bosh  in  his  handi 
waving  it  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  brandishing  it  over  his  heikd, 
sweeping  it  past  his  feet ;  in  short,  acting  the  part  apparently  of  a 
maniac  of  the  most  dangerous  description.  It  would  add  conaideiabiy 
to  the  stranger's  surprise  if  he  were  told  that  th^  insane  indiridiial 
before  him  was  paid  for  flourishing  the  bush  at  the  rate  of  a  guinea  a 
week.  And  if  he  advanced  a  little,  so'  as  to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of 
the  madman,  and  observed  a  weU-manned  boat  bebw  turning  caiefiiDy 
to  the  right  and  left,  as  the  bush  turned,  his  mystification  wooll 
probably  be  complete,  and  his  ideas  as  to  the  sanity  of  the  inli^Kit«iit« 
would  be  expressed  with  grievous  doubt. 

"  But  a  few  words  of  explanation  would  make  him  alter  his  opinion. 
He  would  learn  that  the  man  was  an  important  agent  in  the  pilchanl 
fishery  of  Cornwall,  that  he  had  just  discovered  a  shoal  swimming 
towards  the  land,  and  that  the  men  in  the  boats  were  guided  by  Lis 
gesticulations  alone  in  their  arrangements  for  securing  the  fish  on 
which  so  many  depend  for  a  livelihood." 

The  pilchard,  the  young  of  which  is  believed  to  be  the  sardine  of 
commerce,  where  its  place  is  not  usurped  by  the  sprat,  is  sometimes 
taken  in  the  Channel,  on  the  coasts  of  Brittany  and  Cornwall,  and 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  whence  its 
commercial  name.  In  Brittany  floating-nets  are  employed.  The 
fishing  is  conducted  in  boats,  each  carrying  five  men;  hundreds 
of  these  boats  may  sometimes  be  seen  engaged  at  the  same  time 
three  or  four  leagues  from  the  coast,  the  nets  being  only  drawn 
when  they  are  fully  charged,  when  the  fish  are  arranged  bed 
upon  bed  in  osier  baskets,  each  boat  returning  habitually  to  port 
when  it  has  secured  twenty-five  thousand  fishes.  The  fiishery  ex- 
tends over  five  or  six  months,  the  produce  being  about  six  hundred 
millions  of  sardines. 
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The  Basque  fishermen  employ  a  net  in  the  form  of  a  sack,  with 
rings  at  each  comer. 

On  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  as  we  have  hinted,  it  is  one  of  the  staple 
industries,  and  pursued  systematically.  Where  they  come  from,  and 
whither  they  go,  seems  alike  unknown.  All  that  is  certain  is,  that 
they  are  met  with  in  shoals  swimming  past  the  Scilly  Islands  as  early 
as  July.  In  August  the  inshore  fishing  hegins,  and  they  appear  on 
various  parts  of  the  coast  as  far  north  as  Devonshire  and  the  south 
coast  of  Ireland  up  to  October  and  November ;  no  doubt  those  which 
have  escaped  the  innumerable  nets^ spread  for  them. 

"  The  first  sight  from  the  cliffis  of  a  shoal  of  pilchards,*'  says  Mr. 
Collins,  in  the  work  already  quoted,  "  is  not  a  little  interesting.  They 
produce  on  the  sea  the  appearance  of  the  shadow  of  a  dark  cloud, 
which  approaches  until  you  can  see  the  fish  leaping  and  playing  on 
the  surface  by  hundreds  at  a  time,  all  huddled  close  together,  and  so 
near  the  shore  that  they  can  be  caught  in  fifty  or  sixty  feet  of  water. 
Indeed,  when  the  shoals  are  of  considerable  magnitude,  the  fish  behind 
have  been  known  literally  to  force  the  fish  in  front  up  to  the  beach, 
so  that  they  could  be  taken  in  baskets,  or  even  with  the  hand. 

"  With  the  discovery  of  the  first  shoal,  the  active  duties  of  the  look- 
out, or  huer,  on  the  clifis  begin.  Each  fishing  village  places  one  or 
more  of  these  men  on  the  watch  all  round  the  coast.  He  is,  therefore, 
not  only  paid  his  guinea  a  week  while  he  is  on  the  watch,  but  a  per- 
centage on  the  produce  of  all  the  fish  taken  under  his  auspices.  He 
is  placed  at  his  post,  where  he  can  command  an  uninterrupted  view  of 
the  sea,  some  days  before  the  pilchards  are  expected. 

"  The  principal  boat  used  is,  at  least,  of  fifteen  tons  burden,  and 
carries  a  large  net  called  the  '  seine,'  which  measures  a  hundred  and 
ninety  fathoms  in  length,  and  costs  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds — 
sometimes  more.  It  is  simply  one  long  strip  from  eleven  to  thirteen 
fiftthoms  in  breadth,  composed  of  very  small  meshes,  and  furnished  all 
along  its  length  with  cork  at  one  edge  and  lead  at  the  other.  The 
men  who  cast  this  net  are  called  'shooters,'  and  receive  eleven 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  week,  and  one  basket  of  fish  out  of  every 

haul. 

"  As  soon  as  the  *  huer '  discerns  a  shoal  he  waves  his  bush.  The 
signal  is  conveyed  to  the  beach  by  men  and  boys  watching  near  him. 
The  '  seine '-boat^  accompanied  by  another^  to  assist  in  casting  the 
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net,  18  lowed  out  to  Vihexe  lie  can  see  it;  {hen  tbeie  k  ft  pMue  and 
hndi  of  expedatioii.  Meanwhile  the  devoted  pildiaxds  pnm  on— « 
compact  mass  of  thonaandBon  thousands  oi  fish — swimming  to  awot 
their  doom.  All  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  'hner  ;*  he  stands  waidiM 
and  stilly  tmtil  the  shoal  is  tboroiighly  emhayed  in  water  which  ha 
knows  to  he  within  the  depth  of  the  '  seine.'  Then,  as  the  fish  hc|^ 
to  pause  in  their  progress,  and  giadnally  crowd  closer  and  donr  ta» 
gether,  he  giyes  the  signal,  and  the'sdne'  is  cast  or  *ebtA*  ofW> 
hoard. 

'  "  The  grand  object  is  now  to  ei^ose  the  entire  shoaL  The  leads 
sink  one  side  of  the  net  perpendicularly  to  the  bottom,  the  corks  hmj 
the  other  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  When  it  has  been  taken  all 
ronnd  the  shoal,  the  two  extremities  are  made  fast,  and  the  fishes  an 
imprisoned  within  an  oblong  barrier  of  netting.  The  art  is  how  to  let 
as  few  of  the  pilchards  escape  as  possible  while  the  process  is  hsing 
completed.  Whenever  the  *  huer '  obsenres  that  they  are  startled,  and 
separating  at  any  particular  point,  he  waves  his  bnsh,  and  thither  the 
boat  is  steered,  and  there  the  net  is  shot  at  once ;  the  fish  aze  thus 
headed  and  thwarted  in  every  direction  with  extraordinary  address 
and  skill.  This  labour  completed,  the  silence  of  intense  expectation 
that  has  hitherto  prevailed  is  broken — there  is  a  shout  of  joy  on  aQ 
sides — the  shoal  is  secured. 

"  The  *  seine '  is  now  i-egarded  as  a  great  reservoir  of  fish.  It  may 
remain  in  the  water  a  week  or  more ;  to  secure  it  against  being 
moved  from  its  position,  in  case  a  gale  should  come  on,  it  is  warped  hj 
two  or  three  ropes  to  points  of  land  in  the  cliff,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  contracted  in  circuit  by  its  opposite  ends  being  brought  together 
and  passed  lightly  over  its  breadth  for  several  feet.  While  these 
operations  are  being  performed,  another  boat,  another  set  of  men,  and 
another  net,  are  approaching  the  scene  of  action. 

"  The  new  net  is  called  the  '  tuck ;'  it  is  smaller  than  the  '  seine  ;* 
inside  which  it  is  to  be  let  down,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  fish 
dose  to  the  surface.  The  men  who  manage  this  net  are  called 
'  regular  sewers.'  The  boat  is  first  of  all  rowed  inside  the  seine-net, 
and  laid  close  to  the  seine-boat,  which  remains  stationary  outside. 
To  its  bows  one  rope  at  the  end  of  the  tuck-net  is  fastened.  The 
tuck-boat  now  slowly  makes  the  inner  circle  of  the  seine,  the  smaller 
net  being  dropped  overboard,  and  attached  to  the  seine  at  intervals 
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as  sbe  goes.  To  prevent  the  fish  from  getting  between  the  two  nets 
during  the  operation,  they  are  frightened  into  the  middle  of  the 
enclosure  by  beating  the  water  with  oars,  and  stones  fastened  to  ropes. 
When  the  '  tuck '  has  at  length  travelled  round  tbe  whole  circle  of 
the  *  seine,'  and  is  securely  fastened  to  the  seine-boat  at  the  end  as  it 
was  at  the  beginning,  everything  is  prepared  for  the  great  event  of 
the  day — hauling  the  fish  to  the  surface. 

"  Now  all  is  excitement  on  sea  and  shore ;  every  little  boat  in  the 
place  puts  ofi",  crammed  with  idle  spectators ;  boys  shout,  dogs  bark, 
and  tbe  shrill  voices  of  the  former  are  joined  by  the  deep  voices  of  the 

*  seiners.'  There  they  stand,  six  or  eight  stalwart,  sun-burnt  fellows, 
ranged  in  a^row  in  tbe  seine-boat,  hauling  with  all  their  might  at  the 

*  tuck  '-net,  and  roaring  out  the  nautical  *  Yo,  heave  ho  !'  in  chorus. 
Higher  and  higher  rises  the  net ;  louder  and  louder  shout  the  boys 
and  the  idlers ;  the  *  huer,'  so  calm  and  collected  hitherto,  loses  his 
self-possession,  and  waves  his  cap  triumphantly.  *  Hooray  !  hooray ! 
Yoy — hoy,  hoy  !  Pull  away,  boys !  Up  she  comes  !  Here  they 
are !'  The  water  boils  and  eddies ;  the  *  tuck  '-net  rises  to  the  surface ; 
one  teeming,  convulsed  mass  of  shining,  glancing,  silvery  scales ;  one 
compact  mass  of  thousands  of  fish,  each  one  of  which  is  madly  striving 
to  escape,  appears  in  an  instant.  Boats  as  large  as  barges  now  pull 
up,  in  hot  haste,  all  round  the  nets,  baskets  are  produced  by  dozens, 
the  fish  are  dipped  up  in  them,  and  shot  out,  like  coals  out  of  a  sack, 
into  the  boats.  Presently  the  men  are  ankle-deep  in  pilchards ;  they 
jump  upon  the  benches,  and  work  on  till  the  boats  can  hold  no  more. 
They  are  almost  gunwale  under  before  they  leave  for  the  shore." 

In  the  process  of  curing,  the  scene  becomes  doubly  picturesque,  but 
this  is  shore-work,  with  which  our  space  forbids  us  to  deal. 

"Some  idea  of  the  almost  incalculable  multitude  of  pilchards  caught 
on  the  Cornwall  shores,"  says  Mr.  Collins,  "  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  data :  At  the  small  fishing  cove  of  Trereen  six  hundred 
hogsheads  were  taken  in  little  more  than  a  week,  during  August, 
1850.  Allowing  two  thousand  four  hundred  fish  only  to  each  hogs- 
head (three  thousand  would  be  the  highest  calculation),  we  have  a 
result  of  one  million  four  hundred  and  forty  pilchards  caught  by  the 
inhabitants  of  one  little  village  alone,  on  the  Cornish  coast,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  season's  fishing." 

The  Anchovy  {Engravlis)  is  chiefly  taken  in  the  Mediterranean, 
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-and  is  much  sought  after  fbor  its  dalkmto  fbroor  wlien  salted  aad 
eoied.  It  k  a  small,  deiider  fidi,  aboiit  fi^ 
in  iBngth ;  head  pointed,  month  yerj  wide,  gill-openings  laige^  ab- 
domen smooth;  whan  lifing  it  is  greenish  on  the  hmk^  ahery 
beneath ;  after  death  it  changes  to  a  Unish  UacL  The  fishsKj  mkiA 
gives  the  most  abnndant  results  takes  plaee  on  the  shoras  of  the 
Mediterranean,  principally  on  the  coast  of  SkSij,  the  ides  of  EDw, 
Corsica,  Antibes,  Frejns,  Saint-Tropes,  and  Cannes.  They  an  ska 
taken  on  the  Dalmatian  coast,  and  in  the  neighboniliood  of 

The  andbioyy  is  only  fit  for  food  after  being  preserred  sedA 
The  process  of  curing  commences  by  throwing  it  into  a  strong 
then,  the  head  and  entrails  being  removed,  they  are  ananged  m 
in  barreb  or  boxes  of  tin,  in  alternate  layers  of  salt  and  fish ;  finally, 
after  some  days  of  exposure,  they  are  hermeticaUy  closed  and  lifopatohtil 
to  market.  Those  prepared  on  the  Provencal  coast  were  liiuusJj 
earned  to  the  fiedr  of  Beancaire,  whence  they  fimnd  their  way  all  Ofcr 
France,  and  to  many  parts  of  Enrope.  Now,  the  anchovies  eared  at 
Marseilles,  and  other  Provencal  ports,  are  sent  direct  to  the  variom 
markets  of  Europe. 

The  Acanthopteryoeans 

include  the  Perch  family,  which  is  altogether  a  firesh-water  fish,  and, 
however  interesting  in  itself,  foreign  to  our  present  purpose.  It 
includes  also  the  cat-fish,  which  is  also  known  as  the  har,  and  more 
commonly  the  wolf-fish,  in  Bas-Languedoc  and  Provence.  It  » 
common  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  many  of  the  great  rivers  which 
empty  themselves  into  it.  The  Cat-fish  (Fig.  386)  has  the  appearance 
of  an  elongated  perch ;  its  colour,  in  the  adult  state,  is  of  a  »mtfe*wi 
silvery  hue,  marked  with  brown  and  yellow  spots  in  the  yonng. 

The  Weevers  (Trachinus),  forming  another  division  of  this  fiunOy, 
are  characterised  by  their  very  compressed  head  and  the  strong  spines 
of  the  operculum.  They  are  elongated  in  shape,  with  short  mnades ; 
they  have  a  habit  of  burying  themselves  in  the  sand,  and  are  for- 
midable to  fishermen,  from  the  dangerous  wounds  they  inflict  with 
their  spines.  Trachinus  communis  (Fig.  387)  is  widely  <liflfiifffid  in 
the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean. 

The  genus  Urano8cojpu$  are  so  named  from  the  position  of  their 
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eyes,  which  are  directed  towards  the  sky,  from  ovpatio<:,  the  heavens, 
and  <r/co7re'w,  I  regard.     From  this  peculiar  arrangement,  they  can 


only  see  above  them.  They  are  closely  connected  with  the  cat-fish. 
Urarujscopus  vulgaris  (Fig.  388)  belongs  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
id  remarkable  fur  its  thick  cubical  head  and  erect  spiny  dorsal  fins. 


The  WHver-kh  (TruhlniB  conimmila> 

The  Mullets  {MuUm)  have  the  hody  thick  and  oblong,  the  profile 
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of  &&  heeA  approaohing  the  Tflrtkal  line ;  Bcake  luge,  hio  dond 
fins,  widely  sepanted— ^  laya  of  the  firat  spinona,  of  the  sectmd, 
flexiUe ;  two  dni  at  the  lower  jaw.  Two  apedoB  are  known,  both 
inhaldtsiita  of  onr  west  and  aonth-west  coasts :  the  Striped  or  Bed 
Unllet  (MvHua  warmvielni),  tare  as  British,  and  the  Bed  Mallet 
{M.  bariaitu).  The  first  is  a  fine  bright  Termilion  red,  with  three 
dominating  yellow  lines ;  the  throat,  breast,  rential,  and  lower  sufiue 
of  the  tail  are  white,  slightly  tinged  with  rose ;  the  fins  hare  thur  zap 
more  or  leaa  red,  the  iris  of  the  eyes  a  pale  gold  ooloor,  just  touched 
wiQi  zed;  the  head  hears  two  bvhds.    This  beantifal  fish  is  plantifid 
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in  the  Mediterranean  and  Bometimes  in  the  Channel,  common  in  tl  <? 
golfs  of  Gaaoony,  and  is  frequently  serred  on  the  table  at  Bordeuoi 
and  Bayonne,  where  it  is  known  as  the  barbel ;  it.i  flesh  is  a  little 
flaky,  of  an  agreeable  flaronr,  bnt  less  esteemed  than  the  red  mallet. 

The  Bed  Mullet  {MuUub  harbtUus)  is  clothed  in  brilliant  colunrs  of 
bright  red,  mingling  with  Bilvery  tints  upon  the  side  and  belly ;  it 
presents  fine  indistinct  reflections,  bat  none  of  the  yellow  lines  which 
occur  in  the  precedbg  spedea.  It  is  to  its  Williant  colouring  tLut 
the  red  mullet  owes  much  of  its  celebrity.  When  we  add  that  itA 
flesh  is  white,  firm,  and  agreenble  to  the  taste,  the  estim^ktion  in  wliich 
it  was  held  by  the  ancients  is  sufficiently  explained.  \\'ith  the  Buniaiis 
the  mullet  was  an  object  of  loxoiy  on  which  they  expended  fabulous 
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sums ;  they  cultivated  the  fish  in  their  fish-ponds  not  only  as  a  delicacy 
of  the  table,  but  for  the  beauty  of  form  and  colour.  This  fierce  love 
of  beauty,  however,  too  often  approached  to  cruelty.  Seneca  and 
Pliny  both  give  us  to  understand  that  the  rich  patricians  of  Eome 
gave  themselves  the  barbarous  pleasure  of  seeing  the  mullet  expire 
under  their  eyes,  in  order  to  witness  the  various  shades  of  purple, 
violet,  and  blue  which  succeed  each  other — from  cinnabar  red  to  the 
palest  white,  as  the  animal  gradually  loses  its  strength,  and  expires 
by  a  slow  and  cruel  death.  The  great  rival  of  Cicero,  the  advocate 
Hortensius,  who  attracted  crowds  of  people  to  the  Forum  by  his 
eloquent  and  elegant  discourses,  had  an  inordinate  passion  for  this 
kind  of  enjoyment.  These  little  inhabitants  of  the  waters  were  led 
by  a  small  canal  which  was  carried  under  the  festive  table,  and  his 
great  enjoyment  was  to  witness  the  agonies  of  the  unhappy  fish  just 
taken  from  its  native  element  and  carried  to  the  table,  palpitating 
with  its  dying  convulsions,  as  it  perished  beneath  his  eyes,  he  in  the 
meanwhile  enjoying  a  sumptuous  banquet.  The  possession  of  these 
poor  creatures  had,  in  short,  become  the  rage,  a  furious  passion,  and 
their  price  soon  became  excessive.  A  fish  of  three  pounds  produced 
a  considerable  sum  to  the  fortunate  fisherman,  while  one  of  four  and 
a  half  pounds  was  simply  ruinous,  says  Martial.  Asinius  Gelius 
purchased  one  for  eight  thousand  sesterces  (upwards  of  sixty  pounds). 
Under  Caligula,  according  to  Suetonius,  three  mullets  cost  thirty  thou- 
sand sesterces  (about  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds).  Although  it  is 
no  longer  the  object  of  ferocious  enjoyment  on  the  one  hand,  or  pro- 
digal expenditure  on  the  other,  it  is  still  much  sought  after,  both  for 
its  beauty  of  colour  and  excellent  table  qualities.  It  is  found  in  many 
seas,  but  particularly  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is  taken  all 
round  the  coast,  usually  in  muddy  bottoms  ;  it  is  fished  for  both  by 
line  and  net. 

The  Gurnards  {Trigla)  are  remarkable  for  the  singular  manner  in 
which  the  head  is  mailed  and  cuirassed ;  the  operculum  and  shoulder- 
bones  are  armed  with  spines,  having  trenchant  blades,  which  give 
them  a  disagreeable,  even  a  hideous,  physiognomy,  and  has  procured 
them  various  names,  such  as  sea-frog,  sea-scorpion,  sea-devil,  and 
sundry  other  equally  significant  names.  With  this  forbidding  appear- 
ance, however,  the  gurnards  are  among  the  most  resplendent  inhabit- 
ants of  the  sea.    Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  their  markings ; 

2q 
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but  the  brilUancy  with  which  Nature  has  gifted  them  is  their  misfor- 
tnae ;  it  betrays  them  to  their  enemies,  which  are  fuond  in  the  air  m 
well  as  in  the  water,  aod  withont  their  prodigious  fecimdi^  thii 
species  would  long  sioce  have  disappeared. 

Twelve  species  of  Trigia  are  known.  In  the  BritLsh  seu  the  ccsn- 
monest  species  is  the  Grey  Gurnard  ( Triy/a  ^mardus),  %  nlrery- 
grey  fish,  more  or  less  clouded  with  brown  and  speckled  with  block.  A 
rare  species  with  as,  bot  very  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  the  B«d 
Gurnard,  Trivia  j>ini  (Fig,  389).    It  is  of  a  fine  bright  rose-red  ookmr, 


paler  beneath  and  more  vivid  about  the  fin;i,  of  which  there  are  two 
distinct  dorsjl  and  one  ventral.  Beneath  the  pectorals  aro  three 
detached  raya  ;  both  jnwe  and  front  of  tlje  lower  pjklate  are  armed  with 
fine  velvety  teeth.  The  Perlon,  or  Sajiharine  Guniard  (T.  hirurido). 
is  a  large  and  bandsomo  fish,  remarkable  for  the  lively  green  and  blue 
hues  of  the  inner  surface  of  its  large  pectoral  fina. 

The  Flying  Gurnard  {Daciijlojpierua  volUans)  somewhat  resemble: 


the  Triglaa,  but  differs  in  having  tlie  fin-rays  of  the  pectorals  con- 
nected by  membranes,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  support  itself  some 
time  in  the  air,  like  the  flying-fish ;  the  pectorals,  when  extended, 
forming  a  Bort  of  parachute  (Fig.  390),  which  Bustains  it  when  it 
leaps  ont  of  the  water.     Several  species  are  known. 


All  natnre  seems  to  conspire  against  these  singular  creatures,  while 
they  have  been  gifted  with  the  double  power  of  swimming  and  flying. 
The  flying-fish  only  escapes  &om  the  Bonitos,  and  other  voracious 
fishes  which  pursue  it  on  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  to  expose  iteelf  to  the 
attacks  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  aii.  A  crowd  of  sea-fowl,  such  as 
frigate-birds,  the  albatross,  and  the  gulls,  carry  on  a  bloody  war  with 
them  when  they  yenture  on  flight.  Enemies  thus  pursue  the  unhappy 
fish  whatever  element  it  betakes  itself  to.  Nevertheless  it  passes  from 
one  element  to  the  other  with  an  energy  which  frequently  defeats 
the  attacks  of  its  enemies.  When  it  leaps  from  the  sea  to  the  height 
of  five  or  six  feet,  it  sustains  itself  for  several  hundred  feet,  changing 
its  direction.  In  iia  flight  it  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  flying 
dragon ;  the  popular  name  given  to  it  is  said  to  be  derived  &om  the 
grunting  noise  they  make  on  being  taken  oat  of  the  water. 
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Labybinthifobm  Phabyngbaks. 

In  the  fishes  of  this  order  the  superior  pharyngeal  bones  are  dinjed 
into  nmnerons  and  irregular  little  leaflets,  which  intersect  the  celliikB 
situated  under  the  operculum,  which  again  serve  to  retain  a  certain 
quantity  of  water.  This  water  preserves  the  gills,  however,  when  the 
animal  is  dry,  which  permits  them  to  live  on  shore,  where  tbej 
frequently  contrive  to  creep  over  great  distances  in  search  of  water. 
The  genus  Anahas,  from  ava^aoKD,  to  ascend,  possess  this  pecu- 
liarity of  organization  in  a  remarkable  degree;  it  enables  them  to 
leave  the  rivers  and  marshes  and  little  watercourses  of  Borneo  and 
Java,  and  other  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  creep  through 
the  herbage  or  along  the  ground  by  means  of  the  inflexions  of  their 
bodies,  the  dentation  of  their  opercules,  of  their  spines  and  fins.  This 
fact,  although  only  recently  known  to  modem  naturalists,  was  well 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  has  been  recorded  by  Theophrastus. 

The  family  of  the  Scomberoides  is  the  most  important  group  in  the 
order,  comprehending  some  of  the  fishes  most  useful  to  man,  from  their 
size,  the  excellence  of  their  flesh,  and  their  abundance.  The  Tunny 
(TliynniiSy  Ciiv.),  the  Mackerel  (Scomber  scombrus),  and  the  Bonita 
{Tlnjnnus i)elamys) ,  have  yielded,  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  immense 
resources  as  human  food,  both  in  the  fresh  and  preserved  state. 

Tlie  tunny,  while  resembling  the  mackerel  in  many  respects  in  its 
general  form,  is  rounder,  and  attains  a  much  larger  size,  being  sc)me- 
times  found  eight  and  nine  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  three  to  four 
hundred  pounds.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  a  bluish-blaclr;  the 
belly  is  grey,  with  silvery  spots.  These  fishes  sometimes  present 
themselves  in  the  Atlantic,  but  in  the  Mediterranean  they  are  very 
abundant.  At  some  periods  of  the  year  they  approach  the  coast  in 
innumerable  shoals,  and  in  numerous  serried  ranks,  forming  a  vast 
battalion,  which  conceals  itself  under  the  waves,  and  only  Ix^travs 
itself  on  the  exterior  by  the  motion  of  the  sea,  caused  by  such  vast 
numbers  travelling  rapidly  through  the  water.  In  many  localities  the 
shoals  of  tunnies  show  thems^'lves  in  the  spring,  pursuing  their  way 
towards  the  east,  and  in  the  autumn  we  find  them  pursuing  an  opp<> 
site  direction.  We  see  the  same  thing  on  the  coast  of  Provence. 
Upon  the  coast  of  La  Ciotat  a  first  fishing  takes  place  from  the 


preserved  with  o3  and  salt  after  being  cooked ;  this  preparation  la  in 
great  request  at  Cette,  Uontpellier,  and  Marseillea.  With  a  pot  of 
marine  tnnny,  preserred  in  the  yinegar  of  Limel,  a  hoosehold  is 
pretty  well  prepared  for  any  event. 

The  Mackerel  (Scomber  scomhrus)  is  too  well  known  to  require 
minute  description.  Who  has  not  admired  these  fishes,  with  their  steel- 
blue  back,  and  changing  iridescent  sides  of  gold  and  porple  and  green, 
relieved  by  fine  waving  lines  of  deeper  black,  as  they  appear  on  the 
market-stalls,  or  as  tbey  are  emptied  in  the  early  morning  from  the 
fishing-boat?  The  head  is  blue  above,  with  black  markings,  the 
rest  of  the  body  being  heightened  with  iridescent  shades  of  gold  and 
parple. 

There  are  two  species  of  mackerel — that  of  the  Atlantic  and  of  the 
Channel,  which  has  no  swimming-bladder,  Scomber  scombrus  (Fig.  391), 


and  the  mackerel  of  the  Mediterranean,  Scotnber  eoZtos,  which  has  the 
swimming-bladder,  and  which  b  a  very  rare  fish  in  our  seaA. 

The  mackerel  is  common  to  all  European  seas :  being  the  Veirai  of 
the  Bay  of  Languedoe ;  the  Aurton  oi  Provence ;  the  Breial  in  some 
j)arts  of  Brittany ;  the  MacareUo  of  the  modem  Eomans ;  the  Scombro 
of  the  Venetians ;  the  Laeegio  of  the  Neapolitans ;  the  Cavallo  of  the 
Spaniards;  the  well-known  Mackerel  of  our  own  shores,  and  the 
Makril  of  the  Swedes ;  it  is  found  on  the  coast  of  North  America, 
and  as  &r  south  as  the  Canary  Islands.  It  is  a  vrandering,  unsettled 
fish,  supposed  to  be  migratory,  but  individuals  are  always  found  od 
oar  coast.    They  are  supposed  to  remain  daring  the  winter  in  the 
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bftit,  but  they  are  chiefly  taken  by  the  drift-net.  The  drift-net  is 
twenty  feet  deep  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  well  buoyed  at 
the  upper  edge,  but  without  weights  at  the  bottom.  The  meshes, 
made* of  fine  twine  tarred  to  a  reddish  colour  for  preservation,  are 
calculated  to  admit  the  head  of  the  fish  and  catch  it  by  the  gills,  so  as 
to  prevent  its  withdrawal!  A  fleet  of  mackerel-boats  dragging  these 
large  nets,  which  are  extended  vertically  in  the  sea,  or  float  between 
the  two  tides,  is  well  represented  in  Pl.  XXXII. 

The  flesh  of  the  mackerel  is  fat  and  high  flavoured.  Among  the 
ancients  a  liquid  was  extracted  from  this  fat  called  garum,  which  was 
considered  a  very  nourishing  preparation.  The  price  of  this  liquid  was 
very  high;  in  modem  measures  it  was  valued  at  about  sixteen 
shillings  the  pint.  It  was  acrid,  half  putrefied,  and  very  nauseous, 
but  it  had  the  property  of  rousing  the  appetite  and  stimulating  the 
digestive  organs,  (jarum  played  the  part  of  a  condiment  at  a  period 
when  the  exciting  array  of  Indian  spices  was  unknown.  Seneca 
charges  it,  as  we  do  pepper  and  other  hot  spices  taken  in  excess,  with 
destroying  the  stomach  and  health  of  gourmands.  This  garum  is 
spoken  of  by  the  traveller  Pierre  Belon,  writing  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  being  held  in  great  estimation  at  Constantinople  in  his 
time.  Eondelet,  the  author  of  a  very  remarkable  book  published  in 
1554,  who  ate  garum  at  the  table  of  William  Pellicier,  Bishop  of 
Maguelonne,  thought  he  could  trace  the  liquid  not  to  the  mackerel, 
but  to  one  of  the  Sparoi'des  (Sparvs  smarts). 

The  mackerel  possesses  phosphorescent  properties  which  cause  it 
to  shine  in  the  dark,  especially  after  death,  when  decomposition  has 
commenced. 

The  mackerel  is  not  only  voracious,  but,  in  spite  of  its  small  size, 
it  has  the  hardihood  to  attack  fishes  much  larger  and  much  stronger 
than  itself.  It  is  even  said  that  they  love  human  flesh.  According 
to  the  naturalist  bishop,  Pontoppidan,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  sailor  belonging  to  a  vessel  which  had  cast  anchor  in  one 
of  the  Norwegian  ports,  when  bathing  one  day  in  the  sea,  was 
assailed  by  a  shoal  of  mackerel.  ELis  companions  came  to  his  reUef ; 
the  eager  band  were  repulsed  with  great  difficulty,  but  not  till  it  was 
too  late :  the  unfortunate  sailor  was  so  exhausted  that  he  died  a  few 
hours  after.  By  a  nataral  law  of  compensation  the  ubiquitous  mackerel 
is  surrounded  by  numerous  enemies ;  the  larger  inhabitants  of  the  ocean 
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eagerly  deronr  them.     Certain  fishes,  in  appearance  Terj  yrtaik,  sod 
as  the  mnrEeaa,  fight  them  with  great  advantage. 

Closely  connected  with  the  mackerel  and  other  ScombridK,  we 
hare  the  Bonita  of  the  Tropica.  Thia  is  a  fiah  of  considerable  ax, 
celebrated  by  its  pursuit  in  great  ehoala  of  the  flyin^-fieh,  of  vhidi 
we  have  already  spoken.  The  Bonita  {Thynnus  ptlamys)  is  not 
unlike  the  mackerel  in  shape,  bnt  less  compressed,  and  opwards  of 
twenty-five  to  thirty  inches  long.  It  is  occasiooally  found  on  our 
coast,  bnt   only  as  an   accidental  visitor,  for  its  tme  home  is  tlw 


Tropica.  It  is  a  beautiful  fish  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  with  short  pectoral 
fins  and  four  longitudinal  bands  on  each  side  of  the  Miy.  It  is  easily 
harpooned  I'rom  the  dolphin-striker,  and  appears  to  hare  the  power  of 
geueniting  electricity.  Any  one  grasping  the  tiring  tish  is  violently 
shaken  as  in  pulsy,  "  agituna,"  so  much  so  that  the  most  resolute  ftm 
of  Neptune  cannot  control  his  spech  ;  every  atlempt  cuhuinat<«  in 
an  unintelligible  spaamL^dic  sputter.  Tlio  insJaut  the  bunita  is 
dropped,  the  muscles  resume  tlieir  routine  action. 

The  yword-fish,  Xijthias  ff!aJius  (Fig.  30-2),  so  called   from  Iho 
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upper  jaw  being  elongated  into  a  formidable  spear  or  sword,  was 
known  to  tbe  ancients,  and  has  borne  the  name  which  recalls  its 
salient  characteristic  from  very  early  times.  In  short,  it  is  recog- 
nized at  a  glance  from  its  organic  structure,  and  from  the  resemblance 
of  its  prolonged  horizontal  and  trenchant  muzzle  to  the  blade  of  a 
sword.  With  the  ancients  it  was  St<^ta9,  and  Gladius ;  with  the 
modems  it  is  the  Sword-fish,  the  Dart,  the  8j>ece  spada,  and  lEspadon 
epee. 

This  fish  attains  a  great  size,  being  found  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Atlantic,  in  company  with  the  tunny,  from  five  to  six  feet  in 
length.  Its  body  is  lengthy,  and  covered  with  minute  scales,  the 
sword  forming  three-tenths  of  its  length.  On  the  back  it  bears  a 
single  long  dorsal  fin ;  the  tail  is  keeled,  the  lower  jaw  is  sharp,  the 
mouth  toothless,  the  upper  part  of  the  fish  bluish-black,  merging  into 
silver  beneath.  It  seems  to  have  a  natural  desire  to  exercise  towards 
and  against  aU*the  arm  with  which  Nature  has  furnished  it ;  it  darts 
with  the  utmost  fary  upon  the  most  formidable  moving  bodies ;  it 
attacks  the  whale;  and  there  are  numerous  and  well-authenti- 
cated instances  of  ships  being  perforated  by  the  weapon  of  this  power- 
ful creature. 

In  1725,  some  carpenters  having  occasion  to  examine  the  bottom  of 
a  ship  which  had  just  returned  from  the  tropical  seas,  found  the  lance 
of  a  sword-fish  buried  deep  in  the  timbers  of  the  ship.  They  declared 
that,  to  drive  a  pointed  bolt  of  iron  of  the  same  size  and  form  to  the 
same  depth,  would  require  eight  or  nine  blows  of  a  hammer  weighing 
thirty  pounds.  From  the  position  of  the  weapon  it  was  evident  that 
the  fish  had  followed  the  ship  while  under  full  sail ;  it  had  penetrated 
through  the  metal  sheathing,  and  three  inches  and  a  half  beyond,  into 
•  the  solid  frame. 

The  sword-fish  has  obstinate  combats  with  the  saw-fish,  and  even 
the  shark,  and  it  is  supposed  that  when  he  attacks  the  bottom  of  a 
vessel  he  takes  that  sombre  mass  for  the  body  of  an  enemy.  But  this 
terrible  jouster,  this  Paladin  of  the  abyss,  often  becomes  himself  the 
prey  of  a  most  contemptible  enemy.  A  miserable  little  parasite,  the 
Pennaivla  filesUy  penetrates  its  flesh,  and  almost  drives  it  mad  with  pain. 

The  flesh  of  the  young  sword-fish  is  white,  compact,  and  of  ex- 
cellent taste ;  that  of  adults  resembles  the  tunny.  It  is  the  object  of 
a  fishery  of  some  importance  in  the  Straits  of  Messina.     The  fisher- 
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men  of  Meesma  and  Beggio  join  in  this  fisheiy  with  s  great  nmnberirf 
boats,  carrying  brilliant  flambeaux,  while  one  of  the  crew  is  statioiKd 
at  the  mast-bead  to  annoance  the  approach  of  the  sword-fish.  At  ■ 
given  signal  the  boats  raah  on  to  attack  them  with  the  haipoom 
(Fig.  393).  Dnring  this  fishery  the  sailors  smg  a  peculiar  melody, 
but  without  words. 


The  family  of  Pedictilgle  Pectorals  is  so  nnmed  from  the  tiahee  of 
which  it  ia  cumposL-d  bearing  tlieir  pectoral  fins  on  n  spwies  of  arm 
which  ionns  a  prolongation  of  the  carp  bone;  it  iuchides  llie  Fro;;- ' 
fish,  remiirkiible  for  the  excessive  circumference  of  the  heud  and 
shoulders  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  tlje  body,  Ihe  iimufiiHO  opening 
of  a  jaw,  armed  with  pointed  teeth,  aiid  the  cutaneous  Jaggeil  stripes 
of  various  lengtlia  wilh  which  it  briatlts  at  many  pointn.  Its  skin 
is  soft,  smooth,  and  without  scales  or  oilier  a8]:eritif8  ;  the  ujcmliers 
which  support  the  jiectorals,  and  other  peculiarities,  combine  to 
render  it  a  liideous  and  forbidding  object,  well  calciilatid  in  ignorant 
and  superstitious  times  to  frighten  the  multitude.  Tlio  remains 
of    this   fish,  prepared    in    such   a   manner   as   to   be   transparent, 


and  rendered  lummons  by  s  lamp  encloBied  in  its  interior,  haa 
ofteD  helped  to  deceive  and  frighten  the  timid  by  its  fantaetic 
appearance. 

The    Frog-fifih,   Lophius    piscaiorius — Linn.   (Fig.   394),  which 


The  Fng^Aih  (Lophliu  ptKaUriiu). 


attuna  the  length  of  five  or  ax.  feet,  lives  in  the  Band,  or  Bonk  in  the 
mnd,  leaving  the  long  and  movable  filaments  with  which  the  head  is 

'  fnmislied  to  float  in  tbe.water ;  the  shreds  which  terminate  tbem  act ' 
as  natural  bait  when  they  float  abont  in  different  directions,  from  their 

"  resemblance  to  worms  and  other  living  creatures.  The  fisbeB  which 
swim  above  them,  and  which  they  see  very  well  by  the  asaiBtanoe  of 
their  two  eyes  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  head,  are  attracted  by 
these  deceitful  decoys.  When  the  prey  arrives  neat  to  the  enormous 
jaws,  which  are  almost  always  wide  open,  it  is  engnlfed  and  torn  to 
pieces  by  its  strongly-hooked  teeth. 

This  manner  of  lying  in  ambush,  and  fishing,  as  it  were,  with  a  hook 
and  line  for  fishes  which  its  conformation  does  not  permit  it  to  porsne, 
has  acquired  for  it  the  name  of  the  frog-fish,  which  is  sometimes  given 
to  it.    It  is  fonnd  more  or  less  in  all  parts  of  the  Meditoiranean  and 
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in  man;  parta  of  the  Atlantic,  being  fieqaenttr  bJaax  both  in  tts 
Qnlf  of  Gaaoooy  andinths  Channel. 

Th«  &mily  ot  Labridm  oompreheiidfl :  L  The  Wiaan  (Labnu%  a 
geniiB  c^  fifdiee  decked  in  the  meet  lively  etdonn ;  ftr  &ft  7^b*t 
green,  Une,  and  red,  forming  bends  ot  spots,  give  the  body  Om  'Vpf' 
anoe  of  being  enriched  irith  brilliant  loetallic  nSfBisHcaa.  JL  Hia 
Julii,  of  Biaso,  tile  Mediterranean  Bpeciea  ol  vhidt  ii  icnadatUs 
for  its  fine  violet  ocdoar,  relieTed  cm  each  nde  by  an  onngo  bani. 

Of  the  Labridm  ve  rejseeent  here,  as  a  type  ct  the  ta^,  flw 
adalt  Green  and  Bed  Labma  (Fig.  895),  varietiea  cf  dw  eoaoMMit 


species,  called  the  Bea-parrot,  the  body  of  each  being  oblong,  clothed 
with  lai^e  scales :  a  dorsal  fin,  freqnently  with  membranona  append- 
ages, tliick  fleshy  lipe,  and  large  conical  teeth  ;  cheeks  and  gill-ooTen 
clothed  with  scales ;  gill-covers  smooth  at  the  edges ;  three  spines  in 
the  anal  fin.  In  Julit  the  cheeks  and  gill-oovers  are  iritboat  twml^w ; 
in  other  respects  they  resemble  Labrua. 


AmoDg  the  acanthopterygeona  flshes  ve  Bball  only  notice  the 
angular  family  of  Fiaiuiariadas,  or  Fipe-fishea,  bo  called  from  the 
extreme  elongation  of  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  forming  a-  tube,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  is  the  mouth.  Of  this  family,  FistiUaria  iabacaria 
(Fig.  B9ii)  m&y  bo  considered  the  type.     The  tube  of  the  muzzle  ia 


long  and  flat,  and  from  the  caudal  fin  springs  a  terminal  filament 
nearly  as  long  as  the  body.  This  Bpecies  of  pipe-fish  is  common  at 
the  Antilles ;  it  attains  the  length  of  about  three  feet,  but  its  flesh  is 
leathery  and  insipid.  It  feeds  upon  crustaceanB  and  small  fishes, 
which  it  drags  from  the  interstices  of  the  rocks  and  stones  by  means 
of  itfl  long  and  taper  pipe. 


We  close  our  abbreviated  history  of  the  Ocean  and  such  of  the  in- 
habitants with  which  it  swarms  as  seems  most  likely,  trom  their 
habits  and  other  peculiarities,  to  interest  the  readers,  conscious  of  its 
many  imperfections.  Where  every  creature  which  moves  and  breathes 
in  the  watery  world  is  so  full  of  interest,  it  will  not  surprise  the 
reader  to  learn  that  one  of  the  editor's  chief  difBcuIties  has  been  that 
of  selection,  his  most  painful  task  that  of  rejecting  the  vast;  mass  of 
interesting  matter  he  bad  necessarily  to  pass  in  review. 

We  have  shown  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  work  that  neatly  three- 
foorths  of  the  Borface  of  the  earth  is  bathed  by  the  sea.    Struck  with 
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{hk  Tut  eoctttt  of  oonii,  a  iiittj  Frandi  inciter  s^  *  One  »  alnoit 
ienptad  to  USawt  that  our  phiiek  im  qpecttUj  onated  fiir  AbIm." 
They  me^  indeeiy »  ?«y  imporiMit  pirtof  oveiiioii;  ikKBjSann,$M  it 
noe^  a  bond  muting  the  Tntelnte  to  mvertefante  aniineh.  Thtj 
heTe  a  more  complicateA  orguuBitioii  than  any  of  the  other  ooeeoie 
mbafaitaatB  (ezoqpt  the  GetaoeeX  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  the  most  nimieioai^ 
the  miat  Taxied  in  finrn,  and  Ij  fiur  the  waA  Irillknt  in  oolonr,  and 
the  miat  aetiTO  in  their  movcmenti. 

fliny»  the  natimilist^  deBoribea  ninety-fimr  speeieB  of  fidiei.  lin- 
nmui  htm  chaxaeterieed  firar  hundred  ud  eerenty-eight.  The  naia- 
xaHsis  of  the  prannt  day  know  npwarde  of  thirteen  thon«Bid,  a  tendi 
of  wfaieh  are  freeh-water  fishes. 
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